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INDEX 
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CALLED TO WONDER Author Issue Page 
Celebrate spring Erin Walton April 50 
Gifts Jennifer O’Farrell December 41 
Jesus was a teacher Erin Walton September 50 
Number One Jennifer O'Farrell January 50 
Peace Erin Walton November 50 
Pentecost Jennifer O’Farrell May 50 
River of life Jennifer O'Farrell March 50 
Summer Jennifer O’ Farrell July/August 50 
Summer fun Erin Walton June 50 
Thanking God at the table Jennifer O’ Farrell October 45 
Valentine's Day Enn Walton February 50 
CARTOONS Cartoonist Issue Page 
Dik LaPine March 16 

April 6, 15 


Pontius’ Puddle 


COVERS - FRONT 


Gruber / Denton 
Rodger Judd 


Joel Kauffmann 


Credit 


July/August 6 
September 6 


February 6 
January 7 


January oats 


March 6 
May 6 
June 6 
July/August 28 
October ow. 
November 6 
December 6 
Issue 


In the beginning ... [WMS] Presbyterian Church Archives June 


Korean Christmas scene Carol Jung Soon Kim December 

Mark Lewis: Moderator of the 128th General Heirloom Portraits July/August 
Assembly 

Mixed blessings of aging, The March 

Presbyterians and the war on terrorism Gerry Pilote April 


Serve one another Sophie Faller May 
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COVERS — FRONT (cont’d) 


Sunday, Monday 

Telling the old, old story: National Presbyterian 
Museum 

Waiting: Responding to Afghanistan's crisis 

What if her daddy is a terrorist? 

Youth lend hope for the future church 


FOR THE JOURNEY 


Lesson learned on the subway, A 
Maternal vigilance 

Memorial markers 

More than a plaque on a cemetery lawn 
Of cats and the Lord 

Remembering St. Columba 
Remembrances on Family Sunday 
Taking stock 

Thanks again, Martha 


Wired to the world: my “audience” with the Pope 


FOR THE RECORD 


Man behind the megachurch, The 
My introduction to jazz 
Necessary job worth doing, A 
Praying on the Hill 

Things we need to leave behind 
Time to vote again 


Will the gospel be preached and heard in the church 


today? 


Honour and a privilege, An 


Hope for the future holds challenges and changes 


Peace begins at home 
What is the price of doing good? 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Angel dies, An 

Call to the heart, A 

Faces — faces and tears 
How God changed Mary 
I don’t do horses! 
Listening to a silent killer 


Christmas in the town of the Shepherds’ Field 
Living the Good News 
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Credit 


Sophie Faller 
Mary Johnston 


Paul Jeffrey/ACT International 
Paul Jeffrey/ACT International 
Mike Sturk 


Author 


Dorothy Henderson 
David Webber 
Shari Green 

Don Muir 

Terry Samuel 
Andrew Foster 
Russ Merifield 
Mary Turner 

Tom Denton 

John Harries 


John Congram, Editor 


David Harris, Editor 


Moderator 


Joe Reed 
Joe Reed 
Joe Reed 
Joe Reed 
Joe Reed 
Joe Reed 


Mark Lewis 
Mark Lewis 


Issue 

February 
September 
January 

October 
November 

Issue Page 
April =H 
December 50 
January 26 
March 51] 
July/August 51 
June ol 
May a 


February a1 
September 51 


October 50 
Issue Page 
June 3 
May 3 
July/August 3 
April 3 
January a 
February 3) 
March 2) 
Issue Page 
September 3 
November 5 
December 5 
October 5 
Issue Page 
March 10 
January 10 
June 10 
April 9 
May 9 
February 9 
December 8 


September 9 
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FROM THE MODERATOR (cont’d) 


So often, perspective depends on where you are 
standing 


Thanksgiving is shallow if it’s only for good fortune 


Year of Active Evangelism, The 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Active Evangelism #1: Is there a Presbyterian 
approach to evangelism 


Active Evangelism #2: The view from outside the 


church 
Active Evangelism #3: Evangelism is not a dirty 
word 


Active Evangelism #4: Evangelism through worship 


and music 
Are churches helping terrorists? 
Are Presbyterians mystics? 
Beyond words 
Christmas census, The 
Constant need, A 
Decency and dis-order 
Do you really want to live forever? 
Dollhouse for Dorothy, A 
Emotional issue (clergy counselling) 


Equipping the laity #5: Dwight Browns: Mr. Laos 


Equipping the laity #6: Living life as a Christian 
Equipping the laity #7: A gift-driven ministry 


Equipping the laity #8: The care and feeding of the 


laity 
Equipping the laity #9: From Alpha to YIM: 
opportunities for lay service in the church 


Equipping the laity #10: Teaching the laity to preach 


and to pray 

Equipping the laity #11: Elder power 

Everything I needed to know I learned from my 
children 

Generosity 

Gifts for that special someone 

God save the Queen Mum 

Hogmanay! 

Homecoming to remember, A 

How? Don’t ask! 

How far can doctors go when pain becomes 
unbearable 

Inklings of the sacred 

Interest in spirituality provokes deepening faith 

Labyrinth provides path for a spiritual journey 

My private spiritual diary 

Power of faith, hope, love and medicine, The 

Presbyterians and war 
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Moderator 

Mark Lewis 

Mark Lewis 

Mark Lewis 

Author 

Jim Czegledi 

Rick Horst, Jim Czegledi 
Terry Ingram, Jim Czegledi 
Heather Vais, Jim Czegledi 
Marianne Meed Ward 
Joseph C. McLelland 


Chris Vais, Susan Vais 
Tom Dickey 


Karen Plater, ACT International 


Joseph C. McLelland 
Gwyneth J. Whilsmith 
Nova R. Bannerman 
Marianne Meed Ward 

John Congram 

Kathy Cawsey 

Karen Horst 

Jan Hazlett, Susan Sheridan 


Tom Dickey 
Chris O’Reilly and Peter Bush 


Kathy Cawsey 
Faye Lippitt 


Linda McCullough Moore 


Doug Fee 

Joseph C. McLelland 
Harold Gniewotta 
Joseph C. McLelland 
Marianne Meed Ward 


Joseph C. McLelland 
Carolyn Purden 

Tom Dickey 

Jan Johnson 

Hugh and Jane Appel 
William Klempa 


Issue Page 
November 9 
October fi 


July/August 9] 


Issue Page 
September 14 
October a7 
November 40 
December 38 
October y) 
July/August 29 


September 18 
December 32 


January 22 
December 36 
March 18 
December 26 
October fz 
January 14 
February 12 
March 14 
April 14 
May 14 
June 14 


July/August 26 
May 26 


July/August 24 
December 30 


June 22 
January 9) 
November ral) 
May 24 
December 11 
March 23 


November 33 
November 22 
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October 34 
April 18 
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GENERAL ARTICLES (cont’d) 


Reconciling victims and offenders 

Recovering from church abuse 

Road ahead, The 

Soldiers order Moderator at gunpoint to deliver 
ultimatum to children 

Suicide magnet meets the luminous veil, The 

Welcome home 

What the chaplain saw in Palestine 

When you let your light shine, turn up the wattage: 
publicize it! 

Youthful optimism 


GENERATION NOW 


Faith and fantasy 
Good junk 


Overcoming reservations (YIM team to Mistawasis) 


Staying online with today's youth 


HERE AND NOW 


Are all welcome to worship? 
Better religion, A 

Book of surprises, A 

Face of Christmas, The 
Gypsy girl, The 

Killing enthusiasm 

Matter of perspective, A 
Sick 

Strange birds in the country 
Symbols without meaning 
What is progress? 


INSERTS 


Going the extra mile 
PWSDevelopments Fall 2002 
PWSDevelopments Spring 2002 
2001-2002 Annual Report 


LIVES LIVED 


Allen Bruce Caughey: Mr. Amherst Island 
Ecumenical Christian from the start, An 
(Helen Campbell) 
Eugene Fairweather 
Grace Myung Chun Kim: the passionate dreamer 
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Author 


Marianne Meed Ward 
Philip Yancey 

John Fraser 

Sharon Boase 


John Congram 

Peggy Henderson-Beazley 
Frank Johnson 

Jessica Hatchigan 


Alex MacLeod 


Author 


Alex MacLeod 
Michael Munnik 


Jen Baillie 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Contributor 


WMS 

PWS&D 
PWS&D 
PWS&D 


Author 


Zander Dunn 
R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Ian S. Wishart 
Tom Dickey 


Issue Page 


December 14 
February 18 
January 19 
November 26 


July/August 22 
September 26 
November ¥ 
September 28 


November 10 
Issue Page 
April 27 
March 27 
February 39 
January 39 
Issue Page 


November 38 


March 12 
October 25 
December 34 
February 10 
June 38 


September 11 
July/August 12 


April 10 
May 10 
January 38 
Issue 

April 

November 

March 

June 

Issue Page 
March 31 


November 46 


October 43 
April 31 
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LIVES LIVED (cont’d) 


John (Jack) Craig Cooper: veteran, businessman and 


minister 


Lloyd Caldwell, QC: making a difference for others 
Perfecting the art of "being there" 


(Margaret Campbell) 


Peter Trueman: journalist and churchman 

Swimming against the tide (Vicki Keith) 

Walter Kenneth Bryden: pragmatist, progressive, 
social democrat and disciple of Christ 


MISSION KNOCKS 


Ball hockey: making a connection to God 


Commitment of caring, The 
Food for thoughts 


Footprints: an ecumenical summer day camp 


Happy campers 


One church’s look at homosexuality 


Opportunity to serve, An 


Outreach that begins with the bare boards 


MISSIONS 


Presbyterians donate $100,000 for food 

Stemming starvation [in Malawi] 

Tihar isn’t the only festival of light in Nepal 
(Dr. Richard and Dr. Ling Schwarz) 


NEWS 


Anglican priest promotes Palestinian cause 


Busy are the peacemakers 


Congregation holds benefit concert for Cuban twin 


Nominees for Moderator 


Romanian churches want to drive stake through 


government plans 


Seasons of the Spirit curriculum introduced 
Settling conflicts without war possible and cost- 


effective 
Si hoc legere scis 


Trauma of New York City attacks "profound and 


disturbing," WCC group hears 


Andrew Donaldson to head hymn society 
Book launching proves more than bearable 


Camp symposium held 


Churches should shun the "mea-culpa business" 


and join the public debate 
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Author 
Glenn Cooper 


Tom Dickey 
Bob Phillips 


Zander Dunn 
Zander Dunn 
Robert Syme 


Author 


Owen Thornton, David Ogilvie 
Flora McKinlay 

Ivor Williams 

Jennifer Sokolowsky 

Dawn Martens 

R. W. Ford 

Sheryl Smith 

Del Cunningham 


Author 
Tom Dickey 


Glenn Inglis 
Tom Dickey 


Source 

Alex MacLeod 
Tom Dickey 
ENI 


ENI 


ENI 


ENI 


Issue Page 
May 29 


December 44 
February 3H 


June oa 
January 29 
September 35 


Issue Page 
April i 
March 11 
February Pag 
May 11 
January 11 
July/August 31 
October 26 
June 26 
Issue Page 
November Ly 


November 14 
December 28 


Issue Page 
January 36 
January 33 
January 33 
January 34 
January 34 
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NEWS (cont’d) Source 
Disciple magazine ceases publication ACPwire 
Elders' Conference 2001 
Number of Americans with no formal religion ENI 

increasing 
Presbyterian receives Ethics in Action Award 

(Solomon Boye) 
Taiwanese Presbyterians defend Harry Potter Taiwan Church News 
United Church closing book rooms The Observer 
United Church has first unionized employees The Observer 
Anglican Church sells General Synod offices Anglican Journal 


Church of Scotland Moderator visits PCC 
Good news for Presbyterians Sharing... 
Irish minister to receive E.H. Johnson Award 
(John Dunlop) 
Monk's relationship with Italian fashion designer The Church Herald 
Move for Scottish church unity threatened by role of EN/ 
bishops and elders 
Nurse on a mission, A (Rebecca Dick) 
Romanian choir tours Ontario 
Roundtable discussions wrap it up Gail Turner 
Russian church puts damper on Putin's hope of papal EN/ 
visit 
U.S. church council and environmental group join EN/ 
forces 
Volunteers in congregations do work of 11 clergy, EN/ 
survey finds 


Arthur Cochrane, leading authority on Karl Barth, 
dies 

Churches end ecumenical negotiations on residential 
schools claims 

Cloned cat ethically unacceptable, says Church of 
Scotland executive 

Former MPP and university professor Kenneth The Globe and Mail 
Bryden dies 

Hungarian Reformed Church distances church from REC NE 
political action 

Knox College convocation 


Martial arts classes offered to Anglican vicars The Church Herald 
Multiculturalism changing evangelism for 

Presbyterians 
Orthodox church planned for Antarctica ENI 


Presbyterian College convocation, The 

Presbyterian congregation part of ecumenical effort 
to aid abused women 

Prominent U.S. Presbyterian church defends rights The Church Herald 
of homeless 


Retired Presbyterian couple opens Christian The Temiskaming Speaker 


bookstore 


Issue 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
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March 
March 
March 
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March 
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NEWS (cont’d) Source 


Scientologists not qualified to provide mental care, 
warns NMHA 


Amendment 01-A defeated by Presbyterian Church The Presbyterian Outlook 
(U.S.A.) 
Billy Graham apologizes for anti-Semitic remarks on EN/, Billy Graham Evangelistic 


Nixon tapes Association 
Canadian content high at APCE conference Alex MacLeod 
CTV appoints second religion reporter Christian Week 
E.H. Johnson Fund brings Scottish Moderator to 

Canada 
English cathedral finds medieval inspiration for its EN/ 

bottled beer 


Four weddings and a baptism can cost Poles more  EN/ 
than a month’s salary 
Mark Lewis elected Moderator-Designate 


One million hits for Gutenberg Bible online Bible Network News 
PWS&D issues emergency appeal for Malawi 
Scientist turned priest wins Templeton Prize ENI 


B.C. presbytery joins Anglican and United Church 
leaders in protest over referendum 
Bible now available in Inuktitut 
Books shipped to Ghana from Quebec St.-Lambert Journal 
Crieff Hills director resigns 
Criticism leads Canadian Jewish Congress to pull out EN/ 
of interfaith group 
Moderator issues message concerning Middle East 
conflict 
More than 18,500 kilograms of books on way to 
Nigeria 
Not identical twins Keith Randall 
Presbytery representatives express concern to 
Talisman Energy 
PWS&D hosts conference on North Korea 
Record wins three 2001 Associated Church Press 


awards 

Slain in the spirit The Church Herald 

Sociologist sees encouraging signs for churches The Record Kitchener/Waterloo/ 
Cambridge 

Talking Record celebrates 10th anniversary 

Where do I sign? The Church Herald 

Active Evangelism conference held Peter Bush 

Canmore Conference, The Keith Knight 


Class of ’42, The 

David Harris chosen new editor of the Presbyterian 
Record 

Dr. Bernard Sabella visits church offices 

Growth of church spawns Communion dispensing 
machine 


Issue 


April 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 


June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
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June 
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July/August 
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NEWS (cont’d) 


Lesson from the Scottish General Assembly, A 
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Source 


Presbytery representatives find energy company cool Dr. Douglas Mitchell 


to their concerns (Talisman) 
Record wins five Canadian Church Press awards 
Too personal a plate? 


Arabian dancers, “Last Supper Menus” in Moscow 
theme park plan 

Church courtyard is for the birds 

Church of Scotland General Assembly opens with 
royal fanfare 

Don’t idolize nature, church report tells organic 
farming supporters 

Evangelistic campaign celebrates church’s diversity 

KAIROS calls on B.C. government to abandon 
referendum decision 

New general secretary of Canadian Council of 


Churches 


No preaching with your boots on 

Palestinian American elected Moderator of 
PC(U.S.A.) 

Priest silences “church bells” 

Public confidence in U.S. religious institutions 


tumbles 


Western European churches asked to scrutinize 
their investments 
Young Presbyterian artist’s CD helping charities 


Bob Phillips named to Order of Canada 

Church, federal government to meet natives’ lawyers 
Encuentro in Guatemala looks at gospel and culture 
German TV seeks smartest cleric 


Inductions 


Inner-city mission digs deep to save housing 
development 

National staff changes 

PE] lawyer new president of national church 
coalition on justice 

Presbyterian church designated historic site 

Presbyterians and World Youth Day 

Quilt exhibit wraps up after extended tour 

Resident complains officials are covering up the 
naked truth 

Teamwork key to PCBC success 

Threats of violence force peace conference to move 

WCC faces financial crisis 


Canadian churches urge PM to resist invading Iraq 


The Church Herald 


ENI 


SN Editions, Edinburgh 
ENI 


Christian Week 


ENI 
The Presbyterian Outlook 


The Church Herald/RNS 
ENI 


Jane Doucet 
Geoff Johnston 
ENI 


Jane Doucet 


Saint John Telegraph-Journal 
Jane Doucet 


Jane Doucet 


ENI 
ENI/WCC (Peter Williams) 


Church officers should report abuse, PCUSA report Presbyterian News Service 
Churches voice concerns at summit in Johannesburg Tom Dickey 


McMillan receives Jubilee Medal 


Issue 


July/August 
July/August 


July/August 
July/August 


September 


September 
September 


September 


September 
September 


September 


September 
September 


September 
September 


September 
September 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
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October 
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October 
October 


October 
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November 
November 
November 
November 
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NEWS (cont’d) 


John Congram retires 


Religious knowledge vital, says prizewinning 


journalist 


Bringing Bible stories alive for children 


Burial box may have held bones of Jesus’ brother 
Cabinet to consider a residential schools proposal 
Church in Ghana focuses on leadership development 
Church coalition expresses mixed feelings over sale 


of Talisman oil assets in Sudan 
New faces at 50 Wynford 
Society for hymn enthusiasts, A 


Woman among four additions to Swiss Reformation 


OBITUARIES - PCC MINISTERS 


Dutcher, Rev. Elbert F. 

Farmery, Rev. Mary 

Gillespie, Rev. W. Frank 
Kennedy, Rev. Hamish 
Laurenson, Rev. Murray 

Lewis, Rev. Chester Henry Morris 
McCutcheon, Margaret E. 
Palmer, Rev. William Kennedy 
Rooney, Rev. Kenneth 

Schissler, Rev. Phil 

Smith, Rev. Lloyd Raymond 
Stewart, Rev. Dr. H. Douglas 
Sutherland, Rev. Dr. James E. 
Vais, Rev. Dr. Christopher James 


PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM 


Christianity Lite 

Cinnamon Springs Presbyterian Church 
Conflict in the church 

Gift of a winning lottery ticket 

Guide for the new editor 

Nativity according to Matthew, The 
Proceeds of lottery winnings 
Presbyterian Record of 2112 

Voting for the Moderator 

World Youth Day 


POETRY 


And we praise them 
Backyard twilight 
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Source 


ENI 


Tom Dickey 
Tom Dickey 


Tom Dickey 


ENI 


Date of Death 


January 4, 2002 
June 28, 2002 
September 1, 2001 
June 29, 2002 
January 22, 2002 
March 14, 2002 
July 4, 2002 
January 7, 2002 
May 27, 2002 
April 20, 2002 
December 18, 2001 
March 29, 2002 
November 4, 2001 
June 24, 2002 


Peter Plymley II 


Author 


Carol Hamilton 
John Grey 


Issue 


November 
November 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


December 
December 


Issue 


March 
September 
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September 
May 
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Issue 
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POETRY (cont’d) 


Break at the joint (thirty years later), A 


Cross on the dirt pile 


Dedication -- to the Epworth choir 


Dumps, The 
Hanging on 
Jesus as tourist 
Mother’s song, A 
Poem for Esther 
Windmill 

Wise Men 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


Assembly that made no scents, An 
(report of the 128th General Assembly) 

Born anew: University Community Church 

Brief introduction to the nominees for Moderator of 
the 128th General Assembly, A 

Changing face of mission and giving, The 

Chapel Place Church: the Middle East comes to 


Markham, Ontario 
Church without walls, A 


(Celebration Presbyterian Church North) 
Church’s oldest surviving lay organization, The 
Countryside churches of Prince Edward Island, The 
Dear Presbyterian Record reader (rate change) 
Facing the new reality (Presbytery of Montreal) 


Graduates 2002 


Ministers in uniform: bringing faith to the forces 
National Presbyterian Museum: Telling the old, old 


story 


New directions in seminary education-Knox College 
Three church camps celebrate anniversaries 
(Gracefield, Camp MacLeod, Camp Iona) 


With thanks to God (legacies) 


PRESBYTERIAN QUIZ 


#4 Famous Presbyterians 
#5 George Leslie Mackay 


#6 The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 


#7 Baptism 

#8 The Church 

#9 Numbers 

#10 Interesting facts 
#11 Famous names 
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PROFILE Author 
Barbara Clark: a noteworthy Canadian Tom Dickey 
Rare drummer with rare challenges, A Tom Dickey 
REVIEWS Reviewer 


Befriending Life: Encounters with Henri Nouwen Mary Turner 
edited by Beth Porter with Susan M.S. Brown and 
Philip Coulter 


Being Church, Becoming Community Arthur Van Seters 


by John M. Buchanan 

Beyond the Worship Wars: Building Vital and Peter Bush 
Faithful Worship by Thomas G. Long 

Calling of the Laity, The: Verna Dozier's Anthology Peter Bush 

Christianity in Canada: Historical Essays Peter Bush 
by John S. Moir, edited by Paul Laverdure 

Church on Sunday, Work on Monday. The Challenge Dwight Browns 
of Fusing Christian Values with Business Life by 
Laura Nash and Scotty McLennan 

Circle of Grace. Praying with — and for — Your Peter Bush 
Children by Gregory and Suzanne M. Wolfe 

Come as a Child: Children’s Sermons to See and Eleanor Snyder 
Hear #1 by Jim Penner and Scott Sinclair 

Empty Womb, Aching Heart: Hope and Help for Peter Bush 
Those Struggling With Infertility by Marlo Schalesky 


Finding the Still Point by Tom Harpur Gord Brown 
Fulfilling Work by R. Paul Stevens, Gary Schoberg Peter Bush 
Glimpses of God by Mary Jane Hanson Bob Phillips 
Glimpsing the Face of God by Alister McGrath Peter Bush 
Hearts to God, Hands to Work: Connecting Peter Bush 


Spirituality and Work by Steve Jacobsen 

Holding On: Poems for Alex by Cathy Sosnowsky Tom Dickey 

Let's Talk Marriage: A Guide for Couples Preparing Zander Dunn 
To Marry by F. Dean Lueking 

Mainline to the Future: Congregations for the 2/st John Congram 
Century by Jackson W. Carroll 

Men Coping With Grief edited by Dale A. Lund Zander Dunn 

Ministry in Daily Life: A Practical Guide for Peter Bush 
Congregations by William Diehl 

New Kind of Christian, A: A Tale of Two Friends on John Congram 
a Spiritual Journey by Brian D. McLaren 


Next Christendom, The: The Coming of Global Peter Bush 
Christianity by Philip Jenkins 

Not Just a Job: Serving Christ in Your Work Peter Bush 
by Judith Allen Shelly 


Other Six Days, The: Vocation, Work, and Ministry Peter Bush 
in Biblical Perspective by R. Paul Stevens 

Partners With God: Exploring the Biblical Basis of 
Every-Member Ministry by Don A. Freeman 

Praying Like Jesus by James Mulholland Audrey Little 
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REVIEWS (cont’d) Reviewer 


Saving Your Second Marriage Before It Starts: Zander Dunn 
Nine Questions to Ask Before (and After) You 
Remarry by Les and Leslie Parrott 


Secret Affairs of the Soul by Paul Hawker Wayne G. Smith 
Seeing Beyond Depression by Jean Vanier Wayne A. Holst 
Set My People Free: A Lay Challenge to the Peter Bush 


Churches by Ruth Etchells 
Seven Days of Faith: Every Day Alive With God Peter Bush 
by R. Paul Stevens 
Soul Survivor. How My Faith Survived the Church — John Congram 


by Philip Yancey 
Thank God, It's Monday by William Diehl Peter Bush 
Transforming the Mainline Church: Lessons in John Congram 


Change from Pittsburgh's Cathedral of Hope 
by Robert A. Chestnut 
We Must Tell Stories: The Presbyterian Churches of 
Bradford West and Gwillimbury by Donald 
McGugan 
Where on Earth Are We Going? by Maurice Strong Bert Vancook 
Writing in the Dust after September 1] by Rowan —_ Sandra Demson 
Williams 


REVIEWS: BOOK BRIEFS Reviewer 


Be Not Afraid: Overcoming the Fear of Death 
by Johann Christoph Arnold 

Beyond Doubt: Faith-Building Devotions on 
Questions Christians Ask by Cornelius Plantinga Jr. 

Bringing Churches Together: A Popular Introduction 
to Ecumenism by Gideon Goosen 

Confessions of St. Augustine, The edited and 
translated by Caroline White 

Difficult Conversations: Taking Risks, Acting with 
Integrity by Katie Day 

Giveaway God, The: Ecumenical Bible Studies on 
Divine Generosity by John Bluck 

Holy Writ: A Writer Reflects on Creation and 
Inspiration by K.D. Miller 

How to Survive Being a Presbyterian by Bob Reed 

Introducing the World Council of Churches 
by Marlin VanElderen and Martin Conway 

Julian's Cell: The earthly story of Julian of Norwich 
by Ralph Milton 

Morning by Morning: Daily Meditations from the 
Writings of Marva Dawn edited by Karen Dismer 

Soul Searchers: An Anthology of Spiritual Journeys 
compiled by Teresa de Bertodano 

Westminster Collection of Christian Quotations 
compiled by Martin H. Manser 
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REVIEWS: MUSIC 


Job: A Musical Drama by Harold Wevers 

On the Way Up by Angus Sutherland 

Praise Celebration by Gloucester Presbyterian 
Church 

Scottish Songs: A Collection for Burns Night 
by Leslie Jost 


VOX POPULI 


Beyond September 

Coming to terms with /aos 

Defending the cause of refugees 

In search of the true church 

Is history repeating itself? 

Ministry on the margins: so what's a nice girl like 
VOUnsis 

Reflections on McWorship 

Saying no to the war in Afghanistan 

Who will sing the Lord's song 


WORD ALIVE 


God has health care on his agenda 

Holding on between despair & hope 

In the thicket of it: Abraham, Isaac & a ram 
Moses: man, manager & myth 


Nicodemus's stupid question & the Source of Life 


Orphaned with parents yet adopted 

Praise God in the spring & in the furnace 
Resurrection: the greater & the lesser miracle 
Silence and the shalom of God, The 

Sing the mystery, live the humility 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


End of an era, no question about it, The 

Facilitating change (re Presbyterian Record) 

Ministering to ministers 

Planting by numbers 

Robed in God’s presence 

What's in a name? (The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada) 

Who created God? 
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Please, Mr. Bush 
.. Please, Mr. Bush — on my knees, Mr. Blair — keep 


God out of this. To imagine God fighting wars is to 
credit him with the worst follies of [humankind]. God, 


Needed: an enduring solution if we know anything about him ... prefers effective 
It is not just the criminals who perpetrated these food drops, dedicated medical teams, comfort and good 
heinous acts [September | 1] who must be caught tents for the homeless and bereaved 
and brought to justice. It is the dehumanizing and and without strings, a decent accept- 
social deprivation that terrorists exploit that must What evil wears ance of our past sins and a readiness 
be stamped out. We must use this terrible period We must remember that evil to put them right. He prefers us less 
we are passing through to think and act beyond does not wear a turban, a greedy, less arrogant, less evan- 
the immediate crisis to find an enduring solution, tunic, a yarmulke or a cross. gelical, and less dismissive of life’s 
not just one that momentarily gives us the satis- Evil wears the garment of a losers. It’s not a new world order, 
faction of responding in kind to an attack. human heart woven from the not yet, and it’s not God’s war. 
— Senator Douglas Roche threads of hate and fear. — John le Carré in the 
— Very Rev. Nathan Baxter Globe and Mail 


in the Prairie Messenger 


Muhammad Ali hasn't lost his voice 
Former heavyweight boxing ; 
champ Muhammad Ali vis- 
ited the ruins of the World — 
‘Trade’ Center. When tre- 
porters asked how he felt 
about the suspects sharing 
his Islamic faith, Ali re- 
sponded pleasantly, “How 
do you feel about Hitler 
sharing yours?” 


The past 

People who are always praising the past, 

And especially the times of faith as best, 
Ought to go and live in the Middle Ages 

And be burnt at the stake as witches and sages. 
— Stevie Smith in Not Waving but Drowning 


Points to ponder 
¢ Many people want to serve God, but only as advisers. 
¢ Quit griping about your church; if it were perfect, you 
couldn’t belong. 
¢ A lot of church members who are singing “Standing 
on the Promises” are just sitting on the premises. 
— from Presbyterians Today (source unknown) 


Tradition and traditionalism 

Tradition is the living faith of the dead: 

traditionalism is the dead faith of the living. 
— Jaroslav Pelikan 


Speaking of sin 

In the just past, nationalism has brought 

us Hitler, science has brought us the 

atom bomb and religion has brought us 

some really awful television programming. 
— Barbara Brown Taylor 
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© JOEL KAUFFMANN 


J: January 2002 / Presbyterian Record 


tor the cord: 


Things we need to 


John Congram 


leave behind 


Decide what you can give up in the new year 


while back, I wrote about some of the strengths Presby- 
terians might bring to the new millennium. Here are a 
few things I wish we would leave behind. 

Racism. This may seem strange to many of you. But 
racism is never far below the surface of our lives. Just before 
Christmas a year ago, I received a letter from someone saying 
he usually takes the Record to his father who resides in a nursing 
home. But he wouldn’t be taking the December 2000 issue; it 
took his father too long to get over the December cover from the 
previous year. Remember it? An African virgin and child. In an- 
other case, I heard of a person who left a congregation because, 
as he put it, “Our new minister looks too much like a Jew.” 

Our Scottishness. No, there is nothing wrong with being 
from Scotland nor appreciating the Scottish influence on our 
denomination. (Please don’t send letters.) But, today, we are a 
denomination made up of many nations. That is our future if 
we are to have one. We should rejoice that we increasingly 
reflect the Kingdom of Heaven made up of folk from every 
nation and race on the face of the earth. 

The poor us attitude. We are too small, too poor, too what- 
ever to do anything significant. By almost any standard we 
would want to apply, our people are rich, gifted and able. We 
dishonour God who made us and endowed us with many gifts 
when we talk and act this way. 

Calling heresy anything with which we disagree. This 
would include, instead, a recognition that so-called “conserva- 
tives” are interested and involved in social justice issues and 
so-called “liberals” are also concerned that people come to 
know and follow Jesus more closely. 

Communion. Using tiny cubes of bread and thimbles of 
grape juice and calling it “The Feast of the Lord.” 

Clergy/member gap. In a year when we focus on the min- 
istry of the laity, it is time we take seriously the Reformation 
call to become “a priesthood of all believers.” 

Conspiratorial theories of all kinds. Are the world, church 
offices and the seminaries really out to get us? For the most 
part, the world has not heard of us. And people who work for 
the national church simply try to be faithful and to assist the 
church in fulfilling its mission. 
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Insisting on an annual meeting of the General Assembly. 
This relates to my previous point. What do we think might hap- 
pen if the Assembly met only every two years? I know at least 
two things would happen: the church would save a quarter of a 
million dollars (the cost of the Assembly itself, not the time and 
expense to presbyteries and individual commissioners), plus 
church offices staff would have significant, additional time to 
carry out tasks supportive of congregations and presbyteries. 

Exclusive language. Perhaps it is because we make every 
effort at the Record to avoid exclusive language that I am often 
aware of how far we still must go in this area. People in the 
church continue to use masculine forms when they really mean 
all God’s people, both male and female. 

Long titles for committees and documents. Do you still 
remember the full title of the document confessing the wrongs 
perpetrated against the aboriginal people? It was called 
The 1994 Confession of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Regarding Injustice Suffered by Canada’s First Nation Peoples. 
While we are at it, how about a ban on people speaking in 
acronyms. Did you know the ACDP had adopted a series of 
new principles to deal with the CROMPL in the TFOS? 

The loads of paper and forms we produce. Could we 
make a goal of producing the Acts and Proceedings of the 
General Assembly half its present size. How many people read 
the financial section of this volume, to use only one example? 
Seeing them on the shelf over the years suggests that the smaller 
our church becomes the bigger the Acts and Proceedings. 
That’s only one small example. 

Last and probably least, something dear to the hearts of 
those who work for the Record: the elimination of trendy 
terms. We have outlawed Latin from our vocabulary, but I’m 
talking about the modern-day equivalent to Latin terms: like 
faith journey, engage, impacting, prioritizing, dialoguing and 
taking ownership. 

That’s my list — for today. Send us your suggestions and 
we will try to print as many as possible in future issues. 


ae 


The Canadian 


Connection 


-summer camps 
-children’s ministry programs 
-opportunities across Canada 


Mistawasis 
-children’s ministry 
-leadership development 


Eastern Europe 
-summer camp leaders 
-construction projects 


-adult/youth exposure and 
work experience 


Youth in Mission packages 
were sent to all churches in 
early December 2001. Application 
forms and details were enclosed. 
Additional copies are available upon 
request by contacting: 


Mary Ingram 


YIM Coordinator 
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(514) 761-1452 


mingram@presbyterian.ca 


Youth in Mission encourages youth and young 
adults, ages 16-30, to use their gifts and 
talents in congregations, communities and 
around the world. 


Volunteer opportunities to 
serve God in Canada and 


around the world. 
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___ letters 


We publish as many letters as possible. 
Some additional letters to the editor 
may be found on the Record’s Web site: 
www.presbyterian.ca/record. All are 
subject to editing for meaning and space, 
and must include the correspondent’s 
name and full address. Shorter letters are 
more likely to be published and less likely 
to be edited. Letters are intended to 
provide for the wide expression of views 
among our readers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by either the Record 
or The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


After the attack 

For the Record (November issue) began 
sensibly but seemed to lose direction. 
Elsewhere, Williams and Donovan (Vox 
Populi) continued the bleating as they 
decried a military and a domestic re- 
sponse to the September 11 Act of War 
against democracy. 

I grew up in the church. My father 
was a clergyman and my father-in-law 
was a Moderator. But the lack of reality 
that seems pervasive in the church today 
is frightening. Where is our leadership? 
Where is our relevance? 

The horror of September 11, and 
there will be more, cannot be resolved by 


dialogue, diplomacy or negotiation. 
These fundamentalist extremists are out 
to kill us and our children. That is the 
reality. No amount of prayer or cups of 
tea in the afternoon will change that. 

It is truly disheartening that those of 
us who live under the wing of the United 
States of America — a relationship that 
permits our freedoms and our comfort- 
able armchairs — choose to be so unsup- 
portive of the United States. For without 
their strength, beliefs and vision, we 
would have no freedom, no ivory towers 
from which to pontificate and not the life 
we enjoy. That, too, is reality. And that is 
very relevant. 

Victor Kutcher, 
Burlington, Ont. 


The sentiments expressed in your editorial 
“After the attack” are shared, I’m sure, by 
most readers. To return violence for vio- 
lence is to make terrorists of ourselves. 

I was happy to learn the Voice of 
Women for Peace is still active. In the 
early 1960s, when missile testing was 
highly publicized and war-mongering 
brought the threat of nuclear war home 


The following letter from New York City was received by Presbyterian World 


Service and Development. 


Thank you so much for your albums full of notes, pictures, cards and letters 
expressing the love and concern of Presbyterian churches all over Canada during 
these tumultuous days. We have put them on display in our gallery so they can 
bring hope and comfort both to our members and to the many visitors at Fifth 


Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


These have been some of the most stress-filled and, yet, meaningful days our 
church has ever experienced. Our strategic location in midtown Manhattan has 
meant that individuals and corporations who lost loved ones have reached out to 
us for comfort, care, funerals and memorial services. It has been an inestimable 
privilege to have a message of hope to share with people in such distress. 

It is difficult to express how much I was comforted by your notes and prayers. 
I can’t possibly express to you how important it is to keep praying for the City of 
New York, Washington, our nation and the world during these terrorist days. This 
tragedy has shaken the very foundations of people’s priorities and I truly believe 
that, in God’s sovereignty, this terrible tragedy will be transformed into a spiritual , 
awakening in America and the world. Your prayers are so important to us. 


Keep it up! I thank God for you! 


Thomas K. Tewell, senior pastor, 


The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City 


to us, along with such monstrous slogans 
as “Better dead than Red,’ many women 
in Canada and the United States felt they 
had to do something quickly. Thus, the 
Voice of Women was born. 

I was among several women who met 
in a private home in London to form one 
of the first chapters of the organization. 
We were young mothers with children. 
Our aim was to make all women aware 
of the nuclear threat and what it meant to 
everyone. At one point, we arranged for 
the deputy mayor of Moscow (a woman) 
to speak to us about the shared fears of 
Russian women. Women in a number of 
countries began to raise their voices 
about the imminence of global war. There 
were no screaming protests; instead, 
we used discussion groups, letters and 
petitions to promote our ideas. 

I believe we did influence the govern- 
ment of the day into taking a more moder- 
ate approach in settling international 
disputes. Many people today don’t know 
(or have forgotten) how strong the peace 
movements were in that threatening 
period. Now, faced with terrorist attacks, 
all efforts to find peaceful solutions must 
continue. As in the past, this will take time, 
as well as faith, courage and patience. 

Melba McEachern, 
London, Ont. 


After the horrific events of September 11, 
one would expect a Christian journal to 
testify to God’s sovereignty and of the 
witness we have in Jesus Christ, the way, 
the truth and the life. The editor’s “After 
the attack” was a disappointment. He 
found it necessary to quote unregenerate 
humanistic rhetoric. The article failed to 
point us to the only source of hope. 
William Clelland, 
Calgary 


I am neither a Presbyterian nor a Chris- 
tian, but I picked up your November 
2001 issue because of the title “After the 
attack.” 

Congratulations on your clear mes- 
sage, expressed in several places in the 
issue, that there is no place for military 
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retaliation that kills civilians. That mes- 

sage is what I believe, and I am delighted 

to see it expressed so clearly and un- 

equivocally in a forum that obviously 
reaches a lot of people. 

Joyce Barrett, 

Peterborough, Ont. 


As a Canadian and a Presbyterian, I am 
saddened and shocked by the opinions 
expressed in the November Record. The 
perspectives offered are consistent with 
some of the great mistakes of history, in- 
cluding those made by Neville Chamber- 
lain prior to the Second World War. The 
opinions seem to suggest we should op- 
pose all efforts to stop the evils being 
committed by Al Qaeda and the Taliban. 

These terrorists have attempted to hi- 
jack Islam as they successfully hijacked 
the planes that crashed into the World 
Trade Center, the Pentagon and a Penn- 
sylvania field. We are not fighting Islam, 
as Joseph McLelland suggests, or all 
refugees, as Glynis Williams and Lynne 
Donovan suggest; we are fighting the hi- 
jackers, the criminals and the terrorists 
who have had free rein in our country 
and elsewhere for too long while posing 
as refugees, students and citizens. 

We must support this war, as we sup- 
ported the war against Hitler. Hitler mas- 
sacred six million Jews. Bin Laden would 
gladly do the same to equal or greater 
numbers of Christians and Jews if given 
the chance. If the opinions expressed in 
your magazine were followed by our lead- 
ers, we would give him that opportunity. 

Opinions expressed recently in the 
Record and the neglect of the Canadian 
government for its military demonstrate 
that some Canadians have short mem- 
ories. Perhaps the terrorists were right 
when they perceived our weakness. Per- 
haps we are no longer willing to defend 
the freedoms our ancestors sacrificed so 
much to give us. 

My father, a veteran of the Second 
World War, would roll over in his grave 
if he read the November issue of the 
Presbyterian Record. | am ashamed to be 
associated with the opinions expressed in 
this issue. 

James D. Snell, 
Nepean, Ont. 
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Signs on poles 
For the Record in the November issue in- 
forms us, “Poles indicate Canadians feel 
much closer to Americans.” Do any polls 
tell us what Scots, Afghans, Patagonians, 
among others, indicate about Canadian 
feelings for Americans? 
Jean Sonnenfeld, 
Toronto 


Copy Editor’s note: We have seen many 
signs and Canadian and American flags 
posted on poles and in windows around 
town with the message “We stand to- 
gether!” These indicate to us Canadians 
are feeling much closer to the Americans 
... But you and other alert readers are 
right, of course. Although we do know 
the difference between poles and polls 
(and roles and rolls, and reigns and 
reins, etc.), it grieves us that we missed 
this one. Ah, well, keeps us humble and 
our subscribers smiling! 


Ezra and Ruth 

In reading “The heart of God” (Novem- 
ber Record), I was struck by the inad- 
equacy of its treatment of both Ezra and 
Ruth. Ruth was not accepted as a mem- 
ber of the people of God based on some 
generalized notion of “tolerance.” Rather, 
the Israelites accepted her based on her 
willingness to commit herself to Naomi 
and to Naomi’s God — the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

It was precisely this commitment to 
the God of the Israelites that was lacking 
in the non-Israelite women with whom 
the men of Israel had intermarried in 
Ezra’s day. The problem as Ezra saw it 
was not that the women were foreigners 
but that they committed “detestable prac- 
tices” and were not committed to the 
God of the Israelites. 

The stories of Ezra and Ruth appear to 
have been interpreted by Williams and 
Donovan to suit a particular political 
agenda. Perhaps the most disturbing ques- 
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OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality, fully inclusive escorted tours 
and cruises for discerning travellers 
for over 33 years. 


Escorted Tours 


@ VIETNAM & CAMBODIA 
Feb 28/02 - 22 Days 
@ ROME, MALTA & SICILY 
Mar 3/02 — 22 Days 
@ AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Mar 6 & 13/02 —- 31 Days 
@ SOUTH AFRICA 
Mar 15/02 — 22 Days 
@ PORTUGAL / MADEIRA 
Apr 4/02 -— 18 Days 
@ CHINA / YANGTZE 
Apr 19/02 — 18 Days 
@ HERITAGE of TURKEY 
Apr 23/02 - 18 Days 
@ BEST of IRELAND 
May 19, Jun 2, Sep 8/02 — 16 Days 
@ HEART of ENGLAND 
Jun 2/02 — 15 Days 


@ SCOTLAND - Highlands & Isles 
Aug 14/02 — 15 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


@ PANAMA CANAL 
Feb 25/02 - 11 Days — SAVE 68% 
@ SOUTHERN CARIBBEAN 
Feb 24 & Mar 6/02 — 11 Days — SAVE 62% 
@ HOLLAND FLOWER CRUISE 
Apr 6/02 — 9 Days 
@ ALASKA - INSIDE PASSAGE 
May 7 & 20, Aug 6 & 19, 
Sep 9/02 — 8 Days — SAVE 50% 
@ ALASKA & The YUKON 
May 14, Aug 6 & 27/02 - 
14 Days — SAVE 37% 
@ RUSSIAN WATERWAYS 
May 17/02 - 16 Days 
@ SCANDINAVIA & RUSSIA 
Jun 8/02 - 12 Days — SAVE 63% 
@ CANADA & NEW ENGLAND 
Jun 12/02 - 11 Days — SAVE 64% 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 


Visit our Web site: 
www.craigtravel.com 
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tion raised by this article is whether or not 
the God they invoke is the God revealed 
in Jesus Christ who, as the creed states, 
was crucified, rose the third day, sits at the 
right hand of the Father, and will come 
again to judge the living and the dead. 
Roland De Vries, 
Montreal 


In defence of the Father 

I recently attended a funeral service in a 
Presbyterian church. The service was dig- 
nified and meaningful. Then, the benedic- 
tion was pronounced: “In the name of the 
Creator, the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 
The Son survived the mangling as did the 
Holy Ghost, but not the Father. 

I felt saddened over the death of my 
Christian friend and also, apparently, our 
Father. I have heard a pale imitation 
of the Trinity being offered as Creator, 
Redeemer and Sustainer, but never this 
hybrid Trinity. 

What are we doing in this denomina- 
tion? Are we compromising theology un- 
der the pressure of contemporary society? 

Jesus Christ came as the Son. He 
came as the ultimate revelation in the 
flesh of God. When he was asked, “Lord, 
teach us to pray,” he responded: “Our 
Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name.” All through the gospels, Jesus 
reveals the nature of God as our Father. 
And Father is a beautiful word! 


I have four adult children. When in- 
troducing me to someone, they introduce 
me as their father, never as their creator. 
I’ve not been sent a card on Creator’s 
Day. I never thought of my father in 
those terms. I would not diminish my 
father so! He was, in a sense, my creator 
but he was so much more as a man who 
loved his son and was always there for 
me. Such is our Heavenly Father. 

Was not part of Jesus’ pain on the 
cross because he felt abandoned by the 
Father? And what do we do with Jesus’ 
prayer in John 17, his words from the 
cross or the Great Commission in 
Matthew 28:18-20? Are Christians not 
invited to share in the Father-Son rela- 
tionship through Christ? Is not this the 
result of his atoning work? 

What is being offered is a weak imita- 
tion of the Trinity. In fact, it is no trinity at 
all. If we are trying to be contemporary, 
we are making a dreadful mistake. To take 
one quality or function of the Father and 
equate that with the person of the Father 
is a false understanding of the Trinity. I 
believe the word heresy is applicable. 

John Cruickshank, 
Simcoe, Ont. 


Editor’s note: The Committee on Church 
Doctrine presented an extensive report on 
this subject to the General Assembly in 
June 2001. It concluded with the recom- 


CONSIDER YOUR CALL 
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KNOX COLLEGE 
Saturday, January 26, 2002 


9:00 a.m. — 


5:00 p.m. 


Ministry? Theological Study? Personal Enrichment? 


If you believe that you may have a call to Ministry or simply an interest in 
increasing your knowledge of the Christian Faith within The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, here is an opportunity to discover more. Discover the 
challenge through conversations with Knox faculty members and students. 
For more information or a brochure, contact: 


Ministry 2002, Knox College 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6 
tel: 416-978-4503. fax: 416-971-2133 
e-mail: knox.registrar @utoronto.ca 
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mendation that “the only formula appro- 
priate and adequate for use in baptism is 
‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” 


Hang out the washing 

Although an interesting article (Peter 
Plymley Il, November Record) — and I 
love the tombstone inscription — I point 
out that “We’re going to hang out the 
washing on the Siegfried line” is a song 
from the Second World War, not the First 
World War. It spoofs Hitler’s defensive 
line along the Western Front. The lyrics 
and melody were written by Jimmy 
Kennedy and Michael Carr in 1939. 

The Siegfried line was a strong string 
of fortifications that presented terrible 
hardship for the Allies to penetrate after 
D-Day. 

Errol Reid, 
Bracebridge, Ont. 


India’s Christian schools 
As a recent visitor to India, and an edu- 
cator, I was particularly interested in 
Graham Kennedy’s observations of the 
Christian schools in Gujarat (“Going 
home after 45 years,’ October Record). 
He implies 60 per cent of the children at- 
tending these schools, or at least the large 
one in Ahmedabad, are Christian with 
the remainder being Hindu (30 per cent) 
and Muslim (10 per cent). If true, this is 
extraordinary and, perhaps, a good indi- 
cator of the success the Christian mission 
enjoys in Gujarat. To put these figures 
into a wider context, however, in the 
Christian-run schools I visited, including 
a Jesuit one in Darjeeling, several Chris- 
tian Brothers schools in New Delhi, 
Chandigarh, etc. and the Graham Homes 
in Kalimpong (a school founded in 1900 
by Dr. Graham, a former Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland), the number of 
Indian children who are Christian is, by 
contrast, small, averaging about 15 per 
cent. What all these schools and the ones 
in Gujarat have in common, however, 
apart from their Christian heritage and 
ethos, is the enormous competition for 
places regardless of faith backgrounds. 
Douglas Stewart, 
Regina 


Read additional letters to the editor on the 
Record's Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/record. 
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Elders’ 
oe Institute 


Our Mission 
To provoke Canadian Presbyterian 
elders to lead the church into more 
faithful, effective and wise 
ministry and mission. 


Course Update 


“The Role of the Elder” 
Short course now available. Free! 


Information 
Check our Web site or 
call toll-free to order. 
Watch our Web site for news 
on 2002 online courses. 
Subscribe to our e-mail list for 
information on dates and registration. 


www.eldersinstitute. com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 Iona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 
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_ from the, oderator: 


A call 


to the heart 


Why does no one want to come and minister at St. David's? 


thousand shades of blue shimmer 

in the bay. The railroad town, 

once bulging with pulp and paper 

workers, shows its age. And the 
changing face of Canadian industry. The 
faces in the pews reflect those in town: 
mostly older, year-lined, experience- 
etched. Tough people, hardened by their 
years together and saddened by a church 
fight. More than a dozen families fled 
when the last minister packed it in. The 
loyal few who remain need pastoral care 
and healing. 

It seems no one wants to be their pas- 
tor. The big old manse overlooks the 
smokestacks to the bay. One imagines 
summer evenings with ice tea in hand 
and winter mornings when the sun glints 
off the mountains on the other shore. 

St. David’s stands in the Maritimes, 
but it could also rise in Northern Ontario, 
the Prairies or Quebec. A typical church 
in a familiar place where King Cole tea 
still simmers on the back burner. 

St. David’s has been vacant for the 
past four years. What’s wrong with the 
place? with the people? The church fight 
doesn’t help, of course. Nor, perhaps, 
does the fact that loyalty sometimes looks 
like stubbornness. A woman probably 
wouldn’t be welcome in the pulpit except 
as occasional supply. The church wavers a 
bit: it needs a pastor to love the wounded 
people; at the same time, others hope to 
grow despite the bleak economy. Fall 
sick, and a Baptist minister visits. A re- 
tired United Church minister offers ongo- 
ing, well-received preaching. But no one 
wants to come to live and witness here. 

Were St. David’s unique, I’d feel dif- 
ferently. Unfortunately, examples abound. 


10 


It’s not that we ministers turn our collec- 
tive back on those who need us most but 
that other places seem to need us more. 
Which brings me, somewhat inarticu- 
lately, to the question of call. 

Ministry, after all, is not a job like any 
other. We do not choose where we want 
to live. That, presumably, is up to God. 

Maybe I’ve spent too long in mission 
charges. But the truth is, I do not under- 
stand why this problem plagues St. 


me most, not where they can pay me the 
best. That fact seems self-evident. I’m em- 
barrassed to put it on paper it’s so clear. 

I know many ministers of our church 
who lovingly and tirelessly serve their 
people and their God. Many sacrifice 
much and struggle to make ends meet. 
They work long and hard and they do not 
need to feel attacked. Many congrega- 
tions love their ministers and rightly so. 
Let’s keep things in perspective. 


Surely I go where people need me most 


David’s. Oh, of course I understand it’s 
nice to live near one of the theological 
colleges. I understand family needs and 
responsibilities: if the husband is a 
tenured teacher, the wife can hardly pick 
up everything and move. If we have a 
child with special needs, we’re not free to 
move away from her school. If we have 
kids in high school, we probably should 
not pull them away from their friends. 

But a lot of us really do have more 
freedom than that. Those who are re- 
viewing whether or not we can continue 
to afford our medical plan point out that 
many of our clergy are aging. Our kids 
have grown and are on their own. We 
have buried our parents. 

Once, we required young graduates to 
serve places like St. David’s — at least for 
two years. No question but that the system 
abused some young people, but it also 
freed us up. In any case, let me be clear: I 
am not suggesting that we return to that 
system. I do not see why only the young 
need to hear God’s call to St. David’s. Un- 
less ministry really is merely a job like 
any other, surely I go where people need 


Sister Claire comes to mind. She vis- 
ited El Salvador in the 1980s and desper- 
ately longed to serve. But she was the 
principal of a prestigious girls high 
school in a fancy U.S. suburb, and the 
bishop wouldn’t release her. The years 
passed, and she finally retired. “Now, if 
you still feel pulled, you can go,” the 
bishop said. And she’s been in Central 
America ever since. 

Our clergy have real needs and pulls. I 
don’t want to surrender the responsibility 
for discerning the call to anyone. Still, the 
church must discipline its servants, if only 
to help us love the people of St. David’s. 

A public commitment: sometime, be- 
fore I retire, I shall serve such a congre- 
gation for at least four years. I put this in 
writing here. And I can hardly wait! 

I invite my colleagues to do the same. 


Spe Leese 


Moderator’s itinerary — 


Central America 
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Blueprint for an effective children’s summer program 


he teachers sit primly, dressed in 
their Sunday best. The organist 
takes her place at the pump organ. 
Soon, hundreds of children in suits 
and pinafores file into the large circular 
room for opening exercises. The year is 
1896. Erskine Presbyterian’s new Sunday 
school hall is full — so full that, 27 years 
later, even more rooms would have to be 
added to accommodate the 800 attending 
Sunday afternoon classes. It seemed the 
children would never stop coming. 

But they did. With Church Union in 
1925, Erskine lost more than half its con- 
gregation to the new United Church. A 
brief glimmer of rebirth appeared in the 
1950s but, by the 1970s, fewer and fewer 
made it a habit to attend church. More- 
over, Erskine’s original Scots neighbour- 
hood had been replaced by a large ethnic 
population, and its mission came to focus 
on newly arrived Vietnamese and 
Cambodian children. But these children 
also moved on and, by the mid-1990s, 
Erskine had fewer than a dozen children. 
Barring a miracle, the Sunday school 
was doomed to extinction. 


Exactly 100 years after the beginning 
of our story, on a hot day in July 1996, a 
small group gathered in that same Sun- 
day school hall. The five adults were ap- 
prehensive. How many children would 
show up? Would they enjoy this new 
vacation Bible school? Twenty-five at- 
tended. By the end of the week, they 
went home hoping to come next year. 

Fast-forward six years. Laughing chil- 
dren pour in the front door of the newly 
air-conditioned sanctuary, calling to 
friends from last year. There are so many 
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(95 in all!) registration forms run out. At 
the final sharing time, the church is 
packed with children, parents, grandpar- 
ents and friends. The worship is dyna- 
mic, the sharing is Christ-centred, the 
goodbyes are sad — and the kids can’t 
wait till next year. In only six years, 
Erskine’s summer enrolment had in- 
creased from 25 to 95. No wonder 
church members are so excited! 

It had been risky to start a vacation 
Bible school in the oldest part of Hamil- 
ton’s north end. Churches on the boom- 
ing escarpment might be growing, but 
those in the lower city were stagnating 
with old buildings and aging congrega- 
tions. Yet, we waded in with spectacular 
success. How did we do it? 
¢ We changed the name of our program. 

Why would children want to come to 
something called “vacation Bible 
school’ after a whole year of school? 
Why not replace “school” with 


Dawn Martens 


“camp”? It was a small change, but 
“camp” created a more upbeat image. 
We hold our vacation Bible camp 
(VBC) the same week each year so 
families can plan their vacations around 
it. And we limited it to one week, 9 a.m. 
to 12 p.m. daily. 

We learn from our mistakes. We con- 
tinually assess our activities to see 


_what we can do better or replace 


with new things. Curriculum content 
changes, timetables shift and activities 
move around. At first, we held group 
singing in the original Sunday school 
hall, a beautiful but cavernous gym; 
now, we use our bright sanctuary, with 
its excellent sound system and raised 
platform. The children sit at the front, 
not like little tin soldiers neatly in rows 
but moving about happily during 
singing and becoming acquainted with 
beautiful church architecture dating 
from 1884. 
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continued 


¢ We change our teaching methods. Our 
first curriculum was heavily based on 
written material with workbooks that 
appealed only to a few girls. Now, 
everyone is doing hands-on activities 
such as drama, crafts and organized 
sports. 

We don’t believe everything has to be 
changed constantly. Unlike adults, 
children enjoy repetition. So the para- 
chute games and favourite songs and 
routines reappear every year. 


people to direct VBC. The women of 
the church contribute to the directors’ 
salaries and help ensure that the camp 
is free to all: families with low in- 
comes may find even $10 a child too 
expensive. Erskine sometimes benefits 
from donations from grateful parents. 

We are not afraid to beg, borrow or 
cross denominational lines. We ob- 
serve other Bible schools and use some 
of their materials. Our leadership in- 
cludes volunteers from other churches. 


The worship is dynamic, the sharing is Christ-centred, 


the goodbyes are sad — 


and the kids can’t wait till next year 


¢ We practise patience. It took six years 
to build up numbers. It does no good to 
hearken back to the days of 800 chil- 
dren on Sunday afternoons; we build 
from where we are and address the 
needs of today’s children. 
e We make music dynamic. At first, we 
sang to tapes included with the curricu- 
lum material. But the tapes didn’t let 
us vary tempos and moods of songs or 
spontaneously change their order. And, 
frankly, many songs were boring. But, 
now, copyright programs give us a rich 
variety of live music ranging from silly 
action songs to reverent praise chor- 
uses. Children lead songs they know. 
Guitars, percussion, flutes, recorders, 
electronic keyboards, overheads and 
microphones — all spell FUN. 
We organize better. We distribute cur- 
riculum early enough for workers to 
become familiar with it and for 
“teams” to plan projects like banner- 
making and drama. Craft leaders, for 
instance, meet early and often to be- 
come fully prepared for projects re- 
lated to Bible stories. They sort out 
materials gathered from the congrega- 
tion or bought. We have pepped up 
pre-registration. Forms include emer- 
gency health information and note 
church attendance. We are still work- 
ing on the process so there are fewer 
unregistered children on the first day. 
We dare to ask for funding. Erskine 
now hires one person or a team of two 
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One gifted song-leader, a Roman 
Catholic, introduces children to songs 
and liturgy they wouldn’t otherwise be 
exposed to. 

We display art, a yearly photo collage 
and colourful banners around the 
church to remind people VBC is fun 
and children are important in our min- 
istry. The children love to come back 
to pick themselves out in a collage or 
proudly point to their contribution to 
the banner. 

We spread the word. We advertise in 
local newspapers, distribute flyers and 
find schools that will let us put ads in 
their newsletters. Above all, we tell 
people about VBC. Children come a 
long way because one family told an- 
other, who told another, who told an- 
other. Parents entrust their children to 
us because someone they know is 
coming to VBC. 

We use teen “graduates” as volunteers. 
Their enthusiasm is infectious, and 
they know all about the latest “trendy 
things” kids enjoy. 

We take children as young as three so 
younger siblings and children of vol- 
unteers can be looked after. This re- 
quires extra help and a nursery, but 
small children often bring their older 
siblings with them. 

We always try to keep our sense of hu- 
mour so VBC is, as one child put it, “‘a 
blast.” But we are concerned about the 
spiritual lives and behaviour of our 


little charges, spelling out our rules at 
the beginning of camp: listen when a 
leader is talking, no body contact, be 
kind to others, respect church property. 
If someone breaks the rules, there are 
time-outs — or the child may finally 
be withdrawn from the program. This 
may sound harsh, but I have seen Bible 
camps where out-of-control children 
effectively destroyed creative pro- 
grams. Our camp has a safe and mutu- 
ally respectful environment. 

We are building strong lay leadership. 
This year, a day-care worker had bril- 
liant ideas for the craft centre, a high 
school teacher directed the drama 
group, a shy woman helped in the 
kitchen, a high school student ran gym 
games, and a retired traffic engineer 
was the best banner-maker ever. Most 
important, perhaps, and this is not al- 
ways the case, our session and minister 
are very supportive. 

We believe our Christian roots must be 
evident. VBC volunteers are commis- 
sioned in a Sunday service, and the 
congregation is asked to uphold them 
and the children in prayer. 

Although children’s Sunday attend- 
ance has blossomed, we still have a lot to 
learn about encouraging “unchurched” 
kids to join us Sundays at Erskine. But 
we have gained both adults and children, 
and Erskine’s Christian education has 
become more activity based. VBC’s in- 
fectious fun has also been transplanted 
into children’s songs in Sunday worship, 
and drama has become a regular part of 
intergenerational services. 

It’s amazing what VBC adults learn 
from observing the creative gifts of other 
laypeople when they act out Bible char- 
acters in full costume, for example. And 
the openness, innocence and insight of 
the children as they worship leave a last- 
ing mark on us all. 

If your church has never run a VBC, 
try it. Are you terrified at the thought of 
even starting? Think back to the tiny 
group of early Christians in an immense 
and hostile Roman Empire. Look how 
they grew! TA 


Dawn Martens is a member of Erskine 
Church in Hamilton, Ont. 
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My dear editor: 


As we begin a new year, I suppose 
there will be seers among us who note it 
is a numerical palindrome — reading the 
same forward as backward (2-0-0-2) — 
and find significance in that. After all, the 
next such year will be 2112. 

With a backward glance at our dear, 
beleaguered denomination’s history, per- 
haps we can look forward at the same 
time. (It is January, the month honouring 
Janus, the god of Roman mythology with 
two faces, one at the front and the other 
at the back of his head — patron saint of 
four-lane commuters. ) 

Though our determination to double 
our membership in the 1980s produced 
valuable research, by 1991 (the last 
palindromic year), it became evident we 
wouldn’t. A partial victory was ours in 
that we didn’t decline by half. By 2112, 
it will be evident only our timing was 
off. The Double in the First Decade (of 
the 22nd century) will have succeeded. 
From a firm base of 598 members, we 
will proudly announce we are 
now 1,237 strong! 

The endless search un- 
dertaken in the last half 
of the 20th century to find 
a Presbyterians Sharing... 
assessment formula accept- 
able to all will have concluded 
with an agreement forged among 
all six congregations. The formula of 
2112 will read: “(1) Calculate the total of 
all income received by the congregation. 
(2) Send it in.’ The agreement will be 
forged because the Presbyterian churches 
of Korea, Ghana and Guyana will agree 
together to underwrite all costs on the 
Canadian mission field. 

The medical-dental plan will consist 
of a free sample of Echinacea. 

Following the example of political ne- 
gotiations begun in 2002 to create a North 
American perimeter of defence against 
terrorism, Presbyterians north and south 
of the border will, in 2112, reunite in self- 
defence against schism. The thorniest, 
most intractable cause of division will be 
overcome in a joint statement issued by all 
43 General Assemblies: “It is permissible 
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to ordain people who are gay as long as 
they are not too happy about it.” 

By 2112, it will become evident that a 
draconian decision regarding church 
music, and the suitability of various gen- 
res thereof, is necessary. “The Battle of 
the Bands” — having taken on an al- 
together too literal meaning — will reach 
an enforced truce. Church music will be 
provided by holograph, and virtual reality 


Epistle of Jude” (alt) by the Beatles, and 
something to be determined from the 
Michael Jackson songbook. He will have 
to have a say since his clone will be per- 
forming in 2112 or, maybe, Michael him- 
self in whatever he uses for flesh. (He 
will be backed by Keith Richards and the 
seventh version of the Rolling Stones.) 
The Classic/Contemporary/Techno 
package will feature lush oratorios, 


The Presbyterian Record of 2112 will be distributed on a chip — 
not a microchip, but a salt and vinegar chip. Biotechnology will 
allow the magazine to be easily digested ... 


worship leaders will come in four 
flavours. 

The Old, Old, Very Old 100th pack- 
age will feature a “presenter” with a tun- 
ing fork leading an ample assortment of 
four metrical psalms. 


The 1960s Folkie package will allow 
for choice among four classics: “Jesus 
was a Capricorn” by Kris Kristofferson, 
“Spirit in the sky” by Norman Green- 
baum, “Michael, row the boat ashore” by 
the Brothers Four (who were related not) 
and “He’s got the whole world in his 
hands” — a special, deluxe holograph 
supplied free on request through a legacy 
established by Bill Gates. 

The Jurassic Rock package will offer 
four throbbing theme songs of praise: 
“Sunday, Bloody Sunday” by U2, “Par- 
adise City” by Guns N’ Roses, “Hey, 


masses and passions, featuring synthes- 
izer, theremin, and modified xylophone. 
Compositions along the lines of “The 
Unmoved Mover Oratorio” (and three 
others) will prove popular since they run 

for about an hour, leaving no time for 
anything else. 

The Presbyterian Record of 
2112 will be distributed on a 
chip — not a microchip, 

but a salt and vinegar 

chip. Biotechnology 

will allow the magazine 

to be digested easily, 
though some people will 
think the West has been 
slighted by not making the 
flavour of the chip mesquite 
Bar-B-Q. An editor’s poll will sup- 
port the choice as being more in keeping 
with our denomination’s character. 

The 238th General Assembly will 
face tough decisions on making the 
Burning Bush our official logo, whether 
or not to use Latin terms in the church 
courts since English is now de facto an 
unused language if not de jure, and the 
awkward matter of whether or not a 
Presbyterian can, without compromise, 
be a Rotarian. 


Yours presciently, 


Lav Weoley L- 
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5 
SD) Equipping the laity 


We do a disservice to the church whenever we refer to the pastorate as "the ministry": for example, when we speak of ordination 
But diakonia is a generic word for service; it lacks specificity until a descriptive adjective is added, whether "pastoral," "social, ‘ 
are themselves called to ministry, indeed to give their lives in ministry. But the expression "full-time Christian ministry" is not to’ 


industry and the home. We need to recover this vision of the wide diversity of ministries to which God calls his people. 


Dwight Browns: Mir. Laos 


by John Congram 


The man who provides support and direction to the FLAMES year of “Equipping the laity” 


ow Dwight Browns ended up as 

co-ordinator of the FLAMES year 

of “Equipping the laity” is a model 

of how God calls people. In Janu- 
ary 2001, he was working at his first paid 
church job. The Presbytery of Westmin- 
ster had sent him to British Columbia’s 
Sunshine Coast to explore the possibility 
of establishing a new congregation. 
While working there, he received a copy 
of the ad for co-ordinator. A friend had 
seen it and sent it with this note: “Dwight, 
you should apply for this job. It has your 
name written all over it.” 

Someone had been sensitive enough to 
recognize Dwight’s gifts. Today, Dwight 
affirms that action as a call from God. “I 
truly believe I am in the right place at the 
right time,” he says. That call has been 
further confirmed by others who work for 
the Life and Mission Agency and by old 
friends and colleagues. He also sees con- 
firmation in the warm way he has been re- 
ceived and in the willingness of others to 
consider his views. For him, it all came to- 
gether last year during the 127th General 
Assembly in June with the party that 
launched the year of “Equipping the laity.” 

To define the word laity, Dwight likes 
to go back to the Greek. The Greek word 
laos means the people of God — all of 
them. The way we use the word today, 
we often distinguish between the clergy, 
whom we consider to be the paid profes- 
sionals, and the non-professional church 
workers we call the laity. “I prefer the 
original meaning,” Dwight says, “where 
it means everyone. Each, of course, has 
his or her particular responsibilities.” The 
clergy’s prime job among the laos is to 
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teach and train others for ministry. 

The church should not expect mir- 
acles during Dwight’s year on the job. 
After all, it is only half-time. But he does 
have a vision for what can be accomp- 
lished by the time his contract runs out in 
the spring of 2002. By then, he hopes, all 
Presbyterians will be aware that all 
Christians are called to minister. He 
hopes they will realize ministry is much 
larger than what happens within the 
church walls, for Christians are called to 
minister wherever they are. He hopes by 
year’s end “all kinds of ordinary people 
will have had the opportunity to share the 
extraordinary stories of what has hap- 
pened to them in their everyday lives.” 
He hopes all kinds of people will feel 
encouraged to become the people God 
intends them to become. 

Dwight likes to place the emphasis on 
“co-ordinate” rather than “doing” when 


it comes to his present job. In his own 
words, his task is: “to co-ordinate and 
engage existing resources wherever pos- 
sible, to organize and encourage grass- 
roots initiatives that can gather speed and 
run on their own, to create interest in and 
provide a source for potential resources 
primarily through the Presbyterian Web 
site so that individuals and congregations 
will have an effective starting point to 
pursue lay ministry.” 

An important influence in his own life 
has been the teaching of Paul Stevens at 
Regent College in Vancouver. His courses 
in applied theology and market-place 
ministries awakened in Dwight the real- 
ization that Christians can be in ministry 
wherever they are. We do not have to be 
evangelists in the traditional sense of that 
word. However, Stevens also taught that if 
our co-workers do not realize there is 
something different about us or fail to be- 
come suspicious we might be Christians, 
something is wrong. This often happens 
not primarily through what we say but by 
the way we conduct ourselves, the ethics 
we apply and the way we treat others. 
These things become absolutely critical in 
witnessing for Jesus in our everyday lives. 

Dwight sees his task as building 
bridges between Sunday and the rest of 
the week. When this occurs, faith be- 
comes a dynamic force in people’s lives 
whether they are at work or at leisure. 

How does Dwight propose to make 
this vision a reality in the Presbyterian 
Church? An insert has already appeared 
in the Record in which laypeople shared 
their stories. By the end of the year, three 
regional conferences will have been held 
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#5 in the series 


n terms of "entering the ministry." This use of the definite article implies that the ordained pastorate is the only ministry there is. 
0litical," "medical" or another. All Christians without exception, being followers of him who came "not to be served but to serve,” 
e restricted to church work and missionary service; it can also be exercised in government, the media, the professions, business, 


where people will gather to explore lay 
ministry. Dwight hopes to seek out 
people who have a passion for ministry in 
the work-place — locally, globally and in 
the home. He will approach sessions and 
congregations to tell them about these ini- 
tiatives. And he hopes presbyteries will 
set up their own conferences and retreats 
on this subject. “We want,” he says, “to 
start little fires across the church until 
they become like a forest fire.” 

Dwight has been around too long not 
to recognize there may be obstacles to 
realizing this vision. He knows there are 
some in the church who do not want 
themselves or others to do anything more 
than serve Communion, sing in the choir, 
take up the offering or preach once in a 
while. He also knows some of this talk 
can be threatening to the clergy. Not all 
clergy agree their primary task is to train 
others for ministry. 

Another barrier is the feeling of inade- 
quacy among some Christians. They fail 
to realize the skills and talents they have 
honed in their everyday lives can be 
effectively used in ministry for Jesus 
Christ. They may not realize that to do 
good quality work, whatever it may be, is 
in itself a witness to Jesus Christ. To treat 
a co-worker with respect or to stand up for 
the rights of someone else in the work- 
place is also serving Jesus. To be willing 
to forgive as God forgives us also wit- 
nesses to Jesus. He points to many in the 
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Bible, like Moses and Jeremiah, who 
were also reluctant to minister because 
they did not believe they had the gifts. 
“All of God’s people have been given 
gifts,’ Dwight affirms. “Some may have 
the spiritual gifts Paul lists; others may 
have talents honed in the business or 
secular world.” 

There is always the temptation to see 
others as more talented than yourself and 
to believe God can use only their talents 
or gifts. “Freedom comes,’ Dwight says, 
“from discovering the gifts God has 
given you.” 

The consumer idea of Christianity 
also presents an obstacle. This idea pro- 
claims that we go to church to be served 
and to receive the things we need for our 
own welfare. We should be free to choose 
or to reject whatever is placed before us, 
just as we do when we go to a grocery 
store. A similar view is that only the min- 
ister does the ministering; the rest of us 
are there simply to assist him or her in 
doing the job of ministry. 

Christians are called to radical change. 
Talk without action is useless. We need to 
learn how to engage in Christian action. 
The model of ministry Dwight proposes 
is an action-oriented model. But he is 
aware Christians also need a life of dis- 
ciplined prayer and study of the Scripture 
to undergird their action. Dwight points 
to the nuns who serve with Mother 
Teresa’s order in India. They engage in 


WHEN GOD CALLS US, 
WE'RE EXPECTED To 
RESPOND WITH A LIFE 


OF WITNESS AND SERVICE. 
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— John R.W. Stott 


their mission to the poor and dying for 
only five hours each day. The rest of their 
day is spent in prayer, study of the Scrip- 
ture and the other tasks of ordinary living. 
Sometimes, he says, we think we need to 
work 18 hours each day but, without 
prayer and Bible study, our work be- 
comes hollow and we tend to burn out or 
become embittered in our work. 

Dwight also points to the critical role 
small groups play in the church. They 
can be the means by which we encour- 
age and love one another. Everyone 
needs the personal, intimate relationships 
and mentoring a small group can pro- 
vide. This is often not available in larger 
congregations. The church in China, he 
says, is a good example of a church that 
has grown through the effective use of 
small groups. “It is important to add 
here,’ Dwight comments, “that what we 
are talking about is not techniques but 
principles drawn from Scripture.” It is a 
case of looking for the wave that God 
creates, then surfing on it. 

From his experience working on the 
Sunshine Coast for eight months, Dwight 
has a new appreciation for the church 
as community. On his return, his home 
congregation welcomed him warmly. 
“People were excited to see me. They 
wanted to know if I was home to stay. 
My absence had made a difference. They 
really had missed me.” The absence of 
anyone from what Paul describes as the 
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These two young girls are among the two million refugees waiting in 
Pakistan to return home when the violence in Afghanistan finally ends. 
Your donations to PWS&D help Action by Churches Together and the 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank provide food, water, tents, blankets and 
other supplies to Afghan refugees and internally displaced families 
inside Afghanistan. Family Shelter Kits with a tent, one groundsheet, 
one plastic tarp and four blankets cost $140 each. Supplementary food 
rations, including beans, rice, wheat, cooking oil, sugar and tea, cost 
$400 for a family for six months or $66 each month. 
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You can help support the people of Afghanistan affected by drought and years of 
war. PWS&D’s emergency relief programs depend on the financial support of 
individuals and congregations from across Canada. PWS&D receives no funds 
from Presbyterians Sharing... With matching grants from the Canadian 
International Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 
Address 
City 
Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 


Body of Christ makes a difference. The 
church needs everyone exercising his or 
her gifts for the good of the whole. 

What is the one thing Dwight would 
like to have written in the hearts of every 
Presbyterian by the end of his term? “We 
have all been called by God. We are re- 
quired to respond. Anyone who confesses 
that Jesus Christ is Lord is called to 
Christian ministry.” For Dwight, it can be 
summed up by a line in a song: “They will 
know we are Christians by our love.” 4 


For further reflection and 

discussion 

Read the Scriptures listed below and 

answer the following: 

1. What names and metaphors were used 
to describe Jesus? 

2. What names and metaphors were as- 
signed to the people of God, the church? 

3. What is the church to do? : 

4. How is the church to do these things? 


Matthew 5:13-16, 9:35, 11:25-30, 16:13-16, 
18:15-20, 22:34-40, 25:31-40, 28:16-20 

Mark 10:43-45 

Luke 4:14-19, 4:38-45 

John 3:16, 4:1-23, 10:14-18, 13:34-35, 20:19-20 

Acts 1:3-8, 2:40-47, 4:32-36, 5:38-42, 6:1-7 

Romans 12:1-8, 15:1-7 

| Corinthians 12:11-31 

ll Corinthians 5:17 - 6:1 

Galatians 5:13-15, 6:1-3 

Ephesians 1:22-23, 2:19-22, 3:1-6, 3:14-21, 
4:11-16, 5:22-23 

Colossians 1:24-28, 3:15-16 

| Thessalonians 1:1-3, 5:8-11 

Hebrews 10:24-25; 13:7, 17 

| Peter 2:9-10 

| John 1:5-7, 4:7-21 


Write a simple sentence stating what the 
church is to be and to do. 


Resources 

Future Faith Churches by Don Posterski 
and Gary Nelson (Wood Lake) 

The Lay Ministry Revolution by Eddy Hall 
and Gary Morsch (Baker) 

The Purpose Driven Church by Rick Warren 
(Zondervan) 


Upcoming events 

April 26-28 — Radisson Hotel, 
Canmore, Alberta 
Theme: Living Faith: Going Beyond 
the Sanctuary Door 
Keynote speaker: Don Posterski 
www.beyondthesanctuarydoor.ca 


April 26 -27 — Chedoke Church, 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Theme: Breaking the Glass Ceiling 
Keynote speaker: John Vissers 
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by Joseph C. McLelland 


Why stress on New Year's 
reflects an even older 
kind of superstition — 
the Celtic tradition 
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ow that our church is no longer resolutely Scottish — 
or, perhaps, because of this — we can learn much from the 
tradition of Scottish Presbyterianism. At this season, for 
instance, our worthy forebears would virtually ignore 
Christmas and concentrate on New Year’s, or “Hogmanay.” 
This was chiefly because of the “superstitious” way in which their 
Roman Catholic past had observed Christ’s Mass and other feast days. 
Of course, they also cut themselves off from the positive good of the 
Roman rite, missing the meaning of Advent and Epiphany. (On the other 
hand, today’s Christmas owes too much to commercial greed and sentimen- 
tal nostalgia, building on Charles Dickens’ A Christmas Carol and Clement 
Moore’s “’Twas the Night Before Christmas.’’) 

The strange word of our title most likely comes from the Old French 
“Au gui menez!” (To the mistletoe go) or “auguilanneuf,” which became the 
Scots “Hogmanay.” There is also a connection to the Icelandic Hogmanat, 
the ritual blood sacrifice of the winter solstice. The New Year’s season was 
féte de fous, “the daft days.” It had its own superstitions, like sweeping out 
the house in preparation for Ne’er Day, and hoping a dark-haired man 
bearing gifts (coal or a penny) would be the first over the threshold after 
midnight. (Before my pate turned grey, I was a welcome “‘first-footer.’”) 

Why such stress on New Year’s? Ah, there’s the rub, for it reflects an 
even older kind of superstition — the Celtic tradition. Yes, I know I’m a 
heretic for being cynical about things Celtic, now so popularized (or roman- 
ticized?). Of course, it’s a noble and fascinating cultural tradition, but I 
doubt whether its “spirituality,” focused on the four elements and nature 
festivals, is much help these days except to New Age devotees (even if 
St. Columba was the first to sight the Loch Ness Monster). 

The ancient Celtic religion turned on two feasts — Beltane (May 1) 
and Samain or New Year’s (November 1). Even today, a crowd gathers on 
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The Whole People of God 
Celebrates to Say Thank you! 


n June 17, 2001, creators and users of The Whole 
( ie of God gathered to celebrate over 18 years of 
this vibrant Christian education and worship resource. 
elebration recognized the strong community and grassroots 
inections, and the ongoing partnership with the 
denominations that use it. Over the years, The Presbyterian 
ch in Canada has contributed writers, editors and resource 
le to the development team, sent representatives to annual 
tings, created the denominational handbook for 
Presbyt erian congregations using the resource, and provided 
denominational liaisons. We wish to acknowledge: 
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And the many congregations that have shared ideas, sent letters, 
phone calls and filled out evaluation forms that helped us create 


this resource. © 


he traditions, om, stories and gifts of The Whole People of 
God will live on in a new resource called Seasons of the Spirit. 
See back page for mm 
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The Canadian Council of Churches 
is inviting applications for the position of 
General Secretary 


For details, visit our Web site or contact the 
Canadian Council of Churches at: 


Tel: 416-232-6070 # Fax 416-236-4532 
Web site: www.web.net/~ccchurch 


Candidates should submit a detailed résumé by 4 p.m., Feb. 28, 2002, to: 


Chairperson, Search Committee, CCC 
3250 Bloor Street W., 2" Floor, Toronto, ON M8X 2Y4 


the heights of “Arthur’s Seat” (shades of 
Camelot!) in Edinburgh to wash in the 
revitalizing dew of the May morning. 
A happy time was that of Lugnasad 
(August 1), the dancing festival dedi- 
cated to the god Lug. It was a species of 
fertility cult, guided by Druids and cele- 
brating spring and harvest, with appro- 
priate rites to assure abundance of lambs 
and “corn” (grain). 

In times past, however, things were 
not so simple for either Celtic or Presby- 
terian religion. Soon after the Reforma- 
tion, an age of legalism took over — 
judgmental and even spiteful. Robert 
Burns caught its spirit in “Holy Wullie’s 
Prayer.” No one has probed its darker 
side as did novelists John Buchan and 
James Hogg. The latter’s Memoirs and 
Confessions of a Justified Sinner bares 
the awful temptation to “sin, that grace 
may abound” (Romans 6:1). Its anti-hero 
is truly an “Immoralist,’ as André Gide 
saw when he patterned his own work 
after Hogg’s. Buchan’s Witch Wood re- 
mains my favourite. Its village folk were 
rigidly righteous in their churchgoing 
and spying out of sins of the flesh, and in 
their zeal for a covenanted nation. After 
all, were they not “elected into grace’? 
But, at the old festivals, they resorted to 
the sacred grove for dance and sacrifice 
(led by the elders!). Their new, young 
minister proved helpless before such 
hypocrisy; his sermons on grace were 
too soft for their fierce faith. 

The Hogmanay that once outshone 
Christmas now seems reduced to a thing 
of over-imbibing on the one hand and 
Watch Night Services on the other. 
Christmas is secure at last in its place be- 
tween Advent and Epiphany. Indeed, 
New Year’s falls within these Twelve 
Days and, so, forms part of our modern 
celebration of the Word-made-flesh. The 
old ways seem curious and outmoded. 
So may we, in toasting the New, rejoice 
that Gospel now rules our lives and lit- 
urgy. And give thanks for the many ways 
in which our many-splendoured world, 
pagan as well as Christian, has managed 
to find hope in the turning of the year. & 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor of 
McGill University and The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and a contributing editor of 
this magazine. 
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Along the road ahead, we should still be prepared to let our jaws hang low in total surprise 


Ithough the official title of this 

article is “The road ahead,’ the 

truth of the matter is I really don’t 

know what lies ahead except it 
will be, for the most part, different than 
what we are expecting or even what we 
can imagine. My mother taught me that a 
long time ago. She taught me never to 
expect the obvious and never to leave my 
heart closed to wonder. 

When she lay a-dying in 1992 at my 
sister’s house — and she knew she was 
dying — I got very close to her. All the 
psychological protection I had built up 
to protect myself from her powerful and 
instinctively controlling personality had 
been put to one side in the face of the 
grandeur of death after a tumultuous but 
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well-lived life. My mother had a powerful 
faith, but I was never really able to fathom 
it. This was a woman who, in one breath, 
could speak derisively of the limitations in 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin’s theological 
cosmology and, at the same time, break 
into tears during the singing of “All things 
bright and beautiful, all creatures great 
and small.’ Sometimes, I felt she was in 
communion with every particle of the uni- 
verse and was longing to take her infinit- 
esimally small — but undoubted — place 
within it. At other times, I was convinced 
she was dreaming of halls of alabaster, 
crystal fountains and white-robed choirs 
stuck on the first line of the third verse of 
“God sees the little sparrow fall ...” 
About two weeks before she died, at a 


particularly close moment, I finally sum- 
moned up the courage to ask the question 
I was longing to get out. “Mum,” I blurted 
out, “where is it you believe you’re going? 
I really want to know.” 

She looked at me with eyes of wonder 
and I half stood up in my chair beside 
her bed. I was getting excited and I 
wanted to hear each word of her answer. 
She smiled. Big smile. “Darling,” she 
said, “I haven’t a clue. But I think it’s 
going to be interesting!” 

So that’s me, too. I haven’t a clue, but 
life is getting more interesting every day 
— more interesting despite all the dreary 
gloom around us. 

I preside over a secular academic insti- 
tution dedicated to creating community 
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and, let me tell you — as if anyone didn’t 
know — it’s getting increasingly difficult 
in North American materialistic society to 
create community. In my own Christian 
denomination, the Anglican Church, 
parish attendance continues to decline. 
One diocese has already shut down its op- 
erations and declared bankruptcy thanks 
to the litigation costs in the aboriginal 
abuses tragedy, and the head office — the 
office of the Primate — will probably 


For some reason, there seemed to be a 
lull in the conversation as this incredible 
insight floated in the air. The interviewer 
on the stage looked at me for some sort 
of continuation. “Oh,” I said, “yes, yes. 
That would be great. We could work on 
that as soon as we get all the people to- 
gether in Ireland who accept the found- 
ing role of Jesus Christ.” 

Enough sarcasm. Who knows? The 
road ahead may shock us with good 


Who knows? The road ahead may 
shock us with good news. 
The older | get, the more | have come to believe 


in the philosophy of 


“Who'd have thought... ” 


have to shut down, too. We’re still fighting 
denominational issues — and, sometimes, 
even divisive internal issues — when any 
rational observer would tell us the time 
had come long ago to work together. 

Let me digress on this point for a mo- 
ment. A few years ago, I found myself on 
the authors’ circuit with a writer whose 
reminiscences of a two-year sojourn in 
Israel had just been published. Her hus- 
band’s work had brought them there, and 
she was a decent enough person whose 
heart was in the right place, even though 
she had the historical insight of a mouse 
pad. The two of us, along with another 
author, were required to make 10-minute 
presentations — I think we did readings 
on this occasion — and then answer 
questions. At one point, this well- 
intentioned soul was asked if she saw 
any gleam of hope in the morass of Mid- 
dle East bitterness, intolerance and inter- 
religious violence. 

“I do,” she said cheerfully, almost 
chirpily. “Did you know Muslims, Jews 
and Christians all accept the founding 
role of Abraham in their faiths? Isn’t 
that fascinating? That was one of the 
things I learned during my time in 
Jerusalem. I think this is really some- 
thing positive for people in that part of 
the world to build on.” 
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news. The older I get, the more I have 
come to believe in the philosophy of 
“Who'd have thought ... ” You know: 
Who’d have thought the Soviet Union 
would end with a whimper, not a bang? 
Who’d have thought South Africa would 
be able to give the world lessons in hope 
and redemption? — and, yes, I know 
there are still grave problems, but there 
has also been extraordinary achieve- 
ment. Who'd have thought American 
politics would be laid low by the presi- 
dential zipper? Or who’d have thought 
you'd get a laugh about a joke that sees 
electoral observers from Chad and 
Bangladesh in America to oversee the 
presidential recount? Along the road 
ahead, we should still be prepared to let 
our jaws hang low in total surprise. 

For me, in a life of journalism and 
now in academia, it is the surprises that 
have been the juncture points of real sig- 
nificance — juncture points that have 
shaken me to my core and changed me. 
The most moving church service I ever 
attended, for example, still seems haunt- 
ing in its complex implications. It was in 
Hanoi in 1978. I was on an official jour- 
nalistic visit to Vietnam three years after 
the U.S. defeat. To prove to me there was 
religious freedom in Vietnam — which 
there was not, at least not in the sense that 


we would understand it — the Commu- 
nist government officials from the foreign 
ministry deposited my wife and me in a 
pew at the Roman Catholic cathedral. 

Despite the fact that the place was 
jammed, we were the only man and 
woman worshipping beside each other. 
Local culture dictated that men stay on 
one side of the centre aisle and women on 
the other. I knew from research this was a 
show church, that most of the other reli- 
gious buildings around the country — 
Christian and Buddhist — had been shut 
down, that “freedom of religion” was 
restricted to the old and unrepentant mar- 
ginals, that priests and bishops languished 
in brutal prisons, and that to retain overt 
faith under such circumstances was al- 
most a sign of madness. And, yet, at that 
amazing Mass, Elizabeth and I were sur- 
rounded by an aura of faith so strong we 
still shudder a bit when recalling it. How 
did I know? I can’t tell you. I knew. And 
so did Elizabeth. We had exactly the 
same perception. 

Just as we both knew that this amaz- 
ing sense of grace was also accompanied 
by an equally strong sensation of imme- 
diate terror and betrayal. To sit in a 
church and not know whether the person 
beside you, or in front of you, or behind 
you, was a Saint in the making or a police 
informer is to be confronted directly and 
powerfully by the stark range of options 
our human condition affords us. And, 
boy! do we know in the 20th and 21st 
centuries how bleak and cruel the darkest 
end of those options can be. 

The most influential 20th century 
Christian for me, as I expect he is for 
many, is Pastor Dietrich Bonhoeffer. I 
think of myself as a “Bonhoeffer Chris- 
tian.” I do not understand how anyone 
can profess to be a practising Christian 
today without coming to terms with the 
Holocaust and struggling through all the 
terrible pain that Christian certitude has 
inflicted on God’s chosen people through 
two millenniums. 

I hope it doesn’t sound too vain or 
pretentious to claim to be a Bonhoeffer 
Christian. I don’t mean it to be. At less 
cataclysmic moments, I am also a Henri 
Nouwen Christian and even a George 
Herbert Christian. But from Pastor Bon- 
hoeffer, I hear the pain of abandonment 
he must have felt just before he was 
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strung up to die by the Nazis, that every 
Jew who died in the gas chambers must 
have felt, that Jesus felt upon the cross, 
that the psalmist felt who first put to 
words: “My God, my God, why have 
you forsaken me?” 

Against this, the gloom of denomina- 
tional dysfunction or breakdown seems 
trivial. Against this, if you really get into 
it, there seems only a world beyond hope 
where even clutching at straws is stupid. 
It seems to me, though, that out of this 
central catastrophe of our time, with its 
ripping away of all pleasant religious 
platitudes, has come — also — extraor- 
dinary opportunity. It is the way Bon- 
hoeffer pointed in the amazing prayer he 
wrote days before his end at Flossenberg: 

In me there is darkness, 

But with you there is light; 

I am lonely but you do not leave me; 

I am feeble in heart, but with you 

there is help; 

Iam restless, but with you there is 

peace; 

In me there is bitterness, but with you 

there is patience; 

I do not understand your ways, 

But you know the way for me ... 

Let me try to bring us back from this 
abyss where I always feel such terrible de- 
spair. I listened recently to a retired rabbi, 
Rabbi Emeritus Dow Marmur of Holy 
Blossom Temple in Toronto, give Trinity 
College’s annual Larkin-Stuart Lecture. 
Rabbi Marmur is a senior fellow at 
Massey College and, at Holy Blossom, he 
presided over what I used to refer to as the 
most Anglican synagogue in the land. Be- 
ing an Anglican, of course, I meant it as a 
compliment, as a way of celebrating both 
Holy Blossom’s congregation and its pipe 
organ. Actually, a few months ago, when 
all the newspapers and television and 
computer companies were merging — or 
converging, as the buzz-word had it! — I 
suggested to Rabbi Marmur that it was a 
great time to converge his synagogue with 
my parish of St. Clement’s-and-All- 
Stockbrokers. He laughed. Briefly. 

So I was predisposed to listen to this 
good man of good faith as he lectured on 
homelessness, holiness and happiness. 
His message, at the end of the 20th cen- 
tury, was one of such transcendent gen- 
erosity that it has had me buzzing ever 
since. I hope not to do him a disservice 
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by synopsizing the first two lectures. In 
“Homelessness,” he argued persuasively 
that all religious people in the West are 
in exile. The Jewish experience in the 
Diaspora now has an echo in the decline 
of status and power of all mainstream 
Christian denominations. Miraculously, 
though, this decline in status and power 
has made relations between Christians 
and Jews better than they have ever been 
in 2,000 years. 

In the second lecture, on “Holiness,” 
Rabbi Marmur looked at some of the im- 
plications of this new situation, epito- 
mized by the shift from the holiness of 
place to the holiness of time. He implied 
that, as religious people no longer can 
claim to be in control of the realm, holy 
places have less religious and more polit- 
ical significance. The way we shall cele- 
brate faith in the new millennium, Rabbi 
Marmur said, is not in shrines but in 
marking sacred moments in time. 

In his great summing up in the third 
and final lecture, he traced the prospects 
for happiness in what he called, with a 
certain ironic wryness, a “post-modern 


speak at Trinity College without hav- 
ing Christian-Jewish co-operation in 
mind, let me suggest that the path 
forward toward mutual understanding 
and respect across traditional divides 
prompts us to read our texts together 
— not only to list that which separ- 
ates us, although nothing of that 
should be concealed, but also to es- 
tablish that which binds us so that, 
together, we may carry the portable 
Ark that contains the revelation to- 
ward a destination unknown yet real. 
It has guided homeless Jews and my- 
self. I’m eager to share the experi- 
ence with all people of faith who now 
regard themselves in exile.” 

That sounds like the road ahead I want 
to travel on. It’s a road of humble faith 
and unafraid doubt, of cherished tradi- 
tions and generous sharing, of recon- 
ciliation and realignment. I pray that the 
21st century will have no dark lessons to 
teach the 20th. I pray that the wonderful 
sense of community I found as I listened 
to Rabbi Marmur, the community we try 
to foster at our college and in our social 


For me, in a life of journalism and now in academia, 
it is the surprises 
that have been the juncture points of 
real significance — juncture points that have 


shaken me to my core 


theological era” in which the narcissism 
of affluence and mindless individuality 
will be more evenly balanced by renewed 
notions of community, especially reli- 
gious community. But it was the follow- 
ing section that made the hair on the nape 
of my neck stand up. It does so again as I 
prepare to quote him. After reading from 
Exodus 24, where Moses is depicted 
taking “the record of the Covenant and 
read[ing] it aloud to the people,’ Rabbi 
Marmur made this singular statement: 
“Since it is impossible for a rabbi to 


and changed me 


and private lives — I pray these are all 
signposted along the same route. 

And who knows? “Next year, 
Jerusalem” was a millennial wish that 
came true. Maybe all the people who 
trace their faith back to Father Abraham 
will find some common cause and we 
can say, “Who'd have thought ... ” [4 


John Fraser, former editor of Saturday Night 
magazine, serves as master of Massey College 
in the University of Toronto. This is part of an 
address given at the 30th anniversary cele- 
bration of The Toronto School of Theology. 
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* PWS&D partner 
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need 


hile the situation in Afghanis- 
tan is constantly changing, the 
one thing that remains con- 
stant is the desperate need for 
food and supplies for five million people 
facing a long, bitter winter in Afghanistan. 
Through Presbyterian World Service and 
Development (PWS&D), Presbyterians in 
Canada are showing their humanitarian 
concern by working with Action by 
Churches Together (ACT) and the Can- 
adian Foodgrains Bank (CFGB) to pro- 
vide food, water, tents, blankets and other 
supplies to Afghan refugees and internally 
displaced families inside Afghanistan. 

Both ACT and CFGB are working 
with and through Afghan NGOs (Non- 
Governmental Organizations) to deliver 
compassion to the people. This is one 
concrete demonstration of how solidarity 
and co-operation between Christians 
and Muslims, and between the Afghan 
people and “outsiders,” can function. 
Five thousand metric tonnes of lentils 
and beans from the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank will complement rations supplied 
by the Iranian Red Crescent Society 
(IRCS) in camps for internally displaced 
people — mostly farmers, herders, 
women and children — in northern 
Afghanistan. The IRCS is an affiliated 
organization of the Red Cross and has 
partnered with the Mennonite Central 
Committee of Canada (MCCC) for the 
past 10 years in various programs. 

The main implementing agencies of 
Action by Churches Together (a church- 
based network of disaster relief organiza- 
tions) — Church World Service (CWS), 
Christian Aid (CA) and Norwegian 
Church Aid (NCA) — are all working 
with local Afghan NGOs. These local 
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NGOs are familiar with the regions and 
know how to get supplies to people in 
need. Now that money markets in Kabul 
have resumed normal activity, funds have 
been transferred to the local partners to 
help them buy relief supplies from the 
open market in Kabul or in the provincial 
cities. Geir Valle, the director of NCA’s 
operations, explains, “It’s the easiest way 
to help, and it supports and encourages 
the development of normal economic life 
in the country.” The local partners mon- 
itor prices to make sure massive food 
purchases aren’t distorting prices for 
staple foods. 

With this help, two Norwegian Church 
Aid partners (the Afghanistan Rural Re- 
habilitation Association and the Sanayee 
Institute of Education and Learning) have 
successfully distributed two months of 
food to 6,570 families outside Kabul. 
With their help, Church World Service 
has also distributed 6,000 family shelter 
kits and supplementary food parcels to 
internally displaced Afghan families in 
central and northern areas of Afghanistan, 
and 3,000 to Afghan refugee families in 
Pakistan. The 9,000 shelter kits and sup- 
plementary food parcels are part of a 
planned delivery to 17,000 uprooted fam- 
ilies — some 119,000 people. The local 
Afghan NGOs also help distribute relief 
supplies brought in by other agencies. 
Local NGOs supported by Christian Aid 
have distributed some of the 4,000 metric 
tonnes of food from the World Food 
Program (WFP) in Herat. 

These dedicated local and interna- 
tional staff often work at great personal 
risk in delivering the aid, and it doesn’t 
always go smoothly. Hitching rides on 
trucks and hiking through old smugglers 
paths in the mountains, Afghan develop- 
ment worker Mehmood Sadege took two 
days to make it from the besieged city of 
Jalalabad in eastern Afghanistan all the 
way to Peshawar, a dusty border city in- 
side Pakistan. He was bearing bad news. 
The CWS agency where Sadege worked 
had been taken over by armed rebels. 
The offices of all international agencies 
and NGOs in Jalalabad were looted and 
their vehicles stolen in the wake of the 
Taliban’s retreat from the city on No- 
vember 15. During the mélée, one CWS 
employee was beaten when he refused to 
turn over the keys. Since then, Church 
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dete! 
of the churches 
and NGOs to 
continue to assist 
the people 
only grows stronger 


World Service reported that the situation 
in the northeastern city of Jalalabad has 
“stabilized” but that their vehicles and 
office remain in the hands of armed men. 
They continue to monitor the situation. 
With this set-back, the determination of 
the churches and NGOs to continue to 
assist the people only grows stronger. 
Work in this crisis also continues with 
Afghan refugees in surrounding coun- 
tries. In Peshawar, Pakistan, the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) has asked Norwegian Church 
Aid to help distribute food quietly to 
25,000 “invisible refugees” living in the 
urban areas of Peshawar — quietly be- 
cause the government of Pakistan does 
not want their situation advertised. These 
new arrivals from Afghanistan have not 
registered as refugees but are living with 
relatives in precarious conditions in the 
sprawling border city. The NCA will add 
additional food to the basic food package 
supplied by the UNHCR, and two of 
NCA’s local partners will conduct a sur- 
vey to identify families in need and carry 


out the distribution. NCA will also pro- 
vide 40 tents to be used as classrooms by 
schools in Peshawar, which have been 
overflowing with newly arrived refugee 
students since the U.S. bombing of 
Afghanistan began. 

Sometimes, the work also integrates 
development principles with relief work. 
Some 400 Afghan refugee women in 
Pakistan are earning a small income in a 
CWS-sponsored project to make 60,000 
quilts for distribution to other refugee 
families. Twenty thousand of the quilts 
will be put in Church World Service 
shelter kits. The UNHCR and UNICEF 
are purchasing the other 40,000 quilts for 
use in their emergency programs. 

Development work begun in Afghan- 
istan long before this current crisis also 
continues. Several rural health centres 
built by CWS’s community-based health 
programs and rural development work 
around Jalalabad have been occupied day 
and night by villagers determined to pro- 
tect them from the marauding armed 
groups. 

The work in Afghanistan involves 
many challenges, but PWS&D partners 
continue to get humanitarian aid to the 
people in need. They hope this aid will 
help in the long-term to create the stabil- 
ity on which a broad-based democratic 
solution depends. 


Compiled by Karen Plater, resource and com- 
munications co-ordinator for PWS&D from 
reports by Action by Churches Together and 
the Canadian Foodgrains Bank. 
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Facing 


the new reality 


by Moira Barclay-Fernie, Kate Jordan and John McPhadden 


The Presbytery of Montreal seeks to strengthen the ties between congregations and presbytery 


etween 1971 and 1991, the num- 

ber of Presbyterian church mem- 

bers within the Presbytery of 

Montreal declined from 10,000 to 
5,000. According to George Parsons of 
The Alban Institute, Quebec is the most 
secular society in all of North America. 
Since 1994, eight Presbyterian congrega- 
tions have closed. These facts have a 
huge impact on our congregations. 

In response to a letter written by sev- 
eral West Island ministers in 1988, the 
presbytery arranged for a review of 
churches within its bounds. Results of 
that review showed Quebec had (and 
has) a rapidly aging population and a de- 
clining birthrate. There was also a sharp 
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decline of English-speaking people over 
the past 10 years. So presbytery consid- 
ered how congregations could be helped 
in this new reality: a changing and aging 
population, fewer young people staying 
in the province after graduation, and 
others moving out of the province. 

Joseph McLelland reflected on another 
issue: “creeping congregationalism.” He 
believes this has led to a lack of unity 
within the presbytery. 

Presbytery agreed that part of its re- 
sponse must be to offer a better pastoral 
presence to congregations feeling threat- 
ened by so much societal change. Pres- 
bytery had not served congregations 
well, divorcing itself from their reality. A 


new visiting system headed by the late 
Rev. Alison Stewart-Patterson was set up, 
and a team affectionately known as The 
P Team visited all congregations. The 
team informed sessions about how pres- 
bytery and its committees function, invit- 
ing sessions to consider how presbytery 
and congregations might be mutually 
supportive. This initiative was a step to- 
ward rebuilding the relationship between 
presbytery and congregations. A more 
important step was the warm and helpful 
relationship the recently retired clerk de- 
veloped with church members when they 
phoned the presbytery office for help. 
When the visiting was completed, 
The P Team picked up the work of the 
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Future Directions Committee, formed to 
compile the review of churches. Over the 
past 10 years, the Future Directions 
Committee has been available on request 
to assist congregations in looking at their 
future. In cases of a pulpit becoming va- 
cant or a loan being requested for special 
building projects, major maintenance or 
repair work, the presbytery instructed 


* congregations that have prepared a 
mission statement and have a vision 
for the future tend to be healthier. 

The presbytery took the following 
steps in response to these insights: 
(1)The presbytery sponsored workshops 

with stimulating, informed speakers 

who helped us take stock in a non- 
judging context. These workshops 


Presbytery agreed that part of its 
response must be to offer a better 
pastoral presence to congregations 
feeling threatened by 
so much societal change 


members of the committee and other rel- 
evant committees to meet with represen- 
tatives of the congregation. Together, 
they consider where God is leading them 
and explore options for their future. 

It was often difficult to help congrega- 
tions. However, members of this com- 
mittee trained themselves to help congre- 
gations look at alternatives when they 
faced difficult and sometimes frightening 
situations for which they felt ill-prepared. 

Here are some insights from the 
Future Directions Committee: 

* responses to the future are as individ- 
ual as the congregations 

* congregations remain very congrega- 
tional 

e members of congregations need to 
consider how they approach others if 
they intend to spread the gospel be- 
yond their present community 

* congregations can no longer assume 
children of members, even if they live 
within the bounds, will stay within the 
church 

* society is made up of a larger number 
of faiths than ever before 

* congregations need to concentrate on 
and nurture young people — seeking 
ways to include them in the life of the 
congregation and the larger church 

¢ if we are to continue to be a Christian 
witness, we must look at ourselves to 
effect change 

e those who seek survival are already 
dead 
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were open to all — as many as 180 
people attended. George Parsons of 
The Alban Institute helped us see that 
our experience is not unique. Bishop 
John Smith reminded us we are a pil- 
grim community — what will be is 
not discernable. We journey in faith as 
God calls us to something new. 

(2) Presbytery has set aside $100,000 from 
the sale of buildings for congregations 
that submit projects concentrating on 
outreach and evangelism, and toward 
training for laity and clergy. 

(3)Presbytery supported three new ethnic 
groups that grew into congregations. 


(4)A bilingual Christian education co- 
ordinator with special skills in work- 
ing with youth was hired part-time for 
the presbyteries of Montreal and Que- 
bec, rather than sharing the worker for 
the whole synod. 

(5)Presbytery provides and pays for a 
month of intensive French lessons 
for new ministers coming into the 
presbytery. 

What of the future? In a new and unfa- 
miliar time, with little experience to guide 
us, congregationalism has not served the 
churches in Quebec well. It has increased 
our sense of isolation as we move on un- 
charted seas. In 1989, the Future Direc- 
tions Committee wrote: “Theologically, 
we believe that what holds us together and 
true to the gospel is our place within the 
covenant community. Such a community 
is dedicated to the faith journey that lies 
ahead, and it honours God’s people above 
holy sites or holy artifacts. In some cases, 
our very church buildings may be work- 
ing more against the needs of the gospel 
than for it.’ These were prophetic words. 

We live in a world hungry for a life- 
giving word. This can be an exciting time 
if we travel in faith, remember to cele- 
brate our small victories and prepare to 
take risks. 


Moira Barclay-Fernie is the former clerk of 
the Presbytery of Montreal; Kate Jordan and 
John McPhadden are former conveners of 
the Future Directions Committee. 


Strengthening congregation-presbytery relationships 


“Called to Covenant: Strengthening Congregation-Presbytery Relationships” is 
a project of the Life and Mission Agency, approved by the General Assembly of 
1999. The project involves extensive consultation with the church at all levels, 
with a view to bringing a report to the General Assembly in 2003 on models for 
strengthening congregation-presbytery relationships. 

The General Assembly of 2001 authorized the working group to contact 
sessions and presbyteries for information and feedback on the issues involved 
in strengthening presbytery-congregation relationships. We hope this call to 
participate, along with this article, will stimulate conversations at the congrega- 


tion and presbytery levels. 


We are thankful for the many responses received from sessions and presby- 
teries. We are encouraged by their thoughtful attention to this concern and look 


forward to receiving more reports. 


Tom Gemmell, co-ordinator 
Called to Covenant 


38 Mary Hill Cres., Richmond, Ont. KOA 2Z0 


mtgemmell @sympatico.ca 
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Memorial 


markers 


On the journey of life, we need markers to remind us of the old things that are dead 


highway follows the Skeena River 

in northern British Columbia. 

This twisting road is surrounded 

by mountaintops, sparkling white 
in the morning sun or, on rare cold, clear 
nights, shimmering green with dancing 
northern lights. Along the side of the 
road are occasional memorials — small 
wooden crosses or piles of smooth 
stones. They are reminders of those who 
died on their journeys. 

These memorials always startle me. 
They snap my thoughts from pleasant 
meanderings to sudden death. Driving 
down a narrow, winding road between a 
stone face and a river is not when I prefer 
to ponder the frailties of life! Neverthe- 


less, the jolt into reality is probably good 
for my soul. 

Each marker was erected by people 
who lost a part of themselves. Likewise, 
on spiritual journeys, some parts of our 
old selves die. I wonder if we should 
mark the places where they have fallen. 
In Christ, my old self — the part of me 
that puts my own interests first, that 
doesn’t want to love others when it is 
uncomfortable or inconvenient — must 
surely go. The old is gone; the new has 
come (II Corinthians 5:17). Why, then, 
do I keep trying to resurrect the old? 

When I reach a place on my journey 
where I recognize some attitude, behay- 
iour or way of thinking must die, I need 


When | reach a place on my journey where | 
recognize some attitude, behaviour or way of 
thinking must die, 
| need to shake it off to 
move forward on the road 
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to shake it off to move forward on the 
road. To resurrect the old means I go 
back to those things I have already shed 
and try to reclaim them. Inevitably, I fail 
to move forward on my journey. It is 
hard to move forward when I am looking 
backward. 

My faith journey often seems to fol- 
low a winding path like that northern 
strip of highway. Even in times when my 
spirit is reclining on pristine mountain- 
tops or dancing like the northern lights 
or, perhaps, especially in those times, I 
need to be jolted. I need some kind of 
memorial marker — something to re- 
mind me the old things are dead and 
gone. I need to be reminded I have been 
made new. I need a reminder I am now 
and forever God’s. 

For me, this memorial marker comes 
every Sunday morning, especially 
through the prayer of confession and the 
assurance of pardon. Confessing my sins 
before God and, then, hearing the Word 
that proclaims my forgiveness, allows me 
to clothe myself again in the newness 
promised. Thus robed, I can move for- 
ward along the road. 

If we are to follow Christ, we cannot 
travel backward, gathering up what was 
lost when we became new. Instead, we 
must put up markers to remind us these 
things are gone. Let us earnestly seek our 
memorial markers: prayer, Scripture, 
worship, meditation, journaling — what- 
ever keeps us from resurrecting our old 
selves. Then, the love of Christ can urge 
us forward (II Corinthians 5:14). 


Shari Green attends Strathcona Church in 
Edmonton. 
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Investor's Digest 


Mixing financial gain with social good - 


ve 


fast growing mutual fund segment addresses ethical concerns 


By Anne Papmehl 


Socially responsible investing (SRI), formerly disdained 
as “foolish do-gooder nonsense’, is now one of the 
hottest markets in Canada. Capturing over 50 billion 
dollars worth of invested capital, roughly three per 
cent of the retail and institutional investment market, 
SRI is growing at an unprecedented clip of about 40% 
per year. 


Not surprisingly, in their eagerness to cash in on some 
of this potential, more investment firms are offering 
SRI products to their investors. Certainly for Canadian 
investors, the choice has never been so plentiful. 
In addition to the stalwarts — Ethical Funds”, Desjardins 
Funds, Acuity Funds and Investors Group Summa Fund 
— we now have two Mackenzie Universal Global Ethics 
funds, the YMG Sustainable Development Fund, the 
Sentry Alternative Energy Fund and, most recently, five 
new funds from newcomers Meritas Mutual Funds, 
bringing the total number of SRI retail mutual funds 
in Canada to 26. 


A broad and sometimes nebulous term, socially 
responsible investing refers to securities selection that 
is screened along various social, ethical or environmental 
criteria. Traditionally, this selection has taken the form 
of negative screening to rule out companies that 
produce or invest in enterprises such as tobacco, 
alcohol, gaming facilities or military weapons. 


Over time, many SRI investment managers started 
selecting securities based on positive or inclusionary 
screens to find companies that demonstrate, for 
example, progressive hiring practices, good corporate 
citizenship or exemplary environmental records. 
Nowadays, it is quite common for SRI funds to employ 
both negative and positive screens, known as mixed 
screening. 


What has taken many by surprise is the SRI funds’ 
overall respectable performance, which has, in turn, 
earned them some respect and stature in the capital 
markets. In addition to committed social activists 
seeking to merge their values with their investments by 
purchasing SRI funds, many mainstream investors see 
SRI’s as an effective way to manage risk, obtain a good 
return and diversify their portfolio holdings. 
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June 15", 2001 


Investors Digest 


of Canada 


YH meritas 


The latest additions to the Canadian SRI roster from 
Cambridge (Ontario) based Meritas Mutual Funds 
(www.meritas.ca) are no exception. Covering a basic 
range of asset classes and geographical regions — 
money market, fixed income, equity, Canada, U.S. and 
international —the Meritas funds warrant closer 
inspection on the basis of some rather innovative and 
praiseworthy attributes. The five funds are: the Meritas 
Money Market Fund; the Meritas Canadian Bond Fund, 
the Meritas U.S. Equity Fund, the Meritas International 
Equity Fund and the Meritas Jantzi Social Index™ Fund. 


Available since April 2nd through banks, credit unions, 
financial planners, investment advisors and discount 
brokers, the Meritas funds are a joint venture of the 
Mennonite Savings and Credit Union (Ontario) Limited, 
the Mennonite Foundation of Canada and U.S. based 
Mennonite Mutual Aid. 


Meritas Chief Executive Officer Gary Hawton remarks 
that, “although these three organizations have come 
together to form Meritas, we do not want individuals 
to have the impression that this fund family 
is exclusively for the faith community. Certainly the 
connection to the Mennonites and their long history of 
social activity may give a number of investors comfort 
in realizing that this is being approached from a true 
belief in SRI and not just as a marketing opportunity.” 


However, Hawton wants investors to know that Meritas 
takes the investment side of the funds very seriously 
and has not concentrated its efforts exclusively 
on social activism. 


To this end, Meritas has been prudent in seeking the 
most qualified sub-advisors in the business. The Money 
Market and Canadian Bond funds are managed 
by Genus Capital Management of Vancouver. The U.S. 
Equity fund is managed by MMA Capital Management 
in the U.S. and the International Equity Fund 
by Oechsle International, LLC. The Meritas Jantzi Social 
Index” Fund is managed by State Street Global Advisors. 


This lineup represents a combination of recognizable 
names in the investment industry, all of which 
have excellent and lengthy track records managing 
SRI portfolios. 


Commissions, trailing commissions, management fees 
and expenses all may be ass@ciated with mutual fund 
investments. Please fread the prospectus before 
investing. Mutual fund securities are not covered by the 
Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation or by any other 
| government deposit insurer. There can be no assurances 
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One of the things that sets Meritas apart from its SRI 


peers is its foray into the world of indexing. Meritas — 


is the first and, so far, only retail investment firm in 
Canada to offer an SRI index fund, the Meritas Jantzi 
Social Index” Fund. Based on the Jantzi Social Index™ 
(JSI"), developed by Toronto-based Michael Jantzi 
Research Associates (MJRA), the index consists of 60 
Canadian companies that pass a broad set of social and 
environmental screens. 


The JSI% launched in January 2000, has shown 
significant though short-term performance, managing 
to beat four established Canadian benchmarks over 
a one-year period: the S&P/TSE60, the TSE 100, the 
TSE 300 and the DJC 40. 


Another laudable trait of Meritas is the company’s 
willingness to support local and international 
community development by allocating up to two per 
cent of investment capital of each fund to initiatives 
designed to foster sustainable social and economic 
well-being. “It’s another way of mixing financial gain 
with social good and has been very well received by 
investors,” explains Meritas Chief Executive Officer 
Gary Hawton. 


While Meritas does employ some negative screening by 
ruling out major offenders such as tobacco, alcohol, 
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military and pornography companies, Mr. Hawton likes - 


to take a more proactive approach and work with 
companies to improve their record on environmental 
performance or human rights. 


“Meritas wants to continue to move the industry 


beyond where it is right now,’ Mr. Hawton says. “I think | 


that many perceive the SRI industry to be one that 
‘punishes bad companies’; instead, we would like to see 
it become one that helps create better companies.” 


Whether socially conscious or simply looking for 
a good deal, Meritas gets my vote as an investment 
company with the right formula: new funds 
at rock-bottom prices, good product selection plus 
highly qualified and innovative management. » 


Anne Papmehl, a former investment adviser, 
is a freelance writer living in Toronto. 


Re-printed with permission of the author. 


that the fund will be able to maintain its net asset 
value per security at a constant amount or that the 
full amount of your investment in the fund will be 
returned to you. Mutual funds are not guaranteed, their 
values change frequently and past performance may 
not be repeated. 
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MERITAS MUTUAL FUNDS 


Helping you align your investments 
with your social, ethical and 


environmental beliefs. 


We believe that companies should: 


Respect the dignity and value of 
all people 


Help build a world at peace and 


free from violence 


internalize a concern for justice 


in a global society 


Exhibit responsible management 


practices 


Support and involve communities 


Practice environmental 


stewardship 


To invest in Meritas Mutual Funds, 
contact your financial planner or 
advisor, credit union, bank or discount 


broker. 


www.meritas.ca 


Holding 


on between 


despair & hope 


... And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
which | have loved long since and lost a while. 
— John Henry Newman 


| Corinthians 15 


ometimes, life is like January in 
Canada — a time of holding on to 
the memory of what was once 
warm and wonderful while cold 
winter winds thwart and threaten. The 
January of our lives is the time of loss, a 
time of pain. It is a time when we are sus- 
tained by pale thoughts of better times, of 
nature reborn and the hope of a spring that 
will reawaken. January is a time of pre- 
cious memory and precarious hope sus- 
tained by a faith that the final chapter is 
not yet written. It is a time of holding on. 
There is no loss as significant as the 
loss of a child. Two books speak of this 
time of holding on. In Psalms of Lament, 
Ann Weems writes of her sense of loss 
and emptiness at the tragic death of her 
21-year-old son, Todd. Encouraged by 
Walter Brueggemann, she wrote from 
“the land of the forgotten” and “in the 
desert alone,’ addressing her anger and 
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pain to God. Her strong words speak the 
passion and style of the Psalms of 
Lament. (These psalms include 44, 60, 
74, 79, 80, 83, 85, 89, 90, 94:1-7 and 
123.) Brueggemann’s foreword is a mar- 
vellous introduction both to this book 
and to the Psalms of Lament. 

The second book, Holding On: Poems 
for Alex, arose out of a similar loss. 
Cathy Sosnowsky, a member of West 
Vancouver Presbyterian Church, lost her 
17-year-old son and, as with Todd 
Weems, soon after her son’s birthday. 
Cathy, too, turned to writing poetry of 
lament from “the gap” — a gap that 
“aches, yawns open, hollow, black.” 

The hope of resurrection is condi- 
tioned by an awareness of the despair of 
death. It is out of such loss and anguish 
that we hear the whispered words “Love 
doesn’t let go.” God is the unimaginable 
and festive final chapter! 


Only now we turn to consider the 
Apostle Paul’s treatise on the Resurrec- 
tion. Paul begins by stating a summary of 
the faith (I Corinthians 15:1-5). This 
appears to be in response to a problem 
in the Corinthian congregation’s under- 
standing about the Resurrection. Their 
view of death, as an extension of the here 
and now (immortality or resuscitation), 
failed to take death seriously as the 
power of sin that separates us from God. 
Resurrection is not a natural attribute of 
our humanity but a gift of grace, enouw, 
“put on” like a garment (15:53-54). 

Paul illustrates with a seed. As a seed 
must “die” before it is transformed into a 
new plant, so death precedes new life in 
God (15:35). In Paul’s understanding of 
biology, there is a radical change from 
what was to what is to be. Paul offers an- 
other metaphor: the body wears earthly 
clothing; one day, we will change and 
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Employment Opportunity 


SSSA 


Evangel Hall 


Youth Program 


Coordinator 


Evangel Hall seeks a qualified 


person to develop and lead the 


Director of Programs, you will: 


> 


VY V 


Hall’s Youth Program. 


Reporting to the 


network with other youth 
services in order to understand 
critical needs of children and 
youth who are homeless and/or 
living at home 

draw up and implement a youth 
program plan 

create volunteer and donor 
opportunities for those 
interested in EH youth work. 


In order to be effective 
in this job, you must: 

be a committed Christian 
be entrepreneurial, creative and 
outgoing 
be passionate about the 
problems and potential of youth 
and children 


be extremely well-organized and 
an excellent time manager 


be experienced in youth work 


and/or inner-city service/mission 


work 


have a college- or university-level 
diploma or degree, or equivalent 


experience 
be comfortable with Microsoft 


Office software, including e-mail. 


This is a full-time position. 
The work-week will be from 
Tuesday to Saturday, including 
evening hours. The Hall offers a 
competitive salary and a full 
benefits and pension plan. 
Please submit your cover letter, 
résumé and a one-page 
statement about why this 
position interests you no later 
than January 31, 2001. If you 


require further information on the 


Hall, please refer to our Web site at: 
www.evangelhall.com 


No phone calls please. 


Evangel Hall 
P.O. Box 309, Station B 
Toronto, Ontario M5T 2W2 
Fax: (416) 504-8056 


evangel.hall@sympatico.ca 
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PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Continuing Theological 
Education 
February 18-22, 2002 


Pat Dutcher-Walls 
of Knox College, Toronto, on 
The Ten Commandments 


lan Rennie 
of Vancouver, on 
Renewal Movements in the 
Presbyterian Tradition 


Glenn Smith 
of Christian Direction, 
Montreal, on Urban Ministry 
in Canada Today 


and the 
2002 Anderson Lectures 
by Professor Ellen Charry 
of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, on 
Wednesday, February 20 
and Thursday, February 21 


For further information 
Telephone: 
514-288-5256 
E-mail: 
presbyteriancollege @ videotron.ca 
Write: 

3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 


Visit the Record's Web site: 
www.presbyterian.ca/record 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur” riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 
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wear heavenly clothing. Elsewhere, the 
image is that of sleeping then waking in 
Christ. 

Mark Rutherford wrote of two boys in 
a little English village who walked more 
than three miles to read a signpost that 
pointed to London. It reminded them of 
the larger world to which they belonged. 
It spoke to them of a world beyond their 
experience and imagination. 

Jesus’ resurrection is such a sign at the 
crossroads of life. It is a sign pointing to 
Life beyond life and Life beyond death. 
Verse 54 is prose that sings and dances, 
declaring that, at the January crossroads, a 
sign is pointing beyond an empty tomb to 
a resurrection. For Paul, the resurrection 
of Jesus was a sign and a promise point- 
ing beyond our limited “village experi- 
ence” to the city of God. 

Holding on between despair and hope, 
Ann Weems and Cathy Sosnowsky have 
provided honest and helpful laments. 
Neither will forget and, in remembering, 
they move closer to those still loved, both 
the living and the dead. Such remember- 
ing is important, as Henri Nouwen wrote: 

“Remembering them means letting 

their spirits inspire us in our daily 

lives. They can become part of our 
spiritual communities and gently 
help us as we make decisions on our 
journeys. Parents, spouses, children, 
and friends can become true spiritual 
companions after they have died. 

Sometimes they can become even 

more intimate to us after death than 

when they were with us in life.” 
Holding On: Poems for Alex by Cathy Sos- 


nowsky (Creative Connections Pub., toll-free 
1-877-688-0320) 


For discussion and reflection 
Read one of the biblical Psalm 
Lament and relate it to your experie 
of despair and hope. - 

+ J.S.Whale observed, “Belief in the resur- 
rection is not an appendage to the 
Christian faith; it is the Christian faith ..." _ 
Do you agree or disagree? Why? 
Henri Nouwen wrote:“Remembering the - 
dead is choosing their ongoing compan- - 
ionship.”What does this mean for you? 


e 


L.E. (Ted) Siverns is interim director of 
(Presbyterian) denominational studies at 
Vancouver School of Theology. 
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Bottom photo by lan McAlpine 
Top photo by Zander Dunn 


Swimming 
against the tide 


Vicki Keith uses her gifts to inspire people with disabilities 


othing is impossible.” That’s what 
Vicki Keith told an audience re- 
cently. She went on to challenge 
her listeners: “Don’t believe any- 
one who tells you, “You can’t do that.’” 
Vicki’s career proves she is right. Al- 
though she had been told many times her 
plans for various long-distance swims 
were impossible, she refused to believe 
it. Instead, she achieved the impossible. 
She holds 14 world records for long- 
distance swims, including crossing all 
five Great Lakes within a 61-day period, 
traversing the English Channel, and 
swimming the Juan de Fuca Strait and 


# 
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the Catalina Channel. And her double 
crossing of Lake Ontario kept her in the 
water for 21/2 days. 

Vicki’s swimming career began in 
1984 when she swam the butterfly stroke 
for 12 miles along the shores of Kingston, 
Ontario. Her most recent swim, from 
Point Peninsula, New York, to Richardson 
Beach in Kingston, lasted 19 hours — a 
dual effort with her husband, John Munro. 

People have to listen to someone with 
those credentials. And listen they do as 
Vicki gives speeches, conducts work- 
shops and inspires her students. Vicki 
wins over audiences with a combination 
of humour, story, reality and challenge. 

Vicki says training for a swim is phys- 
ical; the actual swim is mental. She at- 
tributes her success to her ability to meet 
the mental demands of each swim. The 
secret to her accomplishments is twofold. 
First, she believes she will succeed. It is 
not enough to hope; she must believe. 
Second, she breaks down her goals into 
small enough sections to take one step at 
a time. Sometimes, it is swimming non- 


Sa 


Zander Dunn 


stop for half an hour; sometimes, it is 
taking one stroke at a time. 

But Vicki is not tooting her own horn. 
She speaks to raise awareness and sup- 
port for young people with disabilities. 
Vicki, who has long been involved with 
the Variety Village in Toronto (the Vil- 
lage works with disabled youth), is now 
raising funds with John for a Variety 
Village program in Kingston. 

Vicki and John have recently moved 
from Toronto to Amherst Island, near 
Kingston. They consider Amherst Island 
the ideal place to live. Their lakeside 
home has a beautiful view of Lake On- 
tario where they swim daily. They have 
become part of the island community 
and are at home in St. Paul’s Presbyter- 
ian Church where they feel their faith has 
been nurtured by the love of the congre- 
gation. And they are close to Vicki’s fam- 
ily and to the young people who look to 
them for help and leadership. 

Although born in Winnipeg, Vicki 
considers Kingston her home. But it was 
in Ottawa where she began her career as 


Presbyterian quiz #4 


1. What famous Canadian explorer is believed 
to have had Presbyterian connections? 
(a) Samuel de Champlain 
(b) Jacques Cartier 
(c) Louis-Joseph La Vérendrye 


. The first woman ordained in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada was 
(a) Mary Smith 
(b) Sharon MacKenzie 
(c) Shirley Jeffrey 


. What Presbyterian is considered to be the 
‘founder of genuine Canadian humour?” 
(a) Stephen Leacock 
(b) Thomas Haliburton 
(c) Thomas McCulloch 


. Presbyterian James Naismith invented 
(a) baseball 
(b) basketball 
(c) hockey 


See page 40 for the answers. 


We have Money. 


We need Projects. 
Do you have a Creative Idea 
for Ministry Today? 
Let’s Get Together! 


Contact: 
The Experimental Fund 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
c/o Rev. Dr. Fred Rennie, Sec. 
28 Second Street E. 
Comwall, Ontario K6H 1¥3 
e-mail: johneen.fred@sympatico.ca _ 


All Projects Considered 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 
Catalogue upon request. English or French. 
Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates « Brass Refinishing 
687 Barton St., Suite 101, 
Stoney Creek, ON L8E 5L6 
(905) 643-1066 Fax (905) 643-6667 
1-800-268-1526 
Web site: www.millslighting.com 
E-mail: results@millslighting.com 
MADE IN CANADA 


Architectural 
Lighting 


DSR HARCOURTS LTD. 
19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 E-mail: info@ harcourts.com 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 


CROWNEX Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 
E-mail: info@crownex.com www.crownex.com 
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a volunteer. Vicki grew up in a home 
of volunteers. Her father led groups of 
Cubs and Scouts; her mother, a nurse, 
started Hospice Kingston. Vicki began 
helping at the YM-YWCA in Ottawa at 
the age of 10. 

Because she has had such success in 
Toronto with Swimmers With A Dis- 
ability (SWADs), she is keen to repeat 
her success in Kingston. With Vicki as 
his coach, Carlos Costa, whose two legs 
were amputated at the kneecap, con- 
quered Lake Ontario, the Catalina Chan- 
nel and two long swims in Italy. On 
September 7 last year, Ashley Cowan, a 
15-year-old quadruple amputee, swam 
Lake Erie. She and her coach, Vicki 
Keith, were interviewed by Shelagh 
Rogers on CBC Radio September 11. 

Vicki also coaches mature athletes. 
One triathlon competitor only has the use 
of the muscles in his shoulders and biceps 
since he fell off a porch. Vicki knows she 
can help him get back into sport because 
she coached a woman with similar in- 
juries who swam competitively at the 
provincial level within a year. 

Vicki loves to reach out to kids at any 
level. She offers a day-and-half program 
entitled “Reach for Your Dreams’’ or she 
will speak to a class at school. She 
brightens when she mentions successes 
with kids — the positive response from 
exceptional athletes in Scarborough or 
the joy of reaching kids in the Northum- 
berland Board of Education. After a 
workshop at Brookside Correctional 
School, one young man responded on his 
evaluation form: “I now know I don’t 
have to depend on outside influences. 
I am in charge of my life.’ Vicki is not 
limited to swimming. She has helped 
kids with wheelchair basketball, volley- 
ball and gymnastics. 

Now, Vicki is talking about taking up 
triathlon competition. She figures she has 
the swimming down pat. She is working 
on her running. It’s the cycling that is 
the challenge for her. But don’t tell her 
she can’t do triathlon. She’ll prove you 
wrong — and probably set a world 
record doing it! Ea 


Zander Dunn, in retirement, ministers part 
time at St. Paul’s Church, Amherst Island, Ont. 
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Is history 


repeating itself? 


George Johnston 


Will a pipeline be built from Alaska through Canada ana, if so, what role will 


the churches play? 


hey are at it once more! New oil 

and gas supplies are in high de- 

mand. Politicians are making their 

moves and claims. Oil companies 
are considering new opportunities. Will 
the church become involved? Will his- 
tory repeat itself? 

After a quarter of a century, there is a 
major thrust again to construct a pipeline 
from Alaska through the Yukon and Al- 
berta to the United States. There is also a 
strong move to construct a pipeline from 
gas reserves in the MacKenzie Delta 
along the MacKenzie River Valley in the 
Northwest Territories and on into Alberta 
to supply the United States. What hap- 
pened before? 

In the early 1970s, construction com- 
menced in Alaska to bring crude oil from 
the northern slopes to the southern port 
of Valdez. That 122-centimetre-diameter 
pipeline, completed on June 20, 1977, 
traversed 1,287 kilometres of rugged ter- 
rain and crossed three mountain ranges 
and 34 rivers. The Alyeska pipeline is 
one of the world’s largest. 

The success of the Alyeska project, 
despite the terrain and extreme weather, 
spurred plans to construct a pipeline 
from Prudhoe Bay in Alaska to follow 
the Alaska Highway into Alberta and on 
south. The Foothills Pipeline Company 
scheduled the delivery of gas through it 
by the fall of 1981. On the 805-kilometre 
stretch through the Yukon, there would 
be thousands of construction workers 
housed in up to eight self-contained 
camps. First, however, part of the Alaska 
Highway had to be improved by lower- 
ing grades, taking out curves and laying 
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A drill site in the MacKenzie Delta. 


pavement to enable the hauling of pipe. 
This Shakwak Highway Project was to 
be financed by the United States at a cost 
of about $210 million. Excitement and 
anticipation built in the Yukon. 

The Whitehorse Ministerial Associa- 
tion convened an ecumenical meeting in 
early May 1978 to consult on the matter 
of pipeline chaplaincy. Representatives 
were present from The United Church of 
Canada, the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Anglican and Lutheran churches, and The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Presby- 
terian representatives were Norman Alli- 
son, who had engineering experience with 
TransCanada PipeLines Ltd. and was the 
minister of First Church in Whitehorse, 
and George Johnston, mission superin- 
tendent in Alberta and the Northwest. 


A report on the chaplaincy services for the 
earlier Alyeska pipeline indicated four or 
five full-time chaplains were employed. 
Some part-time chaplains were paid for 
by the churches, and the company paid for 
one full-time religious co-ordinator. 

The two-day Whitehorse consultation 
decided to establish a Yukon Ecumenical 
Chaplaincy Support Board to service the 
highway and pipeline construction pro- 
jects. Its purpose: “ ... to have the re- 
sources, contacts and staff to supply 
chaplaincy service to the work camps in- 
volved in the Shakwak and Foothills pro- 
jects.” The chaplain’s role would be to 
conduct worship services, provide coun- 
selling, conduct Bible studies, be a li- 
aison between families and workers, and 
conduct funeral and memorial services. 
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Each denomination was asked for $2,000 
as start-up funds. 

Early the next month, following the 
consultation, Peter McKeller from the 
United Church national office and 
George Johnston met in the Foothills 
Pipeline Company offices in Calgary 
with Bill Coote, assistant to the vice- 
president of services, and Elise Lauigne, 
in charge of social impact. The discus- 


sion was cordial. While being interested 
in a chaplaincy service, the company 
would not duplicate what was done on 
the Alyeska line. They were interested in 
working with the churches regarding 
social upset and disruption outside the 
camps but preferred to work with one 
board rather than a dozen churches. 
No commitments were made, but the 
Foothills representatives saw their next 
step as initiating concern for chaplaincy 
within their company and the field units. 

The official opening of the Shakwak 
Project was held at Haines Junction on 
August 16, 1978. Government officials 
from Alaska, the Yukon and Ottawa were 
present. The ecumenical board, asked to 
have a chaplain present, was represented 
by the Roman Catholic priest on the 
highway and Archdeacon Arthur Privett. 
It was an encouraging start. 

Max Neave, Presbyterian elder in 
Whitehorse, who held an important posi- 
tion with the Yukon Department of High- 
ways, became a member of the board 
when Norman Allison resigned as min- 
ister at First Church. A concern for native 
people and the residents of communities 
that would be affected by the construction 
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Arctic grade pipe is 122 centimetres in diameter. 


of a pipeline caused the board to change 
its name to The Yukon Ecumenical Pas- 
toral Board. A constitution was prepared. 
The Alberta area of the Baptist Union of 
Western Canada also joined. Thus, six de- 
nominations worked together to share an 
industrial chaplaincy ministry. 

Then, an economic downturn struck, 
and the highway reconstruction stopped 
in 1980 far from completion. The pipeline 


was never built. The Christian church 
had prepared for what might have been a 
valuable service to construction workers, 
communities and native people. 
Meanwhile, in the Northwest Territ- 
ories, oil companies filed two applica- 
tions to construct a pipeline from the 
MacKenzie Delta along the MacKenzie 
River Valley and into Alberta to transport 
gas from deposits in the western Arctic. 
Opposition to such a move was strong. 
Justice Thomas Berger, of Vancouver, was 
appointed in 1974 by the Privy Council of 
Canada to enquire into the situation. His 
hearings in many of the native communi- 
ties, indicating the native people did not 
want such development, became interna- 
tionally known. Such construction would 
disrupt and perhaps destroy their way of 
life. They wanted to continue to hunt, trap 
and fish. Not all natives felt that way 
though. Some younger natives wanted 
economic development and its advan- 
tages but they would not contradict their 
elders. There was also concern about the 
environment and native land claims. In 
1976, a coalition of churches centred in 
southern Canada called for a 10-year 
moratorium on development in the north. 


This was not totally appreciated by north- 
erners. A pipeline was not built. 

Now, history seems to be repeating it- 
self. Will a pipeline be built this time? 
Alaskan legislators have passed legisla- 
tion prohibiting the construction of an 
“over-the-top” pipeline that would carry 
the state’s gas beneath the Beaufort Sea 
to the MacKenzie Delta, then south to 
Alberta. It would be cheaper than the 
Alaska Highway route, but there is con- 
cern that an underwater seabed pipeline 
might be damaged by floating Beaufort 
ice that scours the seafloor. Their bid for 
an overland route along the highway has 
support in the Yukon and in northern 
British Columbia. 

In the Northwest Territories, some of 
the young people of the 1970s are now in 
positions of leadership. Stephen Kakfwi, 
NWT premier, for example, is encourag- 
ing such development but with native 
participation. Last October, a partnership 
was formalized between most aboriginal 
groups and a consortium of energy pro- 
ducers to build a pipeline along the 
MacKenzie Valley. It might give the ab- 
original groups a one-third ownership in 
the pipeline. One cost estimate for the 
Canadian route has been stated as $6 bil- 
lion and, according to the Canadian 
Energy Research Institute, that would be 
billions of dollars less than the Alaska 
Highway route. It would be much too 
expensive to build both pipelines, and 
companies want to be sure of a 125 per 
cent return on their investment. 

Once again, there is a thrust in both 
nations to build a pipeline to bring energy 
from the western Arctic into Alberta and 
on south. Once again, both nations are 
experiencing an economic downturn, 
sometimes referred to as a recession. Will 
a pipeline be built this time? If so, which 
one? Will the companies involved accept 
a chaplaincy service? Will a coalition of 
the churches be prepared to supply, sup- 
port and maintain a group of chaplains? 
Or will the present economic slowdown 
again dampen the zeal for such a project? 
The next couple of years should tell. 


George Johnston, who lives in Beaumont, 
Alta., is a retired minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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PCO ews 


Congregation holds benefit concert for Cuban “twin” 
benefit concert held at York Memorial 
Church, Toronto, has brought the 

dream of a Presbyterian congregation in 
Sagua La Grande, Cuba, $1,700 closer to 
reality. The concert, organized by Harriet 
Bynoe, music director of York Memorial, 
featured numerous gospel and praise 
choirs, instrumentalists and vocalists, as 
well as an ensemble called Silent Praise 
using sign language to interpret popular 
spiritual music. 

York Memorial “twinned” with the 
Sagua La Grande congregation in 2000 
after hearing from member Orlando Gar- 
cia of its urgent need for a proper church 
facility. Since then, the Cuban congrega- 
tion has obtained land and estimates it 
will require about $45,000 to construct a 
church. So far, York Memorial has raised 


Harriet Bynoe, music director of York 
Memorial Church, Toronto, presents a 
cheque for $1,700 to clerk of session 
Roy Ferris (centre) and Rev. Winston 
Newman, minister of York Memorial. 


drew’s Church, Strathroy, Ontario. Many 
individuals have also contributed. 


more than $10,000. Four thousand dol- 
lars was donated to the fund by St. An- 


Sic hoc legere scis... 


ACS who can read the above phrase is probably overedu- 
cated (nimium eruditionis habes) and an ideal candidate 
for volunteer translation work with the Peter Martyr Library. 
The library is a non-profit enterprise involved in translating 
the works of 16th-century Reformer Peter Martyr Vermigli 
(1499-1562) from Latin into English. Currently half-way 
through the 12 volumes of Series One, the enterprise is look- 
ing for volunteers for the 12 volumes of Series Two. 
According to Joseph C. McLelland, “Reformation research 
is developing an exciting agenda as ‘Calvinism’ is being 


expanded in light of the significance of the Zurich School, 
which includes Martyr.’ McLelland, who is an emeritus pro- 
fessor of McGill University and The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, and general editor of the Peter Martyr Library, is 
part of an international team of scholars from Britain, Canada, 
Germany, Switzerland and the United States overseeing the 
project. Anyone interested in helping with the translation of 
Series Two of the Peter Martyr Library can contact him at 
joseph.mclelland@megill.ca or The Presbyterian College, 
3495 University Street, Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8. 


Seasons of the Spirit curriculum introduced 


ore than 100 people from Canada, Aus- 

tralia, Britain, New Zealand and the United 
States met at the Naramata Centre in Naramata, 
B.C., for a presentation on Seasons of the Spirit, 
the new lectionary-based curriculum replacing 
The Whole People of God by Wood Lake 
Books. Pete Velander, a minister of the United 
Church of Christ in Minnesota and a member of 
the editorial team for the new curriculum, ad- 
dressed the international gathering of “trainers” 
who will lead local congregations and presby- 
teries in learning about Seasons of the Spirit. 

In presenting the theological foundation 
paper, Verlander told the gathering the editorial 
team found direction in a book recommended 
by Dorothy Henderson, associate secretary for 
Christian education, Life and Mission Agency. 
He said the team focused on Henderson’s 
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Pete Velander, a member of the 
editorial team for Seasons of 
the Spirit, introduced the new 
lectionary-based curriculum for 
an international gathering at the 
Naramata Centre, Naramata, B.C. 


Photo: Brian Doyle 


direction that they “ought to think about 
what is God’s will for this curriculum.” It is 
Verlander’s belief “God has a yearning, a 
desire for this project.” 

Among the writers contributing to the new 
curriculum were members of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), the Church of Scotland, and 
four Canadian Presbyterians — Colin Cross, 
Anne Saunders, Diane Strickland and Gordon 
Timbers. 

Seasons of the Spirit replaces The Whole 
People of God in September 2002. Curriculum 
samples, catalogues and other information 
were to be made available this month. Area 
educational consultants within The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada are also available to 
conduct workshops for presbyteries interested 
in learning more about Seasons of the Spirit. 
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Applications 
are invited 
for the position of 


Editor 


For further information and 
a detailed job description, 
_ please contact: 
Professor Alexandra Johnston 
Convener 
Search Committee Record Editor 
Victoria College 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 1K7 
Tel: 416-585-4409 Fax: 416-813-4093 
E-mail: ajohnsto@chass.utoronto.ca 


Application deadline: January 30, 2002 


“Choices and Challenges” 


Keynote Speaker 
Maureen Kelly 


The Congress will be held 
Saturday, March 2, 2002 
8:00 a.m. — 4:00 p.m. 
Toronto Korean Presbyterian Church 
67 Scarsdale Road 
North York, Ontario 
(near Leslie Street & York Mills Road) 


Mark Your Calendar Now! 
Everyone Welcome 


Registration: 
Before February 1st $30 
After February 1st $40 
Students (full-time) $20 
Includes lunch, coffee-breaks 
and child care 


For more information: 
Call Katherine Allen 
(416) 425-4847 or 
(416) 441-1111, ext 326 
1-800-619-7301 
kallen@presbyterian.ca 


continued 


Nominees for Moderator 
he nominees for Moderator of the 
128th General Assembly are: 


¢ Donald Donaghey, minister of Knox 
Church, Dundas, Ont. 


¢ Rod Ferguson, minister of St. Giles 
Church, Prince George, B.C. 


¢ Mark Lewis, minister of MacNab 
Street Church, Hamilton, Ont. 


¢ Donald MacLeod, minister of St. An- 
drew's Church, Trenton, Ont. 


¢ Joan Sampson, an elder at St. Paul's 
Church, Ottawa. 


Se Scan 


Settling conflicts without war 
possible and cost-effective 
Civilians, not soldiers, are increasingly 
the victims of the world’s armed con- 
flicts, according to the Oxford Research 
Group in London, England. According 
to a new book from the group, War Pre- 
vention Works, more than 100 million 
people died in war in the 20th century. 
At the opening of the century, military 
personnel accounted for four-fifths of 
the deaths, and civilians one-fifth. By 
the end of the century, it was the other 
way around. War Prevention Works sets 
out 50 case studies of non-violent con- 
flict initiatives, describing them as “ex- 
traordinarily cost-effective.” But it adds: 
“For every one of these successful inter- 
ventions, many others failed for lack of 
funds or resources. (EN) 


Trauma of New York City 
attacks “profound and 
disturbing,” WCC group hears 
New York City clergy say the recent 
visit of an ecumenical delegation to 
show solidarity with churches in the 
United States in the wake of the Sep- 
tember |] terrorist attacks proved to be 
an important and necessary moment in 
their struggle to offer pastoral care. 
“It was therapeutic,” said Rev. Elias 
Villis, a priest at the Greek Orthodox 
Church of our Saviour in Rye, a New 


Welcome to 


Knox Church 
Gamebridge, 


Ontario 


a new member 
of the Record’s 
Every Home Plan 


York City suburb. He was one of more 
than a dozen clergy who met the 
ecumenical delegation of the World 
Council of Churches at the national 
headquarters of the Episcopal [Angli- 
can] Church. Villis, who ministered to 
fire-fighters, police and other emer- 
gency personnel in the days immedi- 
ately following the attack at Ground 
Zero, said it was something of a new 
experience for U.S. churches and 
clergy to be receiving such pastoral 
attention from other clergy elsewhere in 
the world. (EN/) 


Romanian churches want 

to drive stake through 
government plans 

Church leaders in Romania have con- 
demned government plans for a 120- 
hectare Dracula Park to encourage 
tourist interest in Transylvania’s le- 
gendary vampire. “The Dracula myth 
has nothing to do with the Romanian 
people or their history,” said Costel 
Stoica, spokesperson for the Romanian — 
Orthodox Church’s Bucharest patri- 
archate. “It gives a false image of our 
country, deriving from an Irish writer’s 
fantasy.” The Orthodox priest was re- 
acting to a vote by Romania’s senate to 
approve a tourism ministry ordinance 
setting up the park outside the northern 
town of Sighisoara. (ENJ) ) 
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Busy are the peacemakers 

ara Pottschmidt Lisherness describes 

herself as a grassroots peacemaker, 
someone who first felt herself drawn to 
the peace movement as a young teenager 
growing up in the United States during 
the Vietnam War. Apparently, she did not 
come by her inclination through familial 
osmosis — her parents were both offi- 
cers who met during the Second World 
War, and her brother attended naval 
academy. 

Whatever the original source of her 
dedication to peace initiatives, Lisher- 
ness, as co-ordinator of the Peacemaking 
Program of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.), finds herself today in a position 
where she must continue to listen to her 
heart while also using reason to deal with 
the realities the program faces. This is 
especially true in the wake of the Sep- 
tember 11 terrorist attacks on the World 
Trade Center, the Pentagon and in Penn- 
sylvania. Prior to the attacks, there was a 
general acceptance of peacemaking, she 
says. But, since then, it is no longer cred- 
ible to be an American for peace. 

An articulate and genuine spokes- 
person for the Peacemaking Program, 
Lisherness was in Toronto the weekend 
of November 16 as the guest of the Inter- 
national Affairs Committee (IAC) of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and to 
serve as a presenter at the [AC’s national 
wrap-up event for its Roundtable discus- 
sion project. 

The Peacemaking Program of the 
PCUSA had its beginnings in a document 
called Peacemaking: The Believers’ Call- 
ing, adopted by the denomination in 
1980. (The different shades of opinion 
within the church for peace initiative 
work was evident in the lengthy debate 
over whether the apostrophe should go 
before or after the “s.’) That document 
followed on the heels of ground-breaking 
work by Presbyterian women in the 
United States through the Peace Enablers 
initiative of the late 1970s. 

A special offering was established for 
World Communion Sunday to support 
the work of the Peacemaking Program. 
The first offering raised $250,000; the 
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most recent raised $2.8 million — an in- 
dication that congregations are prepared 
to give with their pocketbooks as well as 
their hearts to the peace movement. To 
ensure involvement at the local level, 25 
per cent of the offering goes to congrega- 
tions and another 25 per cent to presby- 
teries and synods. The remainder goes to 
the national level where it is used to sup- 
port several initiatives, including annual 
conferences (on topics such as racism, 
living faithfully in a pluralistic society, 
and helping children become peacemak- 
ers), an international peacemakers associ- 
ation, a Presbyterian office in the United 
Nations, and various publications and 
resources. The program has a staff of 14. 

According to Lisherness, the primary 
task for the Peacemaking Program re- 
mains education and implementation. It 
exists to help Presbyterians follow John 
Calvin’s example in giving voice or bear- 
ing witness to decisions while, at the 
same time, acknowledging the American 
tradition of keeping the church separate 
from the state. It is also there to help in- 
dividual Presbyterians, congregations 
and people of all faiths in their healing 
process as they strive for a more just 
world. (Tom Dickey) 


briefly noted — 


Mission staff departures: 
Marlene Peck, for Malawi, Dec. 28; Oliver 
and Dorothy Zorgdrager, for India, Jan. 6. 


Church offices staff arrivals and moves: 
Arrivals: David Jeffrey to receptionist/ 
switchboard position. 

Moves: Judith Marnoch from receptionist/ 
switchboard to resource consultant, 

The Book Room. 


New congregations: Sherwood Park 
Church, Sherwood Park, Alta. (Presbytery 
of Edmonton-Lakeland), constituted Sept. 
30. Soojung Church, Port Coquitlam, B.C. 
(Presbytery of Western Han-Ca), con- 
stituted Oct. 14. 


Deaths: Rev. James (Jamie) Sutherland, 
Nov. 4.With his wife, Joyce, served in 
Taiwan for 20 years, several as Associate 
General Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan. Also served as acting 
principal of Taiwan Theological College. 


Millennium quilt exhibit 


January 3 - 24 
St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ontario 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Avenue 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 


iM; tT: eB OD 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


ilal= Proud Supporters 
oni of the Arthritis Society 


1 Leonard Circle 
Toronto, Ontario | 
MA4E 226 | 
416-690-0031 


Established 1920 


Creative Designs and 
Quality Craftsmanship | 


www.obatastudios.com | 
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Anglican priest promotes Palestinian cause 


0; October 23, Canon Naim Ateek, of 
the Sabeel Ecumenical Liberation 
Theology Centre in Jerusalem, stopped in 
Toronto on the first leg of a North Amer- 
ican tour to promote the cause of Pales- 
tinians in Israel and in the Occupied 
Territories. Ateek, a Palestinian Anglican 
priest, holds Israeli citizenship. He has 
written a number of books on the situation 
in Palestine, including Justice and Only 
Justice: A Palestinian Theology of Libera- 
tion (Orbis, 1989), that have established 
him as a leading local voice for peace. He 
helped to found the Sabeel Centre in 1991 
for the purpose of encouraging non- 
violent resistance to injustice in the area. 

September 11 changed the outlook in 
the Middle East, according to Ateek. 
“We live in hope now,” he said. “What 
we’re observing is the possibility that 
there will be a shift among western coun- 
tries into a closer partnership with the 
oppressed peoples of the world. We look 
for justice in the wake of this crisis.” 

As a member of the Palestinian com- 
munity, Ateek downplayed the import- 


Poem for Esther 


Since you have written me 
the facts about your dying 


I will reply with a poem 


that evocatively details your living. 


As you are introducing dark 
new words into my vocabulary 


like anaplastic and carcinogenic 
I will reacquaint you 


with some you have forgotten 


You talk of the tornadoes 
tearing up your guts and 


I remind you of the time 


One of them was you. 


that the rain stopped, then the wind. 


Two people stepped outdoors to celebrate. 


— John Grey 


ance of images of people rejoicing in 
Nablus in the West Bank on the day of 
the attacks against New York City and 
Washington. “In the first hours, people 
thought it was an accident. No one really 
knew what had happened. Those scenes 
show the deep bitterness that is felt to- 
ward America for its support of Israel. 
But that all stopped soon after people 
saw how enormous the tragedy was.” 

While they make up only two per cent 
of the population of Israel and the Occu- 
pied Territories, Christians have con- 
siderable influence in the Palestinian 
community, Ateek explained. They have 
always been active in education and 
health care. In addition, their ties to the 
West have given them access to wealth 
and resources. 

“While some Christians are involved 
in the intefadeh, others are pioneers of 
non-violent resistance,’ observed Ateek. 
“Even as many Palestinian Christians 
leave for the West, the church that re- 
mains works together for a peaceful res- 
olution to the conflict. This is the mission 
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of Sabeel. We also focus on interfaith 
partnership.” 

Ateek pointed out that, for years, the 
main contribution of western believers, 
particularly those in the United States, 
has been to view the Holy Land with dis- 
pensationalist eyes. What ensues is a 
kind of Christian Zionism emphasizing 
that the Jews must return to Israel before 
Christ will come again. Against this 
apocalyptic backdrop, Palestinian human 
rights seem far less significant than the 
divine will for history. 

Most Palestinians have no hope peace 
talks will succeed. Ateek argued the 
Israeli government wants to keep up the 
violence. Faced with this situation, Ateek 
and many others work through the 
Sabeel Centre with Palestinians and 
Israelis at the grassroots level rather than 
with the leadership on both sides of the 
conflict. They are convinced there is a 
Christian way of opposing the Israeli 
occupation of their land: the pursuit of 
peace and justice through non-violent 
resistance. (Alex MacLeod) 
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Who 


created God? 


d2(a ed-by a Grade 6 student) 


question: Who created 


here are three beliefs. 

One is that there is no God. God 
is created by human thought, the 
figment of our imagination. So God 

exists only in human minds. Therefore, 
there is no God, except the God we think 
up. So the question “Who created God?” 
is answered, “Human minds do the cre- 
ating.” Such a belief is called “atheism.” 
Another belief is that God exists. 
Where did the universe come from? Be- 
lievers answer: “The universe came from 
God. God made it. God is the creator. 
‘The world is charged with the glory of 
God and the universe points to its maker’”’ 
(from The New Presbyterian Catechism, 
Q.3). The world is no accident. There is 
an Intelligent Designer at work here. 
Believers do not know the answer to 
the question “Who created God?” If we 
knew the answer, we would be God! The 
only thing believers can say is that God 
is eternally present, the “eternal now.” 
God was in the past, is in the present and 
will be in the future. The Bible teaches 
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that “in [God] we live and move and 
have our being” (Acts 17:28). God is 
beyond anything we can ever think. 

Have you ever tried to imagine what 
“infinity” is like — something that has 
no end? So it is with the question, “Who 
created God?” 

The third belief is held by those who 
say: “I do not know whether God exists. 
Maybe God exists, maybe not.” This is 
called “agnosticism,” from a Greek word 
combination meaning something like 
“not having knowledge.” It is held by 
people who do not want to make a com- 
mitment either to belief or to unbelief in 
God. They are not prepared “to jump off 
the fence” one way or the other. Such 
people might like to debate the question 
you asked but, mostly, I think, to show 
why they have difficulties with belief in 
God. fa 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
tony_plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C.V7C 483. 
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Systematic Theology, 
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Topic: 
Renewing Sapiential Theology 


Wednesday, February 20, 7:30 p.m. 
Thursday, February 21, 11:00 a.m. 
and 4:00 p.m. 


3495 University St., corner Milton 
McGill Metro. 514-288-5256 


Scottish Songs: 
A collection 
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Favourites on 
CD 


Leslie Jost and 
friends from the 
Stratford Festival 


Call: MUSIC 
1-800-771-6161 


What is 


progress? 


Change that allows even one person the possibility of being touched 


by God's grace Is progress 


any years ago, in Pictou County, 

Nova Scotia, there was a con- 

gregation of fine Church of 

Scotland people. Many mem- 
bers of the congregation were serious 
about their evangelical responsibilities to 
the community, and every major decision 
reflected it. The congregation had a min- 
ister with a good reputation for both 
preaching and pastoral care. And, so, in 
terms of spiritual leadership, from both 
minister and elders, they were fortunate 
people. 

On a different level, some members 
of the congregation were concerned that, 
unlike all other church buildings known 
to them at the time, their church had no 
stove. And on a Sunday in wintertime, 
these people were cold Presbyterians in 
more ways than one! At every annual 
meeting for some years, there had been a 
debate about the need for a stove in the 
church. And at every annual meeting, the 
motion to install one was defeated. 

Then, in 1868, a majority of those 
present at a meeting decided to buy and 
install a stove. Only Old Jean disagreed 
with the decision. And she was seriously 
upset and very vocal. 

“Tt will be a complete waste of money,” 
she said. “Imagine, a STOVE in the 
House of God! What next will it be? It 
has never been like us to have a stove in 
the kirk. We have never had one and we 
don’t need one now.” 

Eventually, some months after the 
meeting, a stove was bought and in- 
stalled. On the first Sunday after it ar- 
rived, Old Jean sat as far away from it as 
possible. Midway through the service, 
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she took out a huge fan and fanned her- 
self during the rest of the service. 

Outside the church after worship, one 
of the elders asked her, “Well, Jean, and 
what did you think of the stove?” 

“Ach,” she said, “such a 
dreadful thing to have in a 
church. I was never so un- 
comfortable in the kirk, 
never. I am chust exhausted 
from fanning myself,” 

“And what,’ asked the elder, 
“are you going to do next week 
when we light it?” 

Whatever her motives, tradi- 
tion was more important to 
Jean than what we call pro- 
gress. Now then, not every- 
thing that changes in the 
church can be termed 
progress. However, when- 
ever something is done 
to increase the possibility 
of even one person being 
touched by the grace of God, 
that is progress. Whenever, in the 
celebration of Holy Commu- 
nion, someone knows himself 
or herself to have been in the 
very presence of God, that is 
progress. Whenever a per- 
son in the church receives 
healing, whether of body, 
mind or soul, that is 
progress indeed. And 
that is the gospel. And 
the gospel is the reason 
the church exists, 
with or without a 
stove! 9 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie, who lives in Sardis, 
B.C., is a retired professor from Memorial 
University in St. John’s and a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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Jen Bailie 


Staying online 
with today’s youth 


The Internet can put you in touch with young people and support your youth ministry 


et on ICQ or MSN Instant Mes- 

senger (two online communi- 

cation networks) or any other 

available real-time chat-room. 
Why? That is where you will find the 
youth of our church today. In an age 
when young people are trying to juggle 
increasing commitments — school, part- 
time jobs, family time and, thank God, 
church and youth group — when do they 
find time to talk to their friends? Over 
e-mail, of course! 

The greatest thing about e-mail is you 
can send messages at five a.m. or mid- 
night and not worry about waking any- 
one’s parents. You can send a hello or a 
note of encouragement, prayer, sympathy 
or anything else in a matter of seconds. 
You don’t have to worry about buying 
stamps and whether or not you have an 
envelope in the house. And your message 
arrives in minutes, rather than days. 

And what about chat-rooms? A min- 
ister I have worked with extensively 
considers them a valuable ministry. Why? 
Because when you log on in the evening 
or on the weekend, several, if not dozens 
of Presbyterian young people are online 
chatting together about the events of the 
week. Members of Toronto-Kingston 
PYPS (Presbyterian Young People’s 
Society) keep in touch with each other 
between retreats and conferences on sev- 
eral real-time chat-rooms, as well as 
through private e-mail. The best thing is 
you can talk to 10 friends at once! This 
technology has practically lain waste to 
long-distance phone calls and what we 
now refer to as snail-mail. 

There are, however, cautions in all of 
this. If you do not know the person with 
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e youth in your 
yytery/synod? 


whom you are chatting, you should never 
give out your phone number, address, 
photo or arrange a face-to-face meeting. 
Never assume people are exactly,as they 
portray themselves. There is also the 
danger of believing “community” on the 
Internet can replace real Christian com- 
munity. On the Internet, you can ban 
people from your ICQ list, ignore 
e-mails, etc. And an Internet community 
does not keep you accountable. 

Leading a youth organization of a 
large synod has its challenges. How do 
you keep in touch with everyone? How 
do you work with an executive from 
across a province? How do weekend 


event conveners select a committee that 
is representative of the synod when it is 
nearly impossible for all of them to get 
together for meetings? The answer, of 
course, is e-mail. One such young person 
was a “virtual” member of a committee I 
led in 1999. He was unable to attend 
meetings in Toronto, so we kept him up- 
to-date by e-mail. Now, he is leading a 
weekend event with a committee of his 
own. Without e-mail, this young person 
may have been denied the opportunity to 
develop his leadership skills and become 
a leader of PYPS. 

Do you want to know how to get in 
touch with the youth in your congrega- 
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RESPONSIBLE & PROFESSIONAL 
REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


* First-time home buyers 

* Growing families 

* Seniors 

* Call today to arrange for a free, 


no obligation, in-home consultation. 
CET QU 


NX 


John Crawford, M.A. 
Presbyterian Elder 
Greater Toronto Sales Representative 
The Answer To All Your Real Estate Needs 


(416) 424-4900 
001001 


ROYAL LEPAGE 
SA 11111111 


Royal LePage R.E.S. Ltd., Broker 
johncrawford@royallepage.ca 


SUNRISE 


Est. 1979 


Memorial Windows - Restoration 
Protective Storm Glazing 
Custom Woodworking 
97 Wharncliffe Rd. S. 
London, Ontario N6J 2K2 
(519) 432-9624 
Toll Free 1-877-575-2321 
www.sunrisestainedglass.com 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, reunions 
or just as a gift to visitors of your church. 
Choose from our wide selection of plates, 

mugs, etc., and let our artist capture 
the beauty of your church on 
fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund-raiser for 
your school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Toll free: 1-888-532-4788 


For information about the benefits of the 
Record’s Every Home Plan, call 416-441-1111, 


ext. 308, e-mail: pcrecord@presbyterian.ca 


McGILLIVRAY—ARCHITECT ( 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 

Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com 
http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 


BB&R 


Architect Inc. 


William O. Menzel, Director 

538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 
Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 
E-mail: womenzel @interlog.com 


Church Facility Planners 
& Architect 


. classifieds 


BRITAIN! Weekly in Malvern near 


Cotswolds, Stratford, Wales and/or historic 
Culross on Firth of Forth. Dunfermline, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow close. Each home 
sleeps 4. Fine views. Moderate rates. Car 
advantageous. (519) 746-9191. 


FOR RENT: Cottage, winterized, TV dish, 
furnace, hot water, etc. Haliburton area. 
Call: 905-763-6017. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Travel for 
$28 US a night for two. Call 800-881-1940. 
(www.icbbn.com). 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR (part- 
time) required for growing urban congre- 
gation; electronic organ and grand piano. 
Blended worship music styles. For infor- 
mation, call Essa Road Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. Tom Cunningham, Tel: 705- 
726-6291, 59 Essa Road, Barrie, ON L4N 3K4 
or e-mail essard@sympatico.ca. 


SOFTWARE — ChurchWork Solution 
System: Members, Offerings, Account- 
ing, Church Records, Tax Receipts, etc. 
Tel: 709-786-9897, Fax: 709-786-1995. 
E-mail: impact-consult@nf.sympatico.ca. 
Web site: www.impactconsult.nf.ca. 


THE CHOIR SOUNDS GREAT. Find out 
how easy, affordable and rewarding it is 
to record your own professional CD. 
www.TheAudioGroup.ca 1-888-410-8248. 


Answers to Presbyterian quiz 
from page 30 


1.(a) Samuel de Champlain, a Huguenot 
from France 

2.(c) Shirley Jeffrey, ordained by the 
Presbytery of London in 1968 

3.(c) Thomas McCulloch, also founder of 
the Pictou Academy in Nova Scotia 

4.(b) basketball 


continued 


tion/presbytery/synod? Get e-mail! Get 
on ICQ! Don’t worry if you have never 
used it before; any person under the age 
of 25 will be happy to show you. Don’t 
be afraid to embrace the information age 
and a wonderful new opportunity for 
ministry! 3 


Sites to visit 


PCC Talk Youth Forum 
http://www.presbycan.ca/pcctalk/ and 
click on the Youth Forum link 


Youth in Mission — ministry 
experiences at home and abroad 
sponsored by The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 
http://www.presbyterian.ca/yim 


Toronto-Kingston PYPS 
http://www.presbycan.ca/tksynod/pyps/ 
And for information and events, sign up 
at: pyps_exec@hotmail.com 


Knox Presbyterian Church (downtown 
Toronto) students and young adults 
http://www. fishculture.org 


Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) Youth 
Connection 
http://www.pyc.pcusa.org 


Christian magazine and resource 
centre online 
http://www.christianity.ca 


Christianity Today magazine 
http://www.christianitytoday.com/teens/ — 


Contemporary Christian Music 
http://www.ccmcom.com/ 


Resource site for bands, retreat 
centres, mission, etc. 
http://www.jesusontario.com 


Stir magazine 
http://www.stirmagazine.com 


The Way of Christ (Upper Room 
Ministries) for young adults 18-28+ 
http://www.methodX.net 


World Student Christian Federation 
http://www.wcc-coe.org/wscf/ 


YOU magazine: 
http://www.youmagazine.com/ 


Jen Bailie is president of the Toronto- 
Kingston PYPS. You can contact her at 
jen-bailie@sympatico.ca. Jen wrote this 
article with a little help from her friend 
Colleen Smith, youth consultant for the 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
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Equipping the laity 

Some resources reviewed by Peter 
Bush, minister of Knox Church, 
Mitchell, Ont. 


The Calling of the Laity: Verna Dozier’s 
Anthology (Alban Institute, 1988) is a 
collection of 24 short articles covering a 
range of issues involved with calling laity 
to take their place within the ministry of 
the church. Neil Alexander provides a 
helpful definition: “The ministry of the 
laos is intentional service by the people 
of God, paying attention to God and 
God’s world.” Celia Hahn’s “Where in 
the World Is the Church?” speaks some 
hard words about the state of the church, 
words that need to be heard. Jacqueline 
McMakin and Rhoda Nary suggest a 
model of the four aspects of lay ministry: 
(a) service in all of life, (b) church work, 
(c) discipleship in the market-place and 
(d) faithfulness to a particular call and fo- 
cus — a way to balance the competing 
calls involved in lay ministry. 

Ruth Etchells’ Set My People Free: 
A Lay Challenge to the Churches 
(Fount, Imprint of Harper Collins, 1995) 
was the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Lenten book for 1995. This, a must-read 
for anyone interested in equipping the 
laity, is an easy book to read. Etchells 
argues the church must become a mis- 
sion church again. People no longer 
come through the doors of our church 
buildings simply because we are there. 
Laypeople must become missionaries of 
the gospel in all of life. Laypeople have 
three ministry tasks: (a) believing 
(“whole-person inhabiting of the truth’’) 
in a world of hopelessness and despair, 
(b) communicating the saving story and 
(c) making choices by holding the issues 
of the day up to the light of eternity. 

R. Paul Stevens, professor at Regent 
College, Vancouver, ‘has recently pub- 
lished The Other Six Days: Vocation, 
Work, and Ministry in Biblical Per- 
spective (Eerdmans/Regent, 2000). This 
is a provocative book that will have read- 
ers cheering at times and grinding their 
teeth at other times. Stevens ruthlessly 
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destroys clericalism and passionately 
calls laypeople to fulfil their ministry. 
He, too, argues that the church must re- 
cover its mission: “The church must be 
equipped to serve in the world precisely 
because it does not belong to the world. 
If we start with the world, the church will 
lose its mission. If we start with God, the 
church cannot refrain from giving its life 
for the world.” 

Any number of books have been pub- 
lished inviting laypeople to understand 
God has given them a ministry to be 
lived out in their places of work and in 
their everyday lives. William Diehl is one 
of the best-known voices calling for this 
transformation. A former executive at 
Bethlehem Steel, Diehl speaks as one 
who knows the challenges of living the 
ministry in the daily life of industry. In 
Thank God, It’s Monday (Fortress, 
1982), Diehl asks what “the principalities 
and powers” are that dominate the North 
American work-place. As he lays bare 
“the occupational bondage” that holds so 
many enslaved, the reader realizes how 
deeply individual Christians and the 
church as a whole have become hostage 
to the culture. Diehl suggests a Christian 
relationship to work should be built 
around the triangle of life-style, citizen- 
ship and servanthood. Small group dis- 
cussions about how individuals apply 
this triangle to daily life and work would 
encourage participants to see their life 
outside the church as ministry. 

In Ministry in Daily Life: A Prac- 
tical Guide for Congregations (Alban 
Institute, 1996), Diehl tells the story of 
The Lutheran Church of the Holy Spirit 
in Emmaus, Pennsylvania, working “to 
affirm, equip, and support its members 
for ministry in daily life.’ As with any 
such account, there are items to which 
readers will respond by saying, “We 
could do that,” and, alternatively, “No 
way would that work.” This book is 
worth reading for the ideas presented and 
the ideas it will stimulate. Diehl states 
clearly that there are times when ministry 
in daily life means speaking the truth 
about Jesus Christ. He quotes Elton 


Trueblood: “Anyone who says he or she 
can be seen as a Christian by others 
purely through their deeds is insufferably 
self-righteous. No one is that good. 
There are times when we must speak 
about our faith.” 

Steve Jacobsen in Hearts to God, 
Hands to Work: Connecting Spiritual- 
ity and Work (Alban Institute, 1997) 
does from the perspective of the preacher 
and confirmation class leader what Diehl 
does from the view in the pews. Jacobsen 
challenges clergy to include intentionally 
work-related illustrations in their ser- 
mons, to recognize that biblical charac- 
ters had jobs (Amos the farmer, Lydia 
the merchant, etc.), and to help young 
people to see their quest for an occupa- 
tion as something that matters to God. 
Many of Jacobsen’s ideas are workable 
in the average Presbyterian congregation. 

Judith Allen Shelly’s Not Just a Job: 
Serving Christ in Your Work (IVP, 
1985) is aimed at university students or 
upper-year high school students. While 
some illustrations are dated, Shelly still 
has valuable things to say. First, Christians 
are to understand their work as worship, 
service, stewardship and evangelism. 
Thereby, she lays the groundwork for all 
work becoming a missionary adventure. 
Second, as she explores the benefits we 
receive from work (money, personal and 
professional growth, and status and influ- 
ence), she challenges readers to use these 
for God’s glory and to advance Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

R. Paul Stevens and Gerry Schoberg 
have written a Bible study guide entitled 
Fulfilling Work (Harold Shaw, 1991). 
The eight studies lead participants 
through a biblical, theological and per- 
sonal discussion of work. A leader’s 
guide is included. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 
payment with order. An invoice will follow. 


Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 


NEW CHOIR GOWNS were dedicated during the 
anniversary service at Duff’s Church, Puslinch, 
Ont., by the guest minister, Linda Bell. 


1 KNOX CHURCH, Oakville, Ont., recognized the end of Donald 
J Carman’s 12-year term as clerk of session with a special presen- 
tation. Congratulating Donald are senior minister Harry McWilliams 
(left) and new clerk of session Warren Browne (right). 


d 


MEMBERS OF the Athalie Read WMS group at St. Giles 
Church, Calgary, are pictured purchasing framed cross 
stitch pictures made by women from St. Andrew’s Church, 
Mzuzu, Malawi, as an income-generating project. 


CUTTING THE CAKE celebrating the 75th anniversary 
4 of First Church, Stellarton, N.S., are: guest speaker 
Rev. Laurence DeWolfe (left), Annie Mae Ritchie, Melissa 
Taylor, Sunday school teacher Reilly MacKinnon, and 
Charles McPherson, minister of First Church. 


AS PART OF the 166th anniversary service of Knox Church, f 
Goderich, Ont., special tribute was paid to three former | 
missionaries who were members of the congregation: the late 
Hazel Macdonald, the late Lily Macarthur and Ida White. Ida 
remains active at Knox and was present to cut the anniversary 
cake. Relatives of the three missionaries paid tribute to their 
“aunt missionaries” and unveiled portraits of them that were 
hung in the church after the service. Pictured, from the left, are: 
Jim McArthur, nephew of Lily Macarthur; John White, nephew 
of Ida White; Mary Jewell Pellow, great-niece of Hazel Macdonald; 
and WMS president Eunice Bisset, who took part in the tribute. 
Eunice’s husband, the late Rev. Robert Bisset, was a nephew of 
Lily Macarthur. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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LAST YEAR, on Mission Awareness Sunday at First Church, 
Brockville, Ont., a closing service was held in recognition of the 
many years of service of the WMS afternoon auxiliary. The after- 
noon group has been active, under a variety of names, since 
1919. Pictured (L to R) are: lsabel MacDonald, Coreen Zaveda, 
Mildred Lorimer, June Bridge, Lee McIntosh, Barbara Broadbent, 
Elsie Craig and Peggy MacLean. Absent were Chris Dingwall, 
<7 Eleanor Duncan, Jean Foss, Muriel MacDermott, Annie 
Smith and Kay Torrance. 


YOUTH FROM St. Giles Church, Prince George, B.C., take a 
pit stop at the old Alexandria Bridge during their eight- 
hour trip to a PYPS convention at Whalley Church, Surrey, B.C. 


THE MEN OF Caven Church, Exeter 
Ont., held their first-ever bake auction 
recently. After a barbecue supper, 58 items 
made by the bakers (age 13 to ... ) were 
auctioned off — one cake going for as high 
as $41 and a rhubarb pie for $35. 


WHEN THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Burgoyne, Ont., 
decided to make an offer for a lot immediately south of the 
church, Lloyd Morden came up with an idea that was anything 
but hair-brained. Lloyd, whose wife, Rev. Julia Morden, is min- 
ister of the Knox Burgoyne and Tolmie Memorial, Port Elgin 
charge, had shoulder-length (and then some) hair. At a board of 
managers meeting, he announced he would cut off his hair if 
the congregation raised the necessary funds by Christmas. At 
an annual fund-raising dinner in November, Lloyd said good- 
bye to his locks. However, the hair at the back was braided and 
cut off separately and donated to Wigs for Kids, an organization 
that makes wigs of human hair for kids who have lost 
their hair due to cancer or other illnesses. 


THE CHOIRS OF Victoria Church, Prince Township, Ont., 
presented Michael Hurd’s pop cantata Jonah-Man Jazz 
during a regular worship service and as part of a music 
evening at Westminster Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Oops! A photo caption in the People and Places section of the 
December Record (bottom of page 42) misplaced Melville 


Church, Brussels, Ontario, in Scarborough, Ontario. Our apologies. 
(It was a case of insufficient research.) You can unpack now. 
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ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Slocan, B.C., won second 
prize for its float entered in a parade celebrating 
the 100th anniversary of the village. Pictured on the 
float are children from the vacation Bible school and 
Rev. Larry and Laurie Jackson (summer supply). Stand- 
ing in front of them are: Kathy Penney, an unidentified 
RCMP officer, Maureen Wade and elder David Barclay. 
The sign on the float reads: Serving Slocan since 1897. 
St. Andrew's is one of the few surviving original institu- 
tions in the village which, in 1900, had 14 hotels. 


THE WOMEN’S GUILD of St. Giles Kingsway Church, Etobicoke, Ont., recently 
celebrated its 50th anniversary. Guild presidents in attendance included: Mary 
Peckover, Margaret Stevens, Ruth Anderson, Mary Dean, Elizabeth Campbell, 
Helen Knott, Christina Scott and Donalda Bridge. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, 
Dunnville, Ont., recognized Richard Hesler 
for his 35 years of dedicated service as an elder. 
Congratulating Dick is Rev. Jeff Veenstra. 


JOHN AND JOYCE MACDONALD stand next to a plaque unveiled at Knox 
Church, Teeswater, Ont., in recognition of John’s 22 years of dedicated 
service as clerk of session and his many years as an elder. The 
MacDonalds were also presented with a table lamp and flowers. 


STANDING AT THE entrance to the new 360-square- 
metre hall at Knox Church, Bobcaygeon, Ont., are 

(L to R): Jim Seidler, general manager of the Presbyterian 
Church Building Corporation; Rev. Doug Scott, Joe 
Rasmussens and Philip Mayville. 
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ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, a rural congregation in Winches- 
ter, Ont., received a big boost in membership when 15 
youth became communicant members. Standing behind 
Rev. Carol Bain are: (front row, L to R) Michael Zubutuc, 
Tamara Pemberton, Ashley Kerr, Ashley Carruthers, Juli 
Anne Kerr and Gillian Erickson; (middle row) Adam Geggie 
and Justin Geggie; (back row) Craig Pemberton, Derek 
Shuce, Cody Pelkey, Kane Erickson, Nick Zubutuc, Kyle 
Pelkey and Phillip Horne. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Bonar-Parkdale Church, Toronto, 

joined longtime member Vera Williams in celebrating her 

VW 100th birthday last year. Seen with Vera are Rev. Jim 
Cuthbertson and clerk of session Dorothy Clark. 
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£\ DURINGTHE SERVICE on Mission Awareness Sunday 

=\ at St. Andrew's Church, Carleton Place, Ont., Margaret 
Parsons (second from left) was presented with an honorary 
lifetime WMS membership. Presenting the certificate is WMS 
president Joan McDiarmid, while Rev. Hugh Jack and Gordon 
(Mac) Saunders look on. Mac presented Margaret with a pin 
that had belonged to his late sister, Wilma Ledgerwood. 


REV. CAM TAYLOR and his wife, Sandy, admire a sculpture of a loon presented to them 

by the congregation of Mimico Church, Etobicoke, Ont., on the occasion of Cam's 
retirement after 35 years in the ministry, more than 15 of them at Mimico. Other gifts 
included a cheque from the congregation, golf clubs from the Women’s Guild, a poem 
and some drawings from the Sunday school children and a gift certificate from the choir. 


THREE MEMBERS OF the AMS group of St. David's 
Church, Toney River, Pictou County, N.S., were recog- 
nized on Mission Awareness Sunday. Pictured, left to right, 
are lifetime members Bessie MacAulay (55 years), Della 
Henderson (43 years) and Jean Henderson (41 years). 
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Adjacent to the St.Giles 
Seniors Residence in 
the south end of 
Peterborough, 

Ontario, 

is the 


Knox Presbyterian 


New Westminster, B.C. 
a small and supportive congregation 
is praying fora 


minister 


with leadership, 
preaching and pastoral skills 
to bring us to our full potential. 


St.Giles 
Presbyterian Church 


We are an established family-based 


congregation of all ages. 


If God is calling you 
to consider this challenge 
with vision and energy 


In our continuing growth in ministry, 

we seek an enthusiastic full-time 

minister who demonstrates 

commitment and abilities in: 

* Preaching and Leading Worship 

+ Leadership Development, Christian 
Education and Youth Work 

¢ Pastoral Care and Visitation. 


Apply to: 
Reverend J. Desmond Howard 
785 Park Street South 
Peterborough, ON 
K9J 3T6 
e-mail: stgiles@nexicom.net 


Contact: 
The Rev. Dr. J.H. (Hans) Kouwenberg 
2597 Bourquin Crescent East 
Abbotsford, BC V2S 1Y6 
fax (604) 859-6901 
phone (604) 859-6902 
E-mail: calvinpresb@telus.net 


MINISTER 


St. Andrew’s 


Presbyterian Church 
New Liskeard, Ontario 


is seeking an energetic, full-time minister 
who will be responsible for: 

Biblically based worship services, including 
administering of sacraments 
Guidance in personal and spiritual development 
Pastoral care and visitation 
Development of Christian Education programmes 
including Bible studies 
Ministering to a congregation of all ages 
Leadership in community outreach. 


St. Andrew’s is a dynamic, growing congregation with a 
talented Music Director, a long tradition of excellent music 
and a historic presence in the community. The successful 
candidate will be responsible for two Sunday services — 
a traditional and a music-oriented contemporary service. 
Average weekly attendance of 123 people in a stable 
community of 14,000 situated in the beautiful 
Temiskaming District of northeastern Ontario, 
300 miles north of Toronto. 
Please apply by writing with résumé to: 
Rev. Linda Martin, Interim Moderator 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
P.O. Box 737 
Englehart, Ontario POJ 1HO 


MINISTER Situated in historic downtown Medicine 


Hat, Alberta, St. John's Presbyterian 
St. John's Church has a long history dating back to 
Presbyterian Church 1883. 
Medicine Hat, Alberta 
Medicine Hat, a city of 50,000, is an oasis 
in the middle of the prairies and is 
recognized for a variety of excellent and 


If God is calling you affordable amenities. 


to be our spiritual 
leader please submit 


ie eaina ac This congregation of 300 members and 


adherents is currently seeking a caring, 
energetic minister who is committed to: 
Ree Sines. ly ¢ making the Bible relevant to life today; 
Lethbridge, Alberta « Christian education & working with 
TIK ORS youth; 
gellat-r@agt.net f\\ * crisis and home visitation; 
* providing leadership in church growth; 


* guiding the personal and spiritual 
development of our congregation. 
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DEATHS 

BAIN, ALLAN, 82, faithful member and elder 
for 45 years, Avonton Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., died on Nov. 8, 2001. 

BURNESS, JEAN, 75 years old, a faithful mem- 
ber and worker of First Presbyterian Church, 
Chatham, Ont. 

CAM, LIL, at Ross Memorial Hospital, Oct. 4, 
2001. A very faithful adherent of St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Bolsover, Ont. 
Sadly missed by all. 

CAREY, JEAN, 73, devoted, fun-loving mem- 
ber, clerk of session 20 years, Cromarty 
Church, Ont., Nov. 13, 2001. 

DACOMBE, EDGAR “ED,” elder in St. John’s 
Church, Winnipeg, on Oct. 18, 2001. Ed was 
active in all areas of the church’s work and 
witness. We are deeply saddened. He is lov- 
ingly remembered by his family and the 
members of his church. 

KELLETT, DORIS, longtime member of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Sudbury, Ont., passed 
away on Nov.4, 2001. 

MacKAY, WENDELL C., 81, retired elder, Free- 
land Presbyterian Church, Freeland, P.E.I., 
passed away Jan. 30, 2001. 

McWATERS, MARY, 84, a devoted, longtime 
member of the Women’s Missionary Society 
and Ladies Aid, elder in St. Andrew's Presby- 
terian Church, Gordonville, Ont., July 15,2001. 

MILLAR, HAROLD P., 94, retired elder, Freeland 
Presbyterian Church, Freeland, P.E.I., passed 
away Nov. 16, 2001. 

NICKSON, GEORGE, 61, Oct. 29, 2001. He served 
25 years as an elder, St. Andrew's, Windsor, 
Ont., and was active in athletic circles. Sur- 
vived by wife Nora Jean, daughters Christie 
and Lara with husband Edward Witte. 

RANKIN, JOHN, 77, active member, St. An- 
drew’s, St. Lambert, Que., Nov. 1, 2001. 

WATSON, HAROLD, elder 56 years at Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Normanby, Ont. Born 
Oct 14, 1906, died Sept. 12, 2001. 


ORDINATION 
Godin, Rev. Mark, St. Andrew’s Hespeler, 
Cambridge, Ont., Nov. 25, 2001. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Blaxland, Rev. Daphne, Montague/Cardigan 
P.E.|. pastoral charge, Oct. 9, 2001. 
De Vries, Rev. Roland, Westminster, Pierre- 
fonds, Que. Nov. 11,2001. 
Scholey, Rev. Lara, Scotsburn pastoral charge, 
N.S., Sept. 27, 2001. 


Welch, Rev. Larry, Springhill pastoral charge, 
N.S., Nov. 29, 2001. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River, N.B., pastoral charge. Rev. Ralph 
MacKenzie, 106 Notre Dame, Atholville, N.B. 
E3N 323. 

Charlottetown, St. James (The Kirk). Rev. Harry 
Currie, 130 Victoria Rd., Summerside, P.E.I. 
C1N 2G5; 902-436-2557 (W); 902-888-3888 
(H); kirkstjames@pei.sympatico.ca; www3. 
pei.sympatico.ca/kirkstjames. 

Glace Bay, N.S., St. Paul's. Rev. Robert Lyle, 12 
Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. B1P 4Z2; 902-564- 
4001; rdarjlyle@email.msn.com. 

Hanwell (Fredericton), N.B., St. James. Rev. Doug- 
las Blaikie, 512 Charlotte St., Fredericton, N.B. 
E3B 1M2; 506-455-8220; sapc@nbnet.nb.ca. 

North Sydney, Cape Breton, N.S., St. Giles. Rev. 
Kenneth MacRae, 3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, 
N.S. B1V 1K4; 902-736-6394; kmacrae@ 
ns.sympatico.ca. 

Riverview, N.B., Bethel. Rev. Martin Kreplin, 
90 Park St., Moncton, N.B.E1C 2B3. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Columba. Rev. Ted Thomp- 
son, 101 Coburg St., Saint John, N.B. E2L 3B7; 
506-634-7765. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David’s (effective March 1, 
2002). Rev. lan S. Wishart, 98 Elizabeth Ave., 
St. John’s, Nfld. A1A 1R8. 

Woodstock, N.B., St. Paul’s. Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, 23 Welsford Station Rd., Welsford, 
N.B.E5K 1A5; (506) 486-1084. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Milton A. Fraser, 
80 Daniel St. N, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2K8; 
613-623-5531; standrew@storm.ca. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges. Rev. Dr. Clyde 
Ervine, The Presbyterian College, 3495 
University St., Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s (half- 
time). Rev. Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 
Snowdon Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, Que. HOR 1W2. 

Morrisburg, Ont., Knox; Dunbar, Dunbar 
Church. Rev. Mark Bourgon, PO Box 220, 
Finch, Ont., KOC 1K0; 613-984-0772; 
mbourgon@ glen-net.ca. 


Perth, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. Leo Hughes, 
144 John St. S, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2P9; 
margrevleo@aol.com; 613-623-2332. 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, Que., St. Andrew's (ef- 
fective by April 30, 2002). Contact: Mrs. Mar- 
lene Cox, 470 Swede Rd., Compton, Que. JOB 
1L0; 819-837-2086; triplejcox@sympatico.ca. 

Stittsville (Ottawa), St. Andrew’s. Rev. Tony 
Boonstra, 2 Church St., PO Box 498, Stittsville, 
Ont. K2S 1A6; boonstra@cyberus.ca. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Andrew's. Rev. E.J. Briard, 255 Wright 
Cres., Ajax, Ont.L1S 5S5. 

Ajax, St. Timothy's. Rev. Phillip Robillard, 447 
Port Union Rd., Toronto, Ont. M1C 2L6; 
philrob@grace.on.ca; fax 416-284-8560. 

Angus, Zion. Rev. Carol Smith, PO Box 354, 
Cookstown, Ont. LOL 1L0; bicpc@bconex.net. 

Cambridge, Knox (Preston). Rev. Dr. Arnold 
Bethune, 49 White Pine Way, Guelph, Ont. 
N1G 4X7; bethune@accglobal.net. 

Cambridge, St. Giles. Rev. Linda Ashfield, 
50 Erb St. W, Waterloo, Ont. N2L 1T1; 
ashfield@nonline.net. 

Campbellford, St. Andrew’s; Burnbrae, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. George Turner, 120 Murray St., 
Peterborough, Ont. K9H 2S5. 

Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6; 
416-978-4509. 

Colborne, Old St. Andrew’s; Brighton, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Doug Brown, 200 King St. W, 
Cobourg, Ont. K9A 2N1. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. 
Rev. Deborah Dolbear-Van Bilsen, 208 
Mosley St., Wasaga Beach, Ont. LOL 2P0; 
wbpres@georgian.net. 

Etobicoke (Toronto), Albion Gardens (half- 
time minister). Rev. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9P 3C5. 

Etobicoke, Mimico. Rev. Zoltan Vass, 439 
Vaughn Rd., Toronto, Ont. M6C 2P1; 416- 
656-1342; fax 905-780-0674. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew's; Glenarm, Knox. 
Rev. Doug Scott, RR 1, 22 Hillview Dr., 
Bobcaygeon, Ont. KOM 1A0. 

Fergus, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Linda Bell, 2 Cross St., 
Elmira, Ont. N3B 2S4; drbell@execulink.com. 
Guelph, St. Andrew’s (two ministers). Rev. An- 
gus Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, Cambridge, 

Ont.N1S 2L1;ajmacbagpipe@yahoo.com. 

Maple, St. Andrew's. Rev. Bryn MacPhail, Box 
164, 19 Stewart St., Beeton, Ont. LOG 1A0; 
905-729-0055; bmacphal@netrover.com. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, graduations, baptisms and the 
reception of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is $1 per word or $50 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to the congregation: $10 for the basic notice 
and $1 per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
Contact the Record office regarding all items for the Transitions column. 
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St. Andrew's Memorial 
Presbyterian Church 


Port Credit, Ontario 


Organist/Choir Director required 
immediately for a growing, active 
church with one adult and two 
children’s choirs. The adult choir is 
rehearsed weekly, and there is one 
service on Sunday mornings. The 
children’s choirs are directed and 
rehearsed by others. The pipe organ 
has a two-manual Casavant console. 
The organist would be available 
for weddings and_ funerals. 
Familiarity with traditional and 
contemporary liturgy and hymnody 
is a requirement. 


Please send applications (résumés) to the 
attention of: The Search Committee 
St. Andrew's Memorial 
Presbyterian Church 
24 Stavebank Road North 
Mississauga, Ontario L5G 2T5 
Telephone: 905-278-8907 
Fax: 905-278-1295 


St. Luke’s Presbyterian Church, 
Oshawa, Ontario 


Organist/Choir Director 


position available for a growing 
neighbourhood church with a strong 
desire to enhance its music 
programme. 
Requirements are: leadership of 
an adult SATB choir (currently 14 
members) for choir practice, one 
church service per week, maintenance 
of repertoire and preparation of music, 
and support for the development of 
further music programmes within the 
church. Opportunities exist for private 
teaching. A Johannus Opus 520 Organ 
and Yamaha Piano are located in the 
sanctuary and a Lindenauer Piano is in 
the auditorium for Sunday school and 
other uses. 
Please send applications to the 
attention of: 

Mr. Ken Ridge 

(Search Committee Convener) 

c/o St. Luke's Presbyterian Church 

333 Rossland Rd. West 

Oshawa, Ontario L1J 3G6 

Tel.905 728 0575 

e-mail: ginjxn@rogers.com 


WS 
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Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and be 
thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s. Rev. Theodore Olson, 244 
Harrygan Cres., Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1; 
ycissols@yorku.ca. 

Norval, Norval Church; Union Church. Rev. 
Mary Campbell, 22 James St., Georgetown, 
Ont. L7G 2H4; 905-877-8855; mcampbell@ 
aztec-net.com. 

Oakville, Hopedale. Rev. Glen Soderholm, 
PO Box 235, Campbellville, Ont. LOP 1B0. 

Oakville, Trafalgar. Rev. Dennis Cook, 6945 
Meadowvale TC Circle, Mississauga, Ont. 
L5N 2W7; 905-821-2753; revdjcook@ 
hotmail.com. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s. Rev. Carey Nieuwhof, RR 1, 
Comp. 126, Hawkestone, Ont. LOL 1T0; 
cnieuwhof@trinitycommunity.org; 
705-487-1998. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, Ont. 
K9J 3T6; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Puslinch, Duff’s. Rev. Don McCallum, 795 
Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. N1G 3R8. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park (part-time). Rev. 
Gerard Bylaard, 3817 Lawrence Ave. E, 
Toronto, Ont.M1G 1R2. 

Scarborough, Westminster. Rev. Wallace 
Whyte, 20 Guildwood Pkwy. #1104, Toronto, 
Ont. M1E 5B6; w.g.whyte@sympatico.ca. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, Ont. 
L7B 1J2; 905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Toronto, Queen Street East. Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Van Seters, 95 De Vere Gardens, Toronto, 
Ont. M5M 3G1; 416-932-0784; a.vanseters@ 
utoronto.ca. 

Toronto, Rosedale. Rev. Charlotte Stuart, 129 
Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto, Ont. M4W 283; 
arran@netcom.ca 

Toronto, St. Giles Kingsway. Rev. Will Ingram, 
4 Morningside Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6S 1C2; 
416-766-4765. 

Toronto, Toronto Korean (full-time associate 
minister in charge of English-speaking min- 
istry). Rev. Cheol-soon Park, 67 Scarsdale Rd., 
North York, Ont. M3B 2R2; 416-447-5963. 

Uptergrove, Knox; East Oro, Essen; Jarratt, 
Willis. Rev. Tim Purvis, Box 26, Stayner, Ont. 
LOM 1S0; seraph@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church (one-year in- 
terim ministry). Rev. Gloria Langlois, c/o Mrs. 
Adele McCallum, Box 107, Ailsa Craig, Ont. 
NOM 1A0; adele.mccallum@sympatico.ca. 

Alvinston, Guthrie; Napier, St. Andrew's (half- 
time). Rev. Dennis Carrothers, Box 219, 
Forest, Ont. NON 1J0; 519-786-5154. 

Amherstburg, St. Andrew's. Rev. Wendy 
Paterson, 3200 Woodland Ave., Windsor, 
Ont. N9E 1Z5; 519-972-3627. 

Appin, Appin Church; Melbourne, Guthrie. 


Rev. Brian Nichol, RR 1, Dutton, Ont. NOL 1J0; 
519-762-3724; revrev@webgate.net. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
Ont. NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Beamsville, St. Andrew’s; Smithville. Rev. 
Donna J. Riseborough, 202-2 Ferndale Ave., 
St. Catharines, Ont. L2P 3X8; driseborough@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Chatham, St. James. Rev. lan McDonald, 
60 Fifth St., Chatham, Ont. N7M 4V7; 
519-352-2313; i.mcdonald@sympatico.ca. 

Dorchester; South Nissouri. Harold Kouwen- 
berg, 910 Huron St., London, Ont. N5Y 4K4; 
holyheck@rogers.com. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s; Rutherford, Rutherford 
Church (effective August 1, 2002). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, 
Ont. N7M 4V7; 519-352-2313; ecarpenter@ 
auracom.com. 

Dunnville, Knox. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 
162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, Ont. L3C 6L2; 
jngoldsmith@sympatico.ca. 

London, Elmwood Avenue. Rev. Andrew 
Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, Ont. 
N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, Ont. 
NOK 1MO. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Peter 
Bush, Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK 1NO; 
519-348-9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew's; Moore, Knox. Rev. 
Thomas Rodger, 120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 3L1; 519-344-6422; rodger@ 
xcelco.on.ca. 

Point Edward, Point Edward Church (part- 
time). Rev. James Sloan, 268 Dantiki Ct., 
Corunna, Ont. NON 1G0. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Scott 
Sinclair, 865 Second Ave. W, Owen Sound, 
Ont. N4K 4M6. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont. NOP 2C0; 
519-674-3487. 

Wallaceburg, Knox (June 1, 2002). The Search 
Committee, Knox Presbyterian Church, 
251 Duncan St., Wallaceburg, Ont. N8A 5G5; 
Office 519-627-4367 or 519-627-0842; 
Fax 519-627-9480; knox@kent.net. 

Windsor, Chinese (Cantonese-speaking, part- 
time). Rev. Wendy Paterson, 3200 Woodland 
Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s (second full-time or- 
dained staff position). Rev. Jeff Loach, 405 
Victoria Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9A 4N1; 
loach@jet2.net. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1H0; 
fax 204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 
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Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s (full-time or- 
dained minister with interest in developing 
a centre for rural and remote ministries). 
Rev. Dale Woods, 339-12th St., Brandon, 
Man. R7A 4M3; phone 204-727-5874; 
fax 204-728-7037; fpc@escape.ca. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Bert Van- 
cook, 207 South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, 
Ont. P7E 1C1; presby1@baynet.net. 

Kenora, Ont., First. Rev. Beth M. McCutcheon, 
1476 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
R3G OW3. 

Selkirk, Man., Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 
Parkview PI., St. Andrews, Man. R1A 3B7; 
204-334-6177. 

Winnipeg, First. Rev. Brenda Fraser, 2373 Main 
St., Winnipeg, Man. R2V 416; 204-339-3502; 
kpresbyc@pangea.ca. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Circle West-Parkview. Rev. S. R. Kim, 
2119 Louise Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. S7J 3K2. 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath. Rev. Catherine 
Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. SOG 5C0; 
306-735-4203. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Dawson Creek, B.C., St. James. Rev. George S. 
Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande Prairie, 
Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; geomal@ 
telusplanet.net. 

Edmonton, First. Rev. Joe Riddell, 6 Bernard 
Dr., St. Albert, Alta. T8N OB4. 

Ft. St. John, B.C., Ft. St. John Church. Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande 
Prairie, Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; 
geomal@telusplanet.net. 

Medicine Hat, St. John’s. Rev. Dr. Roy Gellatly, 
1306 13th Ave. S, Lethbridge, Alta. T1K ORS; 
gellat-r@agt.net. 

North Peace Territorial Ministry. Rev. Shirley 
Cochrane, PO Box 37, Wanham, Alta. 
TOH 3P0; 780-694-2185; scochran@ 
telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Gavin Robertson, 1112 
Shutek Dr., Trail, B.C. V1R 4R2; tworevs@ 
telus.net. 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Robert Kerr, 
921 Wembley Rd., Parksville, B.C. V9P 2E6; 
rajpkerr@home.com. 

New Westminster, Knox. Rev. Dr. J.H. (Hans) 
Kouwenberg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. E, Abbots- 
ford, B.C.V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@telus.net. 

Vancouver, Chinese (associate minister for 
English-language service). Rev. Robert 
Allison, 1179 Cloverley St., North Vancouver, 
B.C.V7L 1N7; fax 604-988-4773. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Saskatchewan, full-time, three-year ap- 
pointment. Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
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Westminster, Scarborough 


Eglinton and Birchmount 


Minister needed, with sound, Christ- 
centred faith and skills in contemporary 
communications, for preaching and 
equipping the laity for ministry. 


Congregation is growing, enthusiastic, 
multicultural, enjoys old and new 
worship forms, high level of attendance, 
blessed with competent administrator. 


Sanctuary highly visible, recently built, 
audio-visually equipped and part of 
apartment - children’s day-care complex. 


Contact Rev. Wallace Whyte 
20 Guildwood Pkwy, #1104 
Scarborough,ON M1E 5B6 
w.g.whyte@sympatico.ca 


St. Andrew’s, Flin Flon 


Seeks a full-time minister 
and a half-time office administrator 


» tohelp develop the vision of a 
National Centre for Excellence 
in Rural and Remote Ministry 


} and to provide pastoral leadership 
within the congregation. 


This unique Opportunity requires 
excellent administrative 
and pastoral skills. 


Contact: Rev. Dale Woods 
339 — 12th Street 
Brandon, MB R7A 4M3 
Ph: (204) 727-5874 Fax: (204) 728-7037 
E-mail: foc@escape.ca 


St. James Presbyterian Church 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia 


is searching for a FULL-TIME MINISTER 
with a passion for Christ. 


We offer good church facilities, manse or 
home allowance in a stable community in 
the beautiful Peace River country. 


Please contact our Interim Moderator: 
Rev. George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave. 
Grande Prairie, AB T8V 5B3 
Tel: 780-539-5125 
E-mail: geomal@telusplanet.net 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


ROOTS & WINGS 


St. Andrew’s, Stittsville, Ontario 
is a congregation that 


e is rooted and grounded in a rich 
tradition that began as early as 1820 

¢ originated as part of a farming 
community 

e is located in an area of rapidly 
changing demographics 

(As of January 2000, Stittsville 

became: part of the city of Ottawa:) 


We are looking for a minister who will 


e help us respond to our. changing 
situation effectively 

e help us develop wings to meet the 
new challenges 

¢ be both patient and compassionate. 


Applications to be received 
by February 29th, 2002. 


Please direct them to: 
Rev. Tony Boonstra 
c/o St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
2 Church St., P.O. Box #498 
Stittsville, Ontario K2S 1A6 


Further enquiries may be directed 
by phone to 1-613-831-1256 or 
by e-mail to: st.and@on.aibn.com 


UNIVERSITY CHAPLAINCY 


The Brock University Protestant 
Ecumenical Chaplaincy Committee is 
seeking a full-time Chaplain to replace 
the incumbent who is retiring this 
summer after 16 years in the position. 


The preferred candidate will be ordered 
ministry from one of the three 
supporting denominations (Anglican, 
Presbyterian, United), in mid-career, 
having a minimum of 5 years experience 
in Ministry, specialized training in 
counselling and preference will be 

given to candidates with a graduate 
(post-M.Div.) degree. 


The Chaplain works out of space 
provided by the university in an 
ecumenical team involving Roman 
Catholic and Christian Reformed 
denominations. The salary is 
competitive, and includes two months 
vacation in the summer. 


The deadline for applications is 
February 28, 2002. For more information 
or to submit an application, please contact: 
Donald Brown 
Dept. of Accounting and Finance 
Brock University 
St. Catharines, ON L2S 3A1 
E-mail: brown@taro.bus.brocku.ca 


Written by Jennifer O'Farrell, 
( | re | e St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


Have fun searching for the number ONE on this page. 


There is ONE body and ONE Spirit — 

just as you were called to ONE hope when you were called — 

ONE Lord, 

ONE faith, 

ONE baptism; 
ONE God and Father of all, 

who is over all and through all and in all. 
(Ephesians 4:4-6, NIV) 


PRAYER 
Lord God, you are known to us 
by many names: Amazing Grace, 
Creator, Good Shepherd, Holy Judge, 
Jehovah, Loving Parent, Rock of Ages, 
Spirit of Truth, or Wonderful Counsellor. 
Yet we know that you are ONE. 
You are ONE God, for ever and ever. 


You call each of us by name, 
and we come to you ONE by ONE 

to love and serve in this wondrous world. 
We believe in your tender care 

and we know you are with us 

as we live and learn and grow. 

ONE is a faithful number. 
ONE is ONE and all alone 
and ever more shall be so. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


— Western Canada Laity Equipping Conference — 


Living Faith: 
Going Beyond the Sanctuary Door 


The church is Christ together with his people 


called both to worship and to serve him in all of life. 
(Living Faith 7.1.1) 


Friday, April 26, to Sunday, April 28, 2002 


Radisson Hotel, Canmore, Alberta 


Keynote Speaker: Don Posterski 


Workshops: Faith in the workplace 
Faith sharing 
Spiritual practices 
Enabling the Ministry of the Laity 
Spiritual gifts 


Conference with single room and meals: $389 
Conference with a shared room and meals: $299 
Conference only without room or meals: $109. 


Register early ¢ Seats are limited 


For more information and to register, visit the Web site at 
www.beyondthesanctuarydoor.ca 


or speak to your Clerk of Session about our conference pamphlets. 


Conference pamphlets will be mailed to each western congregation early in January. 


from the creators of The Whole People of God and The Inviting Word 


AND ENDORSED BY THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


™ teachable, affordable, reproducible 


@ a step forward in the integration 
of the 3 vital ministries of 
education, worship & service 


™ Bible-based, following the Christian 
_ Year and the ecumenically created 
' Revised Common Lectionary 


An excellent resource! It's a dynamic, multi- 
sensory, lectionary-based curriculum that 
involves the whole congregation. Biblically-based 
activities engage the five senses in church 
school, worship, and service. 


— DOROTHY HENDERSON, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


mie ATIONAL 
CONTE LIFE 


Catalogues will be mailed in January 2002. 
Call 1.800.663.2775 for information, or... 


Visit www.spiritseasons.com 
for samples, ordering 


information, & more! 
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Lent’s wilderness 

Most people’s wilderness is inside them, not outside. Thinking of it 
as outside is generally a trick we play upon ourselves — a trick to 
hide from us what we really are, not comfortingly wicked, but 
incapable, for the time being, of establishing communion. Our 
wilderness, then, is an inner isolation. It’s an absence of contact. It’s 
a sense of being alone — boringly alone, or saddeningly alone, or 
terrifyingly alone. Often we try to relieve it — understandably 


What to give up for Lent 

During a session meeting, the pastor 
asked if anyone planned to give up 
something for Lent. A voice from 
the back of the room responded 


enough, God knows — by chatter, or gin, or 
religion, or sex or, possibly, a combination of 
all four. The trouble is that these purple hearts 
can work their magic only for a very limited 
time, leaving us after one short hour or two 
exactly where we were before. 

— H.A. Williams in The True Wilderness 


A question 
Can the church be a place of 
meaningful talking, attentive lis- 
tening, and profound thinking? 
— Marva Dawn 
in Morning by Morning 


Liberals and 
conservatives 
Liberals are generally 
more free in their thinking 
and more rigid in their 
methodology, liturgy and 


immediately, “I intend to give up 
my New Year’s resolutions.” 

— Marj Carpenter 

in The Presbyterian Outlook 


On September 11 
One positive thing that’s come out of Sep- 
tember I1 is a new awareness of how 
closely connected the United States and 
Canada really are. For a while I wasn’t sure 
Canadians really liked those of us south of 
the border. It took a time for us to be hurt 
— our vulnerability exposed and weak- 
nesses known — for Canadian brothers 
and sisters to say “We love you” and “We 
support you.” Nothing will undo the 
tragedy that happened, but so much good 
will come as we react to September 11 
that Satan will be sorry he ever did that. 
— Tony Campolo 


Mark Twain said that Adam was 
the only man who, when he said 
a good thing, knew that nobody 
had said it before. 

— Anne Lamott 


such. Conservatives are 
generally rigid in their 
thinking but more free in 
their methodology. 

— Brian D. McLaren in 
A New Kind of Christian 


Humanitarian assistance has been used as 
a fig leaf, hiding a lack of political will to 
address the root causes of conflict. 

— U.N. Secretary General Kofi Annan 


Full hearts and empty heads 
Christianity lays great emphasis on the 
importance of knowledge, rebukes 
anti-intellectualism for the negative, 
paralysing thing it 1s, and traces many 
of our problems to our ignorance. 
Whenever the heart is full and the head 
is empty, dangerous fanaticisms arise. 
— John R. W. Stott 


Chance that a 15-year-old African boy will die of AIDS: 1 in 2. 


Where do we go from here? 

Through violence you may murder a murderer, but you can’t murder murder. 
Through violence you may murder a liar, but you can’t establish a truth. 
Through violence you may murder a hater, but you can’t murder hate. 
Darkness cannot put out darkness. Only light can do that ... 

Difficult and painful as it is, we must walk in the days ahead with an 
audacious faith in the future. When our days become dreary with low hovering 
clouds of despair, and when our nights become darker than a thousand mid- 
nights, let us remember that there is a creative force in this universe, working 
to pull down the gigantic mountains of evil, a power that is able to make a 
way out of no way and transform dark yesterdays into bright tomorrows. Let 
us realize the arc of the moral universe is long, but it bends towards justice. 

— Martin Luther King Jr., quoted in Commerce Canada, Fall 2001 
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Time to 


John Congram 


vote again 


“For it has seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us... “(Acts 15:28) 


o, you did not miss the call for a federal or provincial 

election. I refer to the yearly election for the Moderator 

of our church. It does, however, bear one similarity to 

general elections: a small turnout. Only about 60 per 
cent of those eligible to vote actually do so. 

Most readers, I suspect, have only a vague idea how the 
Moderator is elected. Let me try to explain. Everyone (elders 
and ministers, including diaconal ministers) on the rolls of the 
46 presbyteries is eligible to vote. Although this number is con- 
stantly changing, it is in the range of 1,600. No one knows for 
sure why only about 60 per cent vote. Part of the reason may 
be technical — presbytery clerks sometimes fail to submit the 
ballots by the deadline of March 31. 

The voting system itself is fairly complicated. It is a prefer- 
ential system. This means, if there are six names on the ballot, 
you can vote for all six by placing them in your preferred order. 
Indeed, the instructions on the ballot (until this year) urged you 
to do just that. I have never understood why. If you think there 
is only one qualified candidate, why should you vote for more 
than one? 

I suspect many do not understand how the votes are actually 
counted. If, as is the case this year, there are five nominees, all 
the first-place ballots are counted and tabulated first. The per- 
son with the fewest first-place votes is then eliminated, and his 
or her ballots are distributed among the remaining nominees 
according to the second choices. Again, the person with the 
fewest first and second place votes is eliminated, and the sec- 
ond and third choices on those ballots are distributed among the 
remaining nominees. And so it goes until only two nominees 
remain. The one with the most total votes (first, second, third 
and fourth choices) is declared the winner. 

In this system, a fourth-place vote can be equal to a first-place 
vote in deciding the election. Some, I suspect, place those they 
do not want elected near the bottom of their ballots, not realizing 
that even a lower vote may help to get that person elected. 

The person garnering the most votes becomes the Moderator- 
designate and official nominee on the evening the Assembly 
opens. Theoretically, another person may be nominated and 
elected by the Assembly, but that has not happened since this 
system was introduced in 1970. 

The system has many good points. It gives the appearance 
of a greater sense of democracy: many more are involved in the 
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selection of the Moderator while still leaving the final decision 
with the Assembly. It avoids what, in the past, was often a long 
evening of voting on the first night of the Assembly. And it 
allows the likely new Moderator some time for preparation and 
adjustment to what lies ahead. 

A major problem exists, however, with any system when the 
nominees are not well-known. Elders, especially, are left with 
voting for someone they do not know or relying on the advice 
of their minister or friends. As a result, the person elected often 
becomes the person with greatest name recognition, not neces- 
sarily the most qualified. A small biography goes out with each 
ballot (its size has been increased this year). In recent years, the 
Record has attempted to supplement this with brief interviews 
of the nominees in the February issue so that voters will know 
something about their priorities. This has received universal 
praise by elders but was met with suspicion, at first, by some 
ministers who feared the magazine was turning the choosing of 
the Moderator into a political election campaign. A complicat- 
ing factor is that, by the time many receive the February Record, 
they may have voted already. 

So what can be done? If we wish elders to make intelligent 
decisions, we need to provide them with the material to do that. 
In this electronic age, that should not be difficult. This is espe- 
cially critical for Presbyterians who, while not discounting that 
God can act in mystical ways, also affirm that the Holy Spirit 
acts through our intelligence and reason. In electing a Moderator, 
we should not expect people to check their brains at the door. 

Greater effort needs to be made to explain how the preferen- 
tial system works. Voters should be free to vote for whom they 
wish ané not urged to vote for all the nominees. Perhaps, a 
weighted system of voting should be considered to replace the 
present preferential system. 

When it comes to electing a Moderator, we should do better 
then a 60 per cent turnout among some of the most committed. 
It begins where Presbyterians usually say it begins — with edu- 
cation, providing the knowledge so the Holy Spirit and God’s 
people can participate together fully. 
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THINK PARTNERSHIP! 
Consult CMHC and get a loan 
of up to $75,000 interest-free. 


You've got plans to create affordable housing 
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We publish as many letters as possible. 
Some additional letters to the editor 
may be found on the Record’s Web site: 
www.presbyterian.ca/record. All are 
subject to editing for meaning and space, 
and must include the correspondent’s 
name and full address. Shorter letters are 
more likely to be published and less likely 
to be edited. Letters are intended to 
provide for the wide expression of views 
among our readers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by either the Record 
or The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Bouquets 

Id like to pass along bouquets to some 
people who may already have received 
brickbats. 

To Johnny Hart, creator of the comic 
strip B.C., for devoting a December strip 
to the real meaning of Christmas. He 
takes up the torch carried by the late 
Charles Schulz who, for 35 years, in- 
sisted that the biblical quotation be kept 
in the film A Charlie Brown Christmas. 

To Rita McNeil, the Wise Songstress 
from the East, who opted to use the her- 
itage version of “Hark! the herald angels 
sing” in her Christmas special on TV, 
reaching out to the two-thirds that don’t 
go to church but who do sing carols if the 
words are familiar. 

To Manitoba’s premier who decided it 
was time, once again, to call the “multi- 


cultural tree” in the legislature foyer a 
“Christmas tree’! 
A cartoonist, an entertainer and a 
politician shall lead them? 
Don Fortune, 
Ariss, Ont. 


Disturbed 

I found Patricia Dutcher-Walls’ article 
“Waiting for the Messiah” (December 
Record) disturbing. Why question the 
Old Covenant? Did Christ not come to 
fulfil it? What happened to the curtain in 
the temple when he died on the cross? 
Read again what Isaiah prophesied about 
the coming of the Lord: “Who has be- 
lieved the message and to whom has the 
arm of the LorD been revealed? ... He 
was despised and rejected by others ... 
He was pierced for our transgressions, 
crushed for our iniquities ... by his 
wounds we are healed ... ” (Isaiah 53, 
selected verses). That goes for all of us, 
Jews and Christians alike. Isn’t that why 
Jesus said, “Whoever is not with me is 
against me, and whoever does not gather 
with me scatters” (Luke 11:23). 

It is not important whether your ver- 
sion of the meaning of any text is ab- 
solute. What really matters is that what 
Jesus Christ said is absolute. The claim 
that “we have inherited the legacy of 


“I’m glad you've decided to think about amalgamation, but you can’t 
just take their church building ... you have to take the people, too.” 


anti-Semitism” is totally out of context. I 
was born in Holland. Many Christians 
lost their lives there, including members 
of the clergy, pastors and priests alike, 
because they were helping and hiding 
Jews from the horror of the gas ovens. 
They did this not because they agreed 
with the Jewish faith but because Christ 
has given us a mandate. Did Jesus not 
say, “You are the salt of the earth; but if 
salt has lost its taste ... it is no longer 
good for anything ... ” (Matthew 5:13)? 

Scripture is clear that Christ will 
come again “like a thief in the night.” A 
good example is the parable of the 10 
bridesmaids. We had better be ready and 
prepare people for that moment. The 
question, “If the Messiah has come in 
Jesus, why have we not experienced the 
fullness of the reign of God that was al- 
ways part of the expectation of the Mes- 
siah?” Well, the Messiah has come in 
Christ and guess what? “The world did 
not recognize him” (John 1:10). Why? 
They did not want a Saviour “who was 
pierced for our transgressions.” Has God 
written off the Jews? Absolutely not. 
Salvation is for all who come to him. 

As I am getting closer to my retire- 
ment, it saddens me the church is still 
willing to accommodate. Is it any won- 
der we keep declining? I don’t mean to 
sound harsh about this but, as servants of 
the Lord, we are called to believe and to 
share the reality. If we are not for Christ, 
we are against him. After all, Jesus did 
not die in vain. His resurrection is our 
guarantee. There is no other way. 

Hugh Appel, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Defining terrorism 
I want to share some reflections that come 
to mind with the events of the visit of Nel- 
son Mandela and the anti-terrorism bill. 
These events bring to mind the con- 
troversy in our church more than two 
decades ago over the issue of support for 
liberation movements in southern Africa. 
This controversy continued off and on in 
the pages of the Record through much of 
the 1970s, coming to a climax at the As- 
sembly in 1979. While the attempt on the 
part of some in the conservative wing of 
our church to have us withdraw from the 
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World Council of Churches over the 
issue was not successful, several denom- 
inations did withdraw — The Salvation 
Army and the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland among them. 

At the request of the Ecumenical 
Relations Committee, I wrote a lengthy 
article on the controversy for the Presby- 
terian Record in 1980 (printed in two sec- 
tions, in the June and July/August issues). 
What reignited my interest in this issue 
were the words of Nelson Mandela in re- 
lation to a definition of terrorism on the 
occasion of his being made an honorary 
citizen of Canada. When asked to com- 
ment on the proposed anti-terrorism bill, 
he claimed unfamiliarity with the specifics 
of the bill but went on to say care must be 
taken in defining terrorism. “Speaking 
later with reporters, the man who is ar- 
guably the world’s most famous freedom 
fighter had pointed words for legislators 
around the world who are now tushing 
through tough anti-terrorism laws: ‘Vic- 
tims of oppression who have no option 
but to turn to armed struggle should not be 


labelled terrorists, he cautioned. ‘Where 
the oppressor tightens the screws of op- 
pression and uses force to suppress the le- 
gitimate aspirations of the oppressed, the 
lesson of history throughout the world, 
right down the ages, is that the oppressed 
take up arms — not because they become 
terrorists, but because their struggle is just. 
That was the nature of our struggle 
[against apartheid]. Any other struggle that 
follows that pattern is not a terrorist organ- 
ization, he said” (Toronto Star, Nov. 20). 
Back in those days, the definition of 
terrorism was as subjectively and ideolog- 
ically defined as it is today in the govern- 
ment’s proposed anti-terrorist legislation. 
Rob Anders, the Calgary Alliance MP 
who earlier this year called Mandela a 
terrorist, would have had lots of company 
back in those years judging by the letters 
to the editor in the Record and the dozens 
of overtures to Assembly. In the 1970s, 
Margaret Thatcher regularly referred to 
the African National Congress as a terror- 
ist organization, and the current vice- 
president of the United States, Dick 


Two seminars with 


John M. Buchanan 


Pastor, Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, since 1985 
Moderator of the 208th General Assembly (U.S.A.) 
Editor/Publisher of the Christian Century since 1999 


1:00 p.m. — 4:00 p.m. 


Thursday March 7, 2002 
Knox College 


Cheney, when in Congress, voted against 
sanctions against South Africa because he 
said the ANC was a terrorist organization. 
Donald Smith, 

Georgetown, Ont. 


The poor and exploited 
I found the collection of articles in the 
December Record very interesting. How 
appropriate to read the Moderator’s com- 
ments about labour abuse in the garment 
industry in Central America when we are 
all racing through the stores buying those 
brand-name garments and athletic shoes. 

And, then, there’s the article on a 
Canadian single mom stuck on the merry- 
go-round of contract work. Granted, at 
least she had an education, was probably 
not a New Canadian, and was certainly 
paid at a higher rate than a Toronto gar- 
ment worker also caught in the same 
kind of nightmare (but at lower than sub- 
sistence wages). 

The article on “Equipping the laity” 
expressed the view that “every Christian 
is called to be a full-time worker for 
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February 13 — Ash Wednesday We begin our journey to Easter 
with the sign of the ashes 


February 20 — “Spiritual Revolution” Rev. Ferne Reeve, Trinity 
York Mills Presbyterian Church, Toronto 


February 27 — “Our Values Upside-Down’ Dr. Clyde Ervine, 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal 


March 6 — “Cost of Discipleship” Dr. John Buchanan, 


Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago 


“Salt and Light’ 
Rev. Heather Vais, 
Caledonia, ON 


“No Retaliation’ Dr. lain Nicol, 
Knox College, Toronto 


Holy Week at 12:15 p.m. 


Monday Dr. Leonard Griffith 
Tuesday Dr. Leonard Griffith 
Wednesday _ Dr. Leonard Griffith 
Thursday Maundy Thursday Communion 


March 13 — 


March 20 — 


Dr. John Buchanan 
will be in Toronto 
March 6 — March 10. 
See ad on this page. 


Each session begins with an organ recital at 12 noon 
and concludes with a light lunch 
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While peace accords have ended 36 years of civil war in 
Guatemala, many people continue to live in extreme poverty. But 
there is hope. Inspired by their faith, the women of The Fraternity 
of Mayan Presbyterials are responding. With the help of 
PWS&D, the presbyterials’ literacy, human rights and income- 


generating projects are helping improve conditions in small, 
remote communities throughout Guatemala. With your help, 
these women from eight presbyterials, speaking five languages, 
are making a difference. 


You can help. 
Please support PWS&D. 


PWS&D’s community development programs operate because people and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll free 1-800-619-7301 
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Jesus Christ.” Why, then, are Christians 
supporting the abuses in the garment 
industries? Why are we buying brand- 
name clothes and shopping in stores 
carrying Canadian-made labels but using 
unfair labour practices? Why don’t we 
stand up for the exploited workers who 
are primarily poor and uneducated 
women and children? If Christians don’t 
care about the poor, who will? 
Beth Stewart, 
Thunder Bay, Ont. 


Enjoying what God sends 

Tony Plomp’s answer to “How would 
you handle a problem with infants in the 
sanctuary?” (December Record) made 
me think about some of the many other 
problems I have had to face in the course 
of my ministry. How do you handle the 
problem of the severely depressed man 
whose medication is so strong he falls 
asleep during the children’s story and 
snores at such a level that few public ad- 
dress systems can raise the preacher’s 
voice over that level? How do you handle 
the woman who passes out during the 
offering? How do you handle the older 
mentally challenged person who wants to 
say something at a pot-luck but, after try- 
ing for four agonizing minutes and not 
being able to find the right words, begins 
to cry? How do you handle the saint who 
wants to come to everything even if it 
means coming in a diaper which, by the 
way, needs to be changed? How do you 
handle the hearing impaired person 
whose hearing aid squeals throughout the 
service? How do you handle anything 
that is out of the ordinary? 

I have been fortunate enough to serve 
congregations in which all of these 
things have happened (and many more). 
People have responded with love, com- 
passion and understanding. I trust the 
same response can be offered to those 
with young children. 

I also prefer the children to sit at the 
front of the church. Then there is no 
head-turning to see what is happening. 
We all know disruptions will happen 
in our churches. Let’s enjoy what God 
sends our way. 

Glenn Ball, 
Sherwood Park, Alta. 
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Listening toa 


Silent killer 


AIDS,a human disaster, has surpassed slavery as the greatest scourge in African history 


ucid less often now. A fluttering, an- 
gry beating of the chicken’s wings, 
and Jessie opens her eyes. She lies 
on a woven palm mat on the dirt 
floor. Yes, a chicken. Funny she had for- 
gotten that. Yet, the scrawny bird, almost 
featherless, is the only sign of life here. A 
strange odour: not of the manioc, or of 
the kitchen fire, or even of her own un- 
washed body. The stench of death. 

Only three of her children remain 
now. One of them, Grace, scurries out- 
side, trying to scratch something together. 
Jessie thanks God for their aged grand- 
mother, too, and cries out for her mother. 

Grace ... Jessie remembers the pain 
in her loins when the infant girl dropped 
from her body. So tiny, so full of life ... 
Now, Grace is the caregiver, the only one 
left. Husband, the truck driver, long dead 
... She wonders if this is what it was like 
for him? Only Grace remains. Grace. 
Poor, sweet Grace — so full of grace. 

Every month, 700 Kenyans die of 
AIDS and its complications. This human 
disaster has now surpassed slavery as the 
greatest scourge of African history. Peas- 
ants and professionals, physicians and 
pastors and prostitutes — none have re- 
sisted the deadly virus. Peter Kenyanjui, 
the deputy secretary general of the Pres- 
byterian Church of East Africa, says: “I 
tell people if the blood of Jesus is suffi- 
cient to keep them from sinning, that is 
very good. But if it is not sufficient, then 
they should use a condom.” 

To trace impressions of a city, a na- 
tion, a continent in a few paragraphs vio- 
lates. I left Kenya filled with questions, 
of course, but also brimming with hope. 
Africa! More than AIDS and misery and 
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poverty and game parks and poachers 
and ivory. Africa is its people, filled with 
both frustrations and hopes. 

But AIDS has devastated Africa. And 
painfully, even cruelly, challenged the 
church. Easier to ignore, to pretend the 
crisis away, to hold out the slim hope that 


Once, when my car hit an ice slick 
and spun around and around out of con- 
trol amid rush-hour traffic, I watched my 
life and all its players dance on the tip of 
my nose. Then, the spinning stopped 
and, trembling, I pulled to the side of the 
road. Strangely, facing oncoming traffic. 


Easier to ignore, to pretend the crisis away, 

to hold out the slim hope that it can’t happen to our people 
even if a quick glance at the pews 

(or at a pastor's funeral-filled agenda book) 


vividly demonstrates otherwise 


it can’t happen to our people even if a 
quick glance at the pews (or at a pastor’s 
funeral-filled agenda book) vividly 
demonstrates otherwise. 

September 11 transformed our world, 
of course, and the way in which we look 
at it. But nothing changed for Jessie. 
Nothing changed for Grace. The towers 
trembled and transformed our world ... 
or did they? 

Of course, the lives of all those people 
matter. And, of course, the memories 
live. But Jessie matters too. And so does 
Grace. 

Armed guards ride civilian aircraft. 
News reports again echo the phrase “‘col- 
lateral damage.” Passport checks and 
sideways glances. All natural. Perhaps, 
all necessary. 

Tough times, these. But we Christians 
still have Jessie in our family. To love 
and to care for. 


Today, we watch the Taliban and the 
Northern Alliance dance on our noses. 
And the Americans and their next oppon- 
ents: will Somalia be next? Israel no 
longer recognizes Yasser Arafat. The 
world dances on our noses. 

But, in Kenya, they die. Our church 
— through both International Ministries 
and Presbyterian World Service and 
Development — is there in that hut and 
in a thousand others. 

Let Jessie and Grace break your 
heart. 9 


Spe Leese 


Moderator’s itinerary 


Central America 


Jadateitoieiate lee 
The 


Gypsy girl 


The message of Lent is a message of love 


n the city of Diisseldorf, Germany, 

there is the beautiful, old Church of 

St. Jerome. And this is the story as I 

remember reading it years ago. 

One day, a wealthy person came to 
Father Hugo and offered to present a 
memorial to the church. It was eventually 
decided that a painting, as the back- 
ground for the altar, would be the most 
wonderful of all possible gifts. An artist 
by the name of Stenburg was commis- 
sioned to paint it. He was told he need 
“spare no expense.” His only direction 
was that Christ on the cross be the cen- 
tral figure on the canvas. 

The artist was delighted. He decided 
his painting would become his mas- 
terpiece. It would forever estab- 
lish his reputation as a great 
artist. He worked at the 
painting all winter. As he 
did, the canvas took 
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on form and life. Yet, just when it became 
interesting, the artist began to tire of it. As 
Lent drew near, he became increasingly 
restless. Everything about the painting 
irritated him. Presently, he stopped his 
work and left the painting to one side. 

One spring day, he went for a walk in 
the open countryside. There he saw a 
young Gypsy girl. She was so beautiful, 
he asked her to pose for a painting. And 
she agreed — for a small charge. 

The artist enjoyed painting a portrait 
of his new model, and time passed 
quickly. That is, until she began to annoy 
him. She never took her eyes off the 
unfinished painting for the church. She 
asked him all about it. “Who is the 
figure?” “Is he being put to death?” 
“What did he do to deserve such a 
death?” The story was new to her. She 
had to have every detail before she was 
satisfied. Finally, she fell silent. 

The change in the girl, as day 
by day she heard the story, 
made a deep impres- 
sion on the artist. As 
she left his studio 
for the last time, 
she took another 
long look at the 
unfinished paint- 
ing. “You must 
love him very 
much, Signor,” she 
said, “when he has 
done all that for you. Do 
you not?” 

When Stenburg went back to the 
painting for the church, he thought 
often about the Gypsy girl’s ques- 
tions. Especially her last remark. 


He began to see that, all winter long, he 
had been using Jesus as a “subject” for 
his masterpiece. He realized he had been 
wrong. This painting could never be his 
masterpiece after all. His reputation was 
not the main issue. The message of his 
painting had been of Christ’s suffering 
when it ought to have been of his great 
love. Once he realized his mistake, he 
began work on a new canvas. Later, he 
told the story of how his fingers flew as if 
God was directing them. 

After the new painting was finished, it 
hung for many years in the city hall where 
everyone could see it. Underneath the 
painting, Stenburg had written: “All this I 
did for you. What have you done for me?” 

The message of Lent is that what hap- 
pened to Stenburg might happen to us. 
May we see, as Stenburg saw, that Jesus’ 
suffering on the cross is “finished.” Yet, 
the love of the one who hung on the 
cross has not ended, nor will it ever end 
— his love goes on and on. For the resur- 
rection of Jesus was the beginning of his 
church and the transformation of lives 
ever since. 

One day, a great fire in the city of 
Diisseldorf destroyed Stenburg’s paint- 
ing. Yet, the message of the painting is 
still the message of the church. Espe- 
cially during these beautiful weeks of 
Lent. It is the message of the love of God 
for us in the death of Jesus Christ. 

“All this,’ wrote Stenburg, “I did for 
you. What have you done for me?” [a 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie, who lives in Sardis, 
B.C., is a retired professor from Memorial 
University in St. John’s and a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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My dear editor: 


I was sitting in a sanctuary of com- 
fort, an island of stability in the midst of 
change, listening to the familiar liturgy 
“Double-double and a chocolate with 
sprinkles,’ when I was joined by Joyless 
John McWhirter whose haunt it was. He 
had asked me to meet him to give him 
some “advice,” in itself a rare and omin- 
ous request. Now that he sat facing me, I 
was more deeply discomfited. 

John looked happy — at least that was 
the best conclusion I could come to hav- 
ing had so few previous examples for 
comparison. When, with a roguish, devil- 
may-care twinkle in his eye, he proceeded 
to tear open a packet of sugar and add it to 
his black coffee, and when I noticed his 
bran muffin was buttered, | wondered if 
“happy” were the right diagnosis. Half-cut 
was unthinkable. Having a nervous break- 
down was improbable. I waited. 

“A great day, Plymley, a great day!” 

I looked out through the steamy win- 
dow against which ice pellets were beat- 


“Every Christmas, for the 
past eight or nine years, some- 
one has been sending me 
a card. No signature, 
but the same message 
‘C’mon Rev., live a 
little!” and a lottery 
ticket. I can’t think why, 
can you, Plymley? I mean I 
haven’t even ...” 

“JOHN! Don’t tell 
ines 

PYesta Tl merich:! 
Normally, I throw out 
the card and the ticket 
but, for some reason, 
tis. 

“How MUCH, John?” 

“Oh, a lot, Plymley, a lot.” 

He took a pen from his suitcoat, 
scrawled the figure on a napkin and 
pushed it across the table. It was a lot, 
a lot indeed. The Rev. Joyless John 
McWhirter was a multimillionaire. 


What worlds will unfold when The Rev. Joyless John McWhirter 
becomes a multimillionaire through the gift of a lottery ticket? 


ing a dry rattle. Puffs of coffee-breath 
were rising from the lips of bedew-nosed 
patrons, rapidly losing the warmth and 
peace of their pause for refreshment to 
the unequal battle with windshield ice, 
wielding Canadian Tire scrapers as if to 
drive them through the life-sucking heart 
of winter. 

“To tell you the truth, I hadn’t noticed,” 
I said. 

John had taken a bite of his muffin. 
He was the only man I had ever met who 
could eat a muffin without a single 
crumb escaping his mouth. Neat was not 
the word; it was uncanny. Normally, 
I could watch the whole process with 
fascination, including the count. (He 
chewed everything precisely 12 times — 
probably for biblical reasons.) But I was 
getting a little annoyed. Coyness did not 
become him. 

“Well, John, what’s up?” I glanced 
meaningfully at my wristwatch, though I 
had nowhere to go. 
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After dealing with a stab of passing 
but intense envy, I congratulated him and 
asked if he were going to retire. He had 
been hanging on to pad out his pension 
and had taken to preaching from Exodus 
quite a bit. 

“That was my first thought, but I’ve 
had a better idea. I’m setting up a char- 
itable foundation. For a couple of years 
anyway, Gilead Presbyterian is going to 
be chief beneficiary of my largesse.” 

Now Gilead Presbyterian had long 
been in need of someone’s largesse. A 
dilapidated and gloomy cavern of a place 
built in 1924, it opened in time to see 
half the congregation leave in the Union 
and the neighbourhood change from 
fashionable downtown to decidedly 
scruffy inner city. Waves of immigrants 
had come and gone, generally leaving 
the area better for their having been 
there, but most of them knew not John 
— Calvin, Knox or, latterly, McWhirter. 
The one consistent thing at Gilead was 


their joy in making life difficult for their 
ministers. John had barely been inducted 
before one of the elders stuck him with 
the “Bomb in Gilead” tag. 

Noting the quizzical expression I 
hadn’t bothered to restrain, John said: 
“Don’t you see, Plymley? With my 
crowd, money doesn’t only talk; it issues 
encyclicals. I’m alone, a widower with 
no heirs and modest needs ... that’s 
probably why they haven’t tried to get 
rid of me. I’ve made sure I can do what 
I’m going to do legally, in both the civil 
and ecclesiastical sense. I want you to 
administer the McWhirter Charitable 
Trust with me.” 

“And what are you going to do? 
Or we?” 

“Change a few things ... including 
their minds — well, maybe that’s too 
ambitious, but they won’t speak them at 
their usual volume. The McWhirter mir- 
acle is about to unfold, my friend. Have 
you never wanted your own church? 
How about it, Plymley?” 

I agreed. What brave new world is 
this, dear Editor? At least new to me. I’ll 
report next month. 


Yours expectantly, 


Lea lonley L- 


5S, 
a) Equipping the laity 


“Sermons should not be preached in churches but in the streets, i 


as a Christian 


by Kathy Cawsey 


Four Presbyterians discuss how they see their jobs and lives in the light of God‘s call 


ersonable, dynamic, energetic, 
Adele Halliday could be a poster 
girl for lay ministry. At present, 
she’s working in curriculum devel- 
opment with World Vision Canada. Pre- 
viously, she has worked in Nicaragua, 
Belize and Kenya. She was the Presby- 
terian delegate to the 1998 World Coun- 
cil of Churches (WCC) Assembly in 
Zimbabwe and is the Canadian represen- 
tative for the Youth Advisory Group for 
the WCC. She also writes for the youth 
segment of Seasons of the Spirit, a 
curriculum for the whole congregation 
(replacing The Whole People of God). 

A high school teacher, Adele began 
working with World Vision because she 
missed the global element, the “advocacy 
for justice” in which she had participated 
in her previous work with Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations (NGO) and Chris- 
tian organizations. Now she writes 
curricula for public and separate schools 
so Canadians can become engaged in 
global justice. Her recent work has 
ranged from teaching media literacy for 
elementary schools to peace education in 
the wake of September 11. “There’s a 
huge demand,” she says. “People want to 
teach about peace in a real way.” 

In writing about global issues, Adele 
draws on her experience in Africa. She 
had always recognized her need to go 
overseas as a “calling from God,’ but the 
timing never seemed right. Her first op- 
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portunity came with a Youth in Mission 
trip to Nicaragua. “I could have gone 
with whatever organization I wanted,” 
she says. “But it felt important to go with 
the church.” 


After Nicaragua, she worked in Belize 
for four months with Target Earth Inter- 
national, an NGO dealing with issues of 
environmental justice. She developed and 
taught curricula for school children to 
learn about rainforests and the environ- 
ment. “I was excited there were actually 
Christians who believed in environmental 
justice,” she says. “It was a great way of 
integrating my faith with justice issues.” 
She also taught math (not her subject) in 
Spanish in a village nearby. 


Now, she says, she works some of her 
personal experiences into the curricula 
she writes, while always attempting to 
maintain a broader context. Her priorities 
are peace, human rights, environmental 
justice and economic justice. Above all, 
she works to change apathy — to “make 
people more socially aware and self- 
educated, so they will be willing to take 
action.” 

One of the biggest issues in Africa at 
the moment is, of course, the AIDS/HIV 
crisis. Adele lived in Kenya for a year, 
teaching at a school for mentally chal- 
lenged children. She learned Swahili be- 
fore going but discovered the community 
spoke Kikuyu — so she learned Kikuyu. 
HIV was in the community where she 
stayed, but people didn’t talk about it. 
AIDS programs are controversial: con- 
dom use is seen as promoting promiscu- 
ity and, hence, is contrary to their faith. 
“Even when someone dies from what 
people know to be AIDS, they will never 
say it,’ Adele says. ““They’ll call it pneu- 
monia or something else. There’s a real 
social stigma.” 

For people like Adele Halliday, words 
such as “vocation” or “calling” come eas- 
ily. She has deliberately chosen jobs 
within Christian contexts or within organ- 
izations that have clear justice objectives. 
Her work with The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada and the WCC has made her 
comfortable with religious vocabulary. 
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ne midst of life, of the reality of daily life, weekday life.” — Kiekegaard 


For other people, however, such words 
are alien and somewhat archaic. Ask them 
if their jobs help people or contribute to 
the community, and they instantly re- 
spond. Yet, ask them if their jobs are a 
“vocation,” and they get nervous. 


Brian Stewart is one of the more recog- 
nizable Presbyterians in Canada. He hosts 
the Magazine segment of the National 
each night on CBC-TV. His credits in- 
clude Gemini awards for Best Overall 
Broadcast Journalist and Best Informa- 
tion Segment, and the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Journalists top prize for investi- 
gative reporting. He has covered stories 
from El Salvador to Beirut, from the 
Gulf War to the Sudan Civil War. 

Is his job a “calling”? Brian wouldn’t 
use the word; but, especially in uncertain 
times such as these, he believes his job is 
essential to keeping Canadians informed 
about the world around them. Without 
him, one could argue, Adele’s job would 
be much harder. 

“We try to convey as much informa- 
tion as accurately as possible, to give as 
balanced a picture as we can,” Brian 
says. “Information that is professionally 
delivered as calmly as possible is a help 
to people. People don’t want a cascade of 
inaccurate, hysterical reports.” 

Brian writes all his own copy (except 
in rare cases) and comes up with his own 
story ideas. The part we see on air each 
night is only the “tip of the iceberg” — 
he spends most of his time reading, inter- 
viewing, researching and writing. Since 
September 11, he says, “we’ve been 
driven a bit frantic. Particularly at a time 
like this, it has been non-stop.” Indeed, 
he was called away while I was inter- 
viewing him. 

Brian Stewart feels his job at the 
Magazine goes beyond that of most jour- 
nalists. He has the opportunity to go be- 
yond simply reporting the news — to 
looking at the deeper issues behind it. “T 
ask how this has changed society, what 
emotional or spiritual changes have 
come about because of this, how society 
is evolving ... ” he says. “The media has 
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the added responsibility of looking not 
only at the facts and figures but of de- 
ciphering them for the viewer.” 


Michael Moorhouse is another one 


who is sceptical of the idea of “vocation” 
— but who has no problem talking about 


Napkin literature 


how his work has helped the world. “T 
had to get a dictionary to look the word 
up,” he says wryly. “Have I considered 
my work a vocation? That would be a 
definite no. And, frankly, I’m suspicious 
of those who say they do.” 

Michael, now retired, worked as a 
geologist for a major transnational oil 
company for over 35 years. Part of his 
cynicism about the word vocation might 
come from the nature of his work, in an 
industry about which many people have 
moral qualms. But he doesn’t think so. 

“T have a fairly healthily developed 
sense of right and wrong,” he says. “It 
was a major oil company, and the big 
boys play by the rules. Oil and gas are 
not hazards for nature — oil is bio- 
degradable. And I remember a time we 
were working along the Mackenzie 
[River], and the company was actually 
trucking in snow to build roads so we 
would not harm the environment. There 
was no conflict between my morals and 
my job.” 


“It seems hard to convince people that each Christian is ministering by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. I’m not shy anymore and am truly amazed when | sense that God is using me. 
When | speak about these things, | do so to witness and encourage.” — Marcia White 


For more than 20 years, Marcia White has been helping with her community's Meals on 
Wheels program. Every Tuesday and Friday, when the meals go out, she tucks a letter into 
each recipient’s napkin. The letters contain inspiring poems, or prayers, or chatty notes on 
Marcia’s own life. They give readers food for the soul along with the more tangible food for 


the body that Meals on Wheels provides. 


“August 2001 — I’m so-o thankful this morning! The sun is hidden above an overcast sky, 
and it wasn’t 75 F at 6 a.m. It looks as if the plant life made it through yesterday, and life 
will go on. That had to be the hottest day of my life. 

” .., Believe it or not, I’m getting a glimmer of what it means to slow down — only 
because I’m older, slower and less ambitious. | still get frustrated by my new lack of 
speed, the things that keep me from reading a good book and days that seem so very 
short.... Before | get older, | will need to remind myself not to spend my time and 
strength entirely in work, for there's an art to loafing, which | really can’t afford to shirk. 


— Marcia” 


“September 18, 2001 — I’m sorry | didn’t send anything for you to read on Friday. | just 
couldn't fit it in. Last week was a very busy week for me, as well as being a horrific week. 


The U.S. tragedy is a world tragedy. 


“ ... This brings to mind the memory of my godly grandmother sitting in her chair al- 
most every Sunday afternoon, still dressed in her church clothes, singing hymns. | wasn’t 
favourably impressed at the time, but she helped to lay the foundation for God becom- 


ing my foundation. 


“... Where was God last Tuesday? God was with the suffering, and he’s with those 
who are his hands in cleaning up the rubble. — Marcia” 
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Michael’s scepticism comes from 
other things. “I’m turned off by the notion 
of vocation because it somehow supposes 
that Sunday is different from Monday,’ he 
says. “My whole life is a vocation. I don’t 
have a separate area of daily life that is a 
Christian vocation; I live my life as a 
Christian. That doesn’t permit me to set 
any particular aspect of my life — includ- 
ing worship — as more divine than any 
other. I go to church because I enjoy it. I 
did the work because I wanted to.” 

At times, Michael says, his job was 
his hobby. He was analysing huge 
amounts of data and looking at boreholes 
from across Canada. There was probably 
no one else in the world doing what he 
was doing. 

“The work I did helped meet the en- 
ergy aspects of society,’ he says, sound- 
ing as though he’s accustomed to attacks 
on the oil and gas industry. “I don’t see 
that as evil. Yes, I believe I was contribut- 
ing to the economic welfare of the world. 
I don’t see the energy industry as anti- 
environmental — it’s not like clear- 
cutting the Amazon. And global warming 
was not an issue in those days. Now, I 
would have to debate with myself.” 

Michael has always had an active, in- 
tellectual curiosity about how things 
worked, and he says that was the best 
part of his job. His Christian beliefs af- 
fected how he worked — he did it “well 
and honestly,” he says. But, more import- 
ant perhaps, his background in science 
affected his attitude to religion. 

“We worked in an intellectual environ- 
ment of very low probability,” he ex- 
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plains. “The chances of being right were, 
maybe, 10 per cent. I developed a very 
rigorous kind of scepticism to the things 
in the Bible, to the things people tell me.” 

Talking to Michael, I realized that, 
perhaps, we are using the wrong lan- 
guage and asking the wrong questions 
about lay ministry. It is not only import- 
ant to ask how our faith affects our work, 
but also to consider how our work affects 
our faith. Michael believes his scientific 
approach has helped him understand his 
religion — to work through his beliefs 
until they make sense. 

“People who view daily work as a vo- 
cation — I see that as a presumption,” 
Michael says. “Sunday is no different 
from Monday. I have been set in this 
world to live, and I’m trying to do it.” 


Deborah Schlichter is the executive 
director of the House of Friendship in 
Kitchener, Ontario. This Christian, multi- 
service, non-profit charitable organiza- 
tion provides programs and services to 
low-income individuals and families. 

Deborah believes she was “led” into 
this job. After completing an M.A.Sc. in 
psychology, she decided to take a few 
years of work experience before continu- 
ing studies toward a PhD. She began 
working as an addictions vocational 
counsellor at the House of Friendship 
and liked the organization so much she 
never left. It was a happy combination of 
“my need for variety, my interest in jus- 
tice issues and my faith.” 

Deborah has been active in the church 
for most of her life having grown up as 
a daughter of missionary parents in 


For further reflection 

and discussion : 

1, Do you see your job as a calling from 
God? Why or why not? 

2. Would you consider Brian Stewart's job 
a calling from God? Why or why not? 

3. Discuss Michael Moorhouse’s contention 
that our whole life is our vocation. 


4. Discuss how you see what you do as a 
ministry. 


Resources 


Church on Sunday, Work on Monday: The 
Challenge of Fusing Christian Values with 
Business Life by Laura Nash and Scotty 
McLennan. (A review of this book will 
appear in the March Record.) 


Taiwan. It was in an American military 
school there that she was first confronted 
with the great gap between the rich and 
the poor. It stimulated her lifelong inter- 
est in issues of justice. 

Deborah’s faith is a significant part of 
her job. “It is important to me,” she says, 
“that my decisions are compatible with 
my values as a Christian.” In making dif- 
ficult decisions, like evicting tenants or 
firing an employee, she tries to make 
sure she always treats those involved 


with dignity and compassion. Her faith 
also motivates her to speak out on issues 
of homelessness and affordable housing. 
In fact, Deborah adds, “My faith affects 
everything I do — how I handle stress, 
how I deal with potential conflicts, how I 
respond to others’ suffering and pain. It 
helps me see the big picture and not get 
caught up in the details. It also helps me 
not to get discouraged in the face of 
seemingly impossible tasks like home- 
lessness and poverty. My faith helps to 
remind me that I am called to be faithful 
and not to worry about seeing immediate 
results and taking credit.” 

The word she likes to use about her 
job rather than vocation is “ministry.” 
“What I do is help the staff minister to 
the needs of those who are struggling 
in poverty. Since my spiritual life is an 
important part of who I am, it is also im- 
portant that my work allows me to be a 
person of faith.” IY 


Kathy Cawsey, a member of Knox Church, 
Waterloo, Ont., is continuing her PhD studies 
at the University of Toronto. 
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A brief introduction to the 


nominees 
for Moderator 


of the 128th General Assembly 


On Sunday, June 2, 2002, the 128th General Assembly will open in Cornwall, Ontario, and elect a new 
Moderator. The official nominee or Moderator-designate will come from a field of five candidates — 
four men and one woman, four ministers and one layperson. Each candidate has been nominated by 
at least two presbyteries. Voting to choose a Moderator-designate takes place prior to Assembly by all 
members of presbyteries across the country. The result should be known April 1, 2002. 


Donald Donaghey 


onald Donaghey, minister of Knox 
[) Church, Dundas, Ontario, sees him- 

self first and foremost as a student. 
He has been reading and studying about 
the Christian faith since he was a teen- 
ager. He also sees himself as a teacher, 
preacher, pastor, coach and encourager. 
He has brought all these facets of his per- 
sonality together in his work as a minister 
to congregations in Manitoba and On- 
tario, as a member of national church 
committees and as an active participant in "em 
his community. Included in Donaghey’s varied service, 
he has been moderator of three presbyteries, a member 
of the Church Doctrine Committee at the time Living 
Faith was produced, and he played a key role in help- 
ing the Rotary Club of Dundas introduce a mentoring 
program to local schools. 

As Moderator, Donaghey would bring a lifelong 
love for and commitment to Christ and his church. 
Although he has spent much of his ministry learning 
what he could about church growth and vitality, he now 
has a sense that God wants him to return to a focus on 
prayer, Christian formation, helping Christians and 
non-Christians love God, and the church in caring for 
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neighbours in need. He wants to belong to 
a church that “doesn’t require people to 
leave their brains at the door but also one 
that has a heart for others.” Describing his 
Christian journey as “faith seeking under- 
standing,” he believes God has used his 
questions to deepen his faith. As well as a 
seeking and questioning mind, he would 
also bring a heart made strong and com- 
passionate after many years of suffering 
and thwarted love for his adopted child. 

If chosen to moderate the 128th Gen- 
eral Assembly, Donaghey would attempt to do so with 
“wisdom, grace and discernment.” He would welcome 
the opportunity to learn more about the larger church 
and to bring a word of gratitude and encouragement to 
it. His prayer would be that God might use him to 
strengthen a congregation or minister. 

Donaghey believes the biggest problem facing The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is its perceived need to 
measure itself against “better days” and then try to save 
itself with various strategies and devices. The church 
needs “simply to be the church.” Anything else will 
contradict the message Christ wants us to bring to a 
hurting world. 
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Rod Ferguson 


od Ferguson views his candidacy for 

Moderator as “yet another instance of 

unmerited grace with which God has 
blessed my life.’ He accepted the nomin- 
ation, he says, to honour those who _ 
nominated him. Should he, by “some 
even greater measure of grace,” become 
Moderator of the 128th General Assem- 
bly, Ferguson will bring with him exten- 
sive experience within The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, including considerable 
experience in moderating. He would also 
bring “calmness, humour, fairness, common sense 
(usually) and compassion for all the servants of Christ 
present as commissioners.” 

Ferguson would look forward to meeting with con- 
gregations and assisting them in claiming their mission 
and in knowing the joy of God’s generosity. He would 
also seek to help his colleagues in ordained ministry 
learn that burnout is not required — “that the real en- 
ergy and power come from the realization that Christ is 
the minister of the church and the Holy Spirit is the real 
worker.” To the church as a whole, he would encourage 
spiritual journeying and a stir of the alphabet soup of 
dogma and doctrine, polity and procedures, in search 
of the Word that gives life and hope to any context. 


Ferguson admits all this may sound 
“terribly optimistic.” He knows ministers 
too often feel like comedian Rodney 
Dangerfield: they “just don’t get no re- 
spect.” Meanwhile, the laity is running 
around plugging holes in a sinking ship. 
But Ferguson says he knows it doesn’t 
have to be this way. After 25 years in the 
ministry, “with its ups and downs, its 
missed steps and false starts,’ he points 
out that, by sheer grace alone, he is hav- 
ing more fun than ever. He believes the 
Spirit of God is moving powerfully within his current 
congregation at St. Giles Church, Prince George, 
British Columbia. This is manifested in a spirit of gen- 
erosity and of reconciliation, a love for mission and in 
hope for the future. If he could help even a few people 
discover this fun and this joy, he would be gratified. 

As a westerner, Ferguson believes the far regions of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada have something to 
teach the centre. He also believes most Presbyterians 
would agree. 

Oh, and one last thing Ferguson points out in his 
favour: “I love dogs so I can’t be all bad.” 


Mark Lewis 


n the weeks following September 11, 

2001, Mark Lewis stood with leaders of 

the local Muslim and Hindu communit- 
ies as they faced misdirected and cruel acts 
of revenge. He stated the need for Chris- 
tians to take the lead in showing love and 
acceptance to all people. He was thankful 
his congregation of MacNab Street 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario, contributed to 
the rebuilding of the city’s Hindu temple 
after it was destroyed by arson. 

Working with the multicultural congre- 
gation of MacNab Street over the past 41/2 years has 
convinced Lewis that one of the major issues facing the 
church is the need to live in harmony with people of all 
religious, cultural and ethnic backgrounds. ‘““We must 
proclaim the gospel in a way that show’s God’s univer- 
sal love for creation,” he says. Other major issues are 
the needs to uphold the missionary zeal of the church 
and to satisfy the spiritual longings and questions of a 
society shaken by disaster and conflict. 

Lewis has enjoyed the challenge of leadership at 
many levels in the church, including moderator and 
clerk of presbytery, convener of the Assembly Council 


(1997-2000) and convener of the National 
Long-Range Planning Committee. He 
also played a leading role in the develop- 
ment of the FLAMES initiative. He points 
out that, in his work with the Assembly 
Council and the Long-Range Planning 
Committee, he was careful to listen to the 
voice of the grassroots in developing 
strategies for the future of the church. 

Lewis believes inspirational biblical 
preaching is crucial to the growth and de- 
velopment of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. He enjoys preaching to young people and has 
been a guest speaker at many youth events. He was the 
opening night speaker at Canada Youth 2000 and the 
theme speaker at Rejoice 2001. 

Believing that Christians must witness to Christ by 
their actions, Lewis has been active in many aspects of 
community service, including the Canadian Cancer 
Society and the fire department. “When the world sees 
that the church makes great contributions to society 
and is striving to find answers to the deep questions of 
life, then the world will join with us and the church 
will be greatly strengthened,” he says. 
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Donald MacLeod 


onald MacLeod, minister of St. An- 

drew’s Church, Trenton, Ontario, 

sums up what he would bring to the 
role of Moderator in one word: perspec- 
tive. It is a perspective gained from ob- 
serving “many effective Moderators who 
brought to their office humour, fairness 
and tolerance.” Growing up in revolution- 
ary China where his father trained stu- 
dents for ministry made MacLeod aware 
there is a price for faithfulness to the 
gospel. He feels an indebtedness to The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada for the experiences it 
has provided, the friendships he has made across the 
theological spectrum, and the secure base from which 
he has participated in the wider life of Christians in 
Canada and beyond. 

MacLeod also has a one-word summary for the most 
urgent issue facing the church: leadership. He points to 
a recent World Vision survey that reveals 61 per cent of 
Canadian Presbyterian congregations have less than 75 
people at worship. And more dramatic changes are pre- 
dicted by the end of this decade. For clergy, such facts 
bring fresh challenges for courageous leadership, 
MacLeod says. But they also bring risks. Ministers are 
expected to grow congregations, he says. Furthermore, 
increased costs often make growth essential for a 


congregation’s survival. Ministers must 
deal with the sense of dislocation often 
felt in a society where “the interior life of 
the Spirit and prayer can be sacrificed to 
the incessant demands made on our time.” 
Clergy morale will only be maintained 
when the minister is able to strengthen 
and train lay leadership and unleash the 
undetected gifts and talents present in any 
congregation. MacLeod believes one of 
the greatest strengths of the Presbyterian 
Church is the elder’s district. That partner- 
ship between minister and session can greatly alleviate 
clergy stress and burnout, he says. 

As Moderator, MacLeod would use the opportunity 
to be an encourager — of parish clergy in the trenches 
and of reinvigoration within the church. “We have great 
resources in our Reformed heritage: our theologically 
grounded teaching and preaching, our identity as a 
worshipping covenant community and our com- 
mitment to each other as sisters and brothers under a 
common Lord.” 

“The spiritual hunger since September 11, 2001, 
augurs a new openness to the Christian message of 
hope and reconciliation,’ MacLeod says. “Ours is an 
exciting, but demanding time to witness to the good 
news that is offered in Jesus.” 


Joan Sampson 


oan Sampson is a retired high school 

teacher, university lecturer and assist- 

ant professor of biology. She is also an 
elder at St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, from 
where she has frequently branched out to 
share her time and experience with the 
wider church. She has been active with 
the Women’s Missionary Society on all 
levels, a member of the Assembly Coun- 
cil and of the Live the Vision Committee, 
and is currently a member of the Life and 
Mission Agency Committee. She also 
served as moderator of the Presbytery of Ottawa. 

Sampson describes herself as someone who delights 
in meeting and interacting with people, listening and dis- 
cussing, and generally respects the opinions of others. 
She believes her extensive committee work, in both the 
church and society, and her ability to work harmoniously 
and effectively with a variety of people would prove use- 
ful should she be chosen Moderator. Putting her faith 
into action has been a major goal throughout her life. 

If elected, Sampson would attempt to moderate the 
Assembly with “warmth, sensitivity and a firm hand so 
that important issues get the attention they need and no 
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one issue dominates the debate” — a 
challenge, she agrees. The rest of the year 
would be “my joy.” Having a longtime 
interest in the “church in mission,” she 
would hope to promote some of the new 
ways in which mission is being done and 
to encourage Presbyterians, especially 
youth, to get involved. Celebrating the 
denomination’s accomplishments, sup- 
porting its clergy and challenging its 
members to develop and use their gifts, 
both within the church and in reaching 
out to the community, are vital to the role of Mod- 
erator, she believes. 

The decline in the church’s membership is troubling 
and should be taken seriously in long-range planning, 
Sampson says. Congregations struggling to meet their 
financial obligations are likely to increase in numbers, 
and creative ways must be found to help them. 

“The denomination may have to make choices in 
what it can continue to do, or find new ways to do 
some of its work,’ she suggests. “This will require 
listening to many voices, careful planning and much 
prayer.” [a 
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Recovering 


ometimes, in a waiting room or on 

an airplane, I strike up conversa- 

tions with strangers, during the 

course of which they learn that I 
write books on spiritual themes. Eye- 
brows arch, barriers spring up and, often, 
I hear yet another horror story about the 
church. My seatmates must expect me to 
defend the church because they always 
act surprised when I respond: “Oh, it’s 
even worse than that. Let me tell you my 
story.’ I have spent most of my life in 
recovery from the church. 

One church I attended during forma- 
tive years in Georgia of the 1960s pre- 
sented a hermetically sealed view of the 
world. A sign out front proudly pro- 
claimed our identity with words radiating 
from a many-pointed star: “New Testa- 
ment, Blood-bought, Born-again, Premil- 
lennial, Dispensational, Fundamental ... ” 
Our little group of 200 people had a cor- 
ner on the truth, God’s truth, and every- 
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one who disagreed with us was surely 
teetering on the edge of hell. Since my 
family lived in a mobile home on church 
property, I could never escape the en- 
veloping cloud that blocked my vision 
and marked the borders of my world. 

Later, I came to realize that the 
church had mixed in lies with truth. For 
example, the pastor preached blatant 
racism from the pulpit. Dark races are 
cursed by God, he said, citing an obscure 
passage in Genesis. They function well 
as servants — “Just look at how coloured 
waiters in restaurants can weave among 
the tables, swivelling their hips, carrying 
trays” — but never as leaders. Armed 
with such doctrines, I reported for my 
very first job, a summer internship at the 
prestigious Communicable Disease 
Center near Atlanta, and met my supervi- 
sor, Dr. James Cherry, a PhD in bio- 
chemistry and a black man. Something 
did not add up. 


by Philip Yance 


Sometimes the church become 
a bigger barrier to faith than the worl 


<a 


After high school, I attended a Bible 
college in a neighbouring state. More 
progressive than my home church, the 
school had admitted one black student 
whom, to stay on the safe side, they as- 
signed to a roommate from Puerto Rico. 
This school believed in rules, many rules, 
66 pages worth in fact, which we stu- 
dents had to study and agree to abide by. 
The faculty and staff took pains to trace 
each one of these rules to a biblical prin- 
ciple, which involved a degree of creativ- 
ity since some of the rules (such as those 
legislating length of hair on men and 
skirts on women) changed from year to 
year. As a college senior, engaged, I 
could spend only the dinner hour, 
5:40 p.m. until 7 p.m., with the woman 
who is now my wife. Once, we got 
caught holding hands and were put “on 
restriction,” forbidden to see each other 
or speak for two weeks. Outside some- 
where in the great world beyond, other 
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students were demonstrating against the 
war in Vietnam, marching for civil rights 
on a bridge near Selma, Alabama, and 
gathering to celebrate love and peace in 
Woodstock, New York. Meanwhile, we 
were preoccupied, mastering supralap- 
sarianism and measuring skirts and hair. 

Shortly after the turn of the millen- 
nium, in the spring of 2000, I experi- 
enced a fast-motion recapitulation of my 
life. The first day, I served on a panel at a 
conference in South Carolina addressing 
the topic “Faith and Physics.” Though I 
have no expertise in physics, I was cho- 
sen along with a representative from 
Harvard Divinity School because I write 
openly about matters of faith. The panel 
was lopsided on the science end, for it in- 
cluded two Nobel Prize-winning physi- 
cists and the director of the Fermilab 
nuclear accelerator near Chicago. 

One of the Nobel laureates began by 
saying he had no use for religion and, in 
fact, thought it harmful and superstitious. 
“Ten per cent of Americans claim to have 
been abducted by aliens, half are cre- 
ationists, and half read horoscopes each 
day,” he said. “Why should it surprise us 
if a majority believes in God?” Raised 
Orthodox Jewish, he was now a con- 
firmed atheist. 

The other scientists had kinder words 
for religion but said that they restricted 
their field of view to what can be observed 
and verified which, by definition, exclud- 
ed most matters of faith. When my turn 
came to speak, I acknowledged the mis- 
takes the church had made and thanked 
them for not burning us Christians at the 
stake now that the tables had turned. I also 
thanked them for rigorous honesty about 
their own non-theistic point of view. I read 
from Chet Raymo, an astronomer and 
science writer, who has calculated the 
odds of our universe resulting, as he 
believes it did, from sheer chance: 

If, one second after the Big Bang, the 
ratio of the density of the universe to 
its expansion rate had differed from 
its assumed value by only one part in 

10! (that’s 1 followed by 15 zeros), 

the universe would have either quick- 

ly collapsed upon itself or ballooned 

so rapidly that stars and galaxies 

could not have condensed from the 
primal matter ... The coin was 
flipped into the air 10'> times, and it 
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came down on its edge but once. If 
all the grains of sand on all the 
beaches of the Earth were possible 
universes — that is, universes consis- 
tent with the laws of physics as we 
know them — and only one of those 
grains of sand were a universe that al- 
lowed for the existence of intelligent 
life, then that one grain of sand is the 
universe we inhabit. 


Christianity, which presented the world as 
a product of a rational Creator and, thus, 
comprehensible and subject to verifica- 
tion. So did education, medicine, democ- 
racy, charitable work, and justice issues 
such as the abolition of slavery. The athe- 
istic physicists freely acknowledged that 
they had no real basis for their ethics, and 
that many of their colleagues had served 
Nazi and Communist regimes without a 


Our little group of 200 people had a corner on the truth, 


Gods truth, 


and everyone who disagreed with us was surely 


teetering on the edge of hell. 


Later, | came to realize that the church 
had mixed in lies with truth 


After the panel, two more Nobel 
laureates, another in physics and one in 
chemistry, joined the discussion, along 
with some thoughtful Christians. One of 
the physicists asked to see the quote by 
Raymo, whom he knew as a personal 
friend. He pondered a moment, thinking 
out loud: “Ten to the fifteenth power, ten 
to the fifteenth ... let’s see there are 10” 
stars in the universe — yeah, I can buy 
that. I'll take those odds.” We then moved 
on to the critique of religion. Yes, it has 
done harm, but consider the good it has 
accomplished as well. The scientific 
method itself grew out of Judaism and 


twinge of conscience. We had a fascinat- 
ing interchange, that rare experience of 
true dialogue resulting from different per- 
spectives on the universe. 

A day later, my wife and I got up 
early and drove 100 miles to the 30th re- 
union of our Bible college class. There, 
we listened to classmates describe the 
past three decades of their lives. One told 
of being delivered from arthritis after 10 
years when she finally dealt with uncon- 
fessed sin in her life. Another extolled 
the advantage of sleeping on magnets ... 
These did not seem to be healthy people, 
and I felt sadness and compassion as I 
heard their stories. 

Paradoxically, in narrating their lives, 
my classmates kept resurrecting phrases 
we had learned at Bible college: “God is 
giving me the victory,” “I can do all 
things through Christ,’ “All things work 
together for good,’ “I’m walking in tri- 
umph.” I left the reunion with my head 
spinning. I kept wondering how the scep- 
tical scientists would have reacted had 
they sat in on the class reunion. I imagine 
they would have pointed out a disconnect 
between the observable lives and the 
spiritual overlay applied to them. 

The very next morning, a Sunday, we 
arose early again and drove 200 miles to 
Atlanta in order to attend the “burial” of 
the fundamentalist church I grew up in, 
the one with the many-pointed star. After 
moving to escape a changing neighbour- 
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hood, the church found itself surrounded 
by African-Americans once again, and 
attendance had dwindled. In a sweet irony, 
it was now selling its building to an 
African-American congregation. I slipped 
into the very last service of that church, 
which had been advertised as a reunion 
open to all who had ever attended. 

I recognized acquaintances from my 
past, an unsettling time warp in which I 
found my teenage friends now paunchy, 
balding, and middle-aged. The pastor, 
who had served the same congregation 
for 40 years, emphasized the church 


Ss 
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motto, “Contending for the faith.” “I have 
fought the fight,” he said. “I have finished 
the course.’ He seemed smaller than I re- 
membered, his posture less erect, and his 
flaming red hair had turned white. Sev- 
eral times, he thanked the congregation 
for the Oldsmobile they had given him as 
a love gift. “Not bad for a poor little pas- 
tor,’ he kept saying. During the expanded 
service, a procession of people stood and 
testified how they had met God through 
this church. Listening to them, I imagined 
a procession of those not present, people 
like my brother, who had turned away 
from God in large part because of this 
church. I now viewed its contentious spirit 
with pity; whereas, in my adolescence, it 
had pressed life and faith out of me. The 
church had now lost any power over me; 
its stinger held no more venom. But I 
kept reminding myself that I had nearly 
abandoned the Christian faith in reaction 
against this church, and I felt deep sym- 
pathy for those who had. 

That single weekend gave a snapshot 
reprise of my life. Where do I belong 
now? I wondered. Long ago, I rejected 
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the cultish spirit of the church I had just 
helped bury. Yet, neither could I share the 
materialistic scepticism of the scientists 
on the panel. Though they may wager on 
one fantastic grain of sand arrayed 
against the forces of randomness, I can- 
not. Theologically, I probably fit most 
comfortably with the evangelical Bible 
college, for we have in common a thirst 
for God, a reverence for the Bible, and a 
love for Jesus. Nonetheless, I had not 
found much balance or health there. 
Sometimes, I feel like the most liberal 
person among conservatives and, some- 


If | had to define my own theme, 
it would be that of a person 

who absorbed some of the worst 
the church has to offer, yet still 


landed in the loving 


arms of God 


times, like the most conservative among 
liberals. How can I fit together my reli- 
gious past with my spiritual present? 


many more, who have gone through a 

similar process of mining truth from 
their religious past: Roman Catholics 
who flinch whenever they see a nun or 
priest, former Seventh Day Adventists 
who cannot drink a cup of coffee without 
a stab of guilt, Mennonites who worry 
whether wedding rings give evidence of 
worldliness. Some of them now reject the 
church entirely and find Christians threat- 
ening and, perhaps, even repellent. 

One of Walker Percy’s characters in 
The Second Coming captures this attitude 
well: 

I am surrounded by Christians. They 
are generally speaking a pleasant 
and agreeable lot, not noticeably dif- 
ferent from other people — even 
though they, the Christians of the 
South, the U.S.A., the Western 
world have killed off more people 
than all other people put together. 


have met many people, and heard from 


Yet I cannot be sure they don’t have 
the truth. But if they have the truth, 
why is it the case that they are repel- 
lent precisely to the degree that they 
embrace and advertise the truth? 
One might even become a Christian 
if there were few if any Christians 
around. Have you ever lived in the 
midst of fifteen million Southern 
Baptists? ... A mystery: If the good 
news is true, why is not one pleased 
to hear it? 
His last question rings loud. If the gospel 
comes as a eucatastrophe, J. R. R. 
Tolkien’s word for a spectacularly good 
thing happening to spectacularly bad 
people, why do so few people perceive it 
as good news? 

I became a writer, I now believe, to 
sort out words used and misused by the 
church of my youth. Although I heard 
that “God is love,’ the image of God I got 
from sermons resembled more an angry, 
vengeful tyrant. We sang, “Red and yel- 
low, black and white, they are precious in 
his sight ... ” but just let one of those red, 
yellow, or black children try entering our 
church. Bible college professors insisted, 
“We live not under law but under grace’; 
yet, for the life of me, I could not tell 
much difference between the two states. 
Ever since, I have been on a quest to un- 
earth the good news, to scour the original 
words of the gospel and discover what 
the Bible must mean by using words like 
love, grace and compassion to describe 
God’s own character. I sensed truth in 
those words, truth that must be sought 
with diligence and skill, like the fresco 
masterpieces that lie beneath layers of 
plaster and paint in ancient chapels. 

I felt drawn to writing because, for me, 
it had opened chinks of light that became 
a window to another world. I remember 
the impact of a mild book like Jo Kill a 
Mockingbird that called into question the 
apartheid assumptions of my friends and 
neighbours. As I went on to read Black 
Like Me, The Autobiography of Malcolm 
X and Martin Luther King Jr.’s “Letter 
from Birmingham City Jail,’ my world 
shattered. I felt the power that allows one 
human mind to penetrate another with no 
intermediary but a piece of flattened wood 
pulp. I saw that writing could seep into 
crevices, bringing spiritual oxygen to 
people trapped in airtight boxes. 
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I especially came to value the 
freedom-enhancing quality of the written 
word. Speakers in the churches I fre- 
quented could raise their voices! and 
play on emotions like musical instru- 
ments. But alone in my room, controlling 
every turn of the page, I met other repre- 
sentatives of faith — C. S. Lewis, G. K. 
Chesterton, John Donne — whose 
calmer voices traversed time to convince 
me that, somewhere, Christians lived 
who knew grace as well as law, love as 
well as judgment, reason as well as pas- 
sion. I became a writer because of my 
own encounter with the power of words, 
and I gained hope that spoiled words, 
their original meaning wrung out, could 
be reclaimed. 

Ever since, I have clung fiercely to the 
stance of a pilgrim for that is all I am. I 
have no religious sanction. I am neither 
pastor nor teacher, but an ordinary pil- 
grim, one person among many on a spir- 
itual search. Unavoidably and by instinct, 
I question and re-evaluate my faith all the 
time. When I returned from the head- 
spinning weekend among physicists, 
Bible college classmates, and Southern 
fundamentalists, I asked myself yet 
again, Why am I still a Christian? What 
keeps me pursuing a gospel that has 
come to me amid so much distortion and 
static, that often sounds more like bad 
news than good? 

Every writer has one main theme, a 
spoor that he or she keeps sniffing 
around, tracking, following to its source. 
If I had to define my own theme, it 
would be that of a person who absorbed 
some of the worst the church has to offer, 
yet still landed in the loving arms of 
God. Yes, I went through a period of re- 
jection of the church and God, a conver- 
sion experience in reverse that felt like 
liberation for a time. I ended up, how- 
ever, not as an atheist, a refugee from the 
church, but as one of its advocates. EY 


Philip Yancey has written 16 books, including 
the best-sellers Reaching for the Invisible God, 
What’s So Amazing About Grace? and The 
Jesus | Never Knew. He lives in Colorado with 
his wife, Janet. This excerpt is taken from his 
most recent book, Soul Survivor, copyright © 
2001 by Someone Cares Charitable Trust. 
Used by permission of Doubleday, a division 
of Random House, Inc. See the review of the 
book in the Reviews section of this issue. 
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CHARACTER 
COMMITMENT 
COMPETENCE 


That’s our vision at The Presbyterian College 


Shaping transformational church leaders who 
e know what the church believes and why 
e are Skilled in gathering, nurturing and equipping 
congregations for ministry and mission. 


If you are interested in studying Reformed theology, 
learning the practice of ministry, and growing your 
Christian life, we invite you to contact us. 


Situated at the heart of Montreal, one of Canada’s most 
vibrant cities, and affiliated with McGill University, one 
of Canada’s foremost academies. 


John Vissers, Principal 
Clyde Ervine, Director of Pastoral Studies 


Generous financial assistance in the form of entrance 


scholarships, tuition scholarships, and bursary assistance. 


For an application form and information about degree programs, 
financial aid, and housing, contact: 

The Presbyterian College 

3495 University Street 

Montreal, PQ H3A 2A8 

Phone: (514) 288-5256 

Fax: (514) 288-8072 

e-mail: presbyteriancollege @ videotron.ca 


“An evangelical and ecumenical community of faith and learning 


in the Reformed tradition ... serving the Church since 1865” 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
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Presbyterian Camping 


Three church camps 
celebrate anniversaries 


Gracefield provides year-long retreat 


by Michael Munnik 


hroughout his ministry, Jesus re- 

treated to secluded spots to pray. 

Today, many Christians follow his 
example and head to rougher, greener 
and quieter places to connect with God. 
For Presbyterians in the Synod of 
Quebec and Eastern Ontario, that often 
means Gracefield. 

The camp is nestled around one cor- 
ner of Lac Castor in the upper Gatineau 
Valley, a little over an hour north of 
Ottawa. It is a year-round facility, equally 
beautiful in summer and winter and, of 
course, the rich and colourful autumn of 
Eastern Canada. 

People have retreated to Gracefield for 
almost 40 years, making use of its seren- 
ity to experience Christian fellowship with 
family and friends and to find time alone 
with God. Herman Mol has camped there 
with his wife, Koby, since 1964. Mol, 
now 79, is regarded as one of the best 
handymen around. “We enrolled our 
youngest child through our church to 
spend a week at Gracefield,” he says. “We 
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decided to bring our tent trailer with us 
and try out the advertised family camping. 
That was the smartest thing we ever did!” 

One of Mol’s cherished memories is 
of family campers gathering around the 
fire at night, sharing music and laughter. 
For a time, he says, “Gracefield’s youth 
campers had their own campfire behind 
the main beach. Gradually, youth campers 
started to come over and join the family 
campfires on the hill. Counsellors started 
to bring their campfire programs.” Mol 
says it created a strong sense of commu- 
nity. Eventually, family campfires were 
disallowed, and he feels some of the unity 
was lost. 

But that doesn’t mean the family con- 
nection is gone. Katie Hay, 23, says 
Gracefield is entwined in her family’s 
history. Her parents were there during 
the lunar landing in 1969 with their first 
daughter, Janet, an infant, and they’ve 
been sending their kids ever since. 

Hay has visited the camp all her life. 
She was a camper there, did the Leaders 


in Training program and worked as 
senior and junior staff. She says she 
loves Gracefield because it involves her 
in “an excellent Christian community in 
action.” When asked what keeps her 
coming back, she says February is the 
culprit. “When February hits, everyone 
who has worked there wants to go to 
Gracefield.” 

Hilary Paulin is starting to hear that 
call. The 13-year-old camper says Grace- 
field is important to her family because, 
without a cottage, they need some place 
to go for a time apart. Paulin has visited 
Gracefield for six years, and she’s eager 
to join the staff. ““Gracefield is my ab- 
solute favourite place to unwind,” she 
says, “whether it is on a peaceful hike 
through the woods or in a wild game, 
racing through the woods at top speed.” 
Paulin is already sensing the importance 
for a Christian to have a separate place to 
spend time listening for God. “Gracefield 
never fails to amaze me with its joyful- 
ness, serenity and simplicity.” 

Gracefield will be celebrating its 40th 
anniversary on July 1, 2002, with lots of 
activities, dinner and fireworks. They are 
hoping many former staff, campers and 
guests will be able to come for a visit that 
day or some other time during the year. 
If unable to attend, send greetings via 
the Web site at www.gracefieldcamp.ca 
or e-mail camp.gracefield @ireseau.com. 


Michael Munnik is a student of journalism 
and English at Carleton University in Ottawa. 
He serves as youth and family minister at 
Trinity Church, Kanata, Ont. 
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& Conference Centre 


*> Formerly Gracefield Presbyterian Centre 
Invites you to 


COME AND CELEBRATE 40 YEARS OF 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY CAMPING 


> Come July 1*, 2002, for a full day of celebration: games, waterfront 
activities, dinner, worship, campfire and the finale — fireworks! 

> Share your story. We are asking all Gracefield alumni and friends — 
current and former campers, staff and guests — to tell us what Gracefield 
means to them, what they remember most about their time by the lake, 
in the woods, on a trip, star-gazing, at a campfire, at worship, making 
friends, having fun.What makes you smile/cry about your experiences at 
Gracefield? Send photos with captions! (Returned upon request.) 

> Reconnect. Would you like to find long-lost Gracefield friends? We are 
putting together a mailing list so people may be able to reconnect and 
we can share information with you on a regular basis. 

> Come anytime! Gracefield is open year round for private and group 
retreats, family vacations, outdoor education, group rentals, wholesome 
fun and spiritual growth. 


Our Mission 


> To invite all people to experience the loving presence of the living God in 
creation, in Christ and in Christian community. 


Our Site and Facilities 

> 240 wooded acres on Lac Castor and the Trans Canada Trail, 1'/2 hours 
north of Ottawa. 

> Natural beach, canoeing, sailing, 17 km hiking/cross-country skiing trails. 


> Four-season lodge with dining hall, tent and trailer sites, seasonal lodges 
with self-catering facilities. 


Camping Programs for Summer 2002 


> Theme:“Turn Around” — Turn your life around in relationship with God, 
yourself and others, and creation. . 


> Children’s residential and day camps, youth camps, Leader in Training 
programs, accredited by Association des camps du Quebec. 


> Cabin-based camps, wilderness camps and canoe trips. 

> Community camping — intergenerational camps and programs with 
varied accommodations. 

> Paid and volunteer staffing opportunities in all areas of program and 
operations. 


How to contact Gracefield, send your stories/photos or learn more: 
Web site: www.gracefieldcamp.ca 
E-mail: camp.gracefield@ireseau.com 
Canada Post: Gracefield Camp & Conference Centre 
Box 420, Gracefield, QC JOX 1W0O 
Phone: 819-463-2465 or 1-888-493-2267 (toll-free) 


Gracefield Camp & Conference Centre is a ministry of the Synod of Quebec 
and Eastern Ontario — administered by the Presbytery of Ottawa. 
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¢ Traditional Summer 
Camp — ages 8-17 
e Adventure Kayak Trips 


e Conference & 
Retreat Centre 


Thetis Island, BC 
VOR 2Y0 


www.campcolumbia.com 


1-866-945-3751 


For Sale 
63-Acre Island 


Anglican Summer Camp 
Lake of the Woods 
$1,300,000 


Magnificent property located just 
10 minutes from Kenora, Ontario. 
Entire island once operated as a 
summer camp. Features main 
lodge with sitting-room and 
fireplace, dining-hall and kitchen, 
22 cabins, two gathering halls, 
washrooms, storage and utility 
buildings, boatport, and docks 
near sand beach. Services include 
electricity, telephone, septic 
system, and filtered water supply. 


Diocese of Rupert’s Land 
(204) 453-6130 
www.rupertsland.anglican.org 
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Camp MacLeod plans 50-year reunion 


by Mae MacKinnon 


S08 


estled along the forested banks of 
the beautiful Mira River in Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, you will find 
Camp MacLeod. In 1952, the Presbytery 
of Cape Breton purchased the property 
with about 31/4 hectares of land and 
two buildings on 120 metres of water 
frontage. The Kiwanis Club of Sydney 
built the camp during the 1930s as a 
health camp for underprivileged children. 
At first, the church called it Camp Mira 
but, later, officially named it Camp 
MacLeod after Rev. Hugh MacLeod. He 
was the first long-term minister in the 
Mira area, serving at Mira Ferry from 
1850 to 1885. 
The 16th Sydney Scout Troop from 
Bethel Church, Sydney, tented on the 


grounds for a week in 1952. The first 
regular church camps started in 1953. 
Since then, ministers, student ministers, 
deaconesses and student deaconesses, 
missionaries and laity have provided 
leadership as well as volunteers — all 
giving their time in leadership and in the 
upkeep of the buildings and grounds. 

When purchased, the camp had a 
main building housing a large dormitory 
with washrooms, dining-room with fire- 
place, three bedrooms, kitchen with large 
oil stove, walk-in fridge and a staff 
washroom. A cabin on the grounds later 
became the director’s cabin. 

Over the years, many improvements 
were made to the property as finances 
permitted. A new building with electric 


Camping 


heat was erected during the winter of 
1977-78, with a large dining-room, 
kitchen, washrooms, and a full basement 
with concrete floor where canoes, life- 
jackets, washer, dryer and all supplies are 
stored. Another building, formerly a 
portable classroom, was later added and 
became a dormitory housing about 20 in 
two sections on the main floor. Access at 
the rear of the building on the lower level 
leads to a common-room and five bed- 
rooms. The old dormitory has been 
raised and put on cement posts, the roof 
and veranda replaced, and washrooms 
installed. The buildings are all wheel- 
chair accessible as is the waterfront. 

During the summer, there are week- 
long camps for junior, intermediate and 
senior children and youth, and a four-day 
camp for novice campers ages seven and 
eight. During the off-season, the camp is 
rented to various youth groups. 

To celebrate 50 years of Christian 
camping at Camp MacLeod, a reunion is 
planned for the weekend of July 19-21, 
2002. Former leaders and campers are 
invited to see the improvements and re- 
new friendships. 

For reunion information, contact: 
Mae MacKinnon, 203 Cartier St., 
Sydney, N.S. BIP 4A7; 902-539-5002; 
jimae50@ns.sympatico.ca or Beth 
Matheson, 2520 Hillside Rd., Marion 
Bridge, N.S. BLK 1C6; 902-727-2325. 


Camp lona offers a unique summer experience 


amp Iona is a wilderness camp on 

a small private lake, centrally lo- 

cated in the heart of the beautiful 
Muskoka area near Bala, Ontario. In 
existence for 40 years, Iona offers a 
unique environment to learn about and 
understand, while also appreciating, the 
wilderness God has created. 

Five co-ed units of eight campers 
with two or three counsellors are lo- 
cated around the lake. Each unit has 
two large tents mounted on wooden 
platforms where campers. and counsel- 
lors sleep. Each unit team prepares food 
together, often over campfires, and eats 
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at a picnic table sheltered under a tarp. 

Jona emphasizes the growth of per- 
sonal initiative and responsibility in a 
team environment and encourages the 
planning of special group activities 
rather than having a heavily structured 
approach. The creativity and imagina- 
tion of the campers are brought to life 
daily. 

The highlight of every session is an 
overnight off-site trip. The unit team will 
travel by canoe for several kilometres, ar- 
riving at a secluded campsite to spend 
the night. Canoe trips leave Camp Iona 
after two days of canoe instruction and 
packing. The challenge of canoeing is 
enjoyed on the beautiful lakes and rivers 
near Georgian Bay in Northern Ontario. 
Experienced trippers, qualified in canoe 
skills, first aid and camping skills, lead 
these trips. 

Iona will be celebrating its 40th an- 
niversary on the weekend of August 3 
and 4. Former alumnae and friends of the 
camp are invited to return. For more 
information, see the Iona ad in this 
issue. [9 


W iIderness camp 
® in Muskoka 


featuring 7-10-day canoe trips 


and lakeside camping sessions 
High staff/camper ratio 


Campers age 6-18 
LIT programme 
40" Reunion — August 3-4 
Allwelcome Please register 
Web page: 
www.campiona.com 
For information, contact: 


Janet Campbell, Registrar 
416-756-7758 
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Camp Kannawin 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 
Camping Centre and Off-Season Retreat Centre 


a 


Box 9240, Sylvan Lake, Alberta T4S 186 
Phone: (403) 887-5760, Fax: (403) 887-0506 
E-mail: kannawin @rttinc.com 


To advertise in this 
annual feature, 
contact: 
Carol McCormick 


Mission Statement 


To give every camper and staff an opportunity to experience 


Phone: ay ‘ 
905-833-6200 a Christian community, where they are challenged to 
ext. 25 develop themselves spiritually, physically and emotionally 
in a safe, nurturing and fun outdoor environment. 
Fax: 


Program 

Bible Discovery, outdoor education, 
swimming, canoeing, arts and crafts, 
archery (depends upon availability of 
qualified staff), campwide games, 
music, drama, talent shows and 
campfires. Campers also have the 
opportunity to choose from a variety 
of options each day to enhance their 
camp experience! See you soon! 


Web site: 
www.campkannawin.thechurchzone.com 


905-833-2116 


E-mail: 
cmccormick@ 
canadads.com 


iN sehen 
ca 
Quociouak 


Presbyterian Music Camp 
~Eastern Ontario ~ 
August 10th - 17th - Wesley Acres 
Through God's Eyes 
Celebrate our Omniscient Lord! 


Contact: Michael Grohn 
(613) 623-5771 | musicamp@presbycan.ca 


or visit www.presbycan.ca/pme for a brochure. 


Presbyterian Music Camp 
~Muskeka~ A 


August 18th - 25th - Camp Tamarack 


Above all, clothe yourselves with love, 
which binds everything together in 
perfect harmony. Colossians 3:14 


Contact: Linda Brennan 
(905) 877-8203 | pmc@presbycan.ca 
or visit www.presbycan.ca/pmc for a brochure. 


Peace and Harmony: Together i in christ 
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A Conference for Laity and Clergy 


“Breaking the Glass Ceiling” 


with a new understanding of God’s ministry 


Speakers, workshops and much more ... 


Chedoke Presbyterian Church 
865 Mohawk Road West 
(at Magnolia/West Mountain) 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Friday, April 26 Saturday, April 27, 2002 
7 p.m—-10 p.m 8:30 a.m — 8 p.m. 


To register, call Marilyn Repchuck 
at 905-648-0230 or 
e-mail: mrepchuck@yahoo.com 


Check Event Opportunities on 
www.presbyterian.ca under Laity Equipping 
or look at www.presbykirk.com 


Sponsored by The Presbyterian Church in Canada for 
the Year of the Laity / Fanning the FLAMES initiative 


The Presbyterian College 


Montreal 


announces the annual 


Alison Stewart-Patterson 
Entrance Scholarship 


for a woman candidate for ordained ministry 
studying at the College. 


(The award will take into account contribution 
to church life and economic need, 
as well as academic abilities.) 


For information, contact: 
Dr. John Vissers, Principal 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, QC H3A 2A8 
(514) 288-5256 


EWART CENTRE FOR LAY EDUCATION 
at KNOX COLLEGE 


The Certificate Frogram in 
Christian Faith and Life 
taney au * An opportunity 
to connect Christian Faith and Christian Living. 
Living Your Faith in a Challenging Time. 


SECOND SESSION 
Monday, April 8, 2002 — Monday, May 6, 2002 
Courses can be taken for credit or interest. 
BASIC COURSE (6 p.m. -— 7:30 p.m.) 
“Spirituality and Faith” Dr. Nick Athanasiadis 
ELECTIVES (choose one - 8 p.m. — 9:30 p.m.) 
“From Then to Now: Prof. Stuart Macdonald 
the church over two millennia” 
“Caring for God's People” The Rev. John Henderson 
COST 
Regular rate: 
$130 per course or $230 for two courses during the same term 
Retired Person’s rate: 
$115 per course or $210 for two courses during the same term 


For more information, contact Susan Sheridan at: 


Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, ON M5S 2E6 
phone: 416-978-4503 fax: 416-971-2133 
e-mail: knox.college@utoronto.ca 


sor? 
aye . eRe 
. _ Unagmes how 
Julian of 
Norwich's life 
might 
have been 
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Northstone 


- Dr. Ralph Milton 
$21.95 
ISBN 1-896836-50-X 
Available March 2002 
~ Check your local bookstore or call 1.800.663.2775 
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A gift for hospitality results in gifts for a church library 


heila Geiger wanted to help make 

a difference. And she and husband 

Jim, assisted by a few volunteers, 

are doing just that for Westmount 
Church in London, Ontario. The differ- 
ence will be a new library at the subur- 
ban church, mobile so it can be wheeled 
into public areas of the church. It will be 
staffed by volunteers and constantly up- 
graded as new and suitable material 
becomes available. 

A simple invitation, distributed to 
households mainly near Westmount 
Church, read: “You are invited to The 
Tea Room in the garden at Jimshe Cot- 
tage.” It is about a 10-minute walk from 
the church. 

Morning coffee (muffins and warm 
rolls) was available from 10 a.m. to noon 
and afternoon tea from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Lunch by reservation, offered for $10, in- 
cluded a main course (there were op- 
tions), salad, rolls, choice of dessert and 
tea or coffee. Sheila suggested church 
members use the event as outreach and 
bring a friend. 

The weather co-operated and, for 
each of the Wednesdays and Saturdays in 
June, the home and garden were crowded 
at lunch-time. No neighbours com- 
plained about the increased traffic on the 
quiet street. In fact, some came to assist. 

Sheila drew on her skills as a retired 
home economics teacher to plan the 
event from idea, to menus, to seating 
arrangements. The garden, the sunroom, 
the dining-room and living-room — all 
were put to use. 

And the kitchen! From early morning, 
the kitchen was a hive of activity. All the 
items served were home-made and al- 
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Jim and Sheila Geiger at home, sweet home. 


most all freshly baked. The volunteer 
servers were well-briefed and attentive. 
They wore aprons matching the table- 
cloths, also made by Sheila. 

Some 270 meals were served in June. 
Tips were not discouraged, and all the 
revenue went to the library fund. On 
September 23rd, Sheila introduced her 


lvor Williams 


volunteers, men and women, to the con- 
gregation and announced that the venture 
had raised $4,600. (She had donated all 
the food served.) 

“Books have a longtime effect on all 
our lives,” Sheila says. She also plans to 
make tapes and videos for all ages avail- 
able — whatever will help members of 
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CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality, fully inclusive escorted tours 
and cruises for discerning travellers 
for over 33 years. 


Escorted Tours 


@ AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Mar 13/02 — 31 Days 
@® SOUTH AFRICA 
Mar 15/02 — 22 Days 
@ PORTUGAL / MADEIRA 
Apr 4/02 — 18 Days 
@ CHINA / YANGTZE 
Apr 19/02 — 18 Days 
@ HERITAGE of TURKEY 
Apr 23/02 — 18 Days 
@ BEST of IRELAND 
Jun 2, Sep 8 & 22/02 — 16 Days 
@ HEART of ENGLAND 
Jun 2/02 — 15 Days 
@ SCOTLAND - Highlands & Isles 
Aug 16/02 — 15 Days 
® ATLANTIC CANADA 
Aug 18/02 — 13 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


@ HOLLAND FLOWER CRUISE 
Apr 6/02 — 9 Days 
@ ALASKA - INSIDE PASSAGE 
May 7 & 20, Aug 6 & 19, 
Sep 9/02 — 8 Days — SAVE 50% 
@ ALASKA & The YUKON 
May 14, Aug 6 & 27/02 - 
14 Days — SAVE 37% 
@ RUSSIAN WATERWAYS 
May 17/02 — 16 Days 
@ SCANDINAVIA & RUSSIA 
Jun 8/02 — 12 Days — SAVE 63% 
@ CANADA & NEW ENGLAND 
Jun 12/02 — 11 Days — SAVE 64% 
@® ROMANTIC RIVERS of EUROPE 
Jul 27/02 — 14 Days 
@ SCENIC ELBE 
Aug 8/02 — 12 Days 
@ UKRAINIAN WATERWAYS 
Sep 5/02 - 15 Days 
@ CLASSIC EUROPE 
Sep 6/02 — 16 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 


Visit our Web site: 
www.craigtravel.com 
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Orange streusel coffee cake 

2 cups flour 

IAA cup white sugar 

1/4 cup Splenda 

2 1/2 tsp. baking powder 

IAA tsp. salt 

Grated rind of two oranges 
(save I tbsp. for Streusel) 

1 “Omega 3” egg 

1/2 cup skim milk 

1/2 cup orange juice 

1/4 cup canola oil 


Streusel topping 

Blend: 

IAA cup flour 

1/4 cup brown sugar 

1 tbsp. grated orange rind (or more) 
2 tbsp. unsalted Becel 


Mix flour, sugar, Splenda, baking powder and salt. Stir in orange rind. In small 
bowl, beat egg; then, add milk, orange juice and oil. Mix with whisk. Add liquid to 
dry ingredients. Mix just enough to moisten the flour — the batter should be 
lumpy. Pour into a nine-inch square greased pan. Sprinkle the blended streusel 
topping on top of the batter. Bake at 350 degrees for 30 minutes, or until slightly 
brown. Make ahead and freeze. Serve warm. 


Sheila adapted this recipe from Schmecks Appeal by Edna Staebler. She made it to serve 
with the morning coffee but also served it as a luncheon dessert choice. Guests at lunch 
had the option of whipped cream on top. 


the church family to grow in their faith. 
The closing of a nearby public library, to 
open later in a less accessible location, 
also gave impetus to the plan. 

When the idea of a library for West- 
mount was suggested to the minister, 
Michael Stol, he enthusiastically sup- 
ported it. There was no negative response 
from any in the congregation, already 
working hard to reduce the debt incurred 
in the building of a new sanctuary less 
than 10 years ago. 

“T tried not to ask for volunteers,” 
says Sheila. They volunteered. “I can 
wash dishes,” one choir member said. 

Would she do it again? Yes, but prob- 
ably not the morning coffee and after- 
noon tea times that attracted fewer diners 
than the lunches. 

Some of the comments: 

“This was much more than I expected.” 

“Please know all your efforts were 
truly appreciated.” 

“We hope you will do the lunches 
again next year.” 

“IT am enclosing a little something to 
help toward your goal.” 

And two of the volunteer servers: ““We 
were delighted to be part of your team, 
and it must be regarded as a complete 
success” and “I would love to do it again.” 


Any advice to someone who might 
plan a similar venture, hoping for such 
an enthusiastic response? 
¢ Be well-organized. Sometimes, an 
anticipated 30 diners became 36, and 
the 12 volunteers had to cope with 
their individual tasks. 

¢ Do what a normal home kitchen can 
handle. That means careful planning of 
menus and workload. 

¢ Make the food in the morning, freezing 
some if necessary. 

¢ Cook to order. 

¢ Be very concerned about cleanliness. 
No licking of fingers. 

¢ Maintain a high standard. That applies 
not only with food and service but also 
in welcoming friendliness. 

“God works in interesting ways his 
wonders to perform,” Sheila and Jim 
agree. “God gives each of us various 
gifts; I know one of mine is to offer hos- 
pitality in our home,” Sheila says. The 
support her venture gained is proof. 

Soon there will be a new library in 
Westmount Church. And that really will 
help to make a difference. [9 


Ivor Williams is a member of Westmount 
Church in London, Ont., and a contributing 
editor to this magazine. 
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VOX, 


Penny Anne Beaudoin 


Ministry on the margins: 


So what's a nice girl like you... ? 


Women have a clear mandate not only to take a leadership role within the ordained 
ministry but also to transform it 


t was 1974 when Debra Keeler (not her 

real name) first felt she might have a 

call to the ordained ministry. After dis- 

cussing it with her mother, she talked it 
over with a family friend — a minister. 

“Tt’s no place for a woman,” he said. 

When this exchange took place, 
Debra’s denomination had already been 
ordaining women for almost 40 years; 
but there were still many at that time 
who would have readily agreed with her 
minister friend that, indeed, ordained 
ministry was “no place for a woman.” 
Even today, clergywomen in most de- 
nominations attest that this sentiment still 
surfaces from time to time within their 
own congregations and among some of 
their male colleagues. 

Discrimination and sexism are always 
wrong and should not be tolerated, least 
of all within the Christian church. But, at 
the risk of being misinterpreted, I sug- 
gest the observation of that chauvinist 
minister was correct, though probably 
not in the sense he intended. 

In virtually every Christian denomina- 
tion, ordained ministry was designed by 
men to be the sole province of men. Here 
in Canada, women were not officially 
factored into the equation until about 70 
years ago, years after the hierarchical, 
juridical church structure we know today 
had been firmly cemented into place. For 
the first several years thereafter, the tiny 
stream of women candidates presenting 
themselves for ordination posed no chal- 
lenge or threat to that structure. But, with 
the rise of feminist consciousness in the 
1970s, women began entering seminaries 
in sufficient numbers to create what 
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Dorcas Gordon (principal of Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto) calls “a critical mass.” 
This engendered “a much more formal 
conversation, dialogue and analysis of 
how women understood themselves to be 
in ministry.” 

To answer the question of how women 
understand themselves to be in ministry, I 
conducted a small, informal survey of 


women pastors from two denominations 
and interviewed those who responded. 
What emerged was a decidedly mixed 
picture of women’s ministry today. All of 
the participants spoke of the joy they 
derive from preaching, celebrating the 
sacraments and interacting with their con- 
gregants; but many expressed serious 
doubts about the future of ordained min- 
istry as it is practised today. 

Some spoke of the disillusionment 
and frustration they face as they struggle 
to find their way through the maze of 
power dynamics typical of a (still) male- 
dominated profession. For instance, some 
congregations, comfortable with the more 
traditional model of the pastor as the sole 
decision-maker, put up strong resistance 


when the woman pastor tries to adopt a 
more collaborative style. If the clergy- 
woman does not chair every meeting, 
even those related to renting out church 
facilities, she might be thought of as shirk- 
ing her duties. And with no one to assume 
the supportive role formerly filled by the 
pastor’s wife, women clergy, in addition 
to their professional duties, must still 


Transform ed ministry in 
a renewed church is the 
very dream of God 


carry the lion’s share of child-rearing re- 
sponsibilities and, sometimes, caring for 
elderly parents and/or in-laws at the same 
time. These tasks are made more difficult 
by the celebrated lack of privacy con- 
comitant with living in a church-house. 

It would appear, then, that ordained 
ministry is still “no place for a woman” in 
many ways. But the marginalized status 
of ordained women today does not indi- 
cate any insufficiency on the part of the 
women; rather, it throws a glaring spot- 
light on a deficiency within the church it- 
self, a deficiency Christian women now 
have the opportunity to remedy. 

Women have a clear mandate not only 
to take a leadership role within ecclesial 
ministry but also to transform it. The for- 
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Garbage cans 


| are no place to geta 
| meal. I watched her 
| pick through the public 
trash can in front of the 
| Hall once again. I de- 
spaired at my failed ef- 
forts to get her to come 
inside for a meal. She 
always arrived late 
and, if we tried to 
speak to her, she would 
run back outside and 
keep searching the 
trash, eating what 
others had discarded. 
Now, if I’m prepared 
— and fast enough — 
she’ ll accept a package 
of sandwiches from 
me. Maybe one day 
she’ll trust us enough 
to ask for the food she 
obviously needs. 


It costs the Hall about $80 per hour 
to help hundreds of homeless and 
isolated people every year, many 
of whom come to Toronto from 
all over Canada. Your financial 
contribution is urgently needed and 
is fully tax-deductible. The Hall 
receives no Presbyterians Sharing. 

funding but relies on the generosity 
of individuals, churches, church 
groups, foundations and businesses. 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 
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mer has been accomplished admirably 
well, to the point where women now com- 
prise the majority of graduates in most 
mainstream seminaries. But while we have 
indeed “come a long way, baby,” it ap- 
pears women still have a long way to go, 
especially in transforming ministry. Trans- 
formed ministry in a renewed church is 
the very dream of God, and women have 
the particular gifts to fulfil this dream 
through their capacity for strong, persist- 
ent and political indignation. Of late, 
women have been much too quiet. 

It was women’s righteous indignation 
that gave birth to a new language, one of 
inclusiveness. Inclusive language repudi- 
ated our invisibility, enhanced the theo- 
logical conversation and expanded 
traditional images of the Divine. Because 
of the determined actions of women, all 
major denominations have now issued 
statements condemning violence against 
women and have established policies on 
sexual harassment and equal rights. 
Women’s voices broke the silence sur- 
rounding the dirty little secrets of spousal 
abuse and child molestation, and they de- 
manded that society and the church re- 
name such behaviour as criminal and 
sinful. Women are, and have always 
been, at the forefront of the war on 
poverty. These are the kinds of positive 
changes that result when women use 
their indignation to raise a prophetic 
challenge against the status quo. 

And within some areas of the church, 
women are still shaking things up. One 
minister told me that no one in her de- 
nomination ever preaches on the hot- 
button topics of the day, such as homo- 
sexuality, abortion, adultery, divorce. So, 
when she organized a series of Sunday 
services around these issues (and others), 
her male colleagues told her bluntly that, 
if there were any backlash, they simply 
would not support her. She went ahead, 
and the series was a huge success — well- 
attended and well-received. This clergy- 
woman knew people desperately need to 
hear these topics addressed in church. 
They need to see the church’s representa- 
tive reach out a hand in care and concern 
to those who are suffering and to offer 
Christ’s gift of healing. To refuse because 
it isn’t the politically expedient thing to 


do is to let the people of God starve. 

The church is literally dying for more 
women like her — women willing to take 
on the establishment for the sake of the 
people. The church needs women who 
will say to the highest levels of church 
government, “Debating and voting on mo- 
tions was fine in its day, but now we need 
open dialogue and consensus.” The 
church needs women who will challenge 
theological colleges to achieve a balanced 
ratio of female to male faculty and who 
will urge the inclusion of people of colour 
and different ethnicity. The church needs 
women who will demonstrate to the 
church and society that ministry, child- 
rearing and housekeeping are occupations 
appropriate to both sexes and that no one 
should be left to do all of them alone 
simply because that has been the tradi- 
tional expectation. And the church needs 
women who will push forward with their 
bold vision of a church where all are wel- 
come, where denominationalism is a thing 
of the past, where young people feel at 
home, and where no one gets left behind. 

It’s a tall order to fill, no doubt. And it 
should come as no surprise to anyone 
that so many women leave the ministry 
today. Fatigue and burnout are the con- 
stant companions of those who buck the 
system year after year. And many women 
clergy find traditional parish work is too 
narrow a venue for their gifts and talents 
and have chosen instead to live out a new 
definition of ministry in a variety of other 
occupations. 

Those clergywomen who do stay 
within parish ministry, however, must not 
become too discouraged if they find that, 
even years later, they still feel like out- 
siders. They should be on their guard lest 
they start fitting in too well with the insti- 
tutional church and lose the will to con- 
tinue advocating for positive change. 
Like that other misfit, Jesus, theirs is to 
be a ministry of transformation, not con- 
formation. The prophetic voice can only 
be raised from the margins, and only by 
those who are hungry and thirsty for 
justice — those whom Jesus called 
“blessed.” 


Penny-Anne Beaudoin is a free-lance writer 
living in Amherstburg, Ont. 
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Bob Phillips 


Perfecting the art of 
“being there” 


Margaret Kathleen Campbell (1912-2000) 


argaret Campbell of Saskatoon lived the good life for 
nearly nine decades: teaching school, organizing li- 
braries, nurturing her family, caring for the less fortu- 
nate, sharing her friendship and serving her Lord 
through the Presbyterian Church. She enjoyed every part of her 
long life and, when the time came to leave, she put her affairs 
in order, wrote her obituary for the newspapers and 
planned her funeral. 

She was one unusual woman. Many family, 
friends and acquaintances realized this and | 
packed St. Andrew’s Church for her funeral. 
It was the church she had served from the 
day she arrived in Saskatoon in 1929 to at- 
tend university. Family members who 
came from Toronto included Justice Colin 
Campbell of Ontario’s Court of Justice, a 
nephew who delivered a stirring eulogy. 
Summing up Aunt Margaret’s life, he said, 
“It was well-lived and well-liked.” If he © 
had to characterize her life, he would offer © 
the two words “being there.” 

Margaret was a Campbell and proud of it. 
She used to say, “Three of my grandparents 
were Campbell, you know.” Not long ago, she un- 
dertook a family history of her Campbell connections, 
beginning the story with John Campbell (c., 1739-1758), cap- 
tain of the Black Watch. Her account progresses through the 
three sons of Captain Campbell: Patrick, John and Duncan. 
Margaret was sixth generation from the original, descending 
through his second son, John, and she was the first of her lot to 
be born in Canada. 

Margaret Kathleen Campbell was born in Nokomis, 
Saskatchewan, on April 23, 1912, four years after her father 
had migrated from Scotland. Her only sibling, David 
Livingston Campbell, was born two years later. 

Her father did not intend to settle in this thriving mid-Prairie 
town, about 100 kilometres southeast of Saskatoon. He had left 
his home farm in Argyleshire, near the west coast of Scotland, 
to study marine engineering in Glasgow, then took work in a 
ship-building firm along the Clyde. In 1908, as Margaret puts it 
in her family history, “Like many other young Scotsmen during 
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the first decade of this century, he succumbed to the adventure 
and the enticing advertisements from Canada.” 

When he could find no ship-building work in Montreal, he 
boarded a train for the West, apparently heading for the new 
west coast port city of Vancouver. But he met a man on the 
train who persuaded him to join him in an insurance venture in 
Nokomis, and there Colin Campbell settled. The business 

._ soon expanded to include real estate, machinery, fire 
and hail insurance, an auto dealership and some 
farming. Within months, Campbell was elected 
_ to the town council and to the board of man- 
agers of the Presbyterian church. By 1910, 
he was mayor of the town and had married 
his childhood sweetheart, Jean Campbell, 
whose family farmed not many miles 
_ from the Campbell farm in the Glen. 

Colin Campbell also became a firm 
supporter of the new farming co-operative, 

the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. He was 
elected a delegate and, later, to the board of 
- directors. Margaret and her brother grew up 
-in a home surrounded by loving parents, 
books, prayer and service to others. 
She completed high school in 1929, the year her 
father died. As she was only 16 and considered too 
young to enter Normal school to train as a teacher, she moved 
to Saskatoon to live with an aunt and uncle and to study science 
at university. Both Margaret and her brother followed their 
father into science; David became a chemical engineer. 
Margaret graduated with the bachelor of science degree, took a 
further year in the College of Education and began teaching. 

Finding a school in the drought-ridden Prairies of the 1930s 
Depression was not easy. Margaret recalls applying to at least 
50 school boards and receiving only two replies: one from a 
rural school and one to teach high school science in a small 
town. She took the high school job. However, she soon learned 
rookie teachers had to teach what more experienced teachers 
did not want. And school boards preferred men to teach science 
classes. Instead of the Grade 12 science classes she expected, 
Margaret had to teach history, literature and health to grades 
9 and 10 classes. A year later, she moved to a rural school that 
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HILL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
1802-2002 


u 


before Confederation ... 


before the border was set ... 


before the Battle of 
Lundy's Lane ... 


there was 
Drummond Hill 


the Christian community 


set on the hill. 


AD 2002 is 
Drummond Hill’s 
Bicentennial Party. 


Anniversary Service — 
March 3. 
Homecoming Weekend — 
May 31, June 1 & 2. 


Celebrations all year! 


For further information, 
please contact: 
Drummond Hill 
Presbyterian Church 
6136 Lundy’s Lane 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
L2G Vid 
or phone 905-358-9624. 


5 Minute Songs for Young People 
30 easy-to-learn Bible based songs 
with simple piano accompaniments 
$10 + Postage 
Hope Metszies 
9333 - 146 St. Edmonton,AB T5R 0W7 
Ph: (780) 455-6956 Fax: (780) 451-8293 
e-mail: hmetszies@compusmart.ab.ca 


February 1-20 


St. James Church, Winnipeg 


iveclived 
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included a small teacherage in the country 
and janitorial work at the school. When 
her mother joined her after her brother 
completed his engineering degree, life 
became more pleasant. 

Next, she moved to the village of Ar- 
dath where she taught mathematics and 
science to grades 8 through 12. Those 
four years were “during the hardest years 
of the Depression” and, for the first two 
years, there was “no salary at all until late 
November when the spring grant came in 
and, then, it was $30 a month.” When she 
applied for a position in Saskatoon, she 
was told once again that only men should 
teach math and science courses. She ap- 
plied for a position in the elementary sys- 
tem and took a series of appointments 
teaching in the lower grades. Because of 
her love of books, she was finally named 
one of Saskatoon’s first teacher-librarians 
in the elementary system. After she re- 
tired from teaching, she was engaged by 
the Saskatoon School Board to assist its 
library consultant. She spent several years 
developing libraries as new schools be- 
came established in the city. 

Her teaching life was like that: with- 
out complaint, she took whatever assign- 
ment was open to her. At her funeral, 
three senior citizens identified them- 
selves as Margaret’s students in that rural 
school and told the nephew she was their 
best teacher. 

Margaret Campbell brought the same 
spirit of service to St. Andrew’s Church 
in Saskatoon. In her time, she served as 
teacher in the church school, superin- 
tendent, member of the choir, member of 
the session as elder and roll clerk, and 
member and chair of the Christian edu- 
cation committee. She established the li- 
brary in St. Andrew’s and, finally, helped 
others learn to take it over. St. Andrew’s 
plans to name the library in her memory. 
She was a member at different times of 
two groups of the Women’s Missionary 
Society (WMS) and served as WMS rep- 
resentative to the Board of Home Mis- 
sions for the four western synods and 
also as president of the Saskatoon pres- 
byterial. She was also named a WMS life 
member. At the time of her death, when 
she was 88, she was St. Andrew’s 
archivist, keeping well-organized files of 


clippings and photographs. Usually, she 
had taken the photos herself, seldom 
missing an event worth recording. 

In her spare time, Margaret travelled 
widely, many times to Scotland. She kept 
in touch with Scottish connections but 
also with her brother’s family in Toronto. 
Her nephew Colin said Aunt Margaret 
introduced them all to good reading, 
sending books for birthdays, Christmas 
or other occasions. He said she never 
sent them a book they did not enjoy, even 
though, at first sight, the book often 
looked less than inviting. With each book 
came a letter written in Aunt Margaret’s 
careful hand, telling them something 
about the author. When they replied, 
Aunt Margaret responded. 

Her longtime friend Eleanor McKin- 
non recalls she never heard Margaret 
speak an unkind or angry word. Her 
sharpest criticism of anyone would either 
be “They did not distinguish themselves” 
or, maybe, “They were not effective.” 

When the late Bruce Madeley wrote 
about Margaret Campbell for the St. An- 
drew’s newsletter many years ago, he re- 
called her lengthy and active career in 
the church. He asked what advice she 
would offer younger people. “I would 
not presume to give any advice myself,’ 
she responded, but she suggested the 
words of a former minister might be 
helpful: “Hew to the line and let the 
chips fall where they may.” 

In later years, Margaret Campbell be- 
longed to Saskatoon’s Retired Teachers 
Club. One of the members, Sylvia Birnie, 
produced some poetic lines about their 
old friend: 


Her eyes shone with kindness, her work 
knew no end — 

She spared neither time nor effort to 
cheer the heart of a friend. 

She loved her work as a teacher, her life 
with children brought joy; 

Her gentle ways inspired the heart of 
each girl and each boy. fT 


Bob Phillips, an elder on the sessions of two 
congregations, is now a member of St. An- 
drew’s Church in Saskatoon but no longer on 
the session. He has retired as a newspaper 
and books editor and publisher but remains 
active as a writer. 
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Book launching proves more than bearable 


A uninformed observer might be for- 
given for having doubts about any 
meeting that invites participants to bring 
along their favourite teddy bear and of- 
fers Teddy Grahams, cheezies, pretzels 
and brownies for snacks. Yet, the recent 
book launching for Stu Bear Goes on a 
Mission Visit at church offices in Toronto 
did all that, and still managed to give 
those attending “paws” for reflection. 
The book, produced by a partnership 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), 
is the second in the chronicles of Stu 
Bear, a lovable little bruin seemingly 
stuffed with kindness and a sense of 
adventure. The first volume was pub- 
lished in 1995 by the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). The purpose behind 
the books is “to help the youngest of 


Heather Chappell 
and friend read Stu Bear 


Presbyterian receives 
Ethics in Action Award 

olomon Boyé, a former elder of Victoria Royce 

Church, Toronto, is the recipient of a 2001 Ethics 
in Action Award recognizing leadership in corporate 
social responsibility. Although the awards are usually 
presented to people in business and industry, an ex- 
ception was made in Boyé’s case to recognize his 
work as community garden co-ordinator for the City 
of Toronto. 

“Simon Boyé nurtures people, gardens and causes, 
all dedicated to growing the individual and the com- 
munity,’ the awards booklet states. He has been “‘in- 
strumental in inspiring partnerships between diverse 
groups and interests to ‘meet in the garden, and work 
together.” He was also cited for his work with “at 
risk” youth, and his expertise in native and rare plant 
species. “Community gardens throughout Toronto 
have benefited from Solomon’s inspiration and per- 
spiration to help create and make their gardens grow.” 

Boyé’s care for the environment and people has 
extended beyond Toronto. He has helped with com- 
munity gardens throughout North America and has 
coached communities in Africa on sustainable agri- 
culture. He is currently helping a village in Ghana 
develop a natural pesticide from the Neem tree. Many 
Third World farmers still use highly toxic pesticides 
such as DDT. 
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Solomon Boyé 


s garden 


God’s children learn about stewardship.” 

In his latest journey, Stu visits Flora 
House, an inner-city mission in Winnipeg, 
supported by The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. There, through his encounters 
with the people and activities of Flora 
House, he learns more valuable lessons 
about being a good steward. The book is 
based on actual accounts provided by mis- 
sion worker Warren Whittaker, admirably 
transformed into simple yet lyrical prose 
by Heather Chappell, program assistant 
with Stewardship and Education for 
Mission, Life and Mission Agency. Small 
children will find it both informative and 
soothing — a welcome combination for 
parents. 

Stu Bear Goes on a Mission Visit also 
practises what it preaches — it is printed 
on recycled paper. 


Se 


S grow. 
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Active Evangelism: 


The Canadian Presbyterian Story 


May 24 & 25, 2002 
at Knox College, Toronto 


Active Evangelism: The Canadian Presbyterian Story 
will remind us of our evangelistic heritage and 
vision, and will challenge us to live as heirs of that 
heritage by laying a Biblical, Historical, Theological, 
and Practical foundation for Active Evangelism. 


All are welcome to be part of Active Evangelism: 
The Canadian Presbyterian Story. The event has been 
scheduled for a Friday evening and Saturday to 
provide laypeople the opportunity to attend. 


For Brochure and Registration Form 
Contact: Peter Bush, Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO 
phone: (519) 348-9080; e-mail: knoxmit@quadro.net 


Hosted by: Committee on History 
Sponsored by: The Theological Colleges 


DSR HARCOURTS LTD. 
19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 E-mail: info@ harcourts.com 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 
CROWNEX Litd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 


E-mail: info @crownex.com 


www.crownex.com 


FOR SALE: FAMILY FUN! 1979 28-foot Fiber- 
form cruiser. Twin Mercruisers, AC/DC fridge, 
flying bridge, dual station, head with shower. 
Sleeps 4. Teak interior. Great condition. 
Asking $17,900. Call John 416-318-1254. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Travel for 
$28 US a night for two. Call 800-881-1940. 
(www.icbbn.com). 


PERSONALS: Lovely young widow (45), 
whose faith and hope endure, seeks kind- 
hearted, accomplished man who wants a 
fine helpmate. |! am an articulate, fun scien- 
tist who enjoys the arts, the outdoors and 
domestic pleasures. Tell me about yourself, 


your family, and what you value. Reply to: 
PO Box 86015, 670 Bloor St. West, Toronto 
ON, M6G 1L0. 


PERSONALS: Ms Sandy Campbell, or any- 
one knowing her present location, please 
contact Lou Hashagen, 6413 Concordia Rd., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87111. Tel: 505- 
828-9663. E-mail: LouJHH@aol.com. Sandy 
was a church organist when we met in 
Tenerife in Dec 1968. The last contact was 
from Hamilton in approx. 1980. 


THE CHOIR SOUNDS GREAT. Find out 
how easy, affordable and rewarding it 
is to record your own professional CD. 
www.TheAudioGroup.ca 1-888-410-8248. 
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Camp symposium held 

epresentatives from the 15 synod and 
Reece camps across the country 
gathered at Camp Geddie in Nova Scotia 
last November for a National Camp 
Symposium. A $10,000 grant from the 
Women’s Missionary Society (Western 
Division) enabled two representatives 
from each camp to attend. The partici- 
pants put their combined 497 years of 
camping experience to good use dis- 
cussing issues such as the philosophy 
of camping, programming, publicity, 
staffing, property maintenance, network- 
ing and faith at camp. 

They also had some suggestions, in- 
cluding holding another symposium in 
two years and a national camping confer- 
ence open to everyone within the next 10 
years. The participants are also calling 
for the introduction of a “Send a child to 
camp fund” in every Presbyterian con- 
gregation, with each member donating 
one dollar. Further financial assistance is 
to be sought through a request to General 
Assembly to add a line budget item to 
Presbyterians Sharing... for national 
camping. 

In 2001, the 15 camps ministered to 
over 5,000 campers. 


Elders’ Conference 2001 _ 
wo hundred and twenty-five elders 
from across southwestern Ontario 

met for two days of fellowship, learn- 

ing, sharing and worship at the Elders’ 

Conference 2001, held November 

23-24 at Oakridge Church, London, 

Ontario. . 
The theme of the conference, spon- 

sored by the Synod of Southwestern 

Ontario congregational life committee 

and the St. Andrew’s Hall Insti 

Elders’ Education, was “New Wine 

and Old Wineskins.” The weekend 

featured two plenary sessions led by 

Rey. Chuck Congram, minister of 

St. Andrew’s Church, Lakeshore, 

Ontario, and a selection of over 50 

workshops. Worship, highlighted by 

the music ministry of Oakridge’s - 

Psalm 151, and a stimulating game of 

Who Wants to be a Millionaire, with 

Chuck Congram in the he 

rounded out the conference. 
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Number of Americans with no formal religion increasing 


hough the United States remains a 

strongly religious nation, the percent- 
age of Americans saying they have no 
formal religious identity is growing, a re- 
cent survey concludes. The American 
Religious Identification Survey 2001, re- 
leased by the Graduate Center of the City 
University of New York, suggests the 
proportion of Christians in the United 
States has dropped — from 85 per cent 
in 1990, when the survey was first con- 
ducted, to 77 per cent in 2001. The sur- 
vey was based on random telephone 
interviews of more than 50,000 adults. 
Researchers estimated the responses to 
be representative of the U.S. adult popu- 
lation as a whole. 

The study was released late in 2001, 
after the September 11 terrorist attacks in 
New York City, Washington, D.C., and 
Pennsylvania — events that, by nearly all 


accounts, swelled the number of people 
attending religious services. 

But Egon Mayer, one of the co- 
authors of the study, said September 11 
had not permanently altered the religious 
landscape in the United States. Increased 
attendance at religious services immedi- 
ately after the attacks did not change 
basic religious affiliations. 

“People didn’t attend church or syna- 
gogue just for religious reasons. They 
wanted to be around other people,” 
Mayer said. “People probably feel more 
religious, but whether they have changed 
behaviour is another question.” 

Despite a strong sentiment in the 
United States that the country has under- 
gone something of a “religious re- 
awakening” in recent years, the study 
concluded that the population’s large sec- 
ular segment should not be ignored. (EN/) 


Taiwanese Presbyterians defend Harry Potter 
ev. Chiou Chiong-yuan, program secretary for Christian education with the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, has dismissed 
charges by an American clergyman that the Harry Potter novels teach children 
sorcery. Speaking in response to remarks by David J. Meyer contending, among 
other things, that each copy of a Harry Potter book brought into a home brings an 
evil spirit with it, Chiou said the novels are “rich in space for children’s imagina- 


tions” and “speak from adult philosophy.” 


“These books are suitable for children in the fourth grade and up,’ Chiou 


adds. “They are able to differentiate between what is imagined and what 1s real. 


a territy 
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Christian parents concerned about the in- 
fluence of the Harry Potter novels need to 
be aware of their own attitudes.” 

Dr. Lin Ming-chu (Natalie Lin), a pro- 
fessor of Christian education at Taiwan 
Theological College, an agency of the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, echoed 
Chiou’s thoughts. “The worlds and minds 
of children are different from those of 
adults,” Lin said. “Children’s minds are 
smooth, sensitive, richly imaginative, 
happy to explore mystery and non-existent 
worlds. Harry Potter will not influence 
their faith. On the contrary, adults sharing 
the reading with their children can relearn 
how to enter into life.’ (Taiwan Church 
News) 


briefly noted — 


Mission staff departures: 
Joe Reed, for Nicaragua, Jan. 9. 


Change in congregational status: 
Hillside Church and Knox Church, Sudbury, 
Ont., now single-point charges 


Other notable changes: Rev. Karen Bach, 
leaving chaplaincy at University of 
Toronto to become director of Evergreen, 
a branch of Yonge Street Mission, 
Toronto, that ministers to street youth. 


PCC’s position on human cloning: 
See Acts and Proceedings, 126th General 
Assembly, p. 336, Recommendation 13 

(adopted p. 20).We're against it. 


First baby born in St. Andrew’s Hall: 
A son to Benita (Welscher), a longtime 
resident of St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver 

School of Theology, and a member of its 
community staff, and Michael Le Morvan. 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berthstaterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


CONTENT 


The best Europe has to offer in digital organs 
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1-800-376-7199 


www. organs.ca 
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WITHIN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CA 


is a volunteer movement of 
Presbyterians concerned to see the 
church spiritually revitalized and 
unswervingly committed to Biblical truth. 


You are cordially invited to attend our 
Renewal Day and Annual General Meeting 
which will be held at St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, Whitby, ON 
beginning at 7 p.m., Friday, March 8, and 
continuing to Saturday, March 9, at 4 PM. 
The theme speaker is Dr. Ellen Charry 
of Princeton Seminary 
who will speak on the topic of 


Human Flourishing : 
The Gift of God to His People. 


Dr. Charry has profound insights into how 
God intended us to be fully human. 
There will also be workshops on topics 
that enable us to be renewed both as 
individuals and as congregations. 


To register or for more information, contact: 
The Renewal Office 
3819 Bloor Street West 
Etobicoke, ON, M9B 1K7 
or telephone (416) 233-6581, Fax (416) 233-1743 
or e-mail our Executive Director, Calvin Brown, at 
cbbrown@rogers.com 


Ihintes 
Beatty Ryckman 
Trust 


is established to encourage studies 
in the field of pastoral psychology. 
Funding awards will be offered to 
clergy or laypersons. 
Awards may be used towards 
lectures, workshops, courses or 
programs of study; are given 


annually (application deadline 
April 20); and are offered on the 
basis of financial need. 

The intention of the Trust is to assist 
Christian ministers who have a 
strong interest in 
“knowing themselves better.” 


Please write: 

The Beatty Ryckman Trust 
1805-1400 Dixie Road 
Mississauga, Ontario LSE 3E1 
Canada 
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United Church has first unionized employees 


hile The United Church of Canada 

has often stood behind unions and 
supported their right to organize workers, 
it now faces its first unionized national 
church employees. The staff at various in- 
terchurch social justice coalitions, recently 
reorganized under a single umbrella group 
called KAIROS, are now officially 
employed by the United Church, which 
collects and administers funds from part- 
ner Presbyterian, Lutheran, Anglican and 
Roman Catholic churches. 


PEWS ary 


Andrew Donaldson to 

head hymn society 

Andrew Donaldson, music director at 
Beaches Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
and co-editor (with Donald Anderson) 
of the revised Book of Praise, has been 
invited to be president-elect of the 
Hymn Society of the United States and 
Canada. After serving in that position 
for a two-year term beginning July 
2002, he will serve as president for an 
additional two years. 


United Church 

closing book rooms 

The General Council Executive of The 
United Church of Canada has decided 
to cease funding for the church’s six 
bookstores March 31, 2002. At that 
time, all materials will be available 
through a central distribution centre, 
with staff trained to supply informa- 
tion regarding the materials, curricu- 
lum, worship resources, etc. It will 
maintain a book list of 250 titles and 
will handle special orders. The new 
distribution service could also mean 
the end for 27 presbytery resource 
centres. (The Observer) 


Disciple magazine 
ceases publication 
The Christian Board of Publication of 
the Disciples of Christ announced that 
it is, “with great regret,’ suspending 


While the churches were working out 
an agreement last summer on how 
KAIROS would be organized, a half- 
dozen program and support staff ap- 
proached the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (CUPE) to represent them. 
The United Church has voluntarily 
recognized CUPE’s right to represent the 
employees and is now working with the 
union on a collective agreement. The 
group does not include senior adminis- 
tration or team leaders. (The Observer) 


publication of Disciple magazine. 
Plans called for the January/February 
2002 issue to be the last regular edition 
of the magazine, to be followed in 
March by a special closing issue. 
Despite award-winning efforts to make 
the magazine more appealing to a 
wider audience in the church, fewer 
than 20,000 Disciples out of 750,000 
members in the United States were 
current subscribers. (ACPwire) 


Churches should shun 

the “mea-culpa business” 

and join the publicdebate _ 
Secular media are sometimes more 
courageous in debating religious issues - 
than churches, according to Pieter van 
der Van, a Dutch journalist who has 
been presented with the 2000 John 
Templeton European Religion Writer — 
of the Year award. Speaking at the _ 
award ceremony on November 30, 
2001, in Geneva, van der Van, desk 
chief for religion and philosophy at the 
Dutch daily newspaper Trouw, pointed 
to the response of churches after the 
events of September 11. Many church 
people, said van der Van, were ready to. 
“admit that Christianity and western 
arrogance and wealth are much to 
blame for the wrongs in the world, but 
they were reluctant to sound critical 
and afraid of appearing superior.” 
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Nicodemuss 


stupid quest 


& the Source of Life 


A poetic reflection of what God does for humankind from the Gospel that soars 


John 3:1-17 


he dialogue with Nicodemus ap- 
pears only in John’s Gospel. It 
joins other passages unique to 
John: the Samaritan woman, Jesus’ 
presence at the Feast of Tabernacles and 
Hanukkah, the wedding at Cana, the 
healing at Bethzatha and of the blind 
man, the raising of Lazarus, the washing 
of feet, the inquiry before Annas, and 
several post-Resurrection appearances. 

The symbol of John’s Gospel is an 
eagle soaring, for this is the Gospel that 
soars! The writer has a magnificent liter- 
ary style and a profound theological un- 
derstanding. While each of the Gospels is 
theological, they are theological in differ- 
ent ways. Many commentators, including 
Calvin, saw John’s Gospel as the reflec- 
tion of mature theological thought and 
the key to understanding the other three. 

Nicodemus, described as “a leader of 
the Jews,” was a member of the San- 
hedrin, the Supreme Court, as it were. 
He may even be identifiable since the 
contemporary historian Josephus referred 
to a famous Nicodemus ben Gorion. 
Perhaps, but it doesn’t matter. 

The story begins with the operative 
phrase that Nicodemus came at nuktos, 
“night.” John’s Gospel is wonderfully 
rich in symbolism, and that symbolism 
includes darkness and light, day and 
night. Nicodemus travelled from out of 
the darkness. He came as an enquirer in a 
pattern that scholars call “stupid ques- 
tions,” a literary style of controversy and 
misunderstanding leading to insight. 
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Jesus said no one can see the King- 
dom of God without being born anothen. 
The word usually means “from above” 
and, sometimes, “again.” Nicodemus 
misunderstood Jesus’ meaning as 
“again” and asked a “stupid question”: 


= 
_ 


the way it is with those who are born of 
the pneuma (Spirit). 

The phrases “to be born from above” 
(anothen) and “‘to be born of the Spirit” 
(pneuma) are in parallel. The meaning 1s 
the same. Faith is not a physical trip back 


Nicodemus travelled from 


out of the darkness 


He came as an enquirer in a pattern that scholars call 


“stupid questions,” 
a literary style of controversy and misunderstanding 


leading to insight 


How can someone be born again? Can 
you go back into the womb and start over 
one more time? 

Then follows another word-play: No, 
Jesus said, you can’t enter the Kingdom 
of God unless you are born of the 
pneuma (wind or Spirit). What is phys- 
ical is physical, flesh is flesh, but what is 
born of the Spirit is spirit. Don’t be sur- 
prised when I say you have to be born 
“from above.’ The pneuma (wind) blows 
in such a way that you don’t know where 
it comes from or where it is going. That’s 


into the womb but a faith journey in the 
Spirit of God. 

How so? asked Nicodemus. 

As a teacher of Israel, you are sup- 
posed to understand such things, Jesus 
replied. If you can’t get beyond simple 
“earthly things,’ how will you under- 
stand heavenly things? Consider this, the 
only one who has ascended into heaven 
is the one who descended from heaven, 
the Son of Man. And as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness to protect 
the people of that day, so the Son of Man 
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Presbyterian quiz #5 


1. The first Canadian missionary to Taiwan was 


(a) Ted Johnson 
(b) Jonathan Goforth 
(c) George Leslie Mackay 


2. He was from 


(a) Pictou, Pictou County, Nova Scotia 
(b) Zorra, Oxford County, Ontario 
(c) Kingston, Ontario 


3. He established a school and a hospital at 


(a) Tamsui 
(b) Changte 
(c) Amoy 


4. The school is named 


(a) Queen’s College 
(b) Pictou Academy 
(c) Oxford College 


5. The year 2000 marked the 100th anniversary of his 


(a) birth 
(b) death in Taiwan 
(c) marriage to a native Taiwanese woman 


See page 46 for the answers. 


Dedication 
— to the Epworth choir 


The chancel breathes in harmony — 


glissandi of trust over trouble — 


where gifts of the Father-given voice 


in descant lift above the finite 
and deepen the register of faith. 
Robed in euphony, 

the singers canticle the God 
who breathes their names 

and shimmers in the silence 

at their measure’s end. 


— Nancy Compton Williams 


word alive 


continued 


will be lifted up to give eternal life to 
those who believe in him. (Included in 
the many double meanings in John, “‘ift- 
ed up” is the Greek anastasis that came 
to mean “‘resurrected.’”) 

To be a child of God means acknow- 
ledging God as the womb from which 
we emerge. To recognize and confess the 
Source of Life is to be born from above. 
To acknowledge the Divine Parent is to 
be one of God’s children. Life begins and 
ends with God. Jesus pointed out the 
limitations to Nicodemus: what is flesh is 
flesh; you cannot return to your mother’s 
womb. But, through the Spirit of God, 


you can be “born from above” — “born 
of the Spirit” and acknowledged by Jesus 
as a child of God. 


Only once in the Bible do the words 
“born again” or “born from above” ap- 
pear. The words were misunderstood by 
Nicodemus who was either slow or argu- 
mentative, or it was simply an example 
of the “stupid question” style of John’s 
Gospel that moves from misunderstand- 
ing to clarity. Yet, Jesus welcomed 
Nicodemus from the darkness and the 
night. 

The difference God makes in life is 
presented in many different ways. “Born 
from above” and adopted as God’s chil- 
dren. Having “a new heart” and having 
God’s Spirit. “Entering into life” and 
re-turning or con-verting to God. Putting 

-@ Off the old person and putting on the 
| new, as well as being made whole or 
holy. Being saved from darkness, despair 
and so on. On this journey, there are lots 
of illustrations, many metaphors and 


much poetry — poetry being the primary 
language of faith. 


For discussion and reflection 


* In addition to darkness and light, what 
other symbols do you see in this passage? 
| * Consider the suggestions that John 
3:16 is a summary of John’s Gospel and 
a summation of faith. 

| + What does it mean today to come from 
| the darkness, to live in the darkness, to - 
| bein the dark”? 
| 

| 

| 


L.E. (Ted) Siverns is interim director of (Presby- 
terian) denominational studies at Vancouver 
School of Theology. 
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generation, 


Overcoming 


reservations 


A YIM team conquers its nervousness to find a trip to Mistawasis a rewarding experience 


n August 5, 2001, seven Presby- 

terians arrived at the Mistawasis 

reserve in northern Saskatchewan. 

They were there as a Youth in 
Mission (YIM) team to conduct a vaca- 
tion Bible school and to reach out to the 
children of the community. They were 
energized and eager to get started, but 
they were also anxious. 

“T had never experienced so much re- 
sponsibility,’ says Kyle Turner, one of 
the five young people on the YIM team. 
“T was nervous right up until the day the 
kids came.” Kyle, from St. Andrew’s- 
Chalmers Church, Uxbridge, Ontario, 
was joined on the mission trip by Josie 
Wittmer, Jessica Gould (both from St. 
Andrew’s-Chalmers), Sofie Pauwels 
from St. Andrew’s Church, Aurora, On- 
tario, and Melissa Golaiy from Kitimat 
Church, Kitimat, British Columbia. And 
the teenagers weren’t the only ones feel- 
ing some apprehension. David Phillips 
(also from St. Andrew’s-Chalmers) who, 
with his wife, Anne, provided the adult 
leadership for the trip, admits he looked 
forward to the fun and games in the 
evenings as a way of relaxing and calm- 
ing his nerves. 

Although the school started off 
slowly, due largely to a lack of publicity, 
there were 51 children attending by 
Wednesday. Further encouragement was 
found in the large number of participants 
who had returned from the previous 
year’s vacation Bible school. The chil- 
dren, like kids everywhere, craved atten- 
tion. A few craved love. Over the next 
few days, they quickly developed a 
mutual trust and respect with the YIM 
volunteers. By the end of the week, 
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the children were teaching the teachers. 

Josie Wittmer recalls a particularly 
poignant moment when one of the older 
children took her to the cemetery behind 
the church. She showed Josie her 
brother’s grave, telling her about him and 
how he had died in a car accident two 
years earlier. 

Kyle had a similar epiphany when 
some of the children showed him the 
graves of their friends and families, and 
told him stories of their lives. That mo- 
ment became an “immense part” of his 
time in Mistawasis — “‘to be trusted and 
loved so much by these children that they 
would tell me something so personal.” 

Maybe the children wanted to share 
their family stories as a way of holding 
their fragile world together. They also 
told the YIM team about the older kids 
who sometimes turn to drugs, alcohol or 
gasoline-sniffing to relieve the crushing 
boredom they feel in a community 
devoid of the usual activities for youth. 


g people on the YIM team: left to right) Jes ca Gould, Sofie Pauwels, 
Kyle Turner, Josie Wittmer and Melissa Golaiy. 


David Phillips admits it’s impossible to 
predict any long-term effects the vacation 
Bible school may have on the children of 
Mistawasis. “We hope there will be some 
carry-over.” As for David, Anne and the 
five teenage teachers, conducting the 
school was a “life-changing experience” 
that left them with a better understanding 
of life on a First Nations reserve. 

There is a strong desire in the com- 
munity for the vacation Bible school to 
continue, says David. If it does, it may be 
under a different format in which, fol- 
lowing a two-day leadership seminar, a 
combination of leaders from the local 
community and Youth in Mission would 
lead the school. In the meantime, interest 
in the program is increasing, the number 
of participants is increasing and, perhaps, 
the lives of children and adults in 
Mistawasis are changing. 

Another mission trip to Mistawasis 
is being planned for this summer, July 
10-21. 
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— Peopleg ntaces. 


THE WOMEN OF Durham Church, Durham, Ont., spent » 
their spare time last winter knitting squares that were ! 
made into quilts and afghans for a women’s crisis centre 
and as lap robes for seniors. Displaying some of the quilts 
are a few of the knitters: (back, L to R) Myra Duncan, Olive 
Patterson, Irma Clark, Eleanor Marshall, Elsie Hansen, Allison 


McRonald; (front) Thelma Grierson, Mabel Alles. 


i FIRST CHURCH, TRAIL, B.C., helped Trail cele- 
brate its 100th birthday with a float in the 
Silver City Days parade. The float’s theme was “We 
Need You to Top off Our Sundays.” Elders Arnold 
Klit and Ruth Mcllvenna get ready to eat the big 
sundae, while Lorraine Webber hands out infor- 
mation on the church and its programs. 


DAVID PATERSON, assisted by his wife, 
Madeline, prepares to cut his retirement cake 
following his final service at St. John’s Church, 
Medicine Hat, Alta., last year. Standing beside 
them are clerk of session Catriona Dunlop 
and the Patersons’ granddaughter Logan 
V Rennie Moncks. David completed 


JEAN BAIN OF Burns 
> 41 years of service on May 13, 2001. 


Church, Milverton, 

Ont., stands beside a 
pulpit fall she made of 
the manger scene. Jean 
used several sparkle 
stones to give the fall an 
added lustre. 


FOLLOWING THE 
MISSION AWARENESS 
service conducted by the 
WMS of St. James Church, 
Winnipeg, Margaret 
Shaydak, group president, 
presented national WMS 
president Joanne Instance 
with an honorary life 
membership pin. 


d sage oe 
Oar ae i, ia genni 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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IN RECOGNITION OF the 125th anniver- 
sary of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in 2000 and the 25th anniversary 
of Centennial Church, Calgary, a banner 
was made by Ruby Petty, Rhoda Schanck 
who also designed the banner, and 
Miriam Leyland. The banner features 
trees and flowers with the names of cur- 
rent members and adherents on them 
(and room for more). Centennial Church 
received its name in 1975 in honour of 
the centennial of the national 
church and of the City of Calgary. 


© 


THE YOUTH GROUP OF Knox Church, Dunnville, Ont., 
hosted a lasagne dinner, raising $680 in aid of earthquake 
victims in El Salvador. 


TO HIGHLIGHT THE ethnic diversity of the congregation, members of MacNab 

Street Church, Hamilton, Ont., took turns each Sunday speaking for a few minutes 
about their countries of origin and the customs there, and their connection 
to the church. Pictured are some of the 35 people who participated. 


EACH PERSON WHO arrived for the 
Easter Sunday service at Saanich 
Peninsula Church, Sidney, B.C., was handed 
a daffodil by one of the Sunday school 
children. The flowers were then inserted 
into spaces to form a two-metre cross. 


THE SESSION AND CONGREGATION 
of Duff’s Church, Puslinch, Ont., pre 
sented a plaque to Duncan MacFarlane 
recognizing his 50 years as an elder. 
Pictured (L to R) are: John Gilmour, Myrtle 
and Duncan MacFarlane, Rev. Linda Bell, 
clerk of session Glennys Stewart, Joan 
Law and William Kerr. 
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ABOUT 80 CHILDREN, teachers and helpers 
took part in the 2001 vacation Bible school 
presented by the pastoral charge of Union Church, 
Thorburn, and Sutherland’s River Church, Pictou 
County, N.S. Under the direction of Debbie Cress, 
assisted by Rev. Glenn MacDonald and Presbytery 
of Pictou worker Debbie Laing, participants ex- 
plored the theme “Beach Trek 2001.” At the end of 
the week, the children planted two chestnut trees 
in recognition of the 125th anniversary of Union 
Church and the 126th anniversary of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 


A NEW CHURCH SIGN was dedicated at 
St. James-St. Andrew's Church, Gravel Hill, Ont., 
in loving memory of congregational members. 


BURNS CHURCH, ERIN, 
ONT., was the recipient of 
the Erin Garden Club 2001 tro- 
phy for the most beautiful non- 
residential property — the sixth 
time in 18 years the church has 
won the trophy. Receiving the 
award on behalf of Burns Church 
were Gord Johnston (left), the 
“flower man,” and George Short, 
who is responsible for the lawns 
around the property. Johnston 
said he named the gardens the 
New Millennium Gardens, hon- 
ouring the Queen Mother's 
100th birthday last year on 
behalf of the national church. 
(Photo courtesy Erin Advocate) 


TWO MEMBERS 
OF the Atlantic 
Mission Society of 
St. David’s Church, 
Toney River, Pictou 
County, N.S., Darlene 
Henderson (left) and 
Rhoda Byrne, stand 
in front of the 
FLAMES banner 
they created for the 
congregation. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Paul’s Church, 
Oshawa, Ont., recently honoured Melvin 
Cairns on his 50th anniversary as an active elder. 
Melvin and his wife (of 51 years), Jean, are pictured 
with Rev. Lois Whitwell (centre). 
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FORTY CHILDREN AND ADULTS took part in 
“The First Annual Christmas Pageant — A 
Child is Born” at Knox Church, Tara, Ont., in 2000. 


A LIVING NATIVITY SCENE was on display at First Church, Stellarton, N.S., Christmas 
Eve 2000. Pictured (L to R) are: Travis MacLeod, Eileen Veenhuis, Maria Veenhuis, 
Sarah Veenhuis, Jack the donkey, Ryan MacLeod and Christian Taylor. 


A MANGER SCENE with a live baby was part of the 
2000 Christmas pageant at St. Giles Church, Prince 
George, B.C. Joseph and Mary (Ernie and Conny Kragt) are 
shown watching over Baby Jesus (their son, Grady), joined by 
two people not usually associated with the nativity scene — 
Grady’s grandparents Henry and Pietje Kragt. 


THE CONGREGATION 
OF St. Andrew's 
Church, Strathroy, Ont., 
held a special celebration 
in honour of Jean Bellaire 
on her 70th year as a 
member of the church 
choir. Jean, who remains 
active in the choir, turned 
91 last August. 


> 


COR L 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Fredericton, 
has a dinner club called Dinner for 
Eight in which participants are divided 
into groups of eight for dinner at one 
another’s homes. On Canada Day, one 
such group began the evening by singing 
the national anthem in both official lan- 
guages. However, Dinner for Eight became 
Dinner for Eleven when guests were in- 
vited to join the participants. Waving the 
flag are: (front, from left) Althea Fraser, 
Nancy Rearick, Jean Anderson, Richard 
Speight, Jeanne Kay Speight and David 
Charters; (back) Sheila Watson White, 
Nancy Ostaff and Mary Charters. 


5 


iE 


KNOX CHURCH, Wallace- 
burg, Ont., raised 
$10,631.50 in support of 
COR:12,a youth drop-in 
centre. Presenting a cheque 
to COR:12 members is Jim 
Rothery of Knox Church, with 
Rev. Hugh Appel looking on. 
(Photo: Don Robinet, Courier 
Press, Wallaceburg) 
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Elders’ 
-~~x4 Institute 


Our Mission 
To provoke Canadian Presbyterian 
elders to lead the church into more 
faithful, effective and wise 
ministry and mission. 


2002 Programs 
Twelve-week online courses 
Elders’ Institute “In a Box” short 
courses 


Elders’ Institute “On the Road” 
retreats and workshops 


Information 
Visit our Web site or 
call for more information and 
to subscribe to the free mailing list. 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 lona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitufe.com 


RESPONSIBLE & PROFESSIONAL 
REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


* First-time home buyers 
* Growing families 
* Seniors 
* Call today to arrange for a free, 
no obligation, in-home consultation. 
. 


John Crawford, M.A. 
Presbyterian Elder 
Greater Toronto Sales Representative 
The Answer To All Your Real Estate Needs 


(416) 424-4900 
SA 111101 


ROYAL LEPAGE 
SS 11110011 


Royal LePage R.E.S. Ltd., Broker 
johncrawford@royallepage.ca 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Tony Plomp _ 


: asking: 
What's in 
aname? 


question: Why is our church referred to as The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and not as The Presbyterian Church of Canada? Is it because 
it isa branch church of a parent in the United Kingdom, or is it 
because it was a branch church when it first came to Canada? 


arious Presbyterian churches 
found their way into Canada, re- 
flecting the divisions in the 
church in Scotland. 

There was “The Presbyterian Church 
of Canada in connection with the Church 
of Scotland” established as a synod in 
1831. This church was divided in 1844 
by the “Disruption,” as it was called, 
which had begun the previous year in 
Scotland. This resulted in the founding 
of the Presbyterian Church of Canada, 


Presbyterian Church of N.S. (1817) 


Free Church of N.S. (1844) 


(Free) Presbyterian Church of N.B. (1845) 


Church of Scotland in N.S. 
and PEI. (1854) 


Synod of N.B.in Connection 
with Church of Scotland (1833) 


Presbyterian Church of Canada in Connection 
with Church of Scotland (1831) 


Free Presbyterian Church of Canada (1844) 
United Presbyterian Church of Canada (1834) 


commonly known as the “Free Church.” 
It eventually joined with the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada in 1861 to 
create the Canada Presbyterian Church. 
There was also the Presbyterian 
Church of the Lower Provinces, formed 
in 1860 by the union of “the Synod of 
Nova Scotia Adhering to the Westminster 
Standards” (commonly called the Free 
Church) and “the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church of Nova Scotia” (com- 
monly called the Secession or “United 
Presbyterian” Church of Nova Scotia), 
and joined in 1866 by “the Synod of 


New Brunswick, Adhering to the Stand- 
ards of the Westminster Confession” 
(commonly called the Free Church). (See 
A Handbook for Canadian Presbyterians 
compiled by John S. Moir.) 

It is a bit confusing. I trust I have the 
history straight! Note how many of these 
Presbyterian Churches used “of Canada” 
in their names. (All italics mine.) 

Eventually, a way was found to unite 
them all in 1875 as The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. I believe that name 


The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada (1875) 


was chosen precisely in order to avoid a 
“branch-plant’” notion and to reflect that 
we were/are part of a world-wide Pres- 
byterian and Reformed communion. The 
latter supercedes national boundaries. 
And, by the way, it is important to use 
“The” with a capital “T” in the name of 
our present denomination. It is the only 
way to distinguish ourselves legally from 
any other “Presbyterian” church. 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
tony_plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C.V7C 483. 
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reviews — 


Soul Survivor: How My Faith 
Survived the Church by Philip 
Yancey (Doubleday, 2001). 
Reviewed by John Congram. 


Best-selling author Philip Yancey’s latest 
book answers the question of how his 
faith survived despite the best efforts of 
the church to destroy it. Yancey recog- 
nizes not everyone is as lucky as he is; 
more than a few have been made atheists 
and worse by a judgmental, legalistic 
and, in his case, racist church. He con- 
cludes that what saved him and his faith 
were his mentors, 13 of whom he pro- 
files in this book. Some, like Frederick 
Buechner and Henri Nouwen, he has 
met and interviewed. Others, such as 
Mahatma Gandhi and Shusaku Endo, he 
knows only through others and from 
what they have written. 

His mentors are a diverse and, some 
might say, a strange and motley crew. 
But, from each one, he learned and in- 
ternalized something of the faith. For 
example, from the two 19th-century 
Russian novelists Tolstoy and Dosto- 
evsky, he received an understanding of 
the tension between Christian ideals and 
reality. As a Christian writer, Annie Dil- 
lard became a guiding light. “She taught 
me,’ he writes, “‘to see the craft, and in- 
deed the world, with new eyes.” 

For each of his subjects, he weaves his 
life with theirs so that, in every case, we 
learn not only a lot about the inner life 
and thinking of Robert Coles and 
G. K. Chesterton but also much about the 
spiritual journey of Philip Yancey as well. 

Philip Yancey plays a remarkable role 
in the Christian community. He is a kind 
of bridge, between the left and the right in 
the church, between the believer and the 
unbeliever. In this book, we see why he is 
so effective. When some of us attempt to 
be a bridge, we often end up making both 
sides angry. Yancey is somehow able to 
keep both sides together and talking. 

I have purposely not said much about 
Yancey’s own spiritual journey because 
you can read about that in the excerpt 
from this book we have printed else- 
where in this issue. The author hopes the 
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How My Faith 
Survived 


the Charch 


book may inspire readers to make a list 
of those who have shaped their lives for 
the better and figure out why. 

Soul Survivor would make an excel- 
lent gift for those who have suffered 
more than their share of cuts and bruises 
at the hands of the institutional church. 


Being Church, Becoming Commun- 
ity by John M. Buchanan (Westminster 
John Knox, 1996). Reviewed by 
Arthur Van Seters. 


A few years ago, our denomination held 
a national think-tank in response to years 
of often discouraging debate over the fu- 
ture of the church. Much effort went into 
the event but, in all honesty, net much 
seems to have changed as a result. So I 
wondered what John Buchanan might 
contribute in this little volume. 

For more than 15 years, Buchanan 
has been senior minister of the historic 
Fourth Presbyterian Church in the heart 
of Chicago. Subsequent to writing about 
this thriving congregation, he served as 
Moderator of his church’s General As- 
sembly and has become editor of the 
prestigious Christian Century, a weekly 
ecumenical periodical. In Being Church, 
Becoming Community, he writes as a 
pastor who has an uncommon passion 


for both the church and its surroundings. 

These 120 pages make a surprising, 
compelling, indeed convincing case for 
the future of the traditional Presbyterian 
congregation. That is no easy task given 
the level of lament and discouragement 
that arises in congregations, presbyteries 
and General Assemblies with almost pre- 
dictable regularity these days. So what 
does John Buchanan do here to steer us 
in a more hopeful direction? 

First, he faces reality. Yes, even im- 
pressive Gothic structures are dwarfed by 
huge skyscrapers. And, in a secular soci- 
ety, learning what interesting things 
people do Sunday mornings helps one 
realize that going to church is a thor- 
oughly countercultural act. But that was 
also the experience of the church in the 
first century. 

Second, to say society is secular does 
not mean it is not religious. Down deep, 
there is spiritual hunger — masked, hard 
to see, but real. People are seeking some- 
thing more, and we have to learn the vari- 
ous ways they are searching. Buchanan 
uses biblical characters like Nicodemus, 
the woman of Samaria and the rich young 
man in Mark 10 to explore the variety of 
ways people seek faith, hope and mean- 
ing. What are the questions people are 
asking? What issues on their minds need 
to be addressed? Openness to a seeking 
society is key to interacting with the com- 
munity around the church and those who 
slip into its pews from time to time. 

Third, the church needs to recover its 
sense of mission and not underestimate 
what the presence of the church can 
mean even if people don’t come inside. It 
includes valuing the space the church 
provides for real community. The church 
has to learn again what is involved in 
welcoming people (the handshake, in- 
struction in the faith, distinctive worship 
in a living tradition, opportunities to 
serve and the like). But the church also 
has to go out to engage a hurting world’s 
needs with deep compassion and practi- 
cal caring. 

Fourth, the church has to learn to love 
the city (or whatever its environment 
happens to be) as God loves the world. 
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McGILLIVRAY—ARCHITECT ( 


416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 WS 
Toronto, Ontario M4G IC9 
Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com 
http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 


BB&R 


Architect Inc. 


William O. Menzel, Director 

538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 
Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 
E-mail: womenzel @interlog.com 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


. EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 
Rei Melt ED 
. F est. 1920 
custom designed 


memorial windows 
Established 1920 


traditional - contemporary 
: releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


THE 
ARTHRITIS Proud Supporters 
SOCIETY. of the Arthritis Society 


FBR BULLS == 
/ Wat CLASS um 


oak 
15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 


Ki tis N Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


\ “Lpite for Brochure” 


Church Facility Planners 
& Architect 


Robert McCausland 


Limited 


Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church 


Toronto, Ontario 
www.rosedale.presbyterian.ca 


seeks a Minister 
to preach the Word of God and 
to provide spiritual leadership and 
support to our growing congregation 


Interim Moderators: 
Rev. Bill Middleton 
Rev. Charlotte Stuart 


If you are interested or know of someone 
we should approach, please contact: 
Rev. Bill Middleton 
416-485-4000 


arran@netcom.ca 


Knollwood 
Presbyterian Church 


London, Ontario 


is seeking a Part-time Minister 
Primary responsibilities include 
> Preaching and Leading Worship 
> Pastoral Care 
> Leadership in Bible Study 
> Some administration 


Please apply to our Interim Moderator 
Knollwood Presbyterian Church 
977 Oxford Street East 
London, ON N6A 1V4 
Or call: Rev. Dr. Terry Ingram 
Rev. Sabrina Caldwell 
(519) 471-2290 
Or e-mail: 
tingram@oakridge.london.on.ca 


St. James Presbyterian Church 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia 


is searching for a FULL-TIME MINISTER 
with a passion for Christ. 


We offer good church facilities, manse or 
home allowance in a stable community in 
the beautiful Peace River country. 


Please contact our Interim Moderator: 
Rev. George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave. 
Grande Prairie, AB T8V 5B3 
Tel: 780-539-5125 
E-mail: geomal@telusplanet.net 


Answers to Presbyterian quiz 
from page 38 
.(c) George Leslie Mackay 
.(b) Zorra, Oxford County, Ontario 


.(c) Oxford College 
.(b) death in Taiwan 


1.( 

2.( 

3. (a) Tamsui 
4. (c) 

5.( 
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continued 
The incredible diversity, creativity, bro- 
kenness and disparity of that world all 
call for two fundamental trajectories of 
faith: grace and responsibility. What the 
world needs is unconditional love, like 
the love of the father for his prodigal son. 
Alongside their doctrine of grace, the 
Protestant Reformers articulated a doc- 
trine of vocation to encounter the world 
with transforming power. Social action 
and evangelism go hand in hand. “Some- 
times trying to save the world is an im- 
portant step in the direction of saving 
your own soul,” Buchanan writes. 

Fifth, the church should not underes- 
timate its own rich traditions of worship 
and life. Buchanan sets out his principles 
for public worship and preaching in the 
rich Reformed tradition he has inherited. 
This tradition continues its creative jour- 
ney — not capitulating to culture but 
providing it with a larger vision. So, for 
example, worship is theatre; but the 
people are the actors, the clergy and the 
musicians are the prompters, and God is 
the audience. 

In all of these reflections, Buchanan is 
not uncritical of both the church and the 
world. But what comes through time and 
time again is his love for Fourth Church 
(and the church-at-large) and his positive 
excitement over the incredible creativity 
of Chicago! There is nothing naive in this 
passionate double love affair because rel- 
evance is connected to the centre — to 
faith in Jesus Christ. Although this book 
arises from reflection on the author’s im- 
mediate surroundings, the reader is able 
to sense anew that the time of the congre- 
gation has come; it is not left in the past. 
So one comes away with a deeper appre- 
ciation for the church as a locus for God’s 
continuing way of loving the world. 


Arthur Van Seters is a former Moderator of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
former principal of Vancouver School of 
Theology and Knox College, Toronto. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 
payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom @ presbyterian.ca. 
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DEATHS 

GILLESPIE, REV. W. FRANK, minister emeritus of 
St. Andrew's Church, Thorold, Ont., died on 
September 1, 2001, after a valiant battle with 
cancer. He served congregations in Corner- 
brook, North Pelham/Rockway, Tennessee, 
Burlington (Knox), Niagara-on-the-Lake (St. 
Andrew's), Cookstown/Baxter and Ivy, and 
Thorold with distinction through his 38 
years of ministry in The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada and in the United Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). He is survived by his wife, 
Anne, sons Ben and Duke, and their families. 

Frank’s ministry was directed toward car- 
ing, helping and cheering. A diligent visitor 
of the sick and lonely, he was appreciated for 
his sympathetic understanding and, above 
all, for his cheerful optimism at all times. 

Gregarious by nature, Frank Gillespie's 
ministry was shaped not only by his church 
family but also by the wider communities 
where he served. His friendly smile and 
ready laugh were encouraging to many a 
weary soul. None who knew Frank in diffi- 
cult times will readily forget the warmth, 
comfort and sincerity he offered to them. 
As one who sang so lustily in choir, Frank 
always seemed to have a song in his heart. 
He will be greatly missed. 

BOAN, DAVID ROBERT (1920-2001), at Joseph 
Brant, Burlington, Ont., Nov. 16. Member of 
the RCAF; board of managers, choir, and 
elder (50 years), Knox Church, Dunnville, Ont. 

BROWN, JACK, longtime member, elder and 
trustee of St. Andrew’s, Lakefield, Ont., Sept. 
22,2001. 

COLEMAN, WILMA, faithful member 13 years, 
group member many years, Alexandra 
Church, Brantford, Ont., died Nov. 21, 2001. 

ERSMAN, CLIFFORD JAMES, former clerk of ses- 
sion and longtime elder, Caven Church, Ex- 
eter, Ont., Nov. 19, 2001. Husband of Beatrice 
and father of Donna and Pam and families. 

GIBBONS, C. EARL, faithful member of Knox, 
Bracebridge, Ont., Nov. 7, 2001; formerly an 
elder at Rexdale and Hopedale, Oakville, 
Ont.; Westwood, Winnipeg, and dedicated 
church school superintendent. Survived by 
his wife, Flo, and four children. 

PUNTER, FRED, a faithful member for 44 
years, Alexandra Church, Brantford, Ont., 
Nov. 30, 2001. 

RUNNALLS, HOWARD, an original member 
and longtime elder and treasurer at Mac- 


Kay Presbyterian Church, Timmins, Ont., 
died Dec. 5, 2001, in his 96th year. 
STALKER, ASHLEY FRANK GALLUP, passed 
away Sept. 14, 2001, at the age of 82. He 
was a lifetime member of St. Andrew’s, Mel- 
bourne, Que., and served the church in 
many offices. He was an elder for over 43 
years and was clerk of session for 25 years. 


ORDINATION 
Crichton, Rev. Calvin, Blue Mountain pastoral 
charge, N.S., Dec. 6. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Crichton, Rev. Calvin, Blue Mountain pastoral 
charge, N.S., Dec. 6. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River, N.B., pastoral charge. Rev. Ralph 
MacKenzie, 106 Notre Dame, Atholville, N.B. 
E3N 323. 

Charlottetown, St. James (The Kirk). Rev. Harry 
Currie, 130 Victoria Rd., Summerside, P.E.|.C1N 
2G5; 902-436-2557 (W); 902-888-3888 (H); 
kirkstjames@pei.sympatico.ca; www3.pei 
.sympatico.ca/kirkstjames. 

Glace Bay, N.S., St. Paul's. Rev. Robert Lyle, 12 
Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. B1P 4Z2; 902-564- 
4001; rdarjlyle@email.msn.com. 

Hanwell (Fredericton), N.B., St. James. Rev. Doug- 
las Blaikie, 512 Charlotte St., Fredericton, N.B. 
E3B 1M2; 506-455-8220; sapc@nbnet.nb.ca. 

North Sydney, Cape Breton, N.S., St. Giles. 
Rev. Kenneth MacRae, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines, N.S. B1V 1K4; 902-736-6394; 
kmacrae@ns.sympatico.ca. 

Riverview, N.B., Bethel. Rev. Martin Kreplin, 
90 Park St., Moncton, N.B.E1C 2B3. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Columba. Rev. Ted Thomp- 
son, 101 Coburg St., Saint John, N.B. 
E2L 3B7; 506-634-7765. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David's (effective March 1, 
2002). Rev. lan S. Wishart, 98 Elizabeth Ave., 
St. John’s, Nfld. A1A 1R8. 

Woodstock, N.B., St. Paul’s. Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, 23 Welsford Station Rd., Welsford, 
N.B.E5K 1A5; (506) 486-1084. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Cornwall, Ont., St. John's. Rev. Geoff Howard, 
Box 440, Iroquois, Ont. KOE 1KO; gl.howard@ 


sympatico.ca; 613-652-6215. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, Bris- 
tol Memorial. Rev. Milton A. Fraser, 80 Daniel 
St. N, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2K8; 613-623-5531; 
standrew@storm.ca. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges. Rev. Dr. Clyde 
Ervine, The Presbyterian College, 3495 
University St., Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s (half- 
time). Rev. Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 
Snowdon Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, Que. HOR 1W2. 

Morrisburg, Ont., Knox; Dunbar, Dunbar 
Church. Rev. Mark Bourgon, PO Box 220, 
Finch, Ont., KOC 1K0; 613-984-0772; 
mbourgon@glen-net.ca. 

Pembroke, Ont., First (effective June 30). Rev. 
Brian and Rev. Alison Sharpe, 460 Raglan St., 
Renfrew, Ont. K7V 1R8. 

Perth, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. Leo Hughes, 
144 John St. S, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2P9; 
margrevleo@aol.com; 613-623-2332. 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, Que., St. Andrew’s (ef- 
fective by April 30, 2002). Contact: Mrs. Mar- 
lene Cox, 470 Swede Rd., Compton, Que. JOB 
1L0; 819-837-2086; triplejcox@sympatico.ca. 

Stittsville (Ottawa), St. Andrew’s. Rev. Tony 
Boonstra, 2 Church St., PO Box 498, Stittsville, 
Ont. K2S 1A6; boonstra@cyberus.ca. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Andrew’s. Rev. E.J. Briard, 255 Wright 
Cres., Ajax, Ont.L1S 555. 

Ajax, St. Timothy’s. Rev. Phillip Robillard, 447 
Port Union Rd., Toronto, Ont. M1C 2L6; 
philrob@grace.on.ca; fax 416-284-8560. 

Angus, Zion. Rev. Carol Smith, PO Box 354, 
Cookstown, Ont. LOL 1L0; bicpc@bconex.net. 

Cambridge, Knox (Preston). Rev. Dr. Arnold 
Bethune, 49 White Pine Way, Guelph, Ont. 
N1G 4X7; bethune@accglobal.net. 

Cambridge, St. Giles. Rev. Linda Ashfield, 
50 Erb St. W, Waterloo, Ont. N2L 1T1; 
ashfield@nonline.net. 

Campbellford, St. Andrew’s; Burnbrae, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. George Turner, 120 Murray St., 
Peterborough, Ont. K9H 255. 

Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6; 
416-978-4509. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, graduations, baptisms and the 
reception of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is $1 per word or $50 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to the congregation: $10 for the basic notice 
and $1 per word for additional information. (There will be no charge for vacancies to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
Contact the Record office regarding all items for the Transitions column. 
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St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church 


Woodstock, New Brunswick 


Invites applications for the position of 
MINISTER 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church is a 
Christ-based, biblically oriented 
congregation consisting of 146 active 
members located in the Town of 
Woodstock, New Brunswick. We are 
seeking an individual to fill the position 
of minister. We require an individual 
who has strong pastoral care and 
preaching skills and who is interested in 
providing an evangelically focused 
outreach to youth and young families. 
The selected individual will be required 
to provide strong leadership in the 
development of lay ministry and 
congregational involvement, and in 
assisting the congregation to achieve its 
full potential in Christian service 
to the Body of Christ. 


Please direct enquiries and résumés to: 
Eugene R. Craig, Convener 
Pastoral Search Committee 

St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
Suite 103, 114 Queen Street 
Woodstock, NB E7M 2M9 


ROOTS & WINGS 


St. Andrew’s, Stittsville, Ontario 

is a congregation that 

is rooted and grounded in a tich 

tradition that began as early as 1820 

originated as part of a farming 

community : 

is located in an area of rapidly — 

changing demographics 

(As of January 2000, Stittsville 

became.patt of the city of Ottawa.) 


We are looking for a minister who will 
help us respond to our.changing 
situation effectively 
help us develop wings to-meet the 
new challenges 
be both patient and compassionate. 


Applications to be received 
by February 29th, 2002. 


Please direct them to: 

«Rev. Tony Boonstra 

| c/o St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
2 Church St., P.O. Box #498 
Stittsville, Ontario K2S 1A6 


Further enquiries may be directed 
by phone to 1-613-831-1256 or 
by e-mail to: st.and@on.aibn.com 
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Colborne, Old St. Andrew's; Brighton, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Doug Brown, 200 King St. W, 
Cobourg, Ont. K9A 2N1. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. Rev. 
Deborah Dolbear-Van Bilsen, 208 Mosley 
St., Wasaga Beach, Ont. LOL 2P0; wbpres@ 
georgian.net. 

Etobicoke (Toronto), Albion Gardens (half- 
time minister). Rev. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9P 3C5. 

Etobicoke, Mimico. Rev. Zoltan Vass, 
439 Vaughn Rd., Toronto, Ont. M6C 2P1; 
416-656-1342; fax 905-780-0674. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s; Glenarm, Knox. 
Rev. Doug Scott, RR 1, 22 Hillview Dr., 
Bobcaygeon, Ont. KOM 1A0. 

Guelph, St. Andrew’s (two ministers). Rev. An- 
gus Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, Cambridge, 
Ont.N1S 2L1;ajmacbagpipe@yahoo.com. 

Lindsay, St. Andrew's (associate minister). Rev. 
Dr. Ron Wallace, 40 William St. N, Lindsay, 
Ont. K9V 4A1; rswallace@sympatico.ca; 
705-324-4842. 

Maple, St. Andrew's. Rev. Bryn MacPhail, Box 
164, 19 Stewart St., Beeton, Ont. LOG 1A0; 
905-729-0055; bmacphal@netrover.com. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and be 
thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s. Rev. Theodore Olson, 244 
Harrygan Cres., Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1; 
ycissols@yorku.ca. 

Norval, Norval Church; Union Church. Rev. 
Mary Campbell, 22 James St., Georgetown, 
Ont. L7G 2H4; 905-877-8855; mcampbell@ 
aztec-net.com. 

Oakville, Hopedale. Rev. Glen Soderholm, 
PO Box 235, Campbellville, Ont. LOP 1B0. 

Oakville, Trafalgar. Rev. Dennis Cook, 6945 
Meadowvale TC Circle, Mississauga, Ont. 
L5N 2W7; 905-821-2753; revdjcook@ 
hotmail.com. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s. Rev. Carey Nieuwhof, RR 1, 
Comp. 126, Hawkestone, Ont. LOL 1T0; 
cnieuwhof@trinitycommunity.org; 
705-487-1998. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, Ont. 
K9J 316; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Puslinch, Duff’s. Rev. Don McCallum, 795 
Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. N1G 3R8. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park (part-time). Rev. 
Gerard Bylaard, 3817 Lawrence Ave. E, 
Toronto, Ont.M1G 1R2. 

Scarborough, Westminster. Rev. Wallace 
Whyte, 20 Guildwood Pkwy. #1104, Toronto, 
Ont. M1E 5B6; w.g.whyte@sympatico.ca. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, Ont. 
L7B 1J2; 905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Toronto, Queen Street East. Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Van Seters, 95 De Vere Gardens, Toronto, 
Ont. M5M 3G1; 416-932-0784; a.vanseters@ 
utoronto.ca. 


Toronto, Rosedale. Rev. Charlotte Stuart, 129 
Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto, Ont. M4W 283; 
arran@netcom.ca. 

Toronto, St. Giles Kingsway. Rev. Will Ingram, 
4 Morningside Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6S 1C2; 
416-766-4765. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church (one-year in- 
terim ministry). Rev. Gloria Langlois, c/o Mrs. 
Adele McCallum, Box 107, Ailsa Craig, Ont. 
NOM 1A0; adele.mccallum@sympatico.ca. 

Alvinston, Guthrie; Napier, St. Andrew’s (half- 
time). Rev. Dennis Carrothers, Box 219, 
Forest, Ont. NON 1J0; 519-786-5154. 

Amherstburg, St. Andrew's. Rev. Wendy Pater- 
son, 3200 Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. 
N9E 1Z5; 519-972-3627. 

Appin, Appin Church; Melbourne, Guthrie. 
Rev. Brian Nichol, RR 1, Dutton, Ont. NOL 10; 
519-762-3724; revrev@webgate.net. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
Ont. NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Beamsville, St. Andrew’s; Smithville. Rev. Donna 
J. Riseborough, 202-2 Ferndale Ave., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2P 3X8; driseborough@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Chatham, St. James. Rev. lan McDonald, 
60 Fifth St., Chatham, Ont. N7M 4V7; 
519-352-2313; i.mcdonald@sympatico.ca. 

Dorchester; South Nissouri. Harold Kouwen- 
berg, 910 Huron St., London, Ont. N5Y 4K4; 
holyheck@rogers.com. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s; Rutherford, Rutherford 
Church (effective August 1). Rev. Evelyn 
Carpenter, 60 Fifth St. Chatham, Ont.N7M 4V7; 
519-352-2313; ecarpenter@auracom.com. 

Dunnville, Knox. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 
162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, Ont. L3C 6L2; 
jngoldsmith@sympatico.ca. 

London, Elmwood Avenue. Rev. Andrew 
Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, Ont. 
N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

London, New St. James. Rev. Michael J. Stol, 
521 Village Green Ave., London, Ont. 
N6K 1G3; wstmt@execulink.com. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, Ont. 
NOK 1MO. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Peter 
Bush, Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK 1NO; 
519-348-9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew’s; Moore, Knox. Rev. 
Thomas Rodger, 120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. 
N7T 3L1; 519-344-6422; rodger@xcelco.on.ca. 

Point Edward, Point Edward Church. Rev. C. 
Joyce Hodgson, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1; revjoyce@xcelco.on.ca. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Scott 
Sinclair, 865 Second Ave. W, Owen Sound, 
Ont. N4K 4M6. 
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St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont. NOP 2CO0; 
519-674-3487. 

Wallaceburg, Knox (June 1). The Search 
Committee, Knox Presbyterian Church, 
251 Duncan St., Wallaceburg, Ont. N8A 5G5; 
office 519-627-4367 or 519-627-0842; 
fax 519-627-9480; knox@kent.net. 

Windsor, Chinese (Cantonese-speaking, part- 
time). Rev. Wendy Paterson, 3200 Woodland 
Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 

Windsor, St. Andrew's (second full-time or- 
dained staff position). Rev. Jeff Loach, 405 
Victoria Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9A 4N1; 
loach@jet2.net. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1H0; 
fax 204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s (full-time or- 
dained minister with interest in developing 
a centre for rural and remote ministries). 
Rev. Dale Woods, 339-12th St., Brandon, 
Man. R7A 4M3; phone 204-727-5874; 
fax 204-728-7037; fpc@escape.ca. 


St. James Presbyterian Church 


is seeking a motivated minister to lead a growing 
congregation of approximately 100 families with 
50 children enrolled in our Sunday School program. 


Our community and congregation offer: 
@ welcoming and family-oriented atmosphere with 


a strong sense of community 


located in the community of Hanwell, 10 minutes 
from downtown Fredericton, the capital of New 


Brunswick 


ter: 


Trans-Canada trail 


g 
: 
: 


Our congregation values: 

@ Biblical preaching and teaching 
@ lay participation 

@ community outreach 


ter: 


minis 
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community living well-suited to families 
diverse range of urban amenities: schools, 
hospital, shopping and professional theatre 
parks and recreational activities including the 


The University of New Brunswick and St. Thomas 
University are located in Fredericton centre. 


Further information may be obtained by contacting 
Interim Moderator, Rev. Bonnie Wynn at 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 2410 Rte.#3, Harvey, N.B. E6K 1P4 
or wynn@nb.sympatico.ca. 
For more information about Fredericton area, please visit 
www.city.fredericton.nb.ca/sitemap.asp 


Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Bert 
Vancook, 207 South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, 
Ont. P7E 1C1; presby1 @baynet.net. 

Selkirk, Man., Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 
Parkview Pl., St. Andrews, Man. R1A 3B7; 
204-334-6177. 

Winnipeg, First. Rev. lan Shaw, 197 Browning 
Blvd., Winnipeg, Man. R3K 0L1; il3shaw@ 
escape.ca. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, Sask. S4R 7E7; 306- 
543-9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Saskatoon, Circle West-Parkview. Rev. S. R. Kim, 
2119 Louise Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. S7J 3K2. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Grace (associate minister). Rev. 
Peter Coutts, 703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, 
Alta. T2V 2W4; 403-255-0001; pcoutts@ 
st-andrews.calgary.ab.ca. 

Dawson Creek, B.C., St. James. Rev. George S. 
Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande Prairie, 
Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; geomal@ 
telusplanet.net. 

Edmonton, First. Rev. Joe Riddell, 6 Bernard 
Dr., St. Albert, Alta. T8N OB4. 

Ft. St. John, B.C., Ft. St. John Church. Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande 
Prairie, Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; 
geomal@telusplanet.net. 
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our doors. 
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Country 
north of Toronto 
seeks 


Full-time Minister | 


Claude Presbyterian Church 

is located in Caledon, Ontario 

(40 minutes to downtown 

Toronto). We are a small but 8 

vital congregation poised to enter ~~ 

the most exciting period of our 158-year-old Church’s growth. 


Medicine Hat, Alta., St. John’s. Rev. Dr. Roy 
Gellatly, 1306 13th Ave. S, Lethbridge, Alta. 
T1K ORS; gellat-r@agt.net. 

North Peace Territorial Ministry. Rev. Shirley 
Cochrane, PO Box 37, Wanham, Alta. TOH 3P0; 
780-694-2185; scochran@telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Gavin Robertson, 1112 
Shutek Dr., Trail, B.C. V1R 4R2; tworevs@ 
telus.net. 

New Westminster, Knox. Rev. Dr. J.H. (Hans) 
Kouwenberg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. E, Abbots- 
ford, B.C.V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, 
B.C. V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Chinese (associate minister for 
English-language service). Rev. C. C. Wang, 
65 East 38th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5W 1G8. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale (effective March 5). 
Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 Marine Dr., West Van 
couver, B.C.V7V 1M1; pmyers@shaw.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Saskatchewan, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 147. 


Church || 


We require a dynamic Christian leader dedicated to working with 


us within the Church and to leading us as we reach out to and 
grow with our changing community. 


You have a love for people of all ages and especially enjoy working 
with children. Music is an important part of our worship and an 
area we hope to develop further. You will enjoy the wonders of 
rural life while being close to all that a large city has to offer. 


The warm fellowship our Church offers appeals to all who enter 


Please contact our Interim Moderator: 


Rev. lain Nicol 


Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6 


(416) 978-4509 or 


E-mail: inicol@utoronto.ca 
regarding this opportunity to lead us in worship and outreach. 


VY 
Y) YY Written by Erin Walton, 
e y youth minister, First Church, Edmonton 
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@} You will need: 
& ¥ Non-toxic polymer modelling clay (i.e., Fimo) 
@) | NOTE:you may also use modelling clay that 


Y Send cards 
¥ Make gifts 
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“ : é POW OO ONES € Si 
Valentine's Day is the perfect day to 2 o 
> Heart necklace craf Bs 

celebrate love and to make the people you love S : 8 
. s Some people wear crosses around their necksto %% 

feel very special. © : 5 @ 
& remind them of God's love. Make this heart S 

Cy 2) 

. © necklace for someone you love to wear. Ask an os 

TNS Tectanelay aaa ateks elu bei talefehielsfoista) aC SS adult you love to help you with this craft. S 
to show you love them: SS S 
) ss 
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¥ Give hugs . hardens without being baked BS 
¥ Tell them you . ¥ Thin ribbon, string or yarn Se 
Invethern © ¥ Dull needle with large eye S 
«3 ¥ Toothpicks eS 
& ¥ Cookie sheet and tinfoil e) 
® ¥ Paint (if you are using clay thatis not coloured) 
% ¥ Clear acrylic spray es 
: Using the clay to make beads, roll out as many eS 
_ = same-size balls as you want beads. Insert a S 
® toothpick gently through each bead to make a hole & 
What has God done for us to show = for the string. Set them on a foil-lined cookie sheet. & 
how much he loves us? . pen one ne ae bal shape of mie S 
; @} (cookie cutter or free-hand). Insert a toothpick in S 
Read John 3:16 to find out! «sone side and out the other to create ahole forthe 
© string. Place hole a little closer to the top of the ‘ 
S heart to keep the heart from turning over on the SS 
& string. Place on foil-lined cookie sheet with beads. S 
6) If you are using a clay that requires baking,heatin @& 


BY: 


“8 oven according to clay manufacturer's directions. 
® Cool completely. 


@ |f you are using a clay that is not coloured, paint 
the beads and heart once they have hardened. 
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Find a small box, press holes into it and insert 
toothpicks into the holes. Set beads on the 
toothpicks. Make sure holes are far enough apart 
so the beads will not touch. Spray with acrylic spray 
according to the manufacturer's directions. Let dry. : 
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Using a needle with a large eye, string beads ona 
ribbon to desired length and tie in a bow or a knot. 
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Link to more fun Valentine’s Day crafts and activities, or 3 Please note: Small children should not wear necklaces made from 


to create and send a Valentine’s card for someone you & ribbon, string or yarn. Small children should not use needles without 


: , s% the help of an adult. 
love, online at www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html & . 
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Taking 


stock 


Sorting through 
life and its 
relationships 


id I really need the collection of 

21st birthday cards or the care- 

fully preserved corsage from my 

high school graduation? What 
about that old record collection? 

These were the questions flooding my 
mind as I painstakingly combed through 
each drawer. It had been a long time 
coming. Like a lot of people, I had found 
it easier to save the bits and pieces of my 
life than to sort and discard as I went 
along. Now, the prospect of an imminent 
move made the task necessary. 

As I progressed from drawer, to closet, 
to filing cabinet, to cupboard, the task 
became less daunting, even exhilarating. 
Little griefs were encountered and over- 
come. Photographs of a close friend, now 
gone. A woollen sweater, knit by a lov- 
ing grandmother for a little boy now 
grown to manhood. The chore of separat- 
ing the dross from the gold was challeng- 
ing. But with it came a surprising sense 
of empowerment! 

I have to ask myself if my personal 
life and my relationships are not unlike 
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those drawers and cupboards. What daily 
habits could be discarded to make room 
for more worthwhile pursuits such as 
quality time with family and friends? 
Maybe some relationships have grown 
rusty and non-productive and need to be 
pruned to give others a chance to grow. 

My emotions are an area I don’t like 
sorting through. Fear, anger, unforgive- 
ness, envy — why do I so often stuff 
them into the back of my filing cabinet 
instead of giving them the airing out they 
need and then dispensing with them? 
Paul has given me a guideline for the 
emotions God wants me to cultivate: 
“But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness and self-control” 
(Galatians 5:22-23, NIV). 


Mary Turner 


My spiritual life is another area. What 
garbage have I allowed to accumulate in 
the corners of my soul? Is my time taken 
up with books, videos and television pro- 
grams that are not honouring God? Does 
my daily agenda book make essentials 
out of non-essentials? Is there dust on 
my Bible? Lord, help me make room for 
prayer and worship and studying your 
Word. 

The psalmist David beseeched God, 
“Create in me a pure heart, O God, and 
renew a Steadfast spirit within me” 
(Psalm 51:10, N/V). Surely, this is what 
“keeping my house” is all about. It is no 


. mean task! EY 


Mary Turner is a free-lance writer and a mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Church in Victoria. 
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A gift-driven ministry, 14 »* Achurch without walls,20 * Inklings of the sacred, 23 
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A foretaste 
Every coming together again is a foretaste 


of the resurrection. 
— Arthur Schopenhauer 


God is there first 
The risen Lord is on the scene 
before any Christian ever arrives. 
He always goes on ahead to 
Galilee to meet us. 

— A. Theodore Eastman 


Principles 
It is easier to fight for 
one’s principles than 
to live up to them. 

— Alfred Adler 


Everything new 


What gospel? 
A church that doesn’t provoke any crisis, a gospel 
that doesn’t unsettle, a Word of God that doesn’t 
get under anyone’s skin — what gospel is that? 

— Oscar Romero 


Remain risen 

In Jackson, Mississippi, during 
Easter week, a Jewish businessman 
was in charge of the program of an 
organization. When he called for the 
club to rise and sing, he said, “In the 
spirit of the season, will you 

please rise and remain risen!” 
— Marj Carpenter 
in The Presbyterian Outlook 


Gifts 

Much misunderstanding surrounds the purpose 
for which God distributes spiritual gifts in the 
church. Some speak of them as “love gifts,” as if 
their main purpose is to enrich the recipient and 
we are to use them for our own personal benefit. 
Others think of them as “worship gifts,” as if their 
main purpose is the worship of God and their 


Nicodemus was right to be concerned. He was right in suspecting 
that the way of life Jesus offered was going to be incompatible with 
much of the life he had always known. Jesus was telling him that fol- 
lowing his way (becoming a Christian) is like becoming a newborn 
baby. Everything is new. You have to start fresh, and learn, and grow. 
And you have to trust. It’s like packing up everything you own, leav- 
ing your family forever and moving, without knowing where you're 
moving to or what’s going to happen to you along the way. It’s like 
jumping into the volcano without knowing whether or not you will 


main sphere of operation is the conduct of public 
worship. But Scripture asserts that they are “ser- 
vice gifts,’ whose primary purpose is to “edify” 
or build up the church. 

— John Stott 


The tragedy of life 


survive the attempt. 


— Patricia Van Gelder 


Ten million children under 
the age of five die each year, 
the majority from preventable 
diseases and malnutrition. 

— Refugees magazine 


The tragedy of life is not that it ends so soon, 
but that we wait so long to begin it. 
— Richard L. Evans 


Uncomplicated compassion 
We are sent into the world, like Jesus, to serve. For this is the natural expres- 
sion of our love for our neighbours. We love. We go. We serve. And in this we 
have (or should have) no ulterior motive. True, the gospel lacks visibility if we 
merely preach it, and lacks credibility if we who preach it are interested only in 
souls and have no concern about the welfare of people’s bodies, situations and 
communities. Yet the reason for our acceptance of social responsibility is not 
primarily in order to give the gospel either a visibility or a credibility it would 
otherwise lack, but rather simple uncomplicated compassion. Love has no need 
to justify itself. It merely expresses itself in service whenever it sees need. 

— John Stott 
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for the cord | 


Will the gospel be 


John Congram _ 


preached and heard 


in the church today? 


How could we sing the Lord's song ina foreign land? (Psalm 137:4) 


opular American sociologist and theologian Tony Campolo 

recently lamented: “I find it strange that the last place I 

can really quote Jesus these days is in American churches. 

They don’t want to hear ‘Overcome evil with good.’ They 
don’t want to hear “Those who live by the sword die by the 
sword.’ They don’t want to hear ‘If your enemy hurts you, do 
good, feed, clothe, minister to him.’ They don’t want to hear 
‘Blessed are the merciful.’ They don’t want to hear ‘Love your 
enemies.’” 

I fear Campolo may be onto something. In some ways, 
September 11 has made it more difficult both to preach and to 
hear the gospel. The gospel can easily be misinterpreted as anti- 
Americanism. Even the gentle questioning of American foreign 
policy in the light of the Scriptures is seen by some as anti- 
American. September 11 has increased people’s desire for a 
gospel of “health and wealth.” Erstwhile starlet Boopsie in the 
comic strip Doonesbury speaks for these folk: “I know that to 
get through this [the chaos and pain of September 11], I'll 
eventually have to invite him [God] back into my life.” 

Few of us are prepared to display the radical honesty of the 
sister of the pilot whose plane lay buried in the rubble of the 
Pentagon on that black Tuesday. “People ask me,” she re- 
sponded to Larry King, “whether I go to church. I tell them no, 
because the church teaches we must forgive. And, frankly, I am 
not there yet.” 

Lent and the Passion of Jesus focus on this conflict. Rather 
than simplifying life for the Christian, this season of the 
Church Year can make it more difficult, especially when we 
view September 11 and subsequent events in the light of Jesus’ 
Passion. 

After Jesus had been raised on the cross, he prayed for his 
enemies. His words were shocking. Samson, eyeless at Gaza, 
also prayed fervently for his enemies. But only for their de- 
struction. When Jesus prayed, he said, “Father, forgive them, 
for they don’t know what they are doing.” That places this hard 
question of Lent starkly before us: Who are we more likely to 
follow today, Samson or Jesus? 
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Some of the early biblical manuscripts drop out this prayer 
of Jesus about forgiving. We sympathize and know why they 
did it. The Early Church did not want God forgiving Jews, let 
alone Romans and other sinners. And the church has largely 
followed in those steps. If God forgave the Jews, we seldom 
have. Indeed, we have been more inclined to wipe them out — 
Canada complicit in its unwillingness to accept Jewish refugees 
during the Holocaust. These words of Jesus about forgiving 
enemies, hard for the Early Church to swallow, have seldom 
been taken seriously since. 

Jesus was crucified not only as the result of premeditated 
evil but, as Jesus put it, because of people not knowing. It is a 
blindness that believes war is the answer, that terror can cure 
terror, that life is black and white, and that people can be placed 
in one category or another. Sometimes, our not knowing is cir- 
cumstantial, like soldiers doing what they are told to do. Some- 
times, it is judicial, like the court that condemned Jesus. And, 
yes, sometimes it is wilful. “This is the condemnation,” John 
writes, “that light is come into the world, and people loved 
darkness rather than light.” 

Following Jesus is never easy. Sometimes, it may even be- 
come impossible as those who lost loved ones in the September 
attack know too well. 

Yet, the hard question remains. In times like these, will the 
church be willing to preach the gospel and, if so, will the listen- 
ers receive it? I don’t know. These are challenging times for 
both preachers and hearers. The Lenten readings will provide 
a good test. 
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People outside Birere 
Baptist Church sign up 
to receive food and 
non-food relief items 
from ACT members 
working in Goma. 


Photo: Rainer Lang, ACT 


Outside Birere Bap- 
tist Church in Goma, 
hundreds of people 
line up waiting for 
assistance. Inside, 
the sanctuary has 
been transformed. 
The benches have 
been moved around 
to create separate 
small sections for 
the families that are 
taking up every 
available space. 


Local churches were 
one of the first insti- = fo 
tutions to help those returning to the city devastated by the eruption of Volcano 


Nyirangongo. Sanctuaries that remained standing were quickly transformed 
into places of shelter, and the few food supplies churches had on hand were 
distributed. PWS&D, through Action by Churches Together, is helping local 
churches get food (maize flour, pulses, cooking oil, soya flour and salt), water, 
cooking pots and plastic sheeting to assist people seeking refuge. 


You can help. 
Please support PWS&D. 


PWS&D can respond to emergencies quickly and efficiently because people 
and congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds 
from Presbyterians Sharing... With matching grants from the Canadian Interna- 
tional Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 


50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 

Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 
Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 
Address 


City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 
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We publish as many letters as possible. 
Some additional letters to the editor 
may be found on the Record’s Web site: 
www.presbyterian.ca/record. All are 
subject to editing for meaning and space, 
and must include the correspondent's 
name and full address. Shorter letters are 
more likely to be published and less likely 
to be edited. Letters are intended to 
provide for the wide expression of views 
among our readers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by either the Record 
or The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Allin the family 
The other day, I was in a hospital waiting 
room and read the October Record. I 
came across Joseph McLelland’s article 
on “The other six days.” He used ideas 
from John Calvin and Kuyper and 
showed the reader how we should live 
our Christian walk. Being a member of 
the Christian Reformed Church, I noted 
how the thinking in the article would be 
right at home in the Banner magazine. | 
really enjoyed the article and am glad I 
came across the magazine. 
Dick Roos, 
Brighton, Ont. 


Things we leave behind 

I was disappointed by your remarks con- 
cerning Holy Communion (“Things we 
need to leave behind,” January Record). 
Surely everyone knows the “feasting” 


fee Pontius’ Puddle 


LE ELECTED, T PROMIGE TO RETURN OUR 
COUNTRY TO THE PRINCIPLES OF SCRIPTURE. 
TO PARAPHRASE A FAVORITE PASSAGE: THOU 
SHALT REDUCE TAXES FOR THE RICH, CUT 
SOCIAL PROGRAMS FOR THE POOR, 
ENFORCE HARSHER eRe FOR 
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has nothing to do with the size or shape 
of the bread and cup, and everything to 
do with the “brief bright hour of fellow- 
ship” with Christ. 
John P. Vaudry, 
Wingham, Ont. 


It is difficult to understand how the editor 
of our national church publication can 
suggest we “leave behind” Communion. 
This sacrament was never intended to 
be a lavish materialistic feast for the 
body. However, it is a lavish feast for the 
soul. Using the “tiny cubes of bread” and 
the “thimbles of grape juice” as twin 
focuses, each of us can experience the 
blessing (corporately and individually) of 
communing with our Master, bringing 
our gratitude for blessings received, con- 
fessing our shortcomings and seeking 
our Saviour’s continuing love, guidance 
and support. If there is anything to 
consider “leaving behind,” it is the de- 
creasing time during the serving of the 
elements that is available for private 
meditation. 

Considering the ad for a replacement 
that appears in the same issue, perhaps it is 
timely to “leave behind” the present editor. 

H. G. McAdie, 
Toronto 


Editor’s note: Like the above writer, sev- 
eral of our readers thought that, in the 


+ CREATE 
GREATER 


reference to Communion in my January 
column, I was advocating the elimination 
of Communion. On the contrary, I was 
suggesting enhancing this celebration 
and wondering if “tiny cubes of bread” 
and “thimbles of grape juice” adequately 
symbolize the richness, joy and meaning 
of this great feast. 


This may sound a little Scottish, but I 
think the editor’s suggestion about hav- 
ing the General Assembly every other 
year is a splendid idea. The money saved 
could be used for many missions. If it 
doesn’t work out, we can always revert 
to the annual meetings. Let’s give it a try. 

J. Alex Horne, 

Stratford, Ont. 


Our Scottishness 
WHAT? Leave behind our Scottishness 
and all those good things like haggis, 
bagpipes and Celtic dancing? When the 
editor of any magazine writes something 
as downright outlandish as “Things we 
need to leave behind” and, then, has the 
effrontery to add “Please don’t send 
letters,” that is a gilt-edged invitation! 
The Scots were, and I believe still are, 
a stalwart backbone of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. They are down-to- 
earth people who can laugh at them- 
selves and others because of their sense 
of humour. They have endured endless 


Wow! T WONDER 
WHICH VERSE 
THAT POLITICIAN 
WAL PARA 
PHRASING 7 
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continued 


jokes about their parsimony, and it bothers 
them not in the least. We are doing well 
as a multicultural congregation, I think; 
but, when the Scots read they should 
leave behind their Scottishness, they’ Il be 
rolling in the aisles! 

Just suppose they decided to leave 
behind the Presbyterian Church and 
become something else, where no one is 
telling them what to think and how to 
behave. Consider the possibilities! 

By the way, I’m not Scottish, but 
it would be my second choice. Still 
laughing, 

Joyce Wright, 
Toronto 


Why no letters? Are you afraid of us 
Scots? 

I agree the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church is made up of many nationalities, 
and I support this. Our services here in 
Sidney, British Columbia, except in so- 
cial aspects, do not show Scottishness. In 
fact, we are holding an International 
Night to reflect the many nationalities of 
those who attend our church. 

I and many other Scots-born members 
of the church object to your statement, 
especially when you indicate you wish 
no criticism. If this is your future method 
in the leadership of the Record, then I 
will cancel my copy. 

Victor Sutherland, 
Sidney, B.C. 


Correction 
There is a typographical error in my art- 
icle “Is history repeating itself?” (January 
Record) that reads: “... companies want 
to be sure of a 125 per cent return on their 
investment.” The manuscript read: 
“«,. be sure of a 15 per cent return ...” 
A 15 per cent return each year means 
that, in a little over 6 1/2 years, the 
amount of the principal invested is recov- 
ered (not including the cost of borrow- 
ing). Over 40 years of operation, it can 
provide a good profit. 
George Johnston, 
Beaumont, Alta. 


Alternatives to a pipeline 
George Johnston’s article “Is history re- 
peating itself?” describes a chaplaincy 
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Experience the beauty 
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Moscow - St. Petersburg 
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Host: Marilyn Jorgensen 
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The Canadian Presbyterian Story 
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Active Evangelism: The Canadian Presbyterian Story 
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All are welcome to be part of Active Evangelism: 
The Canadian Presbyterian Story. The event has been 
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8 Days — SAVE 50% 
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mission in the Northwest Territories that 
is both valuable and necessary — if ex- 
periences with construction of the Alaska 
Highway in 1942 are any indication. 
However, I worked on environmental as- 
pects of the MacKenzie pipeline in the 
1970s and wonder if the effort is not mis- 
placed. Instead of accepting the pipeline 
proposal and implicitly going along with 
the concept of burning more fossil fuel, 
should we not argue strongly that the 
millions to be spent there would be better 
applied to developing such environmen- 
tally benign energy sources as solar and 
wind power, and to reducing our need for 
and use of road transport? If built, the 
pipeline will only prolong our depend- 
ence on oil and gas that are polluting, 
non-renewable resources. 
R. M. Strang, 
Surrey, B.C. 


The other side 

In the January News section, you pub- 
lished Palestinian propaganda issued by 
an Anglican priest. It is ludicrous to say 
the Israeli government wants to keep up 
the violence. Why would Israel welcome 
suicide bombers? Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon has asked for seven days of ab- 
solute calm. This has not happened yet. 
The latest outrages committed by Arabs 
speak for themselves: the ship full of 
arms, the declaration of jihad that they 
will not honour a truce, and Hamas “tak- 
ing credit” for killing soldiers. 

As for the “Israeli occupation of their 
land,” there never was a Palestinian state, 
so how could it be occupied? Even if 
there had been such a state, or if we con- 
sider the envisioned Arab state devised as 
part of the UN partition plan of 1947, the 
fact is the Jews accepted that plan while 
the Arabs did not. Instead, they fought 
several wars aimed at annihilating “the 
Zionist entity” — and lost them all. 

Since time immemorial, whoever 
loses a war comes under the occupation 
of the victor until a peace treaty is 
signed. As long as the occupied land 
fights back, there can be no cessation of 
occupation. Yet, Israel did withdraw from 
most of the Arab lands, so they are no 
longer under occupation. The Palestinian 
Authority is in charge there. 


Let us get the facts straight! As soon 
as the Arabs pursue their aims in non- 
violent ways, they will have their own 
state. But there is no indication this will 
happen soon — not as long as they try to 
import tons of ammunition, etc. 

H. L. Wipprecht, 
Cobalt, Ont. 


Appalled 

I was appalled by the statement “The 
first woman ordained in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada was Shirley Jeffrey” 
(Presbyterian quiz, January Record). Had 
the statement included “ordained as a 
Minister of Word and Sacraments,” there 
would be no argument. But, as the state- 
ment stands, it is an insult to the ruling. 
elders who are women and, especially, to 
those women ordained as ruling elders 
prior to 1968. I find it incredible that this 
kind of insensitive inaccuracy was not 
picked up before publication. 

Having said that, I thank you for con- 
tinuing to put out a magazine I look for- 
ward to reading from cover to cover. 

Nick Vandermey, 
Seaforth, Ont. 


Turn back the clock! 

Joseph McLelland’s “Hogmanay!” (Janu- 
ary Record) turned back the clock for me 
to my native Edinburgh after the Second 
World War. The traditional place to bring 
in Ne’er Day was the Tron Kirk on the 
High Street. Thousands would gather 
there until just after midnight and then go 
home. As there was rationing in the 
United Kingdom until 1954, we were 
dependent upon all-night buses which, 
upon reflection, kept down the drunken 
driving casualties. 

The reference to Beltane, May Ist and 
Arthur’s Seat took me back to varsity 
days when many gathered in that pre- 
dawn cool: some to celebrate paganism, 
some Christianity, some to improve their 
beauty using the dew, and some to cele- 
brate May Day communism by singing 
“The Red Flag.” 

This year, I was in Cuba for the first 
time and celebrated both Christmas and 
New Year’s there. Not a single Christmas 
commercial tune! I met another Edin- 
burgh man there, a Watsonian. On Ne’er 
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Day, I persuaded Ana, the bartender, to 
whisper “Happy Hogmanay!” in his ear. 
His startled expression was followed by 
mouthing an Edinburgh pagan response 
to me. 
Thanks, Joe. Maybe there’s still a wee 
bit of pagan in all of us ... well, I hope so. 
Kenny Maconochie, 
St. Anne-de-Bellevue, Que. 


The Celts and Hogmanay 

Implicit in Joseph McLelland’s assertion 
in “Hogmanay!” that our “worthy” fore- 
bears chose to celebrate Hogmanay 
rather than Christmas is the idea that 
their decision smacked of intolerance. In 
fact, in cutting themselves off from the 
Roman rite imposed unilaterally by a 
Hungarian princess who had married the 
Scottish king, they were reasserting age- 
old values, traditions and customs. Sev- 
eral centuries before, Queen Margaret 
had put the long-established Celtic 
Church into the hands of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Benedictine monks 
who went on to introduce a continental 


system of monasticism in place of the 
historic Celtic Church. 

The reasons for the Scottish king’s 
compliance are open to speculation. One 
cannot, however, readily dismiss the sus- 
picions that not only had the Scottish 
Church outlived its usefulness in helping 
to forge the disparate elements of the 
new kingdom into a unified country but, 
also, the system of governance the 
church had practised for several hundred 
years might undercut his power. 

Suffice to say, when the Roman 
Church in Europe began to collapse un- 
der the weight of its failure to meet the 
needs of its people, John Knox had un- 
usually fertile soil in which to plant the 
seeds of the Reformation. That the 
people of Scotland supported the re- 
instatement of their Celtic traditions and 
welcomed a return to the values of an 
earlier time is beyond dispute. Hog- 
manay was celebrated and literacy once 
more enjoyed the status it had been ac- 
corded in the Celtic Church, witness the 
terms of the First Book of Discipline. 


Celtic monks played a decisive role in 
forging bonds between Picts, Gaels and 
Scots which, in turn, led to the establish- 
ment of Scotland as a nation. They also 
introduced literacy to the British Isles. At 
Lindesfarne, where Aidan from Iona es- 
tablished his monastery in 636, the Gaels 
taught the English to read and write. The 
existence of the earliest bound book to 
survive in the British Isles is testimony to 
their piety and learning. And, at a time 
when secular authorities did not recognize 
the necessity to do so, the Celtic Church 
discharged the responsibilities of govern- 
ment and so constituted a potential threat 
to kingly authority. They administered the 
Laws of Adomnan, provided medical care 
and practised husbandry to offset want. 

The Celtic Church has a record almost 
unique in Christian history. No one was 
persecuted. There were no martyrs. Is it 
any wonder the Scottish people supported 
a return to the customs, values and tradi- 
tions of the old Scottish Church? 

Maybelle Durkin, 
Dundas, Ont. 
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_ from thes oderator 


An Angel 


e/ 
He stood among the last of the religious revolutionaries because he believed, together, 
men and women could change things here 


ather Angel Torrellas died Monday. 
About the time I was checking 
through Nicaraguan immigration, 
he collapsed outside the library here 
in the church complex. His people saw, 
scooped him into their arms and carried 
him to the hospital where the doctors 
pronounced him dead. He was 71. 

I have cried off and on all week. And 
I am crying now as I write. A Canadian 
Presbyterian, I have embarrassed myself! 
To be honest, I do not understand why. 
He and I weren’t all that close and, al- 
though I respected him and his work and 
loved listening to his sermons, we never 
shared a meal. 

A Spaniard by birth and Nicaraguan 
by adoption, Angel’s clear voice and 
music filled this place. Arriving in Man- 
agua in 1983 (two days before the Pope’s 
divisive and somewhat painful visit), he 
wandered the rubble-strewn streets, visit- 
ing more than 800 homes. From those 
visits, the centre emerged: a place of joy 
and hope, of music and dance and story- 
telling. A dream. 

Smiling, I reflect. So like me to try to 
anaesthetize grief by analysing it! 

I am afraid. Angel was not the last, but 
he stood among the last of the religious 
revolutionaries. Not because of his poli- 
tics — which he never shared — but be- 
cause he believed that, together, women 
and men (especially women) could 
change things here, turn them around. An 
aside comment from one of his sermons: 
“Tf only the wealthy and the powerful had 
a little less so that the hungry had a little 
bit more ... if only ... ” It frightens me 
that it falls to us to keep the dream alive. 
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Rethinking so much. Angel was two 
years younger than I am now when he 
first arrived. I had things so nicely 
planned: more years here in Central 
America, a few in a small Canadian 
parish, and a contented time of ice teas 
on the chalet porch interspersed with ca- 
noe trips and bicycle rides and skiing. 
Why does this troublesome man enter 
my neat life? 


and electronics and computers!): Mexico, 
Spain, Latin America, Canada, Eastern 
Europe and Australia. How could a pastor 
who sought only to love his people in this 
tiny Managua neighbourhood have 
touched so many? And two police offi- 
cers, tears brimming in their eyes, bowing 
before Angel’s laughing picture: Angel in 
a T-shirt stenciled with the logo of the 
human rights commission. 


What a privilege his faith and his strength gave him: 
to have touched so many lives so deeply 


Grief shared. On Wednesday, I could 
barely walk the block back from the 
church to the house. I had asked Dona 
Connie for the name of a plumber be- 
cause the washbasin was leaking. As she 
sucked a refresco from a plastic bag 
(Nicaragua’s answer to the paper cup), 
her face mirrored her grief. “I found him 
here. I always prepared his evening meal: 
he never ate red meat ... I was so lucky 
to have known him.” What a privilege his 
faith and his strength gave him: to have 
touched so many lives so deeply. 

An incarnation of pastoral ministry. 
Not a profession, much less a job for 
which one trains and from which one 
eventually retires. Rather, a life-style of 
hope, of vision, of presence. Of simply 
being. Not about doing weddings and 
funerals and cranking out a Sunday ser- 
mon, but about bringing hope and life 
and dignity. 

At the funeral, a vision of the power of 
pastoral ministry. Letters and condol- 
ences from far away (in this age of e-mail 


Two years or so ago, before Sister 
Marguerita fell sick with cancer, Angel 
and I trudged along a dusty block to- 
gether. “When is it enough?” he won- 
dered. “When should I go back to Spain 
and trust that the people believe they can 
do it? And that Christ loves them more 
than I do?” A question we all ask, wher- 
ever Our ministries take us. 

Angel deserved this kind of death. 
Sudden. Probably painless. Most of all, 
cradled by the people he loved and who 
loved him back — the kind of death for 
which we all hope after a full life. 

So we catch the dream, we dream the 
hope, we hope in expectation. No won- 
der we cry: in the magnificence of it all. 


Spe Le2sz 


Moderator’s itinerary - 
March — — 
Central America 
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The commitment 


of caring 


Service evangelism in the centre of the city 


hat possible reason can the 

Korean Tourist Board have for 

including in its tourism book 

a picture of Knox Church, 
Spadina, in an article headed “Where to 
go in Toronto”? Furthermore, why is 
there such an air of expectancy on 
Monday evenings when more than 130 
young men and women stream into 
Knox Church? Who are these young 
people? 

They are ESL (English as a Second 
Language) students. The majority are 
here on student visas; others are here on 
temporary working visas. Most are from 
Korea, China or Japan and are taking a 
six- to 12-month break from university 
for an intensive study of the English 
language. 

The program at Knox Church is re- 
sponding to the needs of these visitors. It 
begins with a delicious, hot dinner at six 
o'clock, after which there is a time of 
singing and an opportunity to make 
friends. But the heart of the program is in 
the small group English classes, for 
beginner, intermediate and advanced 
levels, held from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. Classes 
emphasize conversation and Canadian 
culture. Holiday themes, such as Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and Easter, provide op- 
portunities for parties or special events as 
well. Children of married students have 
homework help and games. 

Seventeen faithful volunteers, super- 
vised by Rosemary Walker of Africa 
Inland Mission, make each pre-planned 
lesson interesting and helpful. Three 14- 
week terms end with a break, enabling 
volunteers to commit themselves to at 
least one term of teaching. This ESL 
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program comes under the Knox Church 
mandate of international ministries, with 
John Hong, a graduate of Knox College, 
as director. John’s other cap is Chef 
Extraordinaire. 

Do these students come to Knox be- 
cause it is a Christian church? Undoubt- 
edly, some do. But most are of other 
religious beliefs or political affiliations. 
The program provides a comfortable set- 
ting for engaging students in conversa- 
tion regarding the Christian faith and 
life-style. While the main emphasis is on 
teaching English, the example of each 
teacher’s life and witness is of primary 
importance. That is the constant theme as 
the staff convenes for prayer at the close 
of each Monday’s program. 

Opportunities for Bible study on 


Some of the 15 small group English classes held at Knox Church, Spadina, Toronto. 


Flora McKinlay 


Friday evenings and Sunday mornings 
bring out 15 to 30 students. Some have 
never even seen a Bible! A number over 
the past five years have engaged in more 
intensive study, and a few have been 
baptized into the Christian faith. 

Think of it! More than 150. students 
return each year to their homeland. 
Though our friendship often lasts but a 
few months, all the students have been 
exposed in some measure to the Chris- 
tian faith. And we’ve heard that two of 
the new Christians are holding Bible 
classes in their homes in China! 4 


Flora McKinlay, a former ESL teacher with the 
Scarborough board of education for 20 years, 
is assistant supervisor of the ESL program at 
Knox Church, Spadina, Toronto. 
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—here and 


A better 


religion? 


The search for a better religion, an improvement over Christianity, seems never-ending 


any years ago, in the mid- 

1960s, my family and I lived in 

Montreal. Those were turbu- 

lent times in North America 
and nowhere more than in Montreal. The 
streets thronged with young and not- 
so-young people from every part of the 
continent. It was an exciting time to be 
there and to be alive. 

The junior high school next door to 
the church had, I think, more than 400 
students. One was an orphan boy who 
was being raised by his uncle. The uncle 
was not a nice person. He abused the boy 
in ways I had not even heard of 
at the time — ways that are so 
public now they are, unhappily, 
almost commonplace. 

One of the teachers in the 
school was fond of the boy and 
mentioned how badly he was 
doing in classes. The boy was 
bright but terribly distracted by 
what was happening to him at home. 
With the willing co-operation of 
Leslie Thornley-Brown, a 
member of the church and 
a splendid teacher, the 
young fellow came to the 
church hall after school 
on certain days and on 
Saturday mornings. He 
grew in self-confidence 
and improved his marks. 
Then, one day, he dis- 
appeared. 


When he returned to Montreal some 
months later, he came to see me in my 
study. He had been to the famous (or in- 
famous) Haight Ashbury strip in San Fran- 
cisco. It was the centre of the drug trade 
and the destination of many young people 
from both Canada and the United States. 
He brought with him a gift — a ceramic 
cross he had made and urged me to wear. 
For his sake, I would have done so (on 
certain occasions!), except there was no 
hook or chain on the cross for hanging it 
on the wall or around one’s neck! 

He had never come to church services 

before this visit. But, on Sunday 
morning, he sat there smiling. 
He seemed pleased with him- 
self. The next morning, he 
came to the study again. 
“Mr. MacKenzie,” he said, 
“T am going back to Frisco. 
Don’t get cross with me, but I 
want to tell you something 
about your sermons. They aren’t 
really with it, are they? They 
would be better if you 
dropped a little acid 
before every service. 
Maybe what you need 
is a new religion!” 
After that visit, he 
never appeared again. 
Where he went then 
or where he is now, 
we have no idea. 


Every generation seems to search for 
a new religion. It explains the book- 
shelves of self-help books as well as 
some television programs that assume 
the ability to help people get their minds 
straight and experience something new. 
It explains, at least in part, the attraction 
of cults like Jonestown, the Branch 
Davidians at Waco and various gurus. 
The latest to receive wide attention is a 
swami in India to whom wealthy Can- 
adians, mostly women, go for spiritual 
enlightenment and a new way of living. 
(According to a Globe and,Mail report, 
the Swami was unable to practise the 
main tenet of his non-religious religion 
that has a strict rule of celibacy.) The 
search is as old as the first century after 
the time of Jesus. (The Gospel of Thomas, 
which was written by a heretical group, 
is a good example.) 

Early in the 19th century, a certain 
man said to Bishop Talleyrand: “I have 
founded a new religion that I think is a 
great improvement on Christianity. But 
despite all the efforts of myself and my 
friends, we are unable to convince people 
that our new religion is better. What 
would you advise us to do?” 

The bishop replied: “It is indeed diffi- 
cult to found a new religion, so difficult 
that I hardly know what to advise.” After 
thinking for a moment, he said: “There is 
one plan you might at least try. I should 
recommend you be crucified and rise 
again on the third day!” 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie, who lives in Sardis, 
B.C., is a retired professor from Memorial 
University in St. John’s and a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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My dear editor: 


It didn’t take long for word to get out 
that The Rev. (Joyless) John McWhirter 
was now, by chance or by providence, a 
multimillionaire. The agency of his new- 
found wealth was, of course, significant. 

Those who preferred “chance” fulmin- 
ated, threatened darkly and used terms 
like “tainted money” and “ill-gotten 
gains.” Those who credited “providence” 
were more sanguine and spoke softly (and 
expectantly) of predestination or “God’s 
will.’ One or two sniped that John had 
probably been a secret gambler all along, 
but they found little support. The anony- 
mous gift of a lottery ticket and John’s un- 
blemished probity, often manifest in the 
groans of his colleagues when he rose on 
a “point of order” in presbytery, combined 
to eliminate that arrow from the quivers of 
even the most disgruntled. 

His session at Gilead shifted their po- 
sition. They began in the predestination 
mode but, then, shifted to the moral un- 
seemliness of his luck when they discov- 
ered they couldn’t get out of paying his 
minimum-plus-increments stipend. Yet, 


glass, a memorial window depicting 
Jesus driving the money-changers 
from the temple and bearing the in- 
scription “Behold, the wrath of 
God!” was releaded and cleaned. The 
church was rewired to code and new 
lighting installed. That was a mixed 
blessing as some corners would have 
better remained in gloom. But John said 
he was sick of preaching in a terrarium 
and tired of waiting for the cold and flu 
season so he could tell where worshippers 
were by listening for their coughs. 

True to form, he indulged himself but 
little when it came to his own comfort. 
He took part of an adjacent nursery (the 
date on the last addition to the Cradle 
Roll was 1959) and had a bathroom in- 
stalled off the study. The general-purpose 
men’s room was about a five-minute 
walk away, and John referred to it as the 
“Red Sea.” It was painted a blood-clot 
maroon and equipped with facilities that 
flushed with an assortment of noises that, 
to John, “sounded like drowning Egyp- 
tians.” Of his new and private bathroom, 


After the McWhirter Charitable Trust achieved cruising 
speed, worshippers were greeted by two large, muscular 
gentlemen in blazers bearing a “Gilead Presbyterian” crest 


they were undeniably curious as to what 
he was going to do, especially since it 
wouldn’t cost them anything and they 
could bask in any reflected glory. 

The McWhirter Charitable Trust first 
turned its benevolent gaze on the building 
that housed John’s small but cantankerous 
flock. Gilead Church was large — all that 
could be said positively about it without 
straining the truth. Of no clearly identifi- 
able architectural style (here a turret, there 
a tower, everywhere encrusted brick), it 
loomed over passers-by like a guilty con- 
science. John had never been given to 
“churchy gee-gaws’ as he called anything 
designed to please the eye more than the 
“practical mind,’ but he saw to some long 
overdue maintenance. The bricks were re- 
pointed and cleaned, their original rye- 
bread colour evident for the first time 
since the 1930s. The main piece of stained 
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he said: “It’s the only true reward the 
church has to offer, Plymley, even though 
I bestowed it on myself.” Then, he 
bought the latest, flat-screen Apple com- 
puter that he lovingly named, thereafter 
turning it on with the command “Beam 
me up, Scotty.” There were obviously 
more sides to John than we had seen. 

Not all of John’s improvements were 
structural or technological. Gilead, being 
where it was in the city, was often vic- 
timized on Sunday mornings by the un- 
knowing and the unworshipful. They 
caused distress in various ways: stagger- 
ing forward though John did not have al- 
tar calls; singing in tongues, in no earthly 
key and between hymns; providing unso- 
licited responses — occasionally, a pass- 
able “Hallelujah!” but, more often, 
““Where’s the *#!%!* john?” (not mean- 
ing the minister). Some wandered about 


looking for enlightenment or a hand-out, 
whichever came first. But most of John’s 
ushers were of an age and/or tempera- 
ment that made him loath to asking them 
to intervene forcibly. The sole defence 
had been a large sign at the entrance 
bearing the welcome “SILENCE! You 
are entering the HOUSE OF GOD!” 

After the McWhirter Charitable Trust 
achieved cruising speed, worshippers 
were greeted by two large, muscular gen- 
tlemen in blazers bearing a “Gilead Pres- 
byterian” crest. They were locals from 
John’s “shadow congregation.” He was 
not unsympathetic to the vicissitudes of 
the street-oriented and, though his finan- 
cial resources had been meagre, he had 
made more contacts than anyone knew. 
The two men, who recognized the per- 
sistent trouble-makers on sight, were 
gently effective and grateful for the 
employment. The atmosphere on Sun- 
days now owed more to John Calvin than 
Jerry Springer, and all those who came to 
worship were less nervous. 

No doubt there’s more to come and, 
from time to time, I'll report. 


Yours ever vigilant, 


Lea loti L- 


Ea Sa) Mea ara Steals AT PER i ESE 


Gong gives sie gifts whee he finds ihe vessel 


When we place people in areas of ministry where they can exercise their gifts, 
it is awesome to watch the power of the Holy Spirit at work 


| t is not hard to spy them. Like cream 

separating out and rising to the top, so 

@ gifted people in congregations stand 

& out in the crowd. Yet, the Apostle Paul 

reminds the church in I Corinthians 12 

that we all have gifts, but we do not all 
have the same gifts. 

No gift is more important than an- 
other, but some lend themselves more to 
leadership. A dynamic speaker shares 
new truth, and we sit on the edge of our 
pews. Some have a natural ability to craft 
pictures with words, and we look for- 
ward to their submissions in our news- 
letter. The dream of a program for young 
moms is given wings in a congregation 
when someone with the gift for collect- 
ing people around a vision takes the lead. 
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Someone else tells children’s stories that 
are inspiring and engaging because of a 
natural instinct for connecting in age- 
appropriate ways. Another person (not an 
official greeter) welcomes visitors and 
makes them feel at home. A member 
travels to Guatemala and, later, inspires 
and organizes the congregation to build a 
school there. When we place people in 
areas of ministry where they can exercise 
their gifts, it is awesome to watch the 
power of the Holy Spirit at work. 

Our congregations are full of gifted 
people who can make a particular 
ministry or idea fly if they are given the 
creative breathing space to do so. The 
problem is, many churches have organ- 
ized themselves around institutional needs 


and assumptions rather than basing mis- 
sion on the empowerment of gifts. We 
have committees to organize committees 
to the point that we drown in democracy. 
Ideas can take months to germinate, when 
a gifted person could bring them into 
being overnight. Committees can fall into 
the trap of thinking they have done their 
work simply by meeting, though they 
never really generate much productive 
work. When we recruit new people for 
tasks or committee service, too often we 
simply fill holes with breathing bodies. 
Kennon L. Callahan, a consultant 
who has worked for years in revitalizing 
congregations, has determined what we 
all know by instinct. People are less and 
less interested in the kind of long-term 
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#7 in the series 


empty enough to receive them. —c.s. Lewis 


general commitment committee work re- 
quires. Unlike the marathon runner who 
stays in for the long haul, more people 
are now inclined to be interested in short- 
term sprints. They run in a hard and 
highly focused fashion to cross the finish 
line and, then, they are ready for the next 
100-metre “project” dash. 

My experience is that laity will turn 
themselves inside-out and give sacrifi- 
cially of their time and talent if they are 
inspired. A call to commitment will not 
empower a gift but, rather, the opportun- 
ity to make a meaningful difference in 
the human condition. Callahan suggests 
inspiration comes from two clear areas: 
(1) people need to feel they are making a 
difference in the human hurts and hopes 
of the world, not simply servicing a 
church’s need to survive and (2) people 
need to be able to use their gifts freely 
without the shackles of an institutional 
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model that inhibits creativity, efficiency 
and personal autonomy. 

At Knox Church in Stratford, Ontario, 
we are experimenting with a new model 
for empowering the laity. We have abol- 
ished all committees, including the board 


based on the assumption that people 
would rather be recruited for specific 
jobs. It is also based on the assumption 
that this comprehensive team will mon- 
itor the use of the congregation’s gifts so 
no one is burned out. 


Our congregations are full of gifted people who can 
make a particular ministry or idea fly 


if they are given the creative 
breathing space to do so 


of managers. Now, everything is handled 
by the session. Session has developed a 
congregational life and mission team. 
This team has responsibility for appoint- 
ing and guiding a host of short-term task 
groups and teams to see that the congre- 
gation’s ministry is accomplished. It is 


The results have already been remark- 
able. Nancy, who would never want to be 
part of a women’s group and has little 
extra time after work, excelled at organ- 
izing a team to produce a turkey supper 
fund-raiser. Pat has accomplished more 
in maintenance in the past few months 
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than in all of the previous year. Gareth 
has developed an exceptional newsletter 
because he knows how to woo its content 
from people. Sue has organized a major 
event in the community to buy equip- 
ment for a family whose son is suffering 
from Batten disease. Suzanne, our organ- 
ist, delighted in organizing the Christmas 
pageant last year, knowing it will not be 
her responsibility this year unless she 
wants it to be. Al is gathering a short- 
term team to help the congregation intro- 
duce a pre-authorized givings program. 
A small group gathers to talk about 
the possibility of an exposure tour to 
Malawi. The list goes on and on. 

The level of energy, enthusiasm, pro- 
ductivity and accountability has increased 
tenfold. People no longer feel we are 
spinning our wheels, and the satisfaction 
level has increased dramatically. All are 
invited to share their ideas with the con- 
gregational life and mission team, and the 
team is committed to the effective use of 
the gifts represented in the congregation 
to serve this community and the world in 
the name of Jesus Christ. Session has ex- 
pressed its appreciation for less wasted 
time in its meetings doing the work com- 
mittees fail to complete. Session is now 
able to focus more on the overall philo- 
sophical, pastoral and theological con- 
cerns of the church. 

Not all churches support gifts in their 
midst. Take the example of Joy who 
started a youth group to reach out to 
teens in the community. She had such a 
way with youth, it was no time at all be- 


fore 27 young people were coming out to 
the Sunday night program. Many were 
from troubled homes. You might think a 
church would rejoice. Maybe they did, 
but all Joy heard were their complaints. 
She was told she had to be at Christian 
education committee meetings even 
though the youth group already ate up 
much of her spare time. She was con- 
stantly hearing about repairs needing to 
be done in the church and, of course, 
everyone assumed the young people did 
the damage. She heard about the lan- 
guage and dress of the young people and 
the dissatisfaction that they were not at- 
tending worship services. Yet, when they 
did, she heard they were whispering and 
causing disruption. The final straw came 
one weekend when, after organizing a 
major rocking-chair marathon to raise 
money for a development project (round- 
ing up chairs, organizing food, develop- 
ing the program, inviting community 
donations, etc.), she received three tele- 
phone calls. All three people said nothing 
about her hard work, her way with youth 
or the fact that the group had raised 
$1,200. What she heard from all three 
was that it was unacceptable she had 
moved a carpet away from the door and 
had not put it back in place. Even now, 
the people of that congregation do not 
understand their responsibility as they 
comment regarding Joy’s “lack of com- 
mitment” because she quit and went to 
another church. 

If only this story were not true; but it 
is. It happened in a Presbyterian church. 


“Mir. Norlander, as your gift assessment placement consultant, | have 
the task of connecting you with the ministry of the church that you 
have tested most gifted to perform. After much deliberation, it is 
my conviction that you'd serve the church best as a pew sitter.” 


For further reflection 
and discussion _— 
1. Think of a time when you were pas- 
sionately inspired to participate by © 
using your gifts in God’s service. What 
does such an experience do for your. 
own faith journey? 
2. Would you identify yourchurchasa 
mission church or onethatismore —sT 
concerned about its own welfareand 
survival? Co 
3. What does your church doto recruit, 
train and support volunteers? _ 
4. How does your church identifythe = 
gifts of the laity? 
5. Are laypeople encouraged to use thei 
gifts in your congregation? 


Resources 


Callahan, K.L. Twelve Keys to an Effecti 
Church (HarperCollins, 1983). 
Congram, Chuck. Spiritual Gifts. Contac 
Lakeshore St. Andrew’s Church in — 
Tecumseh, Ontario, 519-979-8082, 
fax 519-979-8084, 
moffice@lakeshorestandrews.net. 


It happens in too many of our congrega- 
tions that have come to think of them- 
selves first instead of the ministry to 
which Christ calls us. 

If we really believe God has entrusted 
all people with gifts to be used, if we 
really believe God’s Spirit is at work in 
and through our church and its people, if 
we really believe we are called to serve 
Christ, not ourselves, then we will find 
the best way to support and encourage 
these gifts that they may be given birth 
and life. We will not permit the way we 
organize ourselves to hinder gifts from 
finding the room to breathe and blossom. 
We will let go of our need to control and 
allow people to do things differently, to 
learn from their mistakes and to experi- 
ment with brand-new ideas. 

People fly best when they are inspired 
to use their God-given gifts to further 
God’s realm and minister healing in our 
broken world. May our churches be 
driven by gifts, not by institutional 
needs. 9 


Karen Horst is the interim minister of Knox 
Church in Stratford, Ont., and is the convener 
of Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 
ment. She instructs the course on Christian 
education for the Elders’ Institute and has 
written the 2002 mission study material for 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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St. Andrew’s, Montague 


___ The countryside churches 
of Prince Edward Island 


by Sandra Demson 


Glasgow Road (Ebenezer) 


North Tryon 


f you have ever wondered about the difference 
between religion and spirituality, visit the country- 
side churches of Prince Edward Island. Most are 
wood churches painted white, decorating but never 
dominating the landscape. They nestle in the back of 
fields or in the protected turn of the road, or crown a 
hilltop. Like stars on a patchwork quilt, they add a 
focus to the beauty of the fields, while drawing 
attention to the loveliness of their surroundings. 
These various church families are all expressions Freeland 
of the faith that God dwells with us. But, also like 
families, the buildings sometimes tell of hurts and 
feuds that have not gone away. 

The Presbyterian church buildings on the Island 
provide a rich sampling of spirituality. They remind 
city visitors of the beauty and joyfulness in the faith 
that our mothers and fathers shared when they built 
their lives in this lovely land. This is a legacy for us 
all to cherish and to preserve. LY 


a 


Sandra Demson, an elder at Rosedale Church in Toronto, 
was a commissioner to the Charlottetown General Assem- 
bly in 1996. She returned to the Island last summer for a few 
days and photographed more than 50 country churches. 
Helping to restore and preserve these many houses of wor- 
ship is an ecumenical challenge she invites us to consider. eee 
Although the Presbyterian buildings seem in good repair, Alberton (1832) 
some are in disrepair or are being closed or sold. 


Lot 14 Presbyterian (right) 
and the United churches. 
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we Sets 


bo you really 
want to 


live forever? 


Although aging has its pluses and minuses, it’s a stage we all need some help to get through 


by Gwyneth J. Whilsmith 


ack in the dark ages when I was in 

high school, we had an English 
teacher who scolded us relent- 
lessly: ““Write about what you know. 

If you’ve never lived in Rome, what 
makes you think you can write about it?” 
His words came back the other day 
when a singer on CBC-Radio belted out: 
“Forever, forever, I want to be young for- 
ever. Do you really want to live forever? 
Forever young?” What that young fellow 
seemed to be saying was that, while he 
didn’t want to get old, he also couldn’t 


all the lotions to take away worrisome 
wrinkles, or all the plastic surgery to 
tighten up sagging skin? Yet, all these al- 
terations to keep us looking young can’t 
stop the clock, can’t bring back the years. 
We still get old. And is that all bad? 
Maybe not. 

While we may envy the young for 
their energy, their enthusiasm, their taut 
muscles and smooth complexions, being 
young is such a frantic time. Everything 
is so deadly serious, so excruciatingly 
important. 


At the stage of our life when we feel the most vulnerable, we must 
somehow be the strongest we've ever been or, failing that, 


at least pretend we are 


help wondering if living forever was 
such a great idea either. 

The singer was at a disadvantage: his 
perspective was one-sided. He only knew 
what it was like to be young; growing 
old was an enigma to him. We oldsters, 
on the other hand, remember our salad 
days and, now, we also know what it’s 
like to be old. We’re the experts. We’re 
living in Rome, so to speak. 

We’ve found that this living in Rome 
is the most challenging time of our lives. 
Having crossed through the whole ter- 
ritory, we may sometimes be tempted to 
wish we were young again but, like the 
young man with the song, would we 
really want to be young forever? 

Some would, I guess. Otherwise, why 
all the hair colour to cover up the grey, or 
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If we learn anything as we age, it is 
that the pressure eases. No longer do we 
have to worry about making the team, 
climbing the corporate ladder, keeping 
up with the Joneses, being the best parent 
on the street. We know that everything 
(big and small, exhilarating and disap- 
pointing) passes, regardless of how much 
turmoil it used to cause. So, in that re- 
gard, getting older can be better. 

The young are sure they’ve drunk 
from the fountain of knowledge and are 
happy to express an opinion on every- 
thing. Add several years and a few chil- 
dren to set them straight, and they’ll 
discover they know almost nothing about 
anything. During that period, I was tenta- 
tive and even apologetic about expressing 
an opinion of any kind. Now that I’m old, 


I speak out and say what’s on my mind, 
as long as it is not unkind. It’s so liberat- 
ing to let the words fall where they may. 

I’ve also found: I’ve acquired a new 
tolerance I didn’t have in my youth, I 
don’t look on the world with such a jaun- 
diced eye and I no longer care what the 
neighbours think. Life is much gentler 
than it used to be. Perhaps, it’s flagging 
energy but, after years of fighting depres- 
sion and guilt if I turned down the plea of 
any worthy cause or work, I can now say 
no with such alacrity it almost makes my 
head spin. And I find this all very satisfy- 
ing and good. 

But is it all good, this getting old? No, 
not by a long shot. And learning about it 
is a time like no other. 

Another saying we used to hear a lot 
was also about Rome: “When in Rome, 
do what the Romans do.” So now that 
we’re old and living in Rome, is there a 
set pattern laid down by others that we 
must follow, or can we make up our own 
rules and, along with Frank Sinatra, do it 
our way? I find it is a bit of both but, 
either way, it’s challenging! 

Ask any older person or someone 
approaching old age what they want in 
their senior years and, almost without 
exception, this is their list: 

1. Good health — but many end up ill or 
incapacitated 

2. Enough money to get by — but many 
live in poverty, struggling to make 
ends meet 

3. Family and friends who care about 
them — some have neither 
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4. A good place to live — but some are 
reduced to living in one room and, 
even if it’s an excellent nursing home, 
most long to be “back home.” 

There are those fortunate souls with 
strong genes who keep their health, re- 
main in their own homes and manage 
wonderfully, live into their 90s and even 
past 100 And, eventually, pass away 
gently. That’s how we all pray it will be 
with us! 

Unfortunately, many of us won’t be as 
blessed. But I’ve found many oldsters 
have learned the secret of being content. 
They accept the changes that come and, 
somehow, no matter how badly the day is 
going, they can manage a smile. And 
that’s no mean feat! In fact, it’s often an 
act of heroism. 

I have found accepting the changes 
that come with age is difficult. It takes a 
lot of courage to accept dimming eye- 
sight, hearing loss, aching bones, friends 
and family dying. And what about all 
that wisdom we are supposed to gain 
with age? When our memory disappears, 
most of what we know leaves with it. 
Does that seem fair? 

Loss of memory seems to affect all 
old people to some degree. One of my 
friends laments, “Why is it I can recall 
what we ate on a picnic 50 years ago but 
can’t remember what I had for breakfast 
this morning?” Names of people we’ve 
known all our lives fly out the window, 
and words that were in our vocabulary 
for eons no longer find their way to our 
mind or tongue. 

My father used to say that, just when 
he thought he was getting to the place 
where he knew something valuable, he 
was starting to forget it. He thought we 
should be able to bank our knowledge 
and wisdom, to draw on when we need it 
and, then, pass it to future generations. 
But that is not the plan — every genera- 
tion has to learn its own lessons, includ- 
ing how to age. 

When we’re young, our lives spread 
out before us like a never-ending road 
with many years to fulfil our plans and 
dreams. But the elderly know time is 
short, with still so much to do and so 
many plans unfinished. It’s easy to panic. 

Living in the Rome of old age is not for 
the weak. At the stage of our life when we 
feel the most vulnerable, we must some- 
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how be the strongest we’ve ever been or, 
failing that, at least pretend we are. And, 
of course, it is not pleasant to think we 
might end up in the nursing area of a rest 
home where the diapered residents sit 
around in wheelchairs, their memories 
gone, having to be spoon-fed. We need a 
lot of help to get through old age. 
Thankfully, God is still in heaven! 
How grateful I was when, leafing through 
Isaiah one day, I came upon these words 
(46:3b-4): 
“T have cared for you from the time 
you were born. 
I am your God and will take care 
of you 


Until you are old and your hair is grey. 

I made you and will care for you. 

I will give you help and rescue you.” 

Yes, God will take care of us old 
folks. We are still his children. He is our 
Loving Parent. Aging may be difficult 
but, have no fear, the Lord is with us 
right to the end of this life and, then, over 
the rainbow bridge to the next life where 
we will live forever. [4 


Gwyneth Whilsmith is a member of Knox 
Church in Bayfield, Ont., and author of several 
books: Blessings (A Little Book of Graces), | 
Know God's in Here Somewhere, A Basket of 
Stones: Symbols of Hope and Faith and Hear 
the Pennies Dropping. 
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A church 


without 
Wad 


by John Congram 


I 


“Celebration Presbyterian Church North exists to help friends and family 
discover Jesus Christ and his power to change lives” 


fter I attended a service of wor- 
ship at Celebration Presbyterian 
Church North in North Toronto, 
someone asked me how many at- 
tended. “About 75 adults and 7,000 chil- 
dren,” I replied. It was an exaggeration, 


of course; but Celebration North, unlike 
most Presbyterian congregations, com- 
prises mostly young singles or couples 
with children. 

The congregation sprang from the 
Chinese Presbyterian Church in down- 


Jonathan Cheung, Calvin Chu, Jessica Pong, Claudia Chen, Jasmine Ho and Denise Chen 
enjoy the tubing run at the Celebration Presbyterian Church North Winter Retreat. 
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town Toronto. Within three years of be- 
ing established by the Presbytery of East 
Toronto, this new congregation has be- 
come financially self-sustaining. This is 
remarkable when most of its members 
are young families with large mortgages 
and heavy financial responsibilities. 

But one thing they don’t have to 
worry about — at least, not yet — is the 
expense of keeping up a building. So far, 
they remain a congregation without a 
church building, and many of the mem- 
bers like this and hope it remains this 
way in the future. “This hanging by the 
seat of our pants approach,” as Peter Ma, 
the minister, describes it, “makes us trust 
God more.” The congregation began by 
meeting in the Ramada Inn. But, when 
the hotel raised the rent by 55 per cent, 
they moved to the Toronto Police Associ- 
ation building. 

What makes this congregation so ef- 
fective? It begins with leadership, and 
that starts with the minister. One member 
describes Peter as someone willing to 
take responsibility — “to roll up his 
sleeves and get involved, and to make 
mistakes and try again.” 

Peter grew up in Toronto’s downtown 
Chinese Presbyterian Church. He gradu- 
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The congregation of Celebration Presbyterian Church North, Toronto. 


ated in engineering from the University 
of Waterloo in Ontario, studied at On- 
tario Theological Seminary for a year 
and a half, then spent two years at Knox 
College from which he graduated in 
December 1995. Peter tries not to take 
himself too seriously, saying, “I simply 
do the best I can.” But the best he can 
is good enough for worshippers at 
Celebration North. 

Mark Tang is typical of many who are 
now part of this congregation. He came to 
Canada in 1977 when he was 10 years 
old. He thinks his parents were Buddhists. 
He first met Peter three years ago while 
playing summer softball. He was finding 
it difficult to enlist someone willing to 
conduct a wedding for him and his 
fiancée. Although Mark did not consider 
himself a Christian at the time, Peter read- 
ily agreed to conduct the wedding. The 
only condition was that Mark and his 
fiancée come for pre-marriage coun- 
selling. Since then, Mark has become a 
regular at Celebration North. He and his 
wife are looking forward to their first 
child. He appreciates that the congrega- 
tion allows children an important role. 
Grace Kim, a graduate of Knox College, 
directs the children’s ministry. 

While leadership at Celebration be- 
gins with the minister, it doesn’t end 
there. Elders have been chosen not so 
much for their gifts of organization as for 
their ability to relate well to people and 
their willingness to assist others in the 
faith. Service is emphasized over status, 
caring for people over ruling. Mark Tang 
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describes the elders as “character people” 
to whom you would go if you had a 
question or problem. 

Judy Soong is one of those elders. 
She also represents the congregation at 
the presbytery. She came from the Chi- 
nese Presbyterian Church when Celebra- 
tion began. When asked to be an elder, 
she said no at first but, later, saw it as an 
opportunity to serve and agreed. As an 
elder, she feels a responsibility to be 
an example of what it means to live a 
Christian life. 

Judy is soft-spoken and seems almost 
shy. But she exudes the warm demeanour 
and welcoming attitude that mark this 
new congregation. She appreciates the 
way Peter gives members “the freedom 
to run with their vision and ministry.” 
She likes the way everything at the 
church is “down-to-earth and relevant to 
everyday life.’ But she also hopes they 
never lose the emphasis on the need to 
have a personal relationship with God 
through Jesus Christ. After all, she says, 
Jesus is “the foundation of the church.” 


Celebration Presbyterian Church North 
is a faith community based on the 
following principles and values: 

¢ Celebration in worship 

* Working out our faith 

* Support for the journey 

* Excellence 

¢ Authenticity 

¢ Transparency 

¢ Mutual trust 

* Care and respect for all 


That, in fact, is one of the strengths of 
this new congregation. While being 
deeply committed to the faith, the mem- 
bers display a great openness to the world 
and to their culture. In Peter’s words, ““We 
try to care for our guests.” They also pro- 
vide an investigative Bible study espe- 
cially designed for enquirers, folk who 
may not yet be deeply committed to the 
church. During these sessions, nothing is 
off-limits and any question may be asked. 
This group once used Charles Temple- 
ton’s book Farewell to God as the basis of 
their study. Mark Tang joined this group 
because his wife, whose parents are 
Buddhists, is still searching. 

A simple order of worship used by 
many seeker-sensitive churches is the 
Sunday morning worship fare. The 
music is a mix of the contemporary with 
some traditional hymns led by a worship 
team. Informality rules. Jackets and ties 
are definitely out. Mark says the thing he 
likes about going to church here is “It 
doesn’t feel like going to church.” 

Occasionally, the congregation meets 
in a local theatre for worship. This attracts 
people who would normally not attend 
and provides an introduction to Christian 
worship in a non-threatening environ- 
ment. Members are provided with small 
business-like cards announcing the service 
and providing directions. They pass these 
invitations to friends and acquaintances. 
In fact, word of mouth is the only form of 
advertising the congregation uses. 

The congregation grows by focusing 
on family, friends and neighbours — 
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people they come in contact 
with in the normal course of 
their lives. Newcomers de- 
cide the level of their involve- 
ment. Along with the inves- 
tigative Bible study, there is 
an ESL (English as a Second 
Language) Bible study for 
new immigrants. Newcomers 
are asked how they found the 
church and what attracted 
them to it. 

This is a congregation not 
afraid to try new things even 
when they fail. Peter Ma puts 
it slightly differently: “We 
like to try new things that 1 
make sense.” For most of his 
congregation, visitation is an 
innovative approach. 

Eric Sun is a newcomer to the congre- 
gation. He came to Celebration after at- 
tending a number of other congregations. 
He likes Peter’s preaching that chal- 
lenges “the brain as well as the heart.” 
And he saw in Celebration a congrega- 
tion not afraid to do things differently. 
He also appreciates the casualness and 
friendliness of the congregation. 

Outside of worship, most programs of 
the congregation must be conducted in 


Unveiling the new Noah’s Ark Ministry (children’s program) collage are Eldon Wong, 


Rev. Peter Ma and Grace Kim. 
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4 Branching out 
in life mission 


Becoming 
rooted in Christ a 


We celebrate Jesus by 


3 Bearing fruit 
through love in action 


a 


members’ homes. These include “wel- 
come home lunches,’ a membership 
class that focuses on vision and values, 
and an eight-week small group study on 
building mature faith. The congregation 
also holds a winter retreat where, along 
with fun and high jinks, the members 
focus on things like developing core 
values or strategic planning. Core values 
are those things the congregation be- 
lieves about ministry. 

But the future will not be without 


9 Building mature faith 


challenges. As it grows, will 
the congregation always be 
able to function without its 
own church building? Most 
of those I talked to had not 
thought much about this, and 
those who had liked the idea 
of not having the headaches 
that go with a building. Eric 
Sun says he doesn’t see the 
need for a building. Already, 
he points out, too many 
empty hulks of church build- 
ings are strewn across the 
landscape. Besides, didn’t 
Jesus usually minister in 
homes? But Peter Ma realizes 
this may eventually become 
an issue. He hopes that, when 
it does, the congregation will always put 
ministry first and only build if it will 
serve that ministry. For the present, he 
enjoys the flexibility. 

With a few exceptions, the congrega- 
tion is Asian. At some point, it will be- 
come important for the members to 
consider whether to continue this niche 
ministry or to be intentional about be- 
coming a multicultural and multiracial 
congregation. (Unlike some ethnic con- 
gregations, language is not a problem. 
Everything at Celebration is in English.) 
On this issue, Mark Tang is indifferent. 
And Eric Sun says that, if this is what 
God wants, it will happen. Judy Soong, 
on the other hand, would like to see the 
church become more multiracial and 
multicultural. But it is unlikely to happen 
unless members become as intentional 
about that as they are about the other 
things they do as a congregation, such as 
establishing core values. 

Meanwhile, this congregation is with- 
out a building and doing what Peter Ma 
says are “a lot of common-sense things 
with fancy names.” Celebration North 
provides a lively, relevant example of a 
congregation meeting the needs of a 
younger generation and flourishing in the 
process. And the little church that be- 
lieves quality is more important than 
quantity will continue, in Mark Tang’s 
words, to help people “put things in 
proper perspective” and “be more 
grounded.” Or, as Eric Sun describes the 
experience, “to really get into the Word 
and live it.” 
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nklings 
of €he 
SaACReO 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


J.R.R. Tolkien’s witness €o €he good news 


hey used to meet in Oxford pubs — The Eagle and Child, 
o then (appropriately) The Lamb and Flag. A little group of 
scholars, including C. S. Lewis and J. R. R. Tolkien, they 
would read to the others their current novels, of Narnia or 
Middle Earth. They called themselves The Inklings. 

I suppose the writings of Lewis are familiar, whether his theological 
essays, his seven-volumed Chronicles of Narnia or his science fiction 
trilogy. And, now, the works of Tolkien, being cast in cinematic mode, 
are to the fore. The Lord of the Rings is now accessible to those who 
don’t read much, especially fantasy. Its form of “magical realism” has 
much to teach us, since it is a subcreation or alternative world: “ima- 
ginary gardens with real toads,’ as poet Marianne Moore put it. 

Middle Earth is in-between, caught in the space where upper and 
lower worlds overlap, where time and eternity intersect. It enjoys the 
mystery of presence, a fullness of life forms, some ordinary and others 
monstrous. Tolkien’s monsters are of two kinds. Some are benign — 
dwarves, elves and the ghostly army called forth for the final battle. 
Others are evil — goblins and orcs and the pitiful Gollum. And, of 
course, the childlike Hobbits, the meek who inherit the earth. Frodo 
and Sam are genuine heroes, their pilgrim’s progress fraught with 
dangers from the forces of darkness. The greater heroics of Gandalf, 
Aragorn and the others on the dreadful mission struggle against 
wizardry gone bad. Saruman has yielded to the temptation of power 
and the attraction of evil. 

Here is a story about parallel worlds, convergence. For instance, 
Aragorn was asked ironically, “Do we walk in legends or on the green 
earth in the daylight?” He replied, “A man may do both.” And is it not 
the Christian way to do both, to live in two worlds at once? An inter- 
section shaped like a cross ... 

Destiny is forged in battle, for life is a struggle in which doom and 
resurrection form critical moments. The Quest is a familiar motif in 
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world literature — “the hero with a thou- 
sand faces,” as Joseph Campbell puts it. 
The chosen one is called to venture forth 
on a noble but dangerous journey, per- 
haps to rescue a princess or to rid the 
world of a Minotaur — or an evil ring of 
power. He encounters his doom, receives 
a mortal wound, is miraculously restored 
to life, returns to the homeland, often 
with spoils of his victory (if he slays a 
dragon, its hoard of jewels is his reward) 
or with a higher truth, like the purity of 
those who sought the Holy Grail. From 
Homer to Wagner, bards have sung out 
the Story. 

Tolkien called the crisis “eucatastro- 
phe,” a trauma revealing the Good. Writ- 
ing about “the Consolation of the Happy 
Ending,” he notes that tragedy is an- 
swered by its opposite, a “good catastro- 
phe, the sudden joyous ‘turn.’” It is 
deliverance, good news of a saving act: 
“evangelium, giving a fleeting glimpse of 
Joy, Joy beyond the walls of the world, 
poignant as grief.” Frodo lives! 

Lewis also writes of such deliverance, 
illustrated in his books by encounters 
with evil, notably the wicked witch 
whose reign makes everything wintry. 
When the Christ-figure Aslan comes, 
Spring happens. Lewis described his own 
conversion (aided by Tolkien) as being 
“surprised by Joy.” There is evil in the 
world — and perhaps in outer space, as 
his hero Ransom discovers — but at last 
it is the supreme good, the Summum 
Bonum, that triumphs, revealing itself as 
Life and, therefore, Joy. 

The Fellowship of the Ring is but the 
beginning of Tolkien’s story. As it assem- 
bles its unlikely cast of characters, we 
are reminded that “God chose what is 
foolish in the world to shame the wise; 
God chose what is weak in the world to 
shame the strong” (I Corinthians 1:27). 
Captains and kings seem to make history, 
but what endures — beyond grief and 
death and every negation — is the weak- 
ness of a Child in a manger, the foolish 
death of the Crucified One, the happy 
catastrophe that weaves its magic reality 
of Life and Joy. 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor of 
McGill University and The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and a contributing editor of 
this magazine. 
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Resurrection: 


the greater & the lesser miracle 


Not only does this passage report the miracle of the Resurrection but also another lesser 


miracle: the Resurrection was announced to women! 


Matthew 28:1-10 


t is both a dramatic and understated 
account as the women walk to the sur- 
prise of the tomb. 

Joseph, a respected and pious man 
from Arimathea, had arranged for the 
burial of Jesus in a cave outside the walls 
of Jerusalem. Then as now, respect for 
the human body was a mark of Judaism. 
In modern Israel, destructive bombs are 
soon followed on the streets by the ultra- 
orthodox Hassidic Jews (hassadim = 
pious) gathering even the smallest bits of 
human flesh. 

It is neither possible nor necessary to 
reconcile the Gospel accounts, but there is 
agreement that something miraculous was 
afoot. Matthew writes that Pilate had the 
tomb secured and a guard set over it. 
Some of the details of the event are differ- 
ent, but what is clear is that the tomb was 
empty. Everything pointed to what was 
unimaginable: the resurrection of Jesus! 

It was dawn on Sunday, the first day 
of the week, as the two Marys made their 
way to the tomb. Dawn is darkness with 
only a hint of light. The Marys walked 
together, Mary of Magdala and, prob- 
ably, Mary mother of James and Joses. 

The scene is described: the roar and 
shudder of an earthquake, an angel who 
looked like lightning and dressed as in 
snow, the stone rolled away and, sitting 
on it, the angel. The valiant guards fainted 
while the angel called the women to be 
fearless, to inspect the tomb and, then, to 
run and tell the disciples. With a mixture 
of fear and joy, the women ran. But Jesus 
unexpectedly confronted them! He also 
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told them to be fearless and to tell the dis- 
ciples he would meet them in Galilee. 

Not only does this passage report the 
miracle of the Resurrection but there is 
also something of another lesser miracle 
reported: the Resurrection was an- 
nounced to women! 

In the culture of that day, like most 
days, the status of women was consider- 
ably below the witness of men. Their so- 
cial and legal status was less than that of 
men and even their veracity as witnesses 
was considered not of the same value as 
that of men. Why didn’t the Gospel writ- 
ers place the male disciples at this scene? 
Presumably because they weren’t there! 
It is all very strange and startlingly dif- 
ferent. Not only was the announcement 
of the birth of Jesus first made to a 


woman but 
women were 
also the first to 
receive the news of the 

resurrection of Jesus. 

Was this a slip-up in God’s plan or 
was this God’s intent? Are the women in- 
cidental to or at the centre of the story? 

If intentional, then this raises other 
questions. Should women wear head-to- 
toe coverings as a sign of their insignifi- 
cance, secondary status and sexual 
threat? Or are women half of the human 
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Presbyterian quiz #6 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 


1. Presbyterians recognize 
(a) seven sacraments 
(b) two sacraments 
(c) only one sacrament 


2. John Calvin believed in celebrating Communion 


(a) every Sunday 
(b) quarterly 
(c) once a year 


3. Who is allowed to serve Communion? 


(a) only elders 
(b) anyone 


(c) only elders or members of the board of managers 


4. In order to celebrate Communion in a Presbyterian 


church, there must be 
(a) bread and wine 

(b) elders present 

(c) a minister present 


5. Young children not yet confirmed may 


(a) receive Communion with their parents’ permission after 


instruction 


(b) not receive Communion until they are confirmed 
(c) may receive Communion on special occasions like 


Christmas and Easter 


See page 43 for the answers. 
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continued 


race to whom God has given marvellous 
gifts that can contribute to the richness 
and diversity of life? 

First, the greater miracle of the Resur- 
rection; then, this lesser miracle. Women 
were witnesses to the unimaginable; first 
to the birth, then, to the Resurrection! 

Women and men are equally accepted 
and loved by God and, together, form a 
symmetrical or complementary relation- 
ship. Yes, there are differences. Where 
men often seek accomplishments, women 
usually foster relationships. Women have 
a tendency to excel in some matters; in 
other areas, men tend to shine. Interest- 
ingly, in the Easter accounts, it is men 
who were strong in doing (they accused, 
accosted and crucified Jesus) while 
women were present at the cross and the 
tomb in caring and nurturing roles. 

It is possible to find in the Scriptures 
both a patriarchal and an egalitarian or 
democratic understanding of relation- 
ships. Personality, time and place may 
lead to the choosing of one or the other 
view and the adapting of non-conform- 
ing texts to fit. The Apostle Paul is quo- 
ted on both sides of the patriarchal and 
egalitarian agendas. One can almost 
sense that, for Paul, the (egalitarian) mes- 
sage of Jesus was clear enough but it was 
not practical (patriarchal) for the time. 
Yes, Jesus said there was freedom in 
Christ and, therefore, the laws are rela- 
tive (Calvin’s adiaphora, “matters in- 
different”); but Paul still argued for 
head-coverings and silent women, losing 
sight, perhaps, of the lesser miracle 
emerging from the greater. 


For discussion and reflection 

* Read this Scripture from the point of view 
of a man, then from the point of view of a 
woman. What differences do you hear? 
Has Galatians 3:28 changed your view of 
the people you meet? Change the ex- 
amples in this verse to those you know 
who are shunned by society. 
Since the same word is used of Eve as a 
“helper” of Adam and God as a “helper” of 
Israel, does this imply the inferiority of ei- 
ther Eve or God? 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is interim director of 
(Presbyterian) denominational studies at 
Vancouver School of Theology. 
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PWSDevelopments 


a newsletter of Presbyterian World Service & Development Spring 2002 


Putting fatth into action 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada has always been involved in work that targets people’s 

basic needs and human rights. However, the first time a special committee was formed with a 

mandate to collect funds from congregations and individuals over and above the General 

Assembly budget, specifically for relief work was in 1947. The General Assembly commended 

ears pf churches to contribute to relief in post-war Europe. The Board of Evangelism and Social Action 
n 


oe ict formed a committee called “The Presbyterian Section, Canadian Church Relief Abroad” com- 
posed of representatives of various Assembly Boards and the Women's Missionary Society to 
v development develop relief policies and mobilize the relief effort. Articles and advertisements in the 
Presbyterian Record encouraged churches to send funds and clothes to support the effort. The 
clothing was delivered to ecumenically administered depots. So began The PCC’s organized 
endeavour in the field of international development, international relief and refugee service. 


More stories ou pages 4 and 5. 


In the 1970's the focus 
on relief work shifted to 
include development 
projects aimed at long- 
term solutions to pover- 
ty. The PCC supported 
The Presbyterian Church 
of Nigeria’s revolving 
goat scheme, pictured 
here in 1976, to help 
provide an income for 
families. PWS&D supports 
similar programs today. 


Working together ecu- 
menically with other 
churches has always 
been an important strat- 
egy of The Presbyterian 


work. Pictured here in 
2001 is a refugee from 
| Sierra Leone in a camp 
in Guinea supported by 
Action by Churches 
Together, an ecumenical 
| network of worldwide 
churches responding to 
emergencies. 
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[earing the Cry: Kesponding to 


(Colombia's Dirty War. 


For most Canadians, Colombia is equated 
with two things: drugs and violence. 
That's not surprising given how main- 
stream news, television shows and 
Hollywood movies have focused on 
"Colombia's drug problem". But camou- 
flaged by the media's fascination with the 
violence of the cocaine cartels are mas- 
sive human rights vio- 
lations that are largely 
being ignored. 


"we must 


change this 


Each day twenty 
Colombians are killed 
in political violence. 
Paramilitary death 
squads and the mili- 
tary, who collude with 
them, are responsible 
for 87 percent of political killings and 
“disappearances.” In their zeal to elimi- 
nate any real or perceived support for 
insurgent forces who began an armed 
rebellion some 40 years ago, Colombia's 
military and their paramilitary allies tar- 
get those who oppose state policies, 
defend human rights or organize for 
social justice. Church workers, Indigenous 
leaders, trade unionists, leaders of com- 
munity organizations, human rights work- 
ers, journalists, judges, inhabitants of areas 
coveted for their natural resources, and 
opposition politicians figure prominently 
among the victims. As the dirty war 
heats up, guerrilla forces too have com- 
mitted serious abuses. Colombian 
churches, human rights and other social 
organizations are calling for an end to the 
violence. 


country or 
we will 


disappear" 


by Kathy Price 


Lasting solutions to this human rights cri- 
sis require addressing the vast inequities 
and injustices which have fuelled 
Colombia's armed conflict since its begin- 
ning—poverty and the denial of political 
space to work peacefully for change. The 
World Bank recently classified Colombia 
as having the second highest concentra- 
tion of wealth in the world, but more 
than 60 percent of Colombians live in 
poverty. Three percent of land owners 
control 70 percent of arable land. 


Canadian churches have been supporting 
Colombians in their struggle for peace 
with justice for more than a decade 
through the Inter-Church Committee on 
Human Rights in Latin America 
(ICCHRLA) and Inter-Church Action 
(now combined in KAIROS: Canadian 
Ecumenical Justice Initiatives). Canadian 
churches have provided accompaniment 
to Colombians risking their lives for 
change. Fact-finding trips to the region 
have documented the human rights abus- 
es.Advocacy work, at both the United 
Nations and with Canadian policy mak- 
ers, has yielded significant results. Urgent 
actions mobilize support for the “disap- 
peared.” Funds have helped local church- 
es and non-governmental organizations 
work for change. 


In November 2001, | attended the nation- 
al Indigenous Congress outside Bogota as 
a representative of Canadian churches. 
Enormous resolve, dignity and hope was 
evident as the 3,000 delegates pledged to 
create an Indigenous Peace Commission 
as a way to add their 
| unique voice to the 
call for a negotiated 
solution. During the 
_ conference we were 
chilled to learn 
another Indigenous 
leader and his family 
had been killed by 
paramilitary gunmen. 
In the midst of grief 
and fear the 
Congress coura- 


Left: Delegates at the Indigenous Congress in 
November 2001 call for greater international 


Support for peace initiatives in Colombia 
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Indigenous Congress was Ki 
Domico, pictured above. Kir 
Embera Katio people to protest a 
hydroelectric megaproject, partia 
financed with $US18.2 milli 
Canada's Export Developmer 
Corporation (EDC). The me 
has had a devastating impact 
land, crops, fish stocks and | 
1999, Kimy gave important te 
Parliamentary hearings in Ca 
legislation governing the ED 
Kimy was abducted at gun 
military gunmen. His wh "S 
remains unknown. The Presb 
Church in Canada has joined 
Canadian churches in callin 
Colombian government to se 
release and bring the peopl 
for his disappearance to jus 
Katio communities continu 
threatened by paramilitary fo 

geously concluded: "we must change this 

country or we will disappear”. 


The urgency of the crisis in Colombia 
continues to grow. Greater international 
solidarity is crucial to avert an even big- 
ger bloodbath, as so many Indigenous 
people and peace-seeking Colombians 
told me.We are called to hear their cry. 


Kathy Price, staff at KAIROS: Canadian Ecumenical Justice 
Initiatives, visited Colombia on a human rights monitor- 
ing trip in November and December 2001. PWS&D 
funds and participates in the work of KAIROS. To find 
out more about Colombia, check out the new KAIROS 
video reviewed on the back page or write to: 

kprice @ kairoscanada.org. 


Abdul Maruf laughs as he dashes 
between brown mud houses flying his 
kite. Maruf's family left their drought rav- 
aged farm in the Afghan countryside a 
year ago, moving in with relatives near 
Mazar-e-Sharif. Three months later, when 
the war with the ruling Taliban threatened 
to overtake this village, Maruf's parents 
made the decision to flee to safety in 
Pakistan. Maruf put together a kite—one 
of many pleasures banned by the 
Taliban—soon after they arrived. "I like it 
here, but | liked it better at home," he 
says. "If peace comes, | want to go back 
home...and I'll take my kite with me." 


Many Afghans, like Maruf’s family, are now 
faced with the difficult decision of return- 
ing home. While the situation is stabiliz- 
ing, many regions are still unsafe, and the 
food situation is still quite tenuous. 


Action by Churches Together (ACT) 
communicator Jonathan Frerichs 
describes the hunger that plagues the 
poor sections of Kabul. “You see it in 
two-year-olds that look like they are one, 
five-year-olds that look three...and when 
a mother lifts her veil at a nutrition clinic 
and her face is gaunt like her child's. You 
see it when a woman brings her small, 
listless baby to the clinic and you learn 
she has had 16 children but that 10 of 
them have died—a living example of the 
statistic that one out of every four Afghan 
children dies by the age of five.” 


Still, amidst the desolation, hope is 
emerging, like kite flying in a remote 
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photo by Paul Jeltey, ACT 


refugee camp. Frerichs reports that 
despite the bleak environment in Kabul— 
the skeletons of houses hit by rockets 
years ago, a whole complex gutted in a 
recent bombing, and a landscape of life- 
less brown from years of drought—the 
Afghans he met say their hope is growing. 
“Several say that they had finally lost all 
hope during the time of the Taliban, but 
now their hope is coming back.” 


In the midst of the chaos and uncertainty, 
PWS&D continues to work hard to 
ensure that hope replaces hunger. Relief 
work through Action by Churches 
Together and the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank is helping meet the needs of 
refugees and displaced people where they 
are, and helping Afghan communities pre- 
pare for returnees. 


In addition to providing food, clean water 
and medical supplies, ACT members are 
working with refugees and displaced per- 
sons to provide non-formal education, 
sports, income generating projects and 
discussion groups where refugees can 
come to terms with 
their experiences. 


Around Kabul 
ACT and CFGB 
partners are working 
on basic rehabilitation projects. Feeding 
programs nourish malnourished children, 
nursing mothers and widows in Kabul 
and two other centers. Food-for-work 
projects provide food in a city plagued by 
unemployment while helping to repair 
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SEARCHING FOR HOPE IN AFGHANISTAN - 


above: Baz Bibi fills her family's 20-liter 
container with clean water supplied by ACT. 
left: An Afghan refugee mother and children 
walk through a refugee camp on the border 
with Pakistan. 


roads and remove waste that has accu- 
mulated during five years of neglect. 
Quilt-making projects provide an income 
to widows and the unemployed while 
supplying bedding for hospitals and 
refugees. 


In Shalman Camp in Pakistan, Baz Bibi, 6, 
fills her family's 20-litre container with 
water trucked in from a village well by 
ACT. Fresh water in this desolate camp 
in the legendary Khyber Pass is a sign of 
hope. She spent six months as a refugee 
near Peshawar, Pakistan, before her family 
agreed to move to this new camp, closer 
to the Afghan border. Their 
home is on the Shomali¢ 
plain north of Kabul,an | 
area that saw heavy fight- 
ing under the Taliban. They 
hope this will be their last 
stop before home. 


There are many questions 
for the future of Afghans 
like Baz and Maruf. Are 
the years of war nearly 
over? Will this nation 
heal? Can they know 
peace? The answers are 
coming, they have begun 
ll signs of hope. 
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55 years of relief & development 


In the 55 years that have passed since The 
General Assembly first formed a committee 
for emergency relief there have been many 
changes. PVVS&D is still a committee which 
raises funds for emergency relief. We now 
also support long term development pro- 
grams, administer refugee sponsorships and 
conduct development education. The name 
has changed five times. We have grown 
from an ad hoc committee with staff sec- 
onded from other departments, to a stand- 
ing committee with a staff of five full-time 
workers. The!947 Assembly appeal raised 
over $8890.94 and hundreds of pounds of 
clothes. In 2001 PWS&D raised over $2.8 
million for our development and relief pro- 
grams, an additional $3.3 million for our 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank programs. 


Bulletins in the Presbyterian Record have always 
been an important way to raise awareness and 


funds. The ad to the right oad in 
the February 1948 - 
Record. 
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8 ALERT: Food Crisis in Malawi - 2002 


Malawi is facing a critical food security situation. The past year saw a sharp 
decrease in the production of harvests due to drought, floods, soil erosion 
and the reduced use of inputs like fertilizers (due to cost). A dramatic rise 
in maize prices, combined with increasing difficulties in earning wages 
through production, casual labour, or income generating activities has left 
many Malawians hungry and many children suffering from malnutrition. The 
Malawian Government is unable to subsidize the price of maize due to the 
structural adjustment program imposed by the International Monetary 
Fund. The Livingstonia Synod is planning a food relief intervention worth 
over $350,000 targeting 9000 beneficiaries (including 4500 children under 
5) with the support of PWS&D, the Canadian Foodgrains Bank, and CIDA. 


The world context has changed. Some wars 
have started, others have ended. Some areas 
and regions have seen tremendous 
improvements, others—as the result of 
economics, war or natural disasters—are 
worse. Many diseases have been eradicated, 
but HIV/AIDS has had a devastating impact 
on development. Email and the worldwide 
web have revolutionized communications 
with and between partners. We can now 
have a photo from a disaster emailed and 
put on the web within 24 hours. While the 
context and specific work has varied, what 
has not changed is a commitment to 
Christ’s message of reconciling love through 
justice, poverty reduction and support in 
times of disaster. 


Presbyterian Relief Abroad 


There is Urgently Needed... . 
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STREET SCENE IN SOANGHAL iatested rubble 


PWS&D’s development work focuses 
on education, health, water, income 
generation, and agriculture programs 
designed and implemented by part- 
ners overseas. The above photos 
depict work done by the Christian 
Service Committee of the Churches 
in Malawi in 1981. 


|What's in a name? 


; 1947-1949 Presbyterian Section 
Canadian Church Relief Abroad 

1 (Presbyterian Relief Abroad) 

I 

1 1949-1955 Overseas Relief 
Committee (also known as Church 
Relief Abroad) 

; 1955-1957 Committee on 

1 Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Relief 
1 1957-1962 Sub-Committee on 

' Overseas Relief and Inter-Church 

1 Aid of the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Action 

1962-1980 Committee on Inter- 

: Church Aid, Refugee and World 

| Service 


1980-present Committee on 
Presbyterian World Service and 
1 Development 


In the December 1948 Record, The Presbyterian Section Canadian 
Church Relief Abroad encouraged churches to collect funds for the 
post-war relief effort on December 19, 1948. The 1958 Presbyterian 
Record, left, promoted “Refugee Relief Sunday” on March 16, 1958. 
In 1997 the 123rd General Assembly recommended that the first 

’ Sunday in February be annually observed as PWS&D Sunday. 


Six New Boreholes in Mozambique © 


Six new boreholes installed in remote areas 
by the Presbyterian Church of 

Mozambique, with PWS&D’s support in 
2001, have made rural women ecstatic. Each 
well serves 200-500 families, mostly subsis- _ 
tence farmers. Prior to the installation of 
the wells, women were walking from 5-12 
km per day for 20 liters of water for family — 
use. With wells in their own community, 
they have access to virtually unlimited 

water and more time for other tasks. 


Biafra Relief 


Canairrelief was formed in 1969 by 

the Canadian Anglican, United, 

Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 
churches, and Oxfam to fly relief 

into Biafra. The Canairrelief planes 

became part of the international we 
Joint Church Aid airlift, a combined 
Protestant-Lutheran-Roman 

Catholic relief operation into 

Biafra. It cost $488,900 to run the 
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plane for 3 months. Many Presbyterian congregations and individuals doubled their objective for Nigeria-Biafra relief to make this 
mission of mercy possible. The Canadian crew established several records including the largest tonnage of food flown by any one 
aircraft in one night and the largest tonnage of food flown by anyone in any one month of operation.At one point Canairrelief had 
up to four planes flying. During the campaign one plane crashed and all of the crew were killed. VWWhen the Canairrelief flights 
ended with the war in 1970, the PCC continued to support the Presbyterian Church in Nigeria’s development work. 


=, In 1992 PWS&D became a member of the 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank. Many rural and 
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Fair Trade at 50 Wynford 


As of February!, 2002 the coffee machine at 50 Wynford 
Dr. proudly serves Certified Fair Trade coffee. Fairly trad- 
ed coffee helps provide a sustainable income to small 
farmers in cooperatives in coffee-producing countries. In 
this switch, the PCC church office is following the steps 
of the Church of Scotland and the PC(USA). Should 
your congregation be interested in serving Certified Fair 
Trade coffee, you can visit www.transfair.ca or call 
TransFair Canada at |-888-663-FAIR. PVVS&D supports 
-TransFair Canada with a grant each year to help them 
promote and license Fair Trade coffee companies. 


_ North Korea, Mozambique, Nicaragua, Cuba, 


and Malawi, to name a few. 


urban congre- 
gations work 
together to 
grow crops to 
deposit into 
PWS&D’s 
account at the 
“bank”. 
PWS&D has 
used the grains 
for food security 
programs in 


- members from across Canada, 3 members 
from Africa, India and Central America, and 6 
| ex-officio representatives from different 

; departments in the PCC. The meetings alter- 
- nate between Toronto and a region. Pictured 


: Z : ee | above are staff and committee members at 
_ Sierra Leone, Sudan, India, Ethiopia, Eritrea, —- 


| the May 2001 meeting hosted by the 
; Presbytery of Western Han-Ca in Vancouver. 


Relief to North Korea 


On October 23, 2001 1700 metric tonnes of lentils were unloaded at 
Heungnam Port, North Korea. 34,000 bags have now been distributed 
to hospitals, schools and vulnerable families in South Hamgyong 
province. PWVS&D acted as the lead agency of the CFGB for this ship- 
ment worth $4,000,000 (including 4: matching funds from CIDA). We 
are now working on plans for another food shipment in 2002. PWS&D 
is also providing plastic sheeting, seeds and fertilizer and equipment to 
support food production at the Sapyong Cooperative Farm, as a way to 
help improve the food security situation. In April, 2002 PVW/S&D will 
host CFGB members, United Nations and Government of Canada offi- 
cials for a meeting to discuss future work in North Korea. 5. 


a Guatemalan [eMiaere 


In November 2001, PWS&D Program Coordinator Guy 
Smagghe, Committee member Michael Hwang, and 
Administrator Colleen McCue, visited PWVWS&D projects in 
Guatemala as part of a monitoring trip to Guatemala and 
El Salvador. The purpose of the visit was to assess the 
work that has been done by PWS&D, strengthen partner- 
ships and see what work we might do in the future. Below, 
Michael and Colleen share some of their impressions. 


we 


Bringing the journey home ty coteen mccue 


It was already a hot day when our jour- 
ney started at sun-up. We piled our gear 
into the pick-up truck and climbed in. | 
was excited. We were going to visit 
remote communities close to the 
Mexican border. We traveled for a while 
and then veered off the paved highway 
onto a very bumpy, winding road that 
took us higher and higher into the hills 
and mountains of Guatemala. When we 
finally arrived in Ixcan six hours later | 
looked like a wreck. | was sweaty and 
dusty and my nerves were jangled from 
the bumpy ride. | tried to look dignified 
as | stumbled out of the truck. The com- 
munity leaders had gathered to greet us, 
along with a large number of children 
who giggled and smiled when we made 
eye contact. 


photo by Colleen McCue, PWS&D  -. - 


A member of the literacy group in Ixcan, Guatemala 
6. holds her child and reading material. 


We spent the afternoon meeting with 
three literacy groups that make up part 
of the program of the Fraternidad of 
Mayan Presbyterials. The FPM is a strong 
women’s organization within the 
Presbyterian Church in Guatemala which 
reaches out to women to provide sup- 
port for literacy, income-generation, 
vocational training projects and theologi- 
cal reflection. 


We gathered to hear their progress 
reports and discuss the program. The 
women are learning to read and write in 
Kek’chi and Spanish. This is a remote area 
where traditions are strong and the 
women were shy to share their experi- 
ences with us. But their pride was evi- 
dent as they showed us their books and 
how they had learned to count and 
recite the alphabet. One of the women 
asked me how many years | had gone to 
school. When | added up my years of 
primary, secondary and university educa- 
tion, she was amazed. But she laughed 
when | told her that | didn’t know how 
to cook over an open fire or how to 
make a tortilla. What | didn’t share with 
her was how inspired | was by their com- 
mitment and desire to learn, when they 
could so easily become focussed on day- 
to-day survival. | thought of my own life 
in Toronto and wondered what I, likewise, 
was doing to improve myself. 


| am back at work now. When | open the 
mail every day, | am amazed at the gen- 
erosity of Presbyterians from across 
Canada who are sending in money to 
help people they have never met or seen 
before. | think of the people we met and 
the work they are accomplishing. | think 
of the women of Ixcan. Our journey to 
visit those remote communities was long 


photo by Michael Hwang, PWS&D. 


Michael, Colleen, and Guy riding into the mountains of 
Guatemala. 


and difficult and not many people get the 
opportunity to travel there. For a week | 
was your eyes and ears in Guatemala and 
| want you to know that your prayers 
and donations, your faith and trust, are 
making a difference in many lives. 


a by Michael Hwang, PWS&D 
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The maize mill pictured here is part 
of a community development program 
in some very remote Guatemalan 
communities supported by PVWS&D’s 
partner, the Centre for Integrated 
Studies and Community Development 
(CEIDEC). With financial support 
from PWS&D and the Canadian 
International Development Agency 
CEIDEC’s education, agriculture, 
health and income generation projects 
are empowering these remote 
communities towards long-term 
self-sufficiency. 


photo, by Paul Jeffrey 


The journey to Guatemala in November, 
2001 was a travel in time and space. 
Although it took less than |2 hours to 
travel over 4,800 kilometres from 
Vancouver Canada to Guatemala City, the 
difference between the two countries 
was more than day and night. The nights 
were darker in Guatemala and revealed 
different constellations. The day exposed 
beautiful tropical plants, majestic volca- 
noes, warm oceans and soaring blue skies, 
streets filled with people and small shops, 
loud buses spewing black exhaust; broken 
glass embedded on top of walls; women 
and children at streams washing and 
bathing. | had grown up with these sights 
and sounds of the struggle against pover- 
ty in post-war Korea. A mere day's jour- 
ney took me to the other side of the 
global economic scale and to the past of 
my present. 


My memory of our visit to Guatemala is 
captured like a time-lapsed film on fast 
forward. The hours spent on small 
planes, small boats, in the back of pick-up 
trucks, and trekking through muddy trails 
zoom by fast, while the images of people 
and their expressions remain still. The 
anguish and hopelessness on the faces of 
people living in roadside tents contrast 

| sharply with the faces of our partners 
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A journey through time and Space by michael Hwang 


* oh oa 


working tirelessly to build new roads, 
schools, housing, farms and wells on their 
newly acquired land. The sounds of fire- 
crackers and marimba music welcoming 
us were great preludes to the sounds of 
sewing machines and maize mills which 
will provide a new way of life for the hard 
working women of the villages. The 
young and the old recited the alphabet 
and counted to one-hundred to demon- 
strate their resolve to learn. Sun-dried 
wrinkles turned into smiles, and calloused 
hands became soft and warm, when we 
shook our partners’ hands. 


| prepared for the monitoring trip with 
good intentions. | filled my backpack with 
snacks, pens, small toys, first aid and 
school supplies for the children | would 
meet. My good intentions turned into 
dilemma at our first encounter with a vil- 
lage. | simply did not have enough for 
everyone and giving to few would have 
only created trouble. My dilemma quickly 
turned into despair after visiting a few vil- 
lages and greeting hundreds of children. 
My worldly possessions were not enough 
to make any significant impact and my 
backpack was not getting any lighter. 

The monitoring trip quickly turned into a 
self-examination trip, wondering what | 
could do to make any difference at all? 


Then | remembered the past of my pres- 
ent. It took less than a lifetime for Korea 
to rebuild after the war. This was possi- 
ble because of the persistent outreach of 
compassion and assistance from the peo- 
ple of Canada and other developed coun- 
tries. | thought of the words of Albert 
Einstein, "WVe experience thoughts, our 
feelings and ourselves as something sepa- 
rate from the rest. A kind of optical delu- 
sion of consciousness. This delusion is a 
kind of prison for us, restricting us to our 
personal desires and to affection for a 
few persons nearest to us. Our task must 
be to free ourselves from the prison by 
widening our circle of compassion to 
embrace all living creatures and the 
whole of nature in its beauty... We shall 
require a substantially new manner of 
thinking if mankind is to survive. " 


| realized that while the gifts | carried 
with me were not enough to make a sig- 


4 Ce. ame? 
Michael and Catarina Morales, director of the Fraternity 
of Mayan Presbyterials share a refreshing coconut drink. 


do from Canada. | can share what | saw 
and raise awareness about the many chal- 
lenges and issues of injustice that 
Guatemalans face. | can support the work 
our Guatemalan partners are accomplish- 
ing through PWS&D. | can pray for, and 
with, our partners. | can speak out against 
policies or practices in Canada that are 
not fair to countries like Guatemala. | can 
support development in my community, 
so that we can reach out more effectively 
to others. | did not have enough candies 
or toys for everyone we met, but | did 
have enough medicine to treat a girl who 
stepped on a nail while walking barefoot 
in the dark. When she recovers, maybe 
she will walk with a new vision and new 
hope which comes from knowing that we 
are brothers and sisters in God's family. 
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What’s Behind the aor 


Fair wages and safe working conditions are essential to help provide solu- 
tions to long-term poverty. For this reason, PWS&D supports the work of 
The Maquila Solidarity Network (MSN), a Canadian network working with 
groups in Mexico, Central America, and Asia to improve conditions and 
wages for employees in factories and export processing Zones. 


The most common question MSN is asked is “how can we know whether 
the clothes we wear were made under sweatshop conditions? The fact is, 
that it is very difficult to confirm where specific brands are made, and there- 
fore, what the conditions are like. Most apparel companies currently hide 
their manufacturing sites from their customers and shareholders, refusing to 


reveal where they make their 
> OP clothes. With increasing reports 
ull ng ‘ove occurring in hidden factories and 
P a workshops, MSN believes full dis- 


of labour and human rights abuses 


, oure is necessary to demon- 
\ strate to consumers that a compa- 
\ ny is respecting internationally- 
Ry . : recognized human rights. You can 
help MSN pressure the federal 
government to make a small change to the Textile Labeling Regulations to 
require apparel companies to publicly disclose the names and addressses of 
the contractors and subcontractors who produce their clothing. This small 
change will allow you to find out exactly where that product was made, and 
prevent companies from keeping sweatshop abuses secret. 


Under Canadian law, apparel companies are required to provide some infor- 
mation about the clothing they sell: what kind of fabrics are used, the coun- 
try in which the item was made, and the name and address of the company 
that owns the brand. Information about the country and fabric are clearly 
marked on the label. The owner’s name and their address can be found by 
looking up the "CA number" on the label on an Industry Canada website. 
There is nothing to prevent the federal government from also requiring 
companies to disclose the name and address of the factory where the prod- 
uct was made. This information could easily be included in the "CA number" 
files and accessed by members of the public. All it takes is a change in the 
federal regulations. You can help by 


* signing the Maquila Solidarity Network (MSN) petition to the 
Industry Minister. Petitions are available from PWS&D and MSN. 


* cutting the labels off your clothes and sending them to MSN with a 
petition. They will deliver bags of labels to the Industry Minister so 
he knows that these labels aren’t telling us what we need to know. 


* checking out the website www.madquilasolidarity.org for many other 
ways to help stop sweatshop abuses. 


Contact information: 

Maquila Solidarity Network. 

606 Shaw St. Toronto, ON M6G 3L6. 

web: www.maquilasolidarity.org email: info@maquilasolidarity.org 
telephone: 416-532-8584 fax: 416-532-7688 8. 


| earn more about 


Colombia 


Colombian churches, human rights and other 
social organizations are calling on us, their 

Canadian partners, to oppose the massive infu- 
sions of US military aid under a controversial _ 
package known as Plan Colombia. Both the US — 
and Colombian governments claim the $1.3 bil- 
lion in US aid is being used to fight the war o 
drugs. However, many Colombians say its real 
purpose is to strengthen the counter-insurgenc 
efforts by the military and paramilitary that con 
tinue to victimize poor civilians caught in the — 
crossfire. 


Last year, the European Parliament voted _ 
474-to-| to reject Plan Colombia. The Canadian 
government has yet to show the same moral _ 
leadership. Indeed, Canadian church and hea 
rights groups have criticized a deal that saw the 
Department of Defence sell surplus military heli- 
copters to the US State Department, who. then 
sent them to the 
Colombian military 
as part of Plan 
Colombia. 


You can learn more 
about Plan 
Colombia in the 
30-minute video 
entitled “The 
Hidden Story: 
Confronting 
Colombia's Dirty 
War” produced by 
KAIROS: Canadian 
Ecumenical Justice 
Initiatives. Available 
with a user guide, the video is an effective tool | 
for raising awareness about the roots of 
Colombia's decades-long armed conflict, the role 
of the US-sponsored Plan Colombia, and the so- 
called "war on drugs", as well as Canada's con- _ 
nections to the worsening crisis. With the pow-. 
erful testimony of Canadian church partners in 
Colombia who risk their lives each day, the pro 
gram also explores what's needed to bring peace 
and justice to Colombia. It ends with a people's 
call for international support. 


. Confronting Colombia's 
Dirty War 


The Hidden Story costs $20. The user guide that 
includes action suggestions, including sample let 
ters, costs an additional $5. 


To order, visit www.kairoscanada.org 
or write khunt@kairoscanada.org 
or call toll free |-877-403- 8933 


Good 


junk 


Finding God in unlikely places 


was surprised by how many Christians 
were in my class at high school. I 
didn’t hide my faith — friends knew 
I went to church on Sundays, I wore a 
cross visibly from the age of 16, and 
(I hope) my behaviour toward others 
reflected the values I had been taught. 
But in my Grade 12 English class, 
when I made some comment, the girl sit- 
ting next to me — a girl who had played 


find some of the most powerful treatises 
on Christian messages appear outside the 
acceptably Christian sphere. But, in our 
rush to despise the world, we risk missing 
the powerful words God has for us. And 
those most at risk are the youth. 

I work with kids in a suburban church 
and, while I thought my task was to con- 
nect them to the congregation, I increas- 
ingly discover my goal should be to help 


If we tell youth that popular culture is all junk, they won't bother 
seeking God in these places. They will either neglect popular 
entertainment, alienating themselves from their peers, 

or reject the church, frustrated because it has 


no connection to the world 


clarinet in my band class since Grade 9 
— said, “I didn’t know you were a Chris- 
tian.” Turns out her dad is a minister. 
Ripples of conversation spread, and we 
discovered that, within a square of nine 
desks, six of us went to church regularly. 

It’s not surprising this information is 
often, if not hidden, then, certainly not 
volunteered. We keep our church life 
secret because we believe it is part of a 
world distinct from our school or work 
life. But the divide between secular and 
sacred is a false dichotomy. We are not 
called to act that way. 

Some of us know the refrain “This 
world is not my home, I’m just a-passin’ 
through.” It’s easy to shun mass culture 
and focus on what we know to be holy 
and God-breathed. But such thinking lim- 
its where God is and how God operates. I 
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they understand 


them engage the world as Christians. 
God shouldn’t begin and end for them at 
their weekly youth group meetings. 

Youth today are surrounded by mass 
culture. They are the targets for advertis- 
ing and entertainment. If we tell them 
that popular culture is all junk, they 
won’t bother seeking God in these 
places. They will either neglect popular 
entertainment, alienating themselves 
from their peers, or reject the church, 
frustrated because it has no connection to 
the world they understand. 

This point became clear to me during 
rehearsals with our youth band. We were 
practising songs to play in church during 
Advent. One song came from the Chris- 
tian music darlings Jars of Clay and two 
from U2. Some in the band were bored 
by Jars of Clay’s music and, after reading 


Michael Munnik | 


the lyrics, they asked me why I had in- 
cluded it. It’s a bland song about teen 
confusion and depression that includes 
the vague line “Beside your bed / You 
feel left for dead / You kneel in the dark.” 
Compare this with U2, the mega-selling, 
world-renowned group: “Oh, Lord, 
loosen my lips” and “If I have anything / 
I give it to you.” One song adapts the first 
three verses of Psalm 40. When we insist 
on only “sacred” artists, Christian kids 
are cut off from the powerful messages 
of “secular” bands such as U2. 

“Secular” culture has much to offer us. 
Last summer, I led a Bible study based on 
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That’s our vision at The Presbyterian College 


Shaping transformational church leaders who 
¢ know what the church believes and why 
¢ are skilled in gathering, nurturing and equipping 
congregations for ministry and mission. 


If you are interested in studying Reformed theology, 
learning the practice of ministry, and growing your 
Christian life, we invite you to contact us. 


Situated at the heart of Montreal, one of Canada’s most 
vibrant cities, and affiliated with McGill University, one 
of Canada’s foremost academies. 


John Vissers, Principal 
Clyde Ervine, Director of Pastoral Studies 


Generous financial assistance in the form of entrance 
scholarships, tuition scholarships, and bursary assistance. 


For an application form and information about degree programs, 
financial aid, and housing, contact: 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2A8 
Phone: (514) 288-5256 
Fax: (514) 288-8072 
e-mail: presbyteriancollege @ videotron.ca 


“An evangelical and ecumenical community of faith and learning 
in the Reformed tradition ... serving the Church since 1865” 


McGILLIVRAY—ARCHITECT 6) 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 


Toronto, Ontario M4G |1C9 

Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: megarch@idirect.com 

http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 


CROWNEX Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 183 Tel. (416) 503-1288 
E-mail: info@crownex.com www.crownex.com 
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538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P IN9 
Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 
E-mail: womenzel @bbrarchitect.com 

Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com 
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continued 


the movie Magnolia. It’s a dark film with 
entwined stories about sex and drug 
abuse, crime and misogyny. I was silently 
apologizing to parents in the room at the 
deluge of foul language. But the movie 
makes a powerful statement about sin, 
confession and redemption. It has more 
meat on its bones than many stories 
Christian entertainment might offer. 

A young boy in my youth group 
watched the movie and joined the discus- 
sion. He heard us talk about the themes 
in the movie. He saw us look up pas- 
sages in the Bible and explore the film in 
that context. I hope he learned that we 
don’t need to exclude God from enter- 
tainment that doesn’t wear the Christian 
label, that we can legitimately take the 
tools of the world and put them to our 
own use. 

Sometimes, God is so obviously pres- 
ent it’s frustrating to see him overlooked. 
At arecent meeting with my junior youth 
group, I discussed love using the ex- 
ample of Harry Potter and the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone. Some Christians are 
sceptical of Potter because of the book’s 
use of magic and witchcraft. Yet, these 
same elements appear in C. S. Lewis’s 
Narnia tales. We forgive Lewis because 
he explores Christian themes within a 
fantasy setting. What, then, of J. K. 
Rowling? She writes: “Your mother died 
to save you. If there is one thing Volde- 
mort cannot understand, it is love. He 
didn’t realize that love as powerful as 
your mother’s for you leaves its own 
mark. Not a scar, no visible sign ... to 
have been loved so deeply, even though 
the person who loved us is gone, will 
give us some protection forever. It is in 
your very skin.” 

God speaks to us everywhere. This is 
not to say everything is holy: these ex- 
amples are nestled amid messages of 
gratification, selfishness and the idolatry 
of greed. But when we seek God in un- 
likely places, we often discover an aspect 
of God inaccessible through our reliable 
routes. IY 


Michael Munnik is a student of journalism 
and English at Carleton University in Ottawa. 
He serves as youth and family minister at 
Trinity Church, Kanata, Ont. 
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VOX 
Who will sing 


the Lord’s song? 


Choir and worship teams need to give the stage back to the congregation, remembering 
they exist to empower, not to compete with, ordinary unamplified voices 


ohn Bell, composer and member of 

the Iona Community in Scotland, 

has said the renewal of the church 

will only happen with the renewal of 
its congregational song. The church 
needs to hear the radical nature of this 
statement. In our rush to popularize 
worship — to make it more “relevant” 
(i.e., more marketable) to the “seeker” 
(i.e., the consumer) — in an effort to put 
more people in the pews, we have over- 
looked something important: the com- 
munity has forgotten how to sing. 

In contemporary western society, the 
occasions for communal singing are few: 
school music programs, community 
choral organizations, perhaps the na- 
tional anthem at sporting events and 
hymns in our churches. But, in many 
churches, hymns are giving way to a 
handful of choruses, and larger roles are 
assumed by trained choirs and amplified 
praise bands. This is producing a disturb- 
ing result: music is being made by a rela- 
tive handful of trained specialists, and 
songs are no longer sung for education or 
recreation but, rather, consumed as popu- 
lar entertainment. Our sense of com- 
munity, already tenuous in the face of 
rampant consumerism and individualism, 
is significantly weakened by the impend- 
ing death of communal song. 

Thanks to the invention of the phono- 
graph and the radio and, later, a host of 
more advanced sound reproduction 
media, music became a Commodity — 
something packaged and sold — for the 
first time. Of course, music in printed 
form was bought and sold for centuries, 
but physical performance was still neces- 
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sary to bring it to life. This is no longer 
the case. Fewer people are learning how 
to make music, consuming their music 
from CDs, cassettes and radio stations. In 
our churches, these same people are con- 
suming worship music, too: the product 
provided by our choirs, organists and 
praise bands — the “professionals.” This 
phenomenon is killing congregational 
singing everywhere and, with it, one of 
the most powerful ties that binds congre- 
gations together as communities of faith. 


to make real progress in restoring health 
and vibrancy to congregational singing. 
The first and most difficult step will be 
to confront the pervasive performance 
mentality among today’s music and wor- 
ship leaders. Regardless of the preferred 
musical idiom or instrument — organ, 
piano, synthesizer, electric guitar — pro- 
fessional and volunteer church musicians 
must rediscover the primacy and the po- 
tential of the human voice. Centuries of 
emphasis on solo and ensemble perform- 


In our rush to popularize worship in an effort to put more people 
in the pews, we have overlooked something important: 


the community has forgotten 


Professional church musicians, motiv- 
ated to perform the best music possible 
regardless of style or medium, need to be 
aware that what is at stake is the survival 
of what it means to be the church, the 
Body of Christ, in the world. If the wor- 
shipping family loses its sense of com- 
munity, its oneness as Christ’s Body, it 
will simply become a club of those who 
are entertained by worship music rather 
than participants in praise, prayer and 
the proclamation of God’s Word. In this 
light, the so-called “worship wars” be- 
tween proponents of “traditional” and 
“contemporary” music and worship 
styles will be exposed for the sideshows 
they really are. 

Once a truce is called in the worship 
wars, Christian communities will be able 


how to sing 


ance have allowed instruments and 
sound systems to drown out the natural 
sounds of the community’s song, produc- 
ing generations of progressively lowered 
expectations and greater passivity in the 
pews. Too many worshippers come to 
“listen to the sermon” or the choir, rather 
than to give unconditionally of them- 
selves — especially their voices — in 
praise of the Creator. 

Choirs and worship teams need to 
give the stage back to the congregations, 
remembering they exist to empower, not 
to compete with, ordinary unamplified 
voices. The congregation is not the audi- 
ence but the prime singer and actor in 
public worship. This contradicts every- 
thing contemporary popular culture com- 
municates to musicians who are trained 
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CHILDREN™ 


TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 


This acclaimed Canadian music 
programme for children ages 3 
and up is training new teachers 
for several areas across 
Southwestern Ontario. 
Contact: Sandra Poolton 
(Southern Ontario Coordinator) 


1-866-884-3080 


as well as other areas across Canada 


Contact: MYC 1-800-561-1692 


Minimum Requirements: 
GRADE VIII PIANO ¢ GRADE II THEORY 
EXPERIENCE WORKING 
WITH CHILDREN 
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and encouraged to perform from the be- 
ginning and to strive for perfection in 
their art. This is particularly true of clas- 
sically educated musicians, accounting, 
in part, for their widespread resistance to 
other musical styles (viewed by many as 
“dumbed down” or inferior competitors). 
Of course, it is possible to have strong 
congregational singing even with sub- 
stantial amplification. I attended Canada 
Youth 2000 at Brock University, in a 
large auditorium not designed for corpor- 
ate song. Yet, I can attest to the enthusi- 
asm and energy of those hundreds of 
young voices. In most ordinary places of 
worship, however, a comparable level of 
sound output from the band or organ 
would simply knock the stuffing out of 
many a congregation’s vocal efforts. 


Many directors of music and organists 
have functioned historically with their 
backs to the worshipping assembly. The 
renewal of congregational song cannot 
continue without a change to this orienta- 
tion. We need to face the people. Likewise, 
members of the congregation must be able 
to see and hear one another. Inflexible 


“pews must be replaced by chairs that can 


be moved easily, allowing assemblies to 
be seated for singing. When we cannot es- 
cape other Christians, the end product can 
only be a revolution in our theology of 
church: from “me and Jesus” in private 
devotion to the people of God in public 
liturgy, embracing the prayer and praise of 
all cultures, generations and musical tastes. 

Finally, our song will revive and our 
participation will grow when we allow 


The congregation is not the audience but 
the prime singer and actor 


Learning to rely less on literal exact- 
ness would be another step in the 
process. We have to learn to get our eyes 
— and our heads — out of our hymnals. 
For hundreds of years, Christians sang 
hymns lustily in unison, without the 
more recent conveniences of harmony or 
even printed notation. Unison singing, 
like it or not, will have to be the norm if 
group song is to recover its vitality. The 
music chosen does not have to be bland 
and uninteresting: it can be rhythmic 
and full of life. Try the simple folk-like 
refrains of the Iona Community or the 
starkly beautiful chants of Taizé. Such 
songs often contain rich biblical imagery, 
expressing not only praise and thanks- 
giving but the full range of human emo- 
tions — including anger and lament that 
most “praise and worship” music does 
not address. They can be taught without 
instruments. They can be learned quickly 
and sung “by heart” again and again, 
forming part of a permanent repertoire of 
congregational song. And they can intro- 
duce languages other than English into 
worship, which would help our congre- 
gations begin to identify more personally 
with the joys and struggles of the world 
church. 


in public worship 


our music to proclaim God’s Word truly 
for our lives. Some time-worn hymns 
and commercial choruses are simply in- 
capable by themselves of speaking the 
full depth of God’s revelation to people 
today. We need stories, not sound bytes. 
Fortunately, the past 30 years have wit- 
nessed an explosion in new hymn tunes 
and texts, the like of which has not 
occurred since the Reformation. From 
Great Britain to Canada and the United 
States, from Australia to South Africa, 
the English-speaking church is beginning 
to learn the profound insights of such 
writers as Thomas Troeger, Brian Wren, 
Fred Kaan, Ruth Duck and Sylvia Dun- 
stan. Christians are singing the story of 
salvation again. Anthems, choruses, 
chants and classical hymns can still 
speak, but the people’s song must grow 
in its connection to the singers’ minds, 
hearts and souls if it is to have any rele- 
vance in the transforming church. 9 


Chris Fischer, a former member of the 
Worship Advisory Committee of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, is minister of music 
at Dublin Street United Church, Guelph, Ont. 
He is active ecumenically as a worship and 
music clinician and can be reached at office@ 
dublin.on.ca. 
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Allen Bruce Caughey: 


Mr. Amherst Island 


Zander Dunn 


People came from miles away to ask about facts, dates and connections and to seek his counsel 


ruce Caughey died on May 17, 2001, in his 

92nd year. Hundreds came to pay their re- 

spects to him at four visitations. Hundreds 

crammed into St. Paul’s Church on | 
Amherst Island, Ontario, on May 21 to commit 
Mr. Amherst Island into God’s care and to bury 
his body in the soil he loved. 

A renaissance man, Bruce Caughey was in- 
volved in many aspects of life. First and fore- — 
most, he was a Christian who worshipped weekly 
at St. Paul’s. His faith was nurtured there. In every 
way, he was a leader of the congregation — a lusty © 
singer, the clerk of session for almost 50 years, and a sup- 
portive pillar for the various pastors who came and went during 
his tenure. The many lives he influenced are his legacy but so, 
also, is the new church hall he was instrumental in having built. 
It has revolutionized the life of the congregation. And, for many 
years, Bruce diligently attended the meetings of the Presbytery 
of Kingston where, because of his oratorical skills, he was able 
to sway many a debate. 

Bruce put his faith into action beyond the walls of the 
church, As a farmer, he had enough to do with his daily work. 
But that work and his Christian faith led him to get involved in 
founding The Amherst Island Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
Bruce paid his expenses out of his own pocket and never re- 
ceived remuneration for his efforts. For his leadership in bring- 
ing various similar insurance companies together, he was 
inducted into The Ontario Agricultural Hall of Fame in 1998. 

Bruce was part of a group that lobbied for hydro to the 
island, and it arrived in 1938. He was also influential in obtain- 
ing telephone service on the island and served for 14 years as 
its secretary-treasurer. Later, thanks to Bruce, the telephone 
system became part of the efficient Kingston network. 

Because Bruce received all his schooling on the island, he was 
concermed that all island children receive a good education. He 
not only drove the school sleigh and buggy and, then, the school 
bus, he also served on the Napanee district school board and was 
the first chair of the Lennox and Addington public school board. 
Islanders still tell stories about how Bruce would pick them up 
for school, and how they managed to tip the sleigh over into a 
snowbank, much to his consternation. Stories are also told about 
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how Bruce ran the meetings of the board and got the 
__ work done — for the good of the very kids who had 
_ tipped him over. It is typical of Bruce that he never 
received any pay for driving the schoolbus. 

The Masons were also the beneficiaries of 

Bruce’s time and talent. He worked diligently in 
the Lodge in Bath to encourage others. And, 
with the help of islanders with boats, he per- 
formed his duties as district deputy grand master 
well — at a time when the Amherst Islander ferry 
stopped running at 6 p.m. 
All these achievements and connections would 
mean little had Bruce not been a caring and wise man. He 
cared about Amherst Island and worked for its benefit. He 
knew all the stories, all the history, all the skeletons in the clos- 
ets and he shared the local jokes. People would come from 
miles away to ask about facts, dates and connections and to 
seek his counsel. Right to the end of his life, he was lucid and 
filled with love for his island and his family. 

His children have all chosen to live on Amherst Island. His 
older son, Allen, is retired here. His daughter, Beth Forester, a re- 
tired schoolteacher, plays the organ at St. Paul’s. His younger 
son, Bruce Jr., manages the family farm. Helen Caughey, Bruce’s 
wife of 62 years — a dynamo in her own right — is recognized 
as the power behind the throne, whose support and hard work 
made Bruce’s contributions to the advancement of the island 
possible. His five grandchildren and one great-granddaughter 
revered him as Poppy and often came to show him their love. 

For the past few years, Bruce had been a resident of The 
Helen Henderson Nursing Home in Amherstview. He partici- 
pated fully in worship services, special outings, dinner meetings 
and sing-along sessions. Bruce enjoyed receiving visitors and 
sharing his stories with them. He appreciated prayer and the op- 
portunity to participate in the Sacrament of Holy Communion. 

Bruce Caughey expressed his faith in practical terms, gave 
people an example to follow and bequeathed a standard of 
service that continues to challenge any who seek to live as 
Christians in God’s world. 8 


Zander Dunn, in retirement, ministers part time at St. Paul’s Church, 
Amherst Island, Ont. Photo by: Zander Dunn. 
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lrish minister to receive E.H. Johnson Award 


ev. John Dunlop, minister of Rose- 

mary Presbyterian Church in North 
Belfast, Northern Ireland, for the past 
23 years, has been named the recipient 
of the 2002 E. H. Johnson Award for 
mission on the cutting edge. Dunlop is a 
graduate of Queen’s University, Belfast, 
and the University of Edinburgh. He has 
also been awarded two honorary DD 
degrees and two honorary LLD degrees. 
Throughout his ministry, he has 
explored — in lectures, sermons and 
conferences — the importance of under- 
standing one another’s culture, history 
and religion, and the inherent difficul- 
ties that come from churches identify- 


Romanian choir tours Ontario 
Ne the past five years, The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada has become 
heavily involved in various activities in 
its partnership with the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church in Romania. As a way of 
celebrating this connection, the Hungar- 
ian Male Choir, under the direction of 
International Ministries overseas worker 


Brian Johnston, toured Ontario last year, 
visiting several Presbyterian churches. 
Sponsored by International Ministries, 
the tour had a few unusual wrinkles that 
needed ironing before it could proceed. 
Because the choir is composed entirely of 
students from the Protestant Theological 
Seminary in Cluj, Romania, a time period 
had to be chosen that would accom- 
modate their rigid exam schedule. Per- 
mission also had to be given by the 
bishops involved for the graduating stu- 
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ing with particular communities. The 
church has a responsibility to be an 
agent and facilitator of reconciliation, 
he believes. 

Dunlop was the Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland 1992-1993. In 1993, 
he received the Cultural Traditions 
Award in recognition of his “established 
and continuing contribution to debate 
on cultural diversity within Northern 
Ireland.” He is the author of A Pre- 
carious Belonging: Presbyterians and 
the Conflict in Ireland (Blackstaff 
Press, 1985) and has written and pre- 
sented a number of programs for RTE 


dents to begin their employment later 
than usual. And, of course, there were 
visas to obtain from the Canadian em- 
bassy in Bucharest. That the tour went as 
smoothly as it did was due largely to the 
efforts of Barbara Nawratil, mission 
interpretation co-ordinator, Life and 
Mission Agency. 


The Hungarian | 
Male Choir in 
an informal 
mode at 
church offices 
in Toronto 
andina 
formal mode | 
at St.Andrew’s | 
Church, Owen | 
Sound, Ont. 


and Ulster Television. He has visited the 
United States on several occasions at 
the invitation of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.) and the U.S. Catholic 
Conference. 

Currently, Dunlop is: co-convener of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland’s 
Church and Government Committee, a 
member of the Board of Encounter, 
chair of the Joint Independent Group for 
Study and Action, Presbyterian reli- 
gious adviser to Ulster Television, a 
member of the Irish Inter-Church Meet- 
ing, and a patron of Wave Trauma Cen- 
tre and the Northern Ireland Council for 
Integrated Education. 


While in Ontario, the choir performed 
at more than 15 churches, with Knox 
Church, Waterloo, serving as the host 
church. Between concerts, the visitors 
took in a few sights, such as Niagara 
Falls, the CN Tower in Toronto and St. 
Marie Among the Hurons. They also 
spent two days at Glen Mohr Camp, 
engaging in activities arranged by the 
camp staff, and participated in two work- 
shops facilitated by Rev. Alan Stewart of 
Westview Church, Toronto. 

The choir’s last concert of the tour, 
held at Wilfrid Laurier University (Brian 
Johnston’s Alma Mater), Waterloo, was 
recorded and a CD is planned. 
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Roundtable discussions wrap it up 


“\NIS think that being Christian is to be 
nice,” observed Wanda Deifelt, a 
Lutheran pastor from Brazil speaking to 
participants at the national wrap-up of the 
International Affairs Committee’s round- 
table project held at the national church 
offices in Toronto. “What ‘nice’ means is 
Nobody Is Challenged Enough. Our task 
as Christians is to challenge one another 
and ourselves to see if we are following 
the path of the carpenter of Nazareth.” 

From May 2000 to October 2001, the 
International Affairs Committee (IAC), 
in partnership with local planning teams, 
has sponsored five roundtables on inter- 
national issues of concern to the church. 
Topics were chosen by the local planning 
teams and ranged from “peacemaking” 
to “socially responsible investment.” 

The challenge at this last roundtable, 
held November 16-17, 2001, was to eval- 
uate the project as a whole and make 
recommendations for next steps. Two 
delegates from each of the five regional 
roundtables joined members of the [AC 
and staff from International Ministries, 
Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 
ment and Justice Ministries. Together, 
they shared memories and experiences, 
heard other perspectives, and dreamed of 
innovative ways to connect local, 
regional and national participation in 
global education and action. 

In addition to Wanda Deifelt’s presen- 
tation, they were inspired by the work of 


the Peacemaking Program of the Presby- 
terian Church (U.S.A.) (PCUSA). Co- 
ordinator Sara Pottschmidt Lisherness 
described how the concerns of Presby- 
terian Women around issues of a just 
war in a nuclear age led, through a five- 
year study, to a national commitment to 
respond to the believers’ call to peace- 
making. 

With the facilitation of Bob Faris, par- 
ticipants discussed how to connect local, 
regional and national work around 
peacemaking and other global issues. 
Some of the ideas that emerged were: to 
have an educator/animator available at 
the presbytery level and to create effec- 
tive channels of communication at pres- 
bytery and congregational levels; to 
develop a network along the model of the 
PCUSA Peacemaking Program; to be 
both responsive (to structures and oppor- 
tunities already in place) and pro-active 
(in overcoming blockages and bottle- 
necks). 

Short worship services designed by 
delegates from the regional roundtables 
were personal, meaningful and diverse. 
The closing worship, led by the facilita- 
tor, was a deeply moving experience for 
all. (Gail Turner) 


Editor’s note: Reports of each of the 
roundtable discussions, including the 
wrap-up, are available from Justice 
Ministries. 


Good news for Presbyterians Sharing... 
raising “a very positive response” from congregations across Canada, 
Annemarie Klassen, associate secretary for stewardship, Life and Mission 
Agency, announced that Presbyterians Sharing... has not only met but ex- 
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Crieff Hills Community 


Retreat & Conference Centre 
(Owned and operated by 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada) 


Church Secretaries Fellowship — 
May 13-15 $150 
Provides support to the “front liners” 
of our churches. 
“Equipped For a New Decade” 
— fellowship, devotions, support, 
networking, workshops, church tours. 


Volunteer Work Weekend — 
Sept. 6-7 (Friday eve and/or Saturday) 
Come overnight or for the day. Pick a job 
and have fun! Call us to book your spot. 
Meals, accommodation and supplies 
provided. We can accommodate varied 
group types, from families to adult groups. 


Seniors Week — 
Sept. 16-20 (incl. meals, lodging and program) 
Know God — Know the World — and 
Know Yourself! Worship, speakers, off-site 
trips, nature hikes, deluxe accommodation, 
excellent food — reasonably priced. 


Annual Family Barbecue — 
Sun. Sept. 22, 2:30-8:00 p.m. 
Games... Food... Worship 
Phone your numbers in the week before. 


September Fair — 
Sept. 27-28. TLC (Teacher/Leader Course) 
Contact Brian Doyle or 
Dorothy Henderson at church offices: 
416-441-1111, 1-800-619-7301 


Annual Ministers Retreat — 
Oct. |-3 (Co-sponsored by The Renewal 
Fellowship and Crieff Hills Community) 
Inspirational speakers, prayer, worship, 
fellowship, relaxation. 

Women’s Fall Retreat — 
Nov. 8-10 
Worship, plenary speaker, workshop 
sessions, and prayer walk — bring your group. 


ELDERHOSTEL PROGRAMS — 


$575 (incl.accomm., program and meals) 
(Register with Elderhostel Canada) 


ceeded its budget for 2001. When the books closed on the year’s donations, 
$8,630,583 had been received, exceeding the budget by $30,583. The figure 
also represents an increase of $31,000 over the previous year’s giving. An addi- 
tional $30,000 was received from individual donors. 

“This is good news indeed!” said Klassen. “Congregations, large and small, 
continue to work hard to support this budget that funds the mission and min- 
istries of The Presbyterian Church in Canada.” 

Presbyterians Sharing... makes the church’s work through International 
Ministries and Canada Ministries possible. It also provides: support for congre- 
gations in areas such as justice, evangelism, worship, education and steward- 
ship; support for ministers and professional church workers; and funding for 
theological colleges and meetings of General Assembly. 


1-877-426-8056 
Elderhostel # | — June | 6-2! 
° Birding in SW Ontario 
* Rulers of Britain 
* Mennonite Country 
Elderhostel # 2 — Aug. | 8-23 
*“Let’s Go on a Safari” 
* Walks on the Wild Side 
* The Art of Storytelling: a Lost Tradition 


Tel. 519-824-7898 
1-800-884-1525 


www.crieffhills.com 
RR #2, Puslinch,ON NOB 2J0 
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A nurse on a mission 

ebecca Dick, parish nurse at Armour 

Heights Church, Toronto, recently 
took some time off from her role in estab- 
lishing a pilot community health initiative 
to participate in a mission of a different 
kind. As an employee of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses (VON), Rebecca was 
invited on an international nursing and 
community health development under- 
taking to Ecuador at the end of November 
2001. Along with Jean Courville, execu- 
tive director of the VON Eastern Counties 
Branch, Rebecca’s role was to lead a 
strategic planning workshop on the devel- 
opment of a home care program for 
Ecuador. She proved to be a welcome ad- 
dition to the expedition, not only because 
of her practical home care background as 
a parish nurse and her community health 
experience as a VON visiting nurse, but 
also because of her previous experience 
in Ecuador as a member of a medical 
missionary family. She brought with her a 
special understanding of the country, as 
well as the ability to speak Spanish. 
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An opportunity 


to connect Christian Faith and Christian Living. 
Living Your Faith in a Challenging Time. 


SECOND SESSION 


Monday, April 8, 2002 — Monday, May 6, 2002 


Rebecca Dick (left) and Jean Courville 
(right) with Rosa Santamariea, president 
of the Ecuadorian Federation of Nurses. 


The Canadian Nurses Association, on 
behalf of the Ecuadorian Federation of 
Nurses, invited the VON to lead the mis- 
sion because of its key role in establishing 
home care in Canada and its innovation of 
the country’s home and community care 
climate through the establishment of pro- 
grams such as parish nursing. 


According to Mary Thompson, 
a Latin America project officer 
with the Canadian Nurses Associ- 
ation, there is no formal home 
care service available in Ecuador, 
and the country is currently going 
through the process of health re- 
form. Thompson believes the 
VON presentation will provide a 
valuable opportunity for Ecua- 
dorian nurses to begin the process 
toward home care services for 
communities most in need. 

Rebecca says she learned a lot 


from her trip. Meanwhile, the congrega- 


tion of Armour Heights is waiting eagerly 
to hear if she will have the opportunity to 
continue in this kind of work. Alison 
Coke, chair of the health management 
board at Armour Heights, says the con- 
gregation believes the process begun by 
Rebecca and Jean “will make a real and 
positive difference in the physical, emo- 
tional and spiritual lives of those nurses 
and communities of Ecuador.’ 


The Presbyterian College 


Montreal 


announces the annual 


Alison Stewart-Patterson | 
Entrance Scholarship 


Courses can be taken for credit or interest. 
BASIC COURSE (6 p.m. - 7:30 p.m.) 
“Spirituality and Faith” Dr. Nick Athanasiadis 
ELECTIVES (choose one - 8 p.m. -— 9:30 p.m.) 
“From Then to Now: Prof. Stuart Macdonald 
the church over two millennia” 
“Caring for God's People” 
COST 
Regular rate: 
$130 per course or $230 for two courses during the same term 
Retired Person's rate: 
$115 per course or $210 for two courses during the same term 


The Rev. John Henderson 


For more information, contact Susan Sheridan at: 
Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, ON M5S 2E6 
phone: 416-978-4503 fax: 416-971-2133 
e-mail: knox.college@utoronto.ca 


for a woman candidate for ordained ministry 
studying at the College. 


(The award will take into account contribution 
to church life and economic need, 
as well as academic abilities.) 


For information, contact: 
Dr. John Vissers, Principal 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, QC H3A 2A8 
(514) 288-5256 
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Church of Scotland Moderator visits PCC 

hurch of Scotland Moderator Rev. John Miller and his wife, Mary, are making a 

brief visit to Canada this month on a trip sponsored by the E. H. Johnson Memorial 
Trust and Evangel Hall, Toronto. John Miller has been a parish minister in the 
Castlemilk Project, a low-income housing development near Glasgow, for 30 years. 
Although it has had its share of problems since it opened 50 years ago, the Millers 
have ministered, lived and raised their children within Castlemilk, determined not to 
let the dream of dignified low-income rental housing die. Fifty thousand people live 
in the five-square-kilometre area. 

While in Toronto, the Moderator will take part in a roundtable discussion with exec- 
utive directors from Toronto inner-city missions at St. Andrew’s Church (King Street). 
St. Andrew’s has been involved with the Out of the Cold program for a number of 
years. In Toronto, he will also meet with provincial government officials to share his 
experience with housing problems faced by economically disadvantaged people. 

On Sunday, March 17, Miller will preach at the 11 a.m. service at Central Church, 
Hamilton, Ontario, and at the 7 p.m. service at Knox Church (Spadina Avenue), Toronto. 

The Millers will also visit the Presbytery of Ottawa, where they will be the guests 


of Presbyterian members of Parliament at a reception on Parliament Hill. 


oa scan: 


Volunteers in congregations 
do work of 11 clergy, 

survey finds 

The hours worked by volunteers in the 
two largest Protestant denominations in 
the Netherlands are an equivalent to 
having an extra 11 full-time clergy per 
congregation, according to the findings 
of a recent survey. The survey of the 
two denominations found that, on aver- 
age, 114 volunteers were active in each 
congregation, spending an average of 
four hours per week on voluntary activ- 
ities such as producing newsletters, par- 
ticipating in youth and children’s work, 
and serving as church elders. (ENJ) 


U.S. church council and envir- 
onmental group join forces 

The National Council of Churches 
(NCC) in the United States has joined 
forces with a leading U.S. environmental 
group to launch an advertising campaign 
to promote alternatives to controversial 
plans for oil drilling in an Alaskan wild- 
life refuge. The first-ever joint television 
and newspaper advertising campaign by 
the NCC and the Sierra Club, one of the 
longest-established environmental 
bodies in the U.S., says oil drilling in 
“special places” such as the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge in Alaska does 
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not provide the answer to meeting the 
energy needs of the U.S. (END 


Russian church puts damper 

on Putin’s hope of papal visit 
Russia’s president, Vladimir Putin, who 
visited Poland in January, has said his 
country is “proud of the Pope” and that 
he expects during his time as head of 
state to host a visit by Pope John Paul 
II. However, Putin’s remarks, made in 
an interview with a Polish newspaper, 
were sharply criticized by the head of 
Russia’s Orthodox Church. Patriarch 
Alexei II said he would be unwilling 
to meet the pontiff until the Roman 
Catholic Church ceased its “expansion” 
in former Soviet territories. (EN/) 


Monks’ relationship with 
Italian fashion designer 
habit forming 

The Third Regular Order of Francis- 
cans of Assisi, Italy, have asked a Milan 
fashion designer to redesign the black 
habit worn by monks for the past 150 
years. The new habits, designed by 
Elisabetta Blanchetti, are grey, made of 
lightweight wool and have breast pock- 
ets, which are convenient, the monks 
have discovered, for carrying cell 
phones. (The Church Herald) 
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Move for Scottish church unity threatened by role of bishops and elders 


A: ambitious scheme for church union 
in Scotland is under threat because of 
grassroots opposition within the Church 
of Scotland, the largest partner in the 
process. The church’s General Assembly 
will decide in May whether it can con- 
tinue with the Scottish Church Initiative 
for Union after consultations revealed 
that a large number of congregations 
failed to support it, according to a report 


leaked to the news media. 

At the root of the difficulties are con- 
cerns about the authority of bishops and 
the role of elders in a united church, 
echoing 400-year-old Christian divisions. 
The Church of Scotland has historically 
rejected the office of bishop, but it is cen- 
tral to the ministry of the Scottish Epis- 
copal (Anglican) Church. 

Some Church of Scotland congrega- 
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tions are concerned the authority of the 
distinctive Presbyterian office of elder 
will be put at risk by the union scheme. 
Other church members fear a united 
church based on “maxi-parishes” formed 
from the denominations taking part — 
oné of the scheme’s proposals — would 
introduce a top-heavy structure with too 
much bureaucracy. 

The Scottish Church Initiative for 
Union also includes the Scottish Episco- 
pal Church, the Methodist Church and 
the United Reformed Church, but the 
Church of Scotland is numerically dom- 
inant with more than 600,000 communi- 
cant members. (EN/) 


Anglican Church sells 
General Synod offices 

he Anglican Church of Canada’s 

governing body, General Synod, 
has completed the long-planned sale 
of its three-storey building in down- 
town Toronto, netting $3.65 million, 
and is moving ahead with plans for 
new headquarters. The purchaser of 
the church property plans to build a 
mixed-use residential and office com- 
plex on a site that includes the present 
General Synod building. 

When Phase I of that project, a 17- 
storey tower, is completed (scheduled 
for the fall of 2003), the General 
Synod will move into four floors of - 
the new building. Then, the old three- 
storey building will be demolished © 
to allow construction of Phase II, — 
a building that will also house the — 
Anglican Book Centre, the church’s 
nationally known bookstore. oS 

According to the denomination’s 
general secretary, Jim Boyles, the sale 
is not the result of the residential — 
school crisis and will have a neutral 
effect on the church’s severely strained _ 
finances. Hundreds of native people - 
are suing the Anglican Church over al- 
leged and proven abuses suffered in — 
the national boarding school system. — 
The sale price received by General 
Synod will be used to purchase the — 
new facilities — 3,600 square metres 
of office space. (Anglican Journal) 
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Ministering 


Tony Plomp 


to ministers 


question: / saw a good question the other day: “Why are pastors so 
difficult to pastor?” or, in more Presbyterian language, “Why are 
ministers so difficult to minister to?” 


t would seem to me it is difficult to 

minister to ministers because they be- 

lieve there is a perception in the pew 

that ministers are, as someone once 
put it to me, “God-sufficient.” Aren’t 
ministers supposed to be people of un- 
usually strong faith, a cut above the rest? 
They may get physically ill, but they 
must be towers of spiritual strength, 
people who never doubt, never struggle 
with “the sins that so easily beset us,” 
and never show weakness of any kind. 
They are not ever to be despondent or 
depressed or be flawed characters. All 
such would undermine the legitimacy of 
their calling, wouldn’t it? 

It’s rank nonsense, of course. There are 
some individuals who may well fit, or 
closely approximate, the “tower of spirit- 
ual strength” ideal of the clergy held by 
some people. They are simply strong per- 
sonalities. Whatever problems they do 
have they are able to deal with quietly with 
trusted colleagues or by consulting other 
professionals. They are richly blessed. 

Then there are ministers who do, in 
fact, try to keep a “stiff upper lip” through- 
out whatever afflicts them personally be- 
cause they want to set an example to the 
flock. If they have any doubts or struggle 
with faith issues, they are not about to im- 
pose them on the congregation, although 
they may share them with others in more 
intimate settings. If they are despondent, 
emotionally drained or even depressed, 
they are loath to tell too many people be- 
cause they believe others will perceive 
them as having failed as leaders. 
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Many years ago, I visited the elderly 
spouse of a minister, then a widow. In 
her usual frank manner, showing a deep 
trust between us, she reviewed the clergy 
she had known over a lifetime, noting 
their strengths, weaknesses and peculiar 
foibles. “Quite frankly, Tony,” she 
mused, “I have found all ministers are a 
bit strange!” 

I burst out laughing at her categorical 
statement. “So, you think I’m a bit 
strange, too, eh?” I responded. She did 
not reply, now relying on her sometimes 
convenient hard-of-hearing pose, al- 
though there was a twinkle in her eyes. 
I truthfully took no offence. After all, 
when all is said and done, we are all “a 
bit strange.” We are “peculiar people.” 
“All fall short of the glory of God.” 

At the end of that conversation, she 
and I both agreed the life of the clergy 
would be made immensely more agree- 
able if everyone in the pew realized 
“all ministers are a bit strange.” As the 
Apostle Paul wrote, “We have this treas- 
ure [the gospel] in earthen vessels” or, as 
a colleague said recently, we are all 
“cracked pots.” It is amazing that God 
chooses such to help spread his Word. 

I believe most people in the pew are 
far more compassionate and loving than 
many clergy think. When the need arises, 
they are supportive and encouraging, 
often in wonderfully surprising ways. [3 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
tony_plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C.V7C 483. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Manotick, 
Ont., held a mortgage burning ceremony last year 
to celebrate the final payment on the mortgage of a 
$310,000 addition completed in 1985.Taking part in the 
ceremony were: (L to R) Rev.Sam Livingstone, interim 
moderator; Nicolas Cunningham, youth representative; 
Judy Hehn, chair of the board of managers; Brad Williams, 
clerk of session; Adrian Auret, minister of Knox; Kaitlin 
Buchanan, youth representative; Dale Gilmer, ceremony 
committee member; Peter Cummings, chair of the prop- 
erty committee; and Larry Ellis, ceremony committee 
member. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
Saanich Peninsula Church, 
Sidney, B.C., burned the mort- 
gage and interest-free loans on 
its building (constructed in 
1990) last year. Striking the blow 
toward a debt-free building is 
trustee Russ Graham, while Rev. 
Barbara Young looks on. 


THE WOMEN’S FELLOWSHIP 
GROUP of Calvin Church, Kitch- 
ener, Ont., served a hearty meal 
to 55 volunteer workers with 
Habitat for Humanity who had 
just completed a house for a 
family in need. Helping out 
were: (L to R) Helen Wishart, 
Betty Jane Rose, an unidentified 
Habitat volunteer, Cathy 
Payne and Myrna McNeill. 


Presby' erian Chureh 


_ Rev. J.D. Ferrier 


Ba BTL £4 Ors 
SUNDAY SERVICE 9:30AM 


RAAT FORRES, 


PAM MCKINLEY stands beside 
the new church sign designed 
by her late husband, Bill McKinley, 
while he was a member of the board 
of managers at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kinburn, Ont. 


_- REV. ANGUS MCGILLIVRAY and his 
<X\ wife, Kathleen, were honoured by 


_ Newmarket, Ont., at a pot-luck dinner 
_ and gathering recognizing his retire- 
ment from active ministry, including 
16 years at St. Andrew's. 


Correction: A People and Places 
caption in the February Record 
(page 42) inadvertently identified 


Mervin Cairns of St. Paul’s Church, 
Oshawa, Ont., as Melvin. Our 
apologies to Mervin. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF First Church, Trail, B.C., donated $25,000 
for a surgical suite in the new ambulatory care expansion at Trail 
Regional Hospital. The suite will be named in memory of Malcolm 
MacKenzie, a longtime elder of the congregation. Holding the cheque 
are: (L to R) CEO Rick Riley, elder Arnold Klit, Rev. Gavin Robertson, 
elder Ruth Mcllvenna and Gerry Brown of the Hospital Foundation. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Parkwood Church, Ottawa, honoured Rev. Floyd 
and Claire McPhee for their contribution to the life of the congregation on 
the occasion of Floyd’s retirement after 23 years as Parkwood’s min- 
ister. Tne McPhees were presented with gifts, a dinner and a cheque. 


“aasoneonennnasonas’ 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Brandon, Man., held a sod-turning 
celebration for its new wing last year. Handling the 
shovels are clerk of session Connie Brown and city councillor 
Errol Black, while some of the Sunday school children look on. 
The new facilities will include a lift,a universal access washroom 
and upgrades to the existing washrooms, a permanent nursery, 
a study, a new kitchen and improvements in classroom 
space/meeting area. 


REV. LESLIE AND WINN FILES were honoured by the 

congregation of New St. James Church, London, Ont., 

on the occasion of Leslie’s retirement after 23 years 

of ministry at New St. James. The congregation pre- 

sented the Fileses with gifts, and a portrait of Leslie 

V/ will be hung in the church. He was also hon- 
oured with the title minister emeritus. 


FIVE MEMBERS OF St. Andrew's Church, Ajax, Ont., are 
pictured at Pearson Airport in Toronto prior to depart- 
ing for Guatemala on a mission trip to help build homes last 
summer. The Canadians also brought along medical supplies, 
clothing and toys for the Guatemalans. Waiting patiently to 
leave are: (L to R) Nancy Polkowski, Krysten Norton, Lisa 
Gillman, Sarah Soetens and Richard Polkowski. 
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THE YOUTH GROUP OF Langley Church, Langley, 
B.C., spent a week at McLeese Lake last summer 
leading a vacation Bible school and doing work 
projects in the community. This was the third year 
of making the trip in conjunction with the Cariboo 
Presbyterian House Church. 


THE CHILDREN OF Nassagaweya Church, Nas- 
sagaweya, Ont., presented their millennium play 
to the Heritage House retirement home in 
Guelph, Ont., and to the Nassagaweya Historical 
Society. The play, written by the Sunday school 
families, covered the 164 years of the 
church and the community. 


THE CONGREGATION OF > ; 
Burns Church, Milverton, 
Ont., hosted an anniversary 
service and presentation 
marking the 50th year of Rev. 
Walter Allum’s ordination. 
Family members and guests 
from his previous congrega- 
tions joined Walter and his 
wife, Rev. Helen Allum, in the 
celebration. 


<< THE CONGREGATION 
OF Knox Church, 
Wallaceburg, Ont., sur- 
prised its minister, Hugh 
Appél, with a reception and 
a gift as he celebrated the 
25th anniversary of his 
ordination on June 18. 
Hugh and his wife, Jane, 
are shown ready to cut 
the cake. 


AS PART OF ITS 150th anniversary celebration, 
the congregation of Orillia (St. Andrew's) Church, 
Orillia, Ont., dedicated a plaque to the glory of 
God and to “those who have served their Lord 
and spread the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” Admiring 
the plaque are Rev. Ted Thompson (left),“a son of 
the congregation” and the anniversary speaker, 
interim minister lan Johnston and elder 
Elbert Anderson. 


~e 


Ske 
% x SON 
é \ * 


The Jesus’ Little Helpers Youth Group 
of Knox Church, Brantford, Ont., held 

a special 15-month project, designating 
half of the money saved in their offering 


box for the children’s mission project in 
Malawi. The children saved enough to 
buy 20 mosquito nets to help protect 
families from malaria. 
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WHEN REV. PAUL MEYERS returned to West Vancouver > 
Church from General Assembly last year,he noticed > 
some members of his usually dressed-up congregation in 
casual clothes. He decided to decree July 15 as T-shirt 
Sunday, with recognition for the tackiest T-shirt. During 

the “children’s time” at the worship service, the children 
chose the finalists and the congregation chose the winner 
by cheering. Although the winner, Andy Whitelaw, is not 
pictured, five other worthy contestants were: (L to R) 
Erskine Blackburn, Mary Mahaffy, Rev. Paul Meyers, 

Bob Alexander and Harold McDonald. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Trinity Church, Grenfell, Sask., celebrated its 
10th anniversary last year. Guest preacher at the anniversary service on 
June 10 was Rev. lan Morrison, general secretary of the Life and Mission 
Agency. He was joined in conducting the service by lay pastor Dennis Irving 
and student minister Sandy Sutherland of Montreal. Among the highlights 
of the celebration was the burning of the mortgage on the church building, 
a feat accomplished in only seven years. Cutting the anniversary cake were 
Jordan Welch, who turned the sod for the church's construction, and Rev. 
John Schlamp, the congregation's oldest member. 


ON HER 103RD 
BIRTHDAY, 
Jessie Winters of St. 
Andrew’s Memorial 
Church, Port Credit, 
Ont., celebrated 
Communion with 
Rev. Jim Cooper 
and her family. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW donated to Knox 
Church, Bobcaygeon, Ont., by Marjorie Oliver was 
dedicated last year. Joining Marjorie by the win- 
dow are its creator, Scotty Giffen (right), of 
Haliburton, Ont.,and Rev. Doug Scott. 


“BAD GIRLS OF THE BIBLE” was the theme of an event attended by 75 women from around 
Cape Breton Island at St. Andrew's Church, North River, N.S., last year. The women enjoyed 
breakfast served by the men’s breakfast club, then moved to the sanctuary for devotions 
and a quiz game based on the theme. The event, which proved so popular it is to be held 
annually, was the brainchild of Shirley Murdock, minister of the North River-North 
Shore pastoral charge, currently studying for ordination at Knox College. 


& 
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Church on Sunday, Work on 
Monday: The Challenge of Fusing 
Christian Values with Business Life 
by Laura Nash and Scotty McLennan 
(Jossey-Bass, 2001). Reviewed by 
Dwight Browns. 


Nash and McLennan do a good job of 
identifying a need for understanding and 
equipping the community of faith where 
the church and living one’s faith daily in 
a business environment intersect. They 
discovered that, sometimes, true experi- 
ence and feelings about personal rela- 
tionships between clergy (the church) 
and business people are glazed with 
candy coating. When they enquired as to 
the status of these relationships, the ini- 
tial response was often to suggest a solid 
and respectful relationship. A little prod- 
ding often revealed these relationships 
were superficial with the underlying feel- 
ings that neither had much of substance 
to offer to the other. 

The authors confirm the business 
community’s recently renewed interest in 
things spiritual, but quickly point out 
there is a distinction made between 
things perceived as “religious” and “spir- 
itual.’ They also identify the complica- 
tions experienced within the business 
environment in a pluralistic society that 
is uncomfortable with the perceived 
absolutism of the church. Nash and 
McLennan attempt to identify barriers 
raised by both church and business com- 
munities, discussing each at length. Each 
chapter includes observations and ques- 
tions for personal reflection and sug- 
gested action to help the reader work 
through some of the issues. 

Nash and McLennan say their pur- 
pose in writing this book was “‘to offer a 
wake-up call: the task of creating bridges 
between faith and business has been 
neglected for too long.’ They continue: 
“We encourage you to use this book pri- 
marily as a diagnostic tool for testing the 
attitudes and accomplishments within 
your Own experience, and as a common 
resource for discussing these factors to- 
gether with other concerned individuals 
inside and outside the church.” 


42 


If there is a criticism, it is that the 
authors do not seem to have a clear def- 
inition of “lay ministry,” though that may 
be neither necessary nor their intent. If 
you are a Christian, if you are a Christian 
business person, if you are clergy with 
business managers as congregants, this is 
a provocative and must-read book! 


Dwight Browns is co-ordinator of the 
FLAMES year of “Equipping the laity.” 


Holding On: Poems for Alex by 
Cathy Sosnowsky (Creative Connec- 
tions Publishing, 2001, $16.95 plus 
$3.50 shipping). Reviewed by Tom 
Dickey. 


Three days after his 17th birthday on 
December 9, 1992, Alex Sosnowsky was 
killed when he fell through the roof of a 
tennis bubble. In the year that followed, 
Alex’s mother, Cathy, composed more 
than 140 poems dealing with her grief. 
“Every blossom, every falling leaf was 
imbued with meaning, and I had to write 
it down — however unclear that ‘mean- 
ing’ was,” Sosnowsky writes in her illu- 
minating and moving introduction to 
Holding On: Poems for Alex. The book 
contains a selection of 35 poems written 
over an eight-year period. “I am now 
aware that their style changed as I be- 


came more conscious of poetry as form, 
and their content lightened as I recon- 
nected with the larger world around me,’ 
she acknowledges. “Putting this collec- 
tion together, in fact, has been another 
significant step on my journey, another 
source of joy. Like T. S. Eliot, I have re- 
joiced, ‘having to construct something on 
which to rejoice.” 

Sosnowsky need not have worried 
about form. The poems in Holding On 
are well-constructed and thoughtful. Yet, 
they are also infused with a bittersweet- 
ness that could only have come from a 
heart crying out. Anyone who has experi- 
enced the horror of losing a child, or felt 
the chill of imagining it, will cry out with 
her. Everyone who has experienced grief 
will identify with her definition: “‘a bath- 
tub full of stinging nettle / a deep dark 
hole / a chasm.” Even the titles of Sos- 
nowsky’s poems can evoke sadness: 
“Graduation Photos,” “The Empty 
Room,” “Christmas, Six Years After,” 
“The First Spring” (“Who ever thought 
blossoms / could hurt?’”). 

The poems also reveal something 
about Alex. In her introduction, Sos- 
nowsky writes that, as a little boy, her son 
would tell people he wanted to be an or- 
nithologist when he grew up. (“A what?” 
they’d ask). His love of birds is evident in 
imagery throughout Holding On (“Bro- 
ken ribbed — he really couldn’t fly. / We 
mourn him, broken too.’) and in Alex’s 
sketches that help illustrate the book. 

Another great love in Alex’s life was 
kayaking. After reading Holding On, it is 
easy to understand why kayaking should 
also figure prominently in his dying. Al- 
though the Sosnowskys attend a Presby- 
terian church, it was a native shaman who 
blessed Alex’s ashes before they were re- 
leased, along with his pierced and over- 
turned kayak, into his favourite river. “We 
needed an Indian / to scatter the ashes. / 
Our own black-robed priest, / the church 
and the coffin / oppressed his light spirit,” 
Sosnowsky writes in “River Burial.” And, 
“We needed the shaman / slow moving 
deep seeing / to transform the ashes: / boy 
into man / man into river. / Now his ashes 
are flowing / through all of our world.” 
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Incidentally, although it was a shaman 
that helped to release Alex for the next 
step on his journey, it was Sosnowsky’s 
“own black-robed priest,” Ian Victor 
(minister of West Vancouver Church at 
the time), whom she credits with helping 
her back from her journey to hell. 

It is remarkable how much a slim 
book of poetry can contain. In choosing 
35 poems from the hundreds she has 
written, Cathy Sosnowsky must have 
faced a formidable task. By all indica- 
tions, she chose well. Reading Holding 
On: Poems for Alex brings both pain and 
comfort. In the end, it is the book’s last 
two lines that seem to shine through: 
“Now sit and sun yourself, / and dream 
of those you love.” We should all be 
blessed with such moments. 


Available from: Holding On, 2575 Bellevue 
Ave., West Vancouver, B.C. V7V 1E3 or online 
at www.creativeconnectionspublishing.com/ 
profile/holdingon/. 


Hanging on 


We're trying to hang on 
to this elusive child, 


cementing a bronze plaque 
to a giant grey rock 
(the river rushing below it), 


enlarging an earlier image, 

framing it in silver: 

a five-year-old, running, laughing, 
his flying feet splashing drops of sun 
light across a pool-drenched beach, 


naming a star in the heavens: 
Alex Sosnowsky, number 21729 
(forgetting that the steadfastness 
is only an illusion), 


printing words on paper 
seeing if black and white 
can still, distill, his spirit. 


But Alex keeps running, 
keeps flowing, 
keeps laughing. 


It may be, 
we might have to, 
let him go. 


— Cathy Sosnowsky 
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Men Coping With Grief edited by 
Dale A. Lund (Baywood, 2001). 
Reviewed by Zander Dunn. 


This book contains papers delivered at 
the 12th International King’s College 
Conference on Death, Dying and Be- 
reavement in 1994. Some of the papers 
are technical, full of jargon, statistics and 
footnotes. Some are easy to read — per- 
sonal experiences, stories, even poems. 
All the chapters list recommendations 
and insights worthy of careful scrutiny. 

There are few surprises here and 
much common sense. There are also 
some excellent suggestions for dealing 
with grief and, especially, for relating to 
men who have been bereaved. I have 
highlighted many sections to which I will 
return. It is good to have so much wis- 
dom together in one volume. 

The book is divided into three sections. 
The first section relies on history, philo- 
sophy, culture, theory and personal experi- 
ence to deal with conceptual issues related 
to death. The second section deals with 
original research regarding men in various 
grief situations. The final section exam- 
ines helping techniques and therapies. 

The third section contains a chapter 
by Alan Stewart, a minister of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. His paper, 
entitled “Grief of the Abused Male,” is 
both interesting and shocking but also 
helpful. Stewart has adapted the 12 Steps 
of Alcoholics Anonymous to relate to 
abused men. His anecdotes, illustrations 
and insights indicate he has a unique 
ministry in our church that should be 
shared and celebrated. The fact that 250 
men disclosed abuse to him is indicative 
of how needed his ministry is. 

Male abuse is seldom recognized be- 
cause men have been taught they are not 
victims. Men are always tough, winners, 
successful. Abused men learn not to 
grieve. They must keep up the pretense 
of male invincibility. Men are afraid to 
be intimate with other men because that 
would not be manly. That’s why Stewart 
believes support groups are so vital. It 
takes other men to help an abused man 
who needs to express his grief — either 
about his abuse or about other parts of 
his life. Stewart’s contribution is one of 
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The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 lona Drive, Vancouver, BC Vé6T 2E8 
Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, reunions 
or just as a gift to visitors of your church. 
Choose from our wide selection of plates, 

mugs, etc., and let our artist capture 
the beauty of your church on 
fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund-raiser for 
your school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Toll free: 1-888-532-4788 


Answers to Presbyterian quiz 
from page 26 

1.(b) two sacraments: baptism and the 
Lord's Supper 

(a) every Sunday 

(b) anyone 

(c) a minister present 

(a) receive Communion with their 
parents’ permission after instruction 
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briefly noted — 


Mission staff departures: Brian 
Johnston, for Romania, Jan. 29 


Notable appointments: Matthew Kim, 
as Presbyterian chaplain, University of 
Alberta, by the Presbytery of Edmonton- 
Lakeland. Also received presbytery 
approval to proceed toward ordination. 


Taste test for justice: Conducted among 
staff at church offices, Toronto, who re- 
cently voted to switch to fair trade coffee. 
(Now, where can we find some fair trade 
doughnuts ... ?) 


BANGOR, N. IRELAND — Four superb 
cottages in traditional Irish style (half-door, 
log fire). Sleep 2-6. Peaceful, rural setting. 
A few minutes drive to the coast. Family run. 
E-mail: eh@sunnysidecottages.co.uk. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Travel for 
$28 US a night for two. Call 800-881-1940. 
(www.icbbn.com). 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR (part- 
time) required for growing urban congre- 
gation; electronic organ and grand piano. 
Blended worship music styles. For infor- 
mation, call Essa Road Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. Tom Cunningham, Tel: 705- 
726-6291,59 Essa Road, Barrie, ON L4N 3K4 
or e-mail essard@sympatico.ca. 


ORGANIST WANTED: upbeat Anglican 
Church, for Sunday services, weddings, 
funerals, choir (Wed. Eve). Salary based 
on experience. Résumés to: Wardens, 
Prince of Peace, 565 Mosley Street, 
Wasaga Beach, ON LOL 2P0, e-mail: 
jwebb@georgian.net. 


THE CHOIR SOUNDS GREAT. Find out 
how easy, affordable and rewarding it 
is to record your own professional CD. 
www.TheAudioGroup.ca 1-888-410-8248. 


WEXFORD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
needs ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR for 
one weekly service, small 4-part choir, 
2-manual Baldwin with full pedalboard. 
Experienced, dedicated church music 
leader wanted. Send résumés to: Wexford 
Presbyterian Church, 7 Elinor Avenue, 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 3H1. 


Moving? 
You can change your address online at 


www.presbyterian.ca/record 
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the most underlined sections of my copy. 

Four of the contributors are Can- 
adians. Peggy Anderson is a bereavement 
consultant in London, Ontario. Kathleen 
Gray is a nurse and bereavement counsel- 
lor in Montreal. Paul Sakalauskas is a 
funeral director in Hamilton. And Alan 
Stewart has been the minister of West- 
view Church in Toronto since 1990. Their 
papers rank among the most interesting. 

Sam Keene’s opening paper gets this 
anthology off to a rousing start. The other 
papers I found most helpful were Chapter 
4, “The Vietnam War: An Ongoing Na- 
tional Grief Response,” Chapter 5, “Gay 
Men: Grieving the Effects of Homo- 
phobia,’ and Chapter 6, “Emerging from 
the Anguish: A Father’s Experience with 
Loss and Grief.” 


Zander Dunn, in retirement, ministers part 
time at St. Paul’s Church, Amherst Island, Ont. 


Book briefs 


Be Not Afraid: Overcoming the Fear of 
Death by Johann Christoph Arnold 
(Plough, www.plough.com, 2002). Stories 
of ordinary people’s final days that will 
help overcome the fear of death and the 
pain of grief. 


The Giveaway God: Ecumenical Bible 
Studies on Divine Generosity by John 
Bluck (World Council of Churches, 
2001). Meditations based on both gospel 
readings and the church’s seasons. 


Julian’s Cell: The earthly story of 
Julian of Norwich by Ralph Milton 
(Northstone, 2002). A historical novel 
about an enigmatic mystic who is seen 
by some as a forerunner of modern coun- 
sellors, psychiatrists and social workers. 


How to Survive Being a Presbyterian 
by Bob Reed (Reed-Gordon, 2001). A 
merry manual celebrating the funny 
foibles of the Frozen Chosen. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 
payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 


Music 


Scottish Songs: A collection for 
Burns Night by Leslie Jost (Douglas 
Beattie Productions, 2001, $20). 
Reviewed by Helen Grant. 


It’s January, and I’m listening to some 
Scottish music. There’s always a lot of it 
about during this month, what with Hog- 
manay, New Year’s Day, Old New Year’s 
Day (a distant memory, but still a reason) 
and, of course, Robert Burns Day and 
preparations for it. 

Six of the 12 songs on this CD by 
Leslie Jost are by Burns. Most are well- 
known favourites — “Afton Water,” 
“Annie Laurie,’ “O Whistle and Ill 
Come to Ye, My Lad” and “The Piper 0’ 
Dundee.” And whether it’s something 
plaintive and haunting, like “My Love Is 
Like a Red, Red Rose” or “Ae Fond 
Kiss,” or jaunty and carefree like “Charlie 
Is My Darlin’” or the “Lewis Bridal 
Song,” this young Ontario soprano gets 
right into the spirit in her lovely, pure, 
clear voice. I don’t agree with the senti- 
ments of the last track, but it has a catchy 
tune and, as with all the others, Leslie 
sings it beautifully. 

The band accompanying Leslie uses 
different combinations of instruments to 
produce variety and sympathetic har- 
monies. To help with lyrics not so well- 
known or remembered, the words are 
printed on the CD liner, as well as a glos- 
sary of Scottish terms. 

So whenever a feeling of Scottishness 
comes over you, here is a CD for some 
contented nostalgia. 


Helen Grant is a retired schoolteacher and an 
elder in St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont. 
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DEATHS 

DUTCHER, REV. ELBERT F., November 1, 1915 - 
January 4, 2002, Mississauga, Ont. Survived 
by his wife, Gertrude; son, Ron; daughter, 
Mary Joan Brooker. Bert and Gertrude 
served Presbyterian congregations at St. 
James, Winnipeg; Westminster, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; St. Andrew's, Owen Sound, Ont.; 
Clarkson Road, Mississauga. 

SMITH, REV. LLOYD RAYMOND, BA, M.Div., affec- 
tionately known as Brother Lloyd, was called 
home on December 18, 2001, at 79 years. 
Beloved husband of Claire Smith, Ottawa. 

His compassionate and healing ministry 
was felt throughout the Presbytery of Sea- 
way-Glengarry and extended far beyond 
the churches he served in his life. His early 
ministry was in the Baptist Church in New 
Brunswick and the Maritimes. For some 
time, he was a missionary in Brazil, but ill- 
ness brought him back to Canada and a 
career in the public service as a teacher of 
English as a Second Language. 

Active with the St. Luke healing and 
prayer groups, he was a blessing to many. 

SUTHERLAND, THE REV. DR. JAMES E., died at 
home in Peterborough, Ont., on Sunday, 
November 4, 2001. 

Jamie was born in the manse in Con- 
sort, Alta., on March 27, 1922. His family 
moved to Priceville, Ont., where he spent 
most of his growing-up years. He attended 
Toronto Bible College, graduated from Uni- 
versity of Toronto (BA, 1946) and from Knox 
College, Toronto (Diploma, 1949). Summers 
were spent as student minister in Lou- 
sana/Trenville/Doris, Alta. (1942); Barvas 
(Dunleath)/Stornaway, Sask. (1943, 1944); 
Whitewood/Broadview, Sask. (1945); 
Mar/Lindsay/Lake Charles, Ont. (1946); 
Meath Park/Weirdale/Pine Ridge, Sask. 
(1947); and St. George/Pennfield/Bocabec, 
N.B. (1948). Following his ordination in 
Victoria Church, Toronto, 1949, he served as 
minister to St. Columba and Livingston 
churches, Vancouver (1949-50), and to St. 
David's, Campbellville, and Nassagaweya 
churches, Ont., (1950-54). 

In 1954, he was appointed by The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada as an overseas 
missionary to Taiwan, arriving in October of 
that year. He was soon followed by his 
bride, Joyce A. Adam of Kitchener, Ont., and 


they were married in Tamsui in 1955. Tai- 
wan became their home for the next 21 
years, where their four children were born. 

During their years in Taiwan, Jamie was 
appointed by the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan (PCT) to serve in the evangelism 
ministry in Lotung, to teach Old Testament 
and to serve as vice-principal and, later, as 
acting principal at Taiwan Theological Col- 
lege in Taipei, and to serve as Associate 
General Secretary for the PCT General As- 
sembly, in Taipei. Jamie taught, in the class- 
room and by his life, the skills and faith 
commitment that students took with them 
into their ministries. He was committed to 
assisting the development of Taiwanese 
leaders within the PCT. 

Jamie received honorary doctorates 
from Knox College in 1972 and from Taiwan 
Theological College and Seminary in 1995. 
He retired from overseas ministry in 1976 
and served as minister to St. Mark's, Malton, 
Ont., until 1990, and as assistant minister to 
St. Andrew’s Memorial, Port Credit, Ont., 
until 1992. Jamie and Joyce retired to Peter- 
borough, where they became members of 
St. Giles. Jamie continued on in ministry, 
preaching and serving in the presbytery. 

Predeceased by his beloved wife, Joyce, 
in 1994, Jamie Sutherland is dearly missed 
by his children, Deborah (Peter), Robert 
(Judy), Douglas (Barbara) and Catherine 
(Ken); by his grandchildren, Kristen, Katie, 
James, David, Nathan and Kelly; and by his 
siblings, Monica, Laurie (Elizabeth), Robert 
(Lottie) and Priscilla and their families. The 
funeral service was held on November 7, 
2001, at St. Giles in Peterborough. A memor- 
ial service was held on December 11, 2001, 
at the Taiwan Theological College and Semi- 
nary chapel. A memorial fund in his name 
has been established at Knox College. 

BEER, ARNOLD, faithful member, elder, clerk 
of session 35 years, active in all areas of 
church, Burnside Church, Clyde River, P.E.I., 
passed away Sept. 28, 2001. 

BISHOP, WILLIAM “BILL,” valued elder, long- 
time member, Calvin, Toronto, Oct. 22, 2001. 

FREEMAN, ETHEL, 68, faithful, fun-loving 
member, St. John’s Church, Port Perry, Ont., 
Jan.9, 2002. Sadly missed by all. 

HALLIDAY, MARY E., in her 99th year, longtime 
member and church organist for 60 years at 


Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Fenelon 
Falls, Ont., passed away Nov. 26, 2001. 

LAURIE, ROBERT, 74 years old, a longtime 
faithful member and choir member of First 
Presbyterian Church, Chatham, Ont. 

LUTTRELL, MARIE, 80, passed away Nov. 24, 
2001. Marie was a founding member of 
St. Giles Presbyterian Church in Prince 
George, B.C., in 1954. She participated in all 
areas of church life and was a longtime 
member of the WMS. Marie will be remem- 
bered for her generous spirit, her commit- 
ment to social justice and her love of God. 

ROSE, HELEN, elder, mission treasurer, com- 
munity worker, longtime faithful servant of 
First Presbyterian Church, Thunder Bay, 
Ont., died Dec. 23, 2001. 

SCHOTANUS, JOHANNUS SR., member and 
longtime elder, St. James, Hanwell, N.B., died 
at his home, Oct. 27, 2001. 

SMYTH, ADA, 93 years old, a faithful member 
for over 65 years, the Ladies Aid of the 
church, life member of the Goforth Mission- 
ary Society at First Presbyterian Church, 
Chatham, Ont. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Molengraaf, Rev. Marty, Duff’s, Puslinch, Ont., 
Jan. 20,2002. 
Whitecross, Rev. David, St. Andrew's, Fergus, 
Ont., Jan.6, 2002. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River, N.B., pastoral charge. Rev. Ralph 
MacKenzie, 106 Notre Dame, Atholville, N.B. 
E3N 323. 

Charlottetown, St. James (The Kirk). Rev. Harry 
Currie, 130 Victoria Rd., Summerside, P.E.I. 
CIN 2G5; 902-436-2557 (W); 902-888-3888 
(H); kirkst}james@pei.sympatico.ca; www3 
.pei.sympatico.ca/kirkstjames. 

Glace Bay, N.S., St. Paul's. Rev. Robert Lyle, 
12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. B1P 422; 
902-564-4001; rdarjlyle@email.msn.com. 

Hanwell (Fredericton), N.B., St. James. 
Rev. Bonnie Wynn, 2410 Rt. 3, Harvey, N.B. 
E6K 1P4. 

North Sydney, Cape Breton, N.S., St. Giles. Rev. 
Kenneth MacRae, 3 Queen St., Sydney 
Mines, N.S. B1V 1K4; 902-736-6394; 
kmacrae@ns.sympatico.ca. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, graduations, baptisms and the 
reception of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is $1 per word or $50 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to the congregation: $10 for the basic notice 
and $1 per word for additional information. (There will be no charge for vacancies to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
Contact the Record office regarding all items for the Transitions column. 
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MINISTER 


St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian 


Church 
Lindsay, Ontario 


We are prayerfully seeking an Associate Minister who 
will be involved in all aspects of our present and future 
ministry, but with a special calling for Youth Ministry 
with teens and young adults, and their families. 


We are looking for a minister with a strong personal faith 
in Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, who is able to share his 
or her faith with others, and who will faithfully proclaim the 
Word of God in all of his or her preaching and teaching. 


St. Andrew’s, Lindsay, is a large congregation of over 
700 members in a scenic town of 20,000 people, located 
about two hours drive northeast of Toronto. 
The church is well-respected in the Lindsay community for 
its evangelical witness, for its established youth ministries, 
and for its excellent music programmes, particularly its 
annual Living Christmas Tree services, which are 
attended by over 4,000 people each year. 


Interested candidates, please contact: 
Rev. Ron Wallace 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
40 William St. N., Lindsay, Ont. K9V 4A1 
(rswallace@sympatico.ca) 


Grace Presbyterian Church 
Calgary, Alberta 


We are seeking the Associate Minister God is calling to join 
our dedicated ministry team. 


Grace is a historic church located on the fringe of Calgary’s 
downtown. We are dedicated to a ministry of mission and 
serve members and adherents from all over the city. Grace 
currently has a Senior Minister, a Pastoral Assistant, a vibrant 
music ministry and numerous outreach programs. 


Among all the attributes one might wish for in an Associate 
Minister, we believe the right person will also be: 


* Aware of a strong personal call to mission 

* Ordained or eligible to be ordained into the PCC 

¢ Suitable for and enthusiastic aig being part of 

a ministry team : 
¢ Committed to training and etapowering laity for ministry 
mee poy | oriented quite for seniors and ne 

ministry” _ 

+ Enthusiastic about Eaves: to our local communities. 

* Comfortable leading worship ' 


If you feel called to respond to this opportunity, please contact: 


Rev. Peter Coutts, Interim Moderator 
703 Heritage Drive SW, Calgary, AB T2V 2W4 


E-mail: pcoutts @st-andrews.calgary.ab.ca 
Phone (403) 255-0001 ¢ Fax (403) 255-1302 


St. John's Presbyterian Church 
Cornwall, Ontario 


a fellowship of caring Christians 
is seeking a minister 
who loves the Lord 
and His people 
to journey with us 
in our ongoing adventure 
of faith and life 


please contact our Interim Moderator 
Rev. Geoff Howard 613-652-6215 
gl.howard@sympatico.ca 


3. Moving Date 


SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 


= 
| 

ADDRESS CHANGE 

Attach an OLD label from your magazine or ! 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 
Church 
I 

Cong. Code : 
I 

1.OLD ADDRESS: : 
I 

apt.# : 

I 

City ; 
1 

Prov. Postal Code 
NAME 
1 

2. NEW ADDRESS: 
apt. # 

! 

City 
I 

Prov. Postal Code : 
I 

I 

NAME (if changed) ; 
: 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

! 

zm 
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Riverview, N.B., Bethel. Rev. Martin Kreplin, 
90 Park St., Moncton, N.B. E1C 2B3. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Columba. Rev. Ted Thomp- 
son, 101 Coburg St., Saint John, N.B. 
E2L 3B7; 506-634-7765. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David’s. Rev. lan S. Wishart, 
98 Elizabeth Ave., St. John’s, Nfld. A1A 1R8. 
Woodstock, N.B., St. Paul’s. Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, 23 Welsford Station Rd., Welsford, 

N.B. E5K 1A5; (506) 486-1084. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Chateauguay, Que., Maplewood (three-fifths 
time). Rev. John McPhadden, 77 Lambton, 
Ormstown, Que. JOS 1KO. 

Cornwall, Ont., St. John’s. Rev. Geoff Howard, 
Box 440, Iroquois, Ont. KOE 1KO; gl.howard@ 
sympatico.ca; 613-652-6215. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Milton A. Fraser, 
80 Daniel St. N, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2K8; 
613-623-5531; standrew@storm.ca. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges. Rev. Dr. Clyde 
Ervine, The Presbyterian College, 3495 Uni- 
versity St., Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s (half- 
time). Rev. Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 
Snowdon Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, Que. HOR 1W2. 

Morrisburg, Ont., Knox; Dunbar, Dunbar 
Church. Rev. Mark Bourgon, PO Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1K0; 613-984-0772; 
mbourgon@glen-net.ca. 

Pembroke, Ont., First (effective June 30). Rev. 
Brian and Rev. Alison Sharpe, 460 Raglan St., 
Renfrew, Ont. K7V 1R8. 

Perth, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. Leo Hughes, 
144 John St. S, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2P9; 
margrevleo@aol.com; 613-623-2332. 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, Que., St. Andrew’s 
(effective by April 30, 2002). Contact: Mrs. 
Marlene Cox, 470 Swede Rd., Compton, 
Que. JOB 1L0; 819-837-2086; triplejcox@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Stittsville (Ottawa), St. Andrew's. Rev. Tony 
Boonstra, 2 Church St., PO Box 498, Stittsville, 
Ont. K2S 1A6; boonstra@cyberus.ca. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Angus, Zion. Rev. Carol Smith, PO Box 354, 
Cookstown, Ont.LOL 1L0; bicpc@bconnex.net. 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Stephen Thompson, 
Box 443, Madoc, Ont. KOK 2K0; steptom@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Cambridge, Knox (Preston). Rev. Dr. Arnold 
Bethune, 49 White Pine Way, Guelph, Ont. 
N1G 4X7; bethune@accglobal.net. 

Cambridge, St. Giles. Rev. Linda Ashfield, 
50 Erb St. W, Waterloo, Ont. N2L 1T1; 
ashfield@nonline.net. 

Campbellford, St. Andrew's; Burnbrae, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. George Turner, 120 Murray St., 
Peterborough, Ont. K9H 2S5. 
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Come Grow with us! 


Trafalgar Church, in rapidly growing Oakville,Ontario, is seeking a 


Minister 


To join a vibrant congregation including 
> over 200 families with diverse backgrounds 
> 39 new members in 2000 
> 230+ children and young people 
> a Director of Congregational Life and a Church Administrator 


Help empower the significant natural leadership within the congregation to 

> foster Christian community and personal relationships with Jesus Christ 
> guide outreach locally and globally 

> enable young people to experience Jesus and Christian friendship 


Be part of the Presbyterian future. 


Please contact: Rev. Dennis Cook, Interim Moderator 
6945 Meadowvale TC Circle 
Mississauga, ON 
Interested? | «vow 
905-821-2753 
revdjcook@hotmail.com 


rminister minister minister 


Spiritual Director 
=I) Training Program 


Mt. Carmel Spiritual Centre in 
association with the Haden Institute of 
Charlotte, NC, announces a Two-Year 
Spiritual Director Training Program. 
The format is two 7-day intensive weeks 
each year at Mt. Carmel Spiritual Centre 
in Niagara Falls, ON, Canada, beginning 
in the fall of 2002. 


Training 
the best 


This program is for Christian Clergy, 
Religious, Lay Ministers, DREs, school an evangelical Anglican 
chaplains, counsellors, and individuals theological college in the 
discerning a call to the spiritual direction Toronto School of Theology 
ministry. A Certificate of Completion is : ; 
awarded to those who successfully fully accredited basic and 
complete the program. CEU credits. advanced degree programs 
Schedule: Oct. 24-31, 2002: residence accommodation on-site 


May 8-15, 2003; Oct. 23-30, 2003; Ask for our Calendar 
April 22-29, 2004. i 
Write for descriptive brochure or Wycliffe College 


see our Web site: 
: 5 Hoskin Avenue 
www.carmeliniagara.com Toronto,ON MSS 1H7 
Phone: 416-946-3525 
E-mail: pj.thomas@utoronto.ca 
Web: www.chass.utoronto.ca/wycliffe 


Mount Carmel Spiritual Centre 
7021 Stanley Avenue 
Niagara Falls, ON L2G 7B7 


Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church 


Toronto, Ontario 
www.rosedale.presbyterian.ca 


seeks a Minister 
to preach the Word of God and 
to provide spiritual leadership and 
support to our growing congregation 


Interim Moderators: 
Rev. Bill Middleton 
Rev. Charlotte Stuart 


If you are interested or know of someone 
we should approach, please contact: 
Rev. Bill Middleton 
416-485-4000 
arran@netcom.ca 


St. James Presbyterian Church 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia 


is searching for a FULL-TIME MINISTER 
with a passion for Christ. 


We offer good church facilities, manse or 
home allowance in a stable community in 
the beautiful Peace River country. 


Please contact our Interim Moderator: 
Rev. George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave. 
Grande Prairie, AB T8V 5B3 
Tel: 780-539-5125 
E-mail: geomal@telusplanet.net 


Boarding Homes Ministry 


is seeking an 
Associate in Ministry 
lay, designated, ordained, 
skilled in: 
training of volunteers 
pastoral care 
pastoral theology 


half-time position 
$20,000 - $25,000 
Reply by May 1, 2002, to: 
Search Committee 
Station Q, Box 713 
Toronto, ON M4T 2N5 
bhmin @sympatico.ca 


Rey. Rodger Hunter, Chaplain 
416-992-4987 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


He 
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Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6; 
416-978-4509. 

Colborne, Old St. Andrew's; Brighton, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Doug Brown, 200 King St. W, 
Cobourg, Ont. K9A 2N1. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. Rev. 
Deborah Dolbear-Van Bilsen, 208 Mosley 
St., Wasaga Beach, Ont. LOL 2P0; 
wbpres@georgian.net. 

Etobicoke (Toronto), Albion Gardens (half- 
time minister). Rev. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9P 3C5. 

Etobicoke, Mimico. Rev. Zoltan Vass, 
439 Vaughn Rd., Toronto, Ont. M6C 2P1; 
416-656-1342; fax 905-780-0674. 

Guelph, St. Andrew’s (two ministers). Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, Cambridge, Ont. 
N1S 2L1;ajmacbagpipe@yahoo.com. 

Kapuskasing, St. John's. Rev. lvan Dambrowitz, 
Box 849, New Liskeard, Ont. POJ 1P0. 1-705- 
679-2158. ivandcec@ntl.sympatico.ca. 

Lindsay, St. Andrew’s (associate minister). Rev. 
Dr. Ron Wallace, 40 William St. N, Lindsay, 
Ont. K9V 4A1; rswallace@sympatico.ca; 
705-324-4842. 

Maple, St. Andrew's. Rev. Bryn MacPhail, Box 
164, 19 Stewart St., Beeton, Ont. LOG 1A0; 
905-729-0055; bmacphal@netrover.com. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and be 
thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 67 Churchill 
Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9; 519-853-0646; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew's. Rev. Linda Martin, 
PO Box 737, Englehart, Ont. POJ 1HO; 
705-544-3515. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s. Rev. Theodore Olson, 244 
Harrygan Cres., Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1; 
ycissols@yorku.ca. 

Norval, Norval Church; Union Church. Rev. 
Mary Campbell, 22 James St., Georgetown, 
Ont. L7G 2H4; 905-877-8855; mcampbell@ 
aztec-net.com. 

Oakville, Hopedale. Rev. Glen Soderholm, 
PO Box 235, Campbellville, Ont. LOP 1B0. 

Oakville, Trafalgar. Rev. Dennis Cook, 6945 
Meadowvale TC Circle, Mississauga, Ont. 
L5N 2W7; 905-821-2753; revdjcook@ 
hotmail.com. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s. Rev. Carey Nieuwhof, RR 1, 
Comp. 126, Hawkestone, Ont. LOL 1T0; 
cnieuwhof@trinitycommunity.org; 
705-487-1998. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, Ont. 
K9J 3T6; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, Westminster. Rev. Wallace 
Whyte, 20 Guildwood Pkwy. #1104, Toronto, 
Ont. M1E 5B6; w.g.whyte@sympatico.ca. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, Ont.L7B 1J2; 
905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 


Toronto, Queen Street East. Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Van Seters, 95 De Vere Gardens, Toronto, 
Ont. M5M 3G1; 416-932-0784; a.vanseters@ 
utoronto.ca. 

Toronto, Rosedale. Rev. Charlotte Stuart, 129 
Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto, Ont. M4W 283; 
arran@netcom.ca. 

Toronto, St. Giles Kingsway. Rev. Will Ingram, 
4 Morningside Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6S 1C2; 
416-766-4765. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church (one-year in- 
terim ministry). Rev. Gloria Langlois, c/o Mrs. 
Adele McCallum, Box 107, Ailsa Craig, Ont. 
NOM 1A0; adele.mccallum@sympatico.ca. 

Alvinston, Guthrie; Napier, St. Andrew's (half- 
time). Rev. Dennis Carrothers, Box 219, 
Forest, Ont. NON 1J0;519-786-5154. 

Amherstburg, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Wendy Pater- 
son, 3200 Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. 
N9E 1Z5; 519-972-3627. 

Appin, Appin Church; Melbourne, Guthrie. 
Rev. Brian Nichol, RR 1, Dutton, Ont. NOL 1J0; 
519-762-3724; revrev@webgate.net. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
Ont. NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Beamsville, St. Andrew's; Smithville. Rev. Donna 
J, Riseborough, 202-2 Ferndale Ave., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2P 3X8; driseborough@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Chatham, St. James. Rev. Joan Ashely, 12055 
Little River Rd., Tecumseh, Ont. N8N 4E1. 

Dorchester; South Nissouri. Harold Kouwen- 
berg, 910 Huron St., London, Ont. N5Y 4K4; 
holyheck@rogers.com. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s; Rutherford, Rutherford 
Church (effective August 1). Rev. Evelyn Car- 
penter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, Ont. N7M 4V7; 
519-352-2313; ecarpenter@auracom.com. 

Dunnville, Knox. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 162 
Bridlewood Dr., Welland, Ont. L3C 6L2; 
jngoldsmith@sympatico.ca. 

Hamilton, Chedoke. Rev. Robert Docherty, 
15 Cherryhill Dr., Grimsby, Ont. L3M 3B3. 
Applications accepted until June 30/02. 

London, New St. James. Rev. Michael J. Stol, 
521 Village Green Ave., London, Ont. 
N6K 1G3; wstmt@execulink.com. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, Ont. 
NOK 1MO. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Peter 
Bush, Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK 1NO; 
519-348-9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew’s; Moore, Knox. Rev. 
Thomas Rodger, 120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. 
N7T 3L1; 519-344-6422; rodger@xcelco.on.ca. 

Point Edward, Point Edward Church. Rev. C. 
Joyce Hodgson, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1; revjoyce@xcelco.on.ca. 
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Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Scott 
Sinclair, 865 Second Ave. W, Owen Sound, 
Ont. N4K 4M6. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont. NOP 2C0; 
519-674-3487. 

Wallaceburg, Knox (June 1). The Search 
Committee, Knox Presbyterian Church, 251 
Duncan St., Wallaceburg, Ont. N8A 5G5; 
office 519-627-4367 or 519-627-0842; 
fax 519-627-9480; knox@kent.net. 

Windsor, Chinese (Cantonese-speaking, part- 
time). Rev. Wendy Paterson, 3200 Woodland 
Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s (second full-time 
ordained staff position). Rev. Jeff Loach, 
405 Victoria Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9A 4N1; 
loach@jet2.net. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1HO; 
fax 204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s (full-time or- 
dained minister with interest in developing 
a centre for rural and remote ministries). 


® @ 
Minister _« 
We area 8 
well-established 
and respected 

downtown church of 
300 members seeking 
a full-time Minister of 
Word and Sacrament. 


Some of our strengths include: 


10025 - 105th Street 
Edmonton, Alberta TSJ 168 


Rev. Dale Woods, 339-12th St., Brandon, 
Man. R7A 4M3; phone 204-727-5874; 
fax 204-728-7037; fpc@escape.ca. 

Ft. Frances, Ont., St. Andrew's. Rev. John Giurin, 
350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, Ont.P7A 1K1. 

Selkirk, Man., Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 
Parkview PIl., St. Andrews, Man. R1A 3B7; 
204-334-6177. 

Winnipeg, First. Rev. lan Shaw, 197 Browning 
Blvd., Winnipeg, Man. R3K 0L1; il3shaw@ 
escape.ca. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, Sask. S4R 7E7; 306- 
543-9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Saskatoon, Circle West-Parkview. Rev. S.R. Kim, 
2119 Louise Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. S7J 3K2. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Grace (associate minister). Rev. Peter 
Coutts, 703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. 
T2V 2W4; 403-255-0001; pcoutts@ 
st-andrews.calgary.ab.ca. 

Dawson Creek, B.C., St. James. Rev. George S. 
Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande Prairie, 
Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; geomal@ 
telusplanet.net. 

Edmonton, First. Rev. Joe Riddell, 6 Bernard 
Dr., St. Albert, Alta. T8N OB4. 

Ft. St. John, B.C., Ft. St. John Church. Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande 


Prairie, Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; 
geomal@telusplanet.net. 

Medicine Hat, Alta., St. John’s. Rev. Dr. Roy 
Gellatly, 1306 13th Ave. S, Lethbridge, Alta. 
T1K ORS; gellat-r@agt.net. 

North Peace Territorial Ministry. Rev. Shirley 
Cochrane, PO Box 37,Wanham, Alta. TOH 3P0; 
780-694-2185; scochran@telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Gavin Robertson, 1112 
Shutek Dr., Trail, B.C. V1R 4R2; tworevs@ 
telus.net. 

New Westminster, Knox. Rev. ‘Dr. J.H. (Hans) 
Kouwenberg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. E, Abbots- 
ford, B.C.V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, 
B.C.V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Chinese (associate minister for 
English-language service). Rev. C. C. Wang, 
65 East 38th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5W 1G8. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Saskatchewan, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 


Newmarket, Ontario 


is an active, growing, and friendly 
congregation that is seeking a 


Minister 


Vibrant and growing youth community 
Pastoral care in the Church and community 


Outreach (including Food Bank and 
refugee support) 


Strong music programme and choir; 
summer concert series 
Diverse, caring and active congregation 


Please send applications to 
the Interim Moderator: 
Rev. Joe Riddell 
10025-105 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5J 1C8 
Phone: (780) 422-2937 Fax: (780) 429-3873 
first.church @3web.net 
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to share in the leadership and support 
of the church’s mission “fo preach, teach, 


and reach out to the community with the 
Good News of Jesus Christ.” 


+ lead worship and preach 
+ provide for the personal and spiritual 
development of the congregation 
+ provide leadership and outreach 
to the community 
+ share in the visitation of members 
+ carry out administrative tasks 


Please contact Interim Moderator 
Rev. Daniel Scott 
Box 286, Bradford, Ontario L3Z 2A8 
E-mail: ddscott@interhop.net 


Written by Jennifer O'Farrell, 


( } , e ‘e| St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


PRAYER 
Alleluia, Lord God! 


You are like a beautiful river 
of great love and steady faithfulness. 
Refresh us and bless us 


as though we were trees 
growing beside streams of water. 
Through your gift of Jesus, 
we know that to know you 
is to know eternal life. 


Amen. 


Find these small pictures in the big picture: 


Si} Z a water jar a lantern 
OIA y a palm branch a sword 
We | a donkey a rooster 
i a loaf of bread arope 
=< a wine cup a crown of thorns 
a towel some nails 
a basin a cross 
a bag of coins dice 
praying hands the number three 
atorch an angel 


Print copies of this Hidden Picture puzzle and Ws angel ens Wes ia ase pei eis ie . waters oy, life. 
learn more about Holy Week. Go online at: e river came from the throne where God and the Lamb were seated. 
(Revelation 22:1, CEV) 


www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html 
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journey 


Don Muir 


More than a plaque 


on a cemetery lawn 


A life ends. But it doesn't. It lives because the spirit of Christ moves from heart to heart, forever 


our winters ago, amid growing 

snowbanks and freezing tempera- 

tures, cancer took the life of my 

wife’s (Renie) father. In the spring, 
when earth thawed and robins re- 
appeared, his cremated remains were 
placed in the ground. Then, on a beauti- 
ful, warm summer evening, Renie’s 
mother, her children, their spouses and 
her grandchildren gathered to visit the 
grave for the first time. 

We parked our small convoy to the 
side of a quiet cemetery lane. With only 
a general idea of the grave’s location, we 
fanned out in all directions searching for 
the name of the one we loved. We con- 
verged on the spot and stood in a haphaz- 
ard circle around the plaque that read: 


George Roy MacLeod 


We were silent. We talked, cried, 
laughed, placed flowers and prayed. As 
we prepared to leave, a thought pushed 
its way into my mind. 

You live your life — then you are a 

plaque on the ground. 

Just one more name among thou- 

sands of others. 

Names that once lived and breathed 

— but are now silent — 
etched in stone and bronze. 

A couple of months later, many of the 
same children, spouses and grandchildren 
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converged on The Nautilus Arts and 
Crafts store in Scarborough, Ontario. For 
41 years, this business had been Roy’s 
dream and livelihood. He had poured 
blood, sweat and tears — as well as sig- 
nificant investments of time, money and 
energy — into it. Over the years, the busi- 
ness grew and matured. Then, it too died. 

Unable to sell the business, the family 
liquidated the stock and closed the doors. 
According to the landlord, everything 
had to be stripped to the walls, cleaned 
and painted by the end of August, a few 
short weeks away. It seemed an impos- 
sible task. But with the tireless help of 
staff, family, friends and even longtime 
customers, a small miracle happened. At 
20 minutes before midnight on August 
31, we stood in the darkened parking lot 
and looked once more through the plate 
glass windows at the now empty build- 
ing. Every reminder of 41 years of busi- 
ness had been swept away — as if it had 
never happened. 

But it is not quite like that. Roy has 
not been reduced to a plaque on the 
cemetery lawn. He is a child of God, 
living with Jesus Christ in heaven. 

The store sits silent and empty, but 
the labour of his lifetime lives on. It 
lives in the stories told and the tears 
shed by customers whose lives 
were deeply affected by quiet 
chats with Roy. It lives in the 


antics and ethics, the smiles and the 
closeness, the creativity and faith of his 
children and grandchildren. 

A life ends. But it doesn’t. It lives 
because the spirit of Christ moves from 
heart to heart, forever. 

“Righteous Father, the world does 

not know you, but I know you; and 

these know that you have sent me. 

I made your name known to them, 

and I will make it known, so that 

the love with which you have 
loved me may be in them, and | in 
them.” (John 17:25-26). Ea 


Don Muir is minister of St. James Church in 
Stouffville, Ontario. 
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Share the Gifts of a Lifetime. 


od blesses each of us in a special way — some 
with the gift of compassion, others with wisdom and 
still others with knowledge or understanding. 
Whatever our gifts, it is when we share them that 
we come to know God’s grace more deeply. 


So it is with finances. There are a number of ways you 
can share in the future work of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — as well as your congregation — 
other than through your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for example, 

allows you to help support the ongoing work of the 
Church, offers you an income tax advantage, 
AND provides you with an income for life. 


The program is flexible, allowing you to choose which 
part of the Church’s work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian education, mission work 

in developing nations, training ministers, or some 
combination of these. Or it may also be support for a 
program in your own congregation that holds a special 


"Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, 
not reluctantly or under compulsion, for God loves a 
cheerful giver.” 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 


meaning for you. Your financial commitment today 
will be a living legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift Annuities or 
other financial tools that will help you make a differ- 
ence, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


Planned Giving 

_| The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
150 Wynford Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 

Toll-free telephone: 1-800-619-7301, ext 272 
Fax: 416-441-2825 


E-mail: aklassen@presbyterian.ca 


Recorp 03/02 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

City PROVINCE 
POSTAL CODE PHONE 


inisters in unifo m, 22 « The care and feeding of the laity, 14 > The Middle East comes to Ontario, 24 


__ recordings — 


All the functions of the church — the repentance by 
which we enter it, the Eucharist by which we commune 
with it, and the ministry by which we mutually empower 
it — are simply expressions of entering and developing a 
truly human community of mutual love. 

— Rosemary Radford Ruether 


Wisdom 


Not one of you truly 
believes until you 
wish for others what 
you wish for yourself. 


see Holy Spirit has been writing and 
Muhammad : a 
continues to write in our lives. 
— Eugene Peterson 
Direct guidance 


All wisdom is acquired relationally, 
in the context of family and friends, 
work and neighbourhood, under 
conditions of sin and forgiveness, 
within the complex stories that the 


Angels can fly 
because they take 
themselves lightly. 

— G. K. Chesterton 


Disturbing news 

It is disturbing to learn that the three richest 
people in the world have assets exceeding 
the combined gross domestic product of 
the 48 least developed countries. Aid from 
the West is declining at the same time that 
private capital flows are increasing dramat- 


A young Canadian mission worker who was always 
looking for direct guidance from the Lord explained 
that he had come to Brazil because, when 
he was considering his vocation, he had 
been given a Brazil nut chocolate 
bar. “What would you have done if 
it had been a Mars bar?” asked his 
sceptical friend. 

— James A. Simpson 


Recommended card for a Presbyterian wallet 
Iam a Presbyterian. In case of an accident, don’t call anybody. 
I was born to suffer. 

— Bob Reed in How to Survive Being a Presbyterian 


September 11 

* Increase in Bible sales for the week following 
September 11: 27 per cent; increase in sales of 
Left Behind books: 462 per cent 

¢ Increase in attendance at religious services 
following September | 1: six per cent; following 
John F. Kennedy’s assassination: 20 per cent 

¢ Number of children in the world who died of 
starvation on September 11: 35,600 

— from Servant magazine 


ically. Communication and information 
technology gives the rich more and more 
powerful tools with which to maintain their 
advantage over the poor. A child born in 
the industrialized world adds more to con- 
sumption and pollution than 30-50 children 
born in the developing world. 

— Kenneth McMillan 


Where Jesus died 
My father, Roy, was a lay preacher for 
more than 25 years. Since his death, I 
have been typing some of his sermons to 
share with family members. I e-mailed 
some of the sermons I had completed to 
my brother in Alberta. Paul was shocked 
to find out we have been misled. Jesus 
didn’t die at Calvary, according to what I 
sent; Jesus died at “Calgary”! 

— Nancy (Hetherington) Austen 


God in our own image 
.... you can safely assume you’ve created God in your own 
image when it turns out God hates all the same people you do. 


— Anne Lamott 
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for the cord 
Praying 


John Congram 


on the Hill 


Failure to include prayers in a Parliament Hill event signals a wide-ranging debate 


that will continue among Canadians 


fascinating debate occupied the Presbytery of East 
Toronto in February. 
It arose out of considerations surrounding the event 

held on Parliament Hill to mourn those killed and in- 
jured in the September attacks on the United States. The govern- 
ment not only failed to give religious leaders a place of honour 
at that event, it left them out altogether. Not many decades ago, 
such action would have caused a national uproar and even en- 
dangered the future of the government in power. Not anymore. 

The loudest voice in opposition to this government decision 
has been that of the primate of the Anglican Church, Michael 
Peers. At a speech given at Christ Cathedral in Ottawa on 
January 1, he indicated this omission was an example of naive 
secularism that ignores the social realities of Canada. When the 
government stifles religious expression in this way, Peers went 
on, it also denies an important part of Canadian culture. 

Such was the background for the debate that ensued in the 
Presbytery of East Toronto. A presbyter introduced a motion 
asking the moderator to write to the prime minister expressing 
dismay that there was no religious content or prayer in the 
Parliament Hill event and urging that this not happen at future 
events. An amendment was added that similar letters be sent to 
all federal cabinet members in the Toronto area. 

What was most fascinating about the debate that developed 
was that it did not follow the usual “party” lines. Theological 
conservatives agreed with theological liberals and vice versa. 
Friends rose to contradict friends. 

Those against the motion argued that to pass such a motion 
was to harp back to the age of Christendom when the church 
controlled everything in society. That age, they pointed out, is 
long past. The church should rejoice in its passing and let it go. 
The church is capable of holding its own services to commem- 
orate an event, as many did in September. Exclusion from such 
events, they maintained, increases rather than diminishes Chris- 
tian influence. 

Those who supported the motion said they were not longing 
for a return to Christendom. On the contrary, their intention 
would be to include the various faiths represented in Canada 
at such an event. Faith groups make up the vast majority of 
Canadian citizens. They further argued that such an inclusion 
could also provide a helpful means of healing for the Muslim 
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community that has undergone some wrongful abuse since the 
September attacks. 

Others countered by saying it was time to recognize Canada 
as the secular society it is. Christians in such a society will have 
greater influence by living Christ-like lives rather than by trying 
to instruct society. 

Opponents shot back that this country was, at one time, a 
Christian country. Faith is embedded in almost all our traditions. 
We still include God in our national anthem. Some recognition 
of these facts is surely appropriate at national events. Speakers 
waxed eloquently about commemorative events held in other 
countries, such as the United States, that included a religious 
element, which, they argued, enriched the proceedings. 

And so the debate raged on. Not a new debate, it was never- 
theless helpful, especially for those of us who see some validity 
in the arguments made by both sides. This debate has barely 
begun and it is one in which you should be prepared to engage. 

On one evening in February, a Presbyterian presbytery made 
its decision. In a close vote, the motion to write to the prime 
minister was defeated. It is not the last time this issue will be 
debated and voted on. 

This month, the Record takes up another difficult topic 
debated by Christians in almost every generation. William 
Klempa addresses the question of the Christian attitude to war. 
He outlines the various positions Christians have taken on this 
subject and, then, reflects on what he considers is the Presby- 
terian position in light of the war on terrorism. That subject 
continues to be debated. In our Vox Populi column, entitled 
“Beyond September,’ Norman Diffey reflects on the Taliban 
and how Jesus might have reacted. 

While we are on subjects about which Christians disagree, 
make sure you have a look at Alex MacLeod’s Generation Now 
column in which he describes the positive role fantasy has 
played in his Christian development. With today’s popularity 
of Harry Potter and The Lord of the Rings, it is another debate 
Christians cannot easily avoid. 
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EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Experience the beauty 
and culture of “The Rock” 
August 16 - 27 


CLASSICAL EUROPE 


Germany * Switzerland 
Italy * Austria 
May 27 - June 11 

Holland * Belgium 


France, wm Sigptk Wand 
‘SOLD, Ware 8 ; 
Russia RIVER CRUISE 


Moscow - St. Petersburg 
May 24 - June 5 
Host: Marilyn Jorgensen 
September 17 - 28 


SPAIN, PORTUGAL & 
Morocco 
October 14 - 31 


GREECE & TURKEY 


Including Greek Island Cruise 
Several departures available 
from May - October 2002 


EscoRTED 
Tours 


A WoRLD of EXPERIENCE 


“For as much as you have done this for the least of these ...” 


SINCE 1980 


ALASKA 
Alaska Highway & Klondike 
Motorcoach Tour with 
7-Day Alaska Cruise 
May 29 - June 17, June 3 - 21 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


Cook Islands * New Zealand 
Australia 
November 13 - December 4 


BRITAIN & IRELAND 
Leisurely Ireland 
May 15 - 29, June 13 - 27 
Ireland © Scotland 
August 8 - 24 
England * Wales * Ireland 
August 7 - 21 
Scotland * England 
September 12 - 26 


EUROPE CRUISES 
Gems of the Baltic Sea 
June 16 - 29 
England ¢ Norway ® Scotland 
Iceland ¢ Ireland 
July 16 - 29 


Call for a free brochure! 


1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


www.rostad.com 


Offering shelter, outreach, and support 
to vulnerable and homeless people at 41 sites 
in the Greater Toronto Area and York Region. 


To learn more about us, visit our Web site: 


www.loftes.org 


Office: 


205 Richmond St. W., Ste. 301 
Toronto, ON M5V 1V3 
Tel. 416-979-1994 
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_ Additional letters to the editor may _ 
be found on the Record's Web site: 
_www.presbyterian.ca/record. 
Shorter letters are more likely to be 
published and less likely to be edited. 


Voting for the Moderator 

It must be February. Your editorial 
explaining the electoral process and the 
accompanying moderatorial profiles 
(February Record) say so. 

You have answered four, no, maybe 
three of the journalistic W5s. I know who 
has been proposed for Moderator. I know 
where that will happen. I know when it 
will happen. But I don’t know what a 
Moderator does or is. And I still don’t 
understand why there is such a position. 

The lamentable statistic of a 60 per 
cent voter turn-out implies no one really 
cares. Do a quick survey at the corner of 
Knox and St. Andrew’s and ask who the 
Moderator is of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. I bet the first two responses 
are “What’s a Moderator?” and “What’s 
a church?” Then step outside the church 
and ask the same questions. 


(71 aT 


In most organizations, a CEO ascends 
to that position for more than one year, 
because most organizations recognize 
not much gets done in 365 days. This as- 
sumes accomplishment is expected. 

Perhaps Presbyterians elect a Modera- 
tor to accomplish nothing. The reality 
seems to be that the Moderator is a ritual- 
istic icon, a figurehead (I thought we 
weren’t supposed to like them) who takes 
trips, shakes hands (usually limply), and 
gets stuffed on ham and scalloped pota- 
toes, dim sum, red beans and rice, or what- 
ever cuisine is flavour of the year. But 
when all is said and done, he/she is much 
ado about nothing but 20 pounds heavier. 

And from the look/read of the nom- 
inees for Moderator, this year’s crop are 
the usual suspects. All espouse world 
peace, church growth, a love for jellied 
salads and the banning of puppy mills. 
Highly commendable platitudes. I’m 
sure more than one of them could com- 
pete in a beauty pageant. Call it the Pres- 
byterian Beatitude Pageant. 

If the hierarchy of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada really means it when it 


at) 


“Remember. !’m a paid theologian. Kids, don’t try to do this kind of exe gesis at home.” 


says it’s inclusive, then include every 
member/adherent in the election process. 
Put these candidates on a bus to congre- 
gations across the country to meet the 
great unwashed. Give us the opportunity 
to listen as they talk so we can determine 
their agendas. Give them an opportunity 
to explain what a Moderator is and what 
he/she actually expects to achieve in a 
year. And give each of the candidates a 
forum to show which one has the biggest 
ego. Then and only then can we make an 
informed recommendation to our elders. 

Of course, this will never happen, 
given the corporate church’s “chain the 
Bible to the pulpit” attitude. God forbid 
that common folk should actually see the 
emperor naked. 

Moderators are like monarchy to 
Presbyterians. They give us a warm and 
fuzzy feeling, but we aren’t really sure 
what they do in the real world. 

But, go ahead! Proceed, decently and 
in order, according to the Book of Forms, 
with this feudal facade. I’ve got to go and 
vacuum the sanctuary. 

John Archibald, 
Goderich, Ont. 


Things to leave behind 

What you said (For the record, January 
issue) is meaningful, practical and could 
be instituted in a flash if it were not for the 
bureaucracy that besets all organizations. 

Think what could be done for people 
in need by saving a quarter million dol- 
lars every two years by skipping annual 
General Assembly meetings. This also, 
as you pointed out, does not include the 
time wasted in personnel having to at- 
tend to whims and whines accompanying 
each meeting. 

A conversion to understandable, con- 
temporary language in lectures, sermons, 
meetings and all other associated gather- 
ings related to the church would, I believe, 
draw more people into activities as a 
whole. It can be pretty lonesome to sit and 
listen to words of our leaders delivered in 
terms foreign to our understanding. 

Chester McMackin, 
Hampton, N.B. 
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The larger work 

I was touched by “A tale of two churches” 
written by Jean Sonnenfeld (November 
Record). The decision of the session of 
Rosedale Church, Toronto, in 1907 was 
an actual doing of I John 4:11. It is only 
when we do things while forgetting our- 
selves that what we do will most likely 
be remembered. 

The need in today’s China is as acute 
as 95 years ago. Our area in China has 
more than 160,000 Christians with only 
five ministers. It is still feasible to build a 
church for 800 people, who sit on cement 
benches in China, with a fraction of the 
regular annual budget of a church in 
Canada. A Christian medical and dental 
clinic to serve a multitude in China can 
be built with a fraction of the annual 
budget of a church in Canada. 

Seeing is believing. Please come and 
visit China. We will provide food and ac- 
commodation during your visit with us 
to help you see the real picture of the 
“larger work.” 

Thanks for digging out that piece of 
history of the Rosedale Church. 

Peikang and Ellen Rae Dai, 
Jiangsu Province, China 


Taking the devil out of Dracula 
There are times when I wonder what I 
am missing and what I am failing to un- 
derstand in Christian theology. I remem- 
ber back in 1995 when a “Christian” 
radio host celebrated the death of Eliza- 
beth Montgomery of Bewitched. He as- 
sured his audience she would be that day 
and for eternity roasting in hell for her 
part in popularizing witches and witch- 
craft. Now I read that leaders of the 
Romanian Church have condemned gov- 
ernment plans to open a Dracula theme 
park to promote tourism (News Scan, 
January Record). 

Have we lost our sense of humour, our 
ability to have fun and enjoy life? If we 
consider this as important, then, surely, 
we have lost our sense of priorities. 

I am reliably informed that the Ro- 
manian Orthodox Church was not active 
in opposing the Communist take-over 
and was not active in its overthrow. I 
suggest the devil was more in Romanian 
communism than in the proposed theme 
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park. There is much too much suffering 

in this world for the church to concern 
itself with such trivialities. 

David Parker, 

Toronto 


Ministry on the margins 

Ah, yes! Those evil men insist on 
wrecking the church, the world and the 
Olympics (it was a man, after all, who 
pressured the female judge to cheat in the 
pairs competition!). Or so it seems is the 
basic reality from which Penny Anne 
Beaudoin engages life (Vox Populi, Febru- 
ary Record). It must really grate not to be 
able to deny Jesus’ maleness and only be 
able to connect with him as a co-“misfit.” 

There are serious flaws in our church. 
And it would be wonderful if the female 
gender could correct them. Sadly, as I 
read Genesis 3 and observe life, the lust 
for power and pride doesn’t seem to be 
uniquely attached to the Y chromosome. 
So a less simplistic, less sexist, less mis- 
guided, less hostile, less rabble-rousing 
article would have served us and the 
issues raised much better. 

If this is the kind of tone and approach 
the Record wants to pursue, then, perhaps 
rename the section Vox Misanthropopuli. 
That’s how it comes across to me. 

Tan Shaw, 
Winnipeg 


Poor Ali 


I was surprised and disappointed to see 
the note under “Muhammad Ali hasn’t 
lost his voice” in Recordings (January 
Record). The implication is that Hitler 
was a Christian. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In fact, Hitler suppressed 
Christianity and closed most of the 
churches. He created his own religion 
based upon Teutonic and Norse mythol- 
ogy. Mein Kampf was Hitler’s bible. 

To call Hitler a Christian is more than 
historically inaccurate; it insults older 
Christians whose faith sustained them 
through the worst of times and places in 
the past century. When she was a girl, 
my daughter-in-law’s grandmother, a 
staunch Christian, hid in the woods of 
Slovakia with her Bible, eating wild 
mushrooms to survive while the SS ran- 
sacked her home and killed her brother. 


The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


The Church of 
St. Andrew and 

St. Paul in Montreal 
will be celebrating its 
200th anniversary in 
2003. Mark your 
calendars and join us 
for a weekend of 
joyful celebration. 


Homecoming 
Weekend 
September 
19-21, 2003 


Historic Tour 
of Scottish Montreal 


Saturday Lunch 
Quiet Garden 


Anniversary Ball 


Celebration 
Sunday 


Watch for future ads 
with more detailed 
information. 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 
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Poor Ali. Perhaps he should have said 
Mussolini, who managed to coexist quite 
comfortably with the Vatican during his 
reign of terror. Or, perhaps, Joe Frazier 
was right when he reportedly said, 
“Maybe, just maybe, people take pugilists 
too seriously. 

Jim Hope-Ross, 
Calgary 


Editor’s note: A writer has provided evi- 
dence that Ali did not actually say what we 
quoted, but reporters attributed it to him. 


The call 
I write in response to the Moderator’s 
column (January Record). 

We have just returned to our village in 
Alberta from villages about the same size 
in Chile. In a mid-18th century church in 
Toconao — built with adobe, beams tied 
with leather thongs, and a roof of bamboo 
and thatch — I was brought to tears. On 
the floor were sheets of white paper 
with children’s names. On each sheet, a 
child had created something in clay — 


Mustard Seed Mission 


The Mustard Seed Mission was incorporated in 
Taiwan in 1948 by Lillian Dickson to bear witness 
to the Lord Jesus Christ through a ministry of 


holistic evangelism. 


This ministry includes: 


the product of a vacation Bible school. 

It was not the actual works of the chil- 
dren that brought the tears but the real- 
ization that, all over the world, small 
churches are working to build bridges, 
enrich their communities and serve God 
to the best of their ability. How many 
have financial problems? How many 
wonder how long they can keep their 
doors open? Perhaps, like individuals, we 
do not know the number of our congre- 
gation’s days, nor should we. As long as 
we can, let’s stay where we are to serve 
and to love one another. 

To the theological students out there, 
you have been called. And we are calling 
you: Come, walk with us, work with us 
and help us to be better disciples. 

God bless you, Joe Reed. 

Candi Schopfer, 
Chauvin, Alta. 


_A changed world and church 


We live in a world that has suddenly 
changed in a way that is difficult to de- 
fine but is undeniable. That change came 


on September 11, 2001, like a thief in the 
night, only it was in broad daylight. We 
do not know what all the implications of 
the events of that day will be, but we 
sense they will be long-lasting. Where all 
this will lead, we do not know. The 
world is an uncertain place today. 

The whole world is a perplexing place 
—a place of many contrasts. There is un- 
precedented wealth and urban and rural 
poverty. People move to cities from the 
beautiful countryside. There is peace and 
violence: a new millennium with age-old 
hostilities. Some still believe and others 
see faith as no longer sustainable. All this 
is here in Canada and world-wide. 

Even church life is not immune from 
tensions and disagreements. When there 
is no mutual respect, there is no commit- 
ment to one another. In St. Paul’s im- 
agery (I Corinthians 13:12) — all we can 
see of God for now is like a cloudy pic- 
ture in a mirror; “then” (later), we will 
see face to face. 

Larry Ellis, 
Manotick, Ont. 


Looking for Residence 
2002-2003? 


The Presbyterian College 


> sponsorships and relief services 

> educational and residential care facilities 
> evangelism and church planting 

> discipleship training 

carried out by indigenous peoples in Taiwan, 
in Kalimantan and Irian Jaya provinces of 
Indonesia, and in India. 


Mustard Seed Mission Canada was incorporated 
in 1967 to support indigenous leadership. 


For sponsorship or other information, contact: 
Mustard Seed Mission Canada Inc. 

226 - 1885 Clements Road 

Pickering, ON L1W 3V4 

Phone 905-427-5189 

BN 10775 6819 RR 0001 


affiliated with McGill’s Faculty of Religious 
Studies offers 41 single, furnished rooms in 
a well-maintained building located across 
from McGill University and a few blocks 
from Concordia University. 
Meal plan included, Mondays to Fridays. 


Ideal for students who want a quiet place to 
live in a Christian community environment. 


Applications now being received. 


For more information, contact: 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, QC H3A 2A8 
(514) 288-5256 
presbyteriancollege @ videotron.ca 
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from the, oderator 


How God 


Joe Reed 


changed Mary 


Thank God for the rebirth of all that has been good and true in Mary for so many years 


he two women embrace. They met 

each other a week ago here in Cen- 

tral America, but it seems as if they 

have been friends forever. Mary 
doesn’t want to leave to catch her plane 
back to Canada, but she misses her home 
and things familiar. 

Mary is a kind woman. Now 73 years 
old, she has sat in a Presbyterian pew for 
as long as she can remember. That is not 
why she is good, but it’s part of her story. 


busy; but the oldest, Sandra, helps out 
while she works. The beans pass by so 
quickly! And her nimble fingers dart 
across them, picking out the ones to be 
rejected, tossing them to the floor, sort- 
ing, selecting. Only the best beans get by 
her quick eyes and nimble fingers. Next 
month, the harvest ends and the conveyor 
belt — and the pay — stop. 
Presbyterians disagree about many 
things, that’s for sure. Every week, we 


She never thought a few days here 
would move her so much 


She could not imagine not being at 
church on Sunday mornings. Her chil- 
dren do not attend but one of her grand- 
daughters does. 

Mary likes the new hymn-book, al- 
though the paper seems too thin and the 
print, too small. She does not think much 
about theology. (Ordination of women? 
“Whatever was the problem?’ Of gays? 
“Well, I don’t really know ... It seems a 
long way from when I was a girl ... But, 
then, there is my grandson and I love 
him ... ’) She could be in any of our 
churches. 

Mary has been here for the past 10 
days. Others built latrines, but she’s 
really too old to hold a shovel. So she 
sat, listened and held babies. A thousand 
images danced in her head, like the 
sugarplum fairies of her childhood. The 
colours, the smells, the dust and, most of 
all, the people. She never imagined the 
way they held her, embraced her and 
welcomed her. 

Maria harvests coffee for six weeks 
each year. Her three children keep her 
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worship in a dozen languages, sing from 
different hymn-books and scrap about 
silly (and, sometimes, not so silly) things. 
But all of us honour Mary and applaud 
her concern for Maria. 

Partly, of course, it’s gospel. Concern 
born from a lifetime of hearing about 
Jesus who spent his time with the likes 
of Maria. But, partly, it’s plain human 
goodness and simple caring. Mary wants 
to help Maria and she both wants and 
needs to hear her story to feel connected. 
She never thought a few days here would 
move her so much. 

Mary dozes on the plane, looking 
over the blue waves of the sea below. Her 
head is nestled on a tiny airline pillow. 
And she thinks of another Mary — 
unwed mother, going out with a carpen- 
ter. The story makes sense in a new, dis- 
turbing, liberating way. The pieces fall 
together, like the scraps of wood that 
Joseph shaped. 

Mary knows the most efficient, politi- 
cally correct, denominationally sanc- 
tioned way to reach out is to write a 


cheque. And she knows our church 
would make the best use of it. Meeting 
Maria was a luxury: it cost her almost 
$2,000. She could — maybe should — 
have mailed the cheque. 

But, today, she’s different. She looks 
down at the liver spots on her age-gnarled 
hands and remembers them when she 
was a girl. She remembers when Robbie 
placed the wedding ring on her finger. 
And plunging her hands into diaper pails 
and dishwater. And making brownies for 
the church fair. She remembers hand and 
fingers that wrote many a cheque. Hands 
that, an hour ago, held Maria. 

Thank God for the rebirth of all that 
has been good and true in her for so 
many years. Thank God for the church 
that brought the two together. 

Thank God for Maria. 

And for Mary. 

And for that other Mary and, always, 
for her Son. 


Spe Leese 


Moderator’s itinerary 
April 2 

Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington 
Knox, Waterloo, Ontario 

April 7 

Glenview, Toronto 

April 12-14 

Gathering for former workers of 
residential schools, Winnipeg 
April 16 

Presbytery of Montreal 

April 25-29 

Guatemala Theological Education 
Conference 


trange birds 


in the county 


Unusual birds! In the New Testament, that is what friends and neighbours thought 


of the earliest Christians 


or most of my working 

life, my family and 

I lived in St. John’s. 

We returned to Rock- 
lyn, Nova Scotia, each 
summer to live in our 
wonderful, old summer- 
house there. And every day, 
we received the Evening 
News. 

In mid-summer 10 
years ago, an interesting 
article appeared with 
the title “Unusual 
Birds Spend Sum- 
mers in Pictou @ 
County.” There fol- 
lowed an account 
of some chimney 
swifts (a species of 
swallow) that had nested in 
the chimneys of the Temperance 
Street School. 

(I showed the article to a friend who 
was a minister in the county. The saucy 
fellow said: “Yes, that is certainly true! 
And I have noticed some of them are 
driving cars with Newfoundland licence 
plates!’’) 

The chimney swifts had come all the 
way from South America, from the 
Andes mountains in Peru! Thousands 
and thousands of miles on their tiny 
wings back to New Glasgow and the 
Temperance Street School. Marvellous! 

Unusual birds! In the New Testament, 
that is precisely what friends and neigh- 
bours thought of the earliest Christians. 
They were certainly unusual birds! They 
had come from wherever the gospel had 
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been preached and they went to places 
they had never been before. 

At first, the Christians stayed together 
in little groups. They were harmless 
enough. Or so it seemed. But they began 
to say and do things that were foreign to 
everyone else. They said strange things 
about the uniqueness of Jesus, the rabbi 
from Nazareth. Among other things, they 
taught that the Crucifixion had not been 
the end of him! God had raised Jesus 
from the dead! 

In itself, talk of resurrection was not 
extraordinary, for the ancestors of the 
disciples and Jesus had long looked for- 
ward to such an event. They lived in 
hope of resurrection — some time in the 


future. The astonishing thing 
about what the Christians 

said was that they claimed it 
had already happened! 

Had a carpenter from 
Nazareth risen from the 
dead? Nonsense! That 
was blasphemy of the 

worst sort. These were 

strange birds, indeed. 

But, unlike the harmless 

chimney swifts, as time 

went on, they were 
thought to be dangerous 

— a threat to society. So 

the preachers were ar- 

rested and some were 
murdered. And riots 
sometimes broke out after 
the Apostles preached. 
This is not something 
we hear about or see hap- 
pening in western society 
today. As an English bishop said years 
ago: “When the gospel was first 
preached, riots broke out. When I preach, 
there is a cup of tea afterwards!” 

Christians have been called many 

names. We are intended to be “unusual 
birds,’ and many are. And if the number 
of unusual birds is smaller than it used to 
be, we ought not to lose heart. Every one 
of them is a sign that the Kingdom of 
God has come in the person of Jesus 
Christ! [3 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie, who lives in Sardis, 
B.C., is a retired professor from Memorial 
University in St. John’s and a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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Ball hockey: 


making a connection to God 


A church-sponsored program of ball hockey gives renewed life to both the children 


and the adult organizers 


etting youth involved with the 

church can be tricky. Asking them 

to be involved with the worship 

service or to help out with bazaars, 
auctions and tea-rooms gives them the 
feeling they’re doing work or, worse, 
housework instead of doing God’s work. 
As a modern Shakespeare would have 
said, “Youths exit: screaming in terror.” 
In fact, J find it difficult to see setting up 
and taking down tables as God’s work so 
I know what the kids are feeling. 

The minister became my friend and 
asked, “Would you help out with a Satur- 
day morning ball hockey program for 
kids ages seven to 11?” I answered 
quickly in the affirmative. Finally, a task 
to this 39-year-old child’s liking! This is 
something I could do for someone else, 
while exercising and having fun. 

I knew there would have to be a devo- 
tional part to the fun time. I wondered if 
the kids would see through this and stop 
coming out because the event became a 
preachy thing. 

When we have a 10-minute break, 
with Timbits and punch, the minister 
talks a little bit about Jesus. So far, the 
“price of admission,” a talk about God 
and his Son, appears to be worth the fun 
we have playing ball hockey for an hour. 

I’m not saying I think talking about 
God gets in the way, but I remember a 
program I was involved with when I was a 
kid. It wasn’t the mixing of fun and God 
that seemed wrong; it was that I felt I was 
being manipulated or tricked into a mini- 
religious experience when all I wanted to 
do was have fun. It was like talking about 
God was the “price we had to pay” for 
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having fun, and I hated it. If Christians 
have to trick children into faith, I think 
that sends the wrong message. 

If we never play ball hockey again, if 
the 10 to 12 children who come out each 
week stop coming, the entire program 
would be worth it. You see, a little boy 
and I have made a connection. I’m pretty 
good at ball hockey even though I’m 39 
and the other players are about nine 
years old. I wear my Toronto Maple 
Leafs jersey to the event, and this little 
fellow thinks ’'m Wayne Gretzky or, at 
least, that I was once a professional 
hockey player. 

Suddenly, for the first time in my life, 


Owen Thornton and friends enjoy a Saturday morning game of ball hockey. 


Owen Thornton 


Hi 


I’ve become someone’s hero. (I can’t tell 
you what an ego boost that is!) P’ve also 
made contact with 12 other wonderful 
children, not all of them from the church 
family. These kids are terrific! 

Because my dad was an alcoholic and 
because I grew up aware of what that 
meant, I never wanted to risk having chil- 
dren of my own. I didn’t want to pass on 
any portion of the awful legacy of addic- 
tion. Maybe that was a poor decision, but 
it was mine to make. So, for the first time, 
I’m playing with little kids. It is wonder- 
ful! I’m a child at heart! The children see 
me at my best — playing and having fun. 
They don’t know, yet, about my profound 
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Photo by David Ogilvie 
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continued 


faith (or how I got there) but, in my own 
way, I am a living example of a man of 
God: devout and flawed, and doing my 
best in the sight of God. 

But weekly ball hockey isn’t only 
about what it has done for me but what it 
has also done for this little boy. His dad 
is not on the scene, so there is no positive 
male role model in his life. Suddenly, 
this little boy has discovered a man who 
is willing to give one hour of his busy 
week to play with him. Sadly, that single 
hour is more effort than his father gives 
him, for the father is not interested in be- 
ing a part of the child’s life. For the first 
time in years, this little fellow has a man 
(or several men) he can look up to. 
(There are three of us now, and we’re 


Before: 

This roof 
provided little 
protection from 
rain or sun. 


Photos: JF Beauchesne, PWS&D 


working on a fourth.) 
After: An orphan family sits in front of their almost completed new home. A weekly ball hockey program has 
become much more than inviting a group 
The latest statistics indicate that Malawi has more than 1.2 million orphans — of kids into the church to play. It is more 
largely due to the AIDS crisis that is sweeping the country. There are thousands than simply exposing the kids to the 
of families where five to 16 children live alone or with a guardian who does not church and talking about God for 10 
have the capacity to care for them. With no regular means of income, these minutes. It has become a story of making 
families often eat only sporadically and live in houses with one or two tiny a connection between a fun-loving adult 
rooms, crumbling mud walls and inadequate roofing. PWS&D is helping the and a little boy who needs a positive 
Blantyre Synod provide emergency food rations and improve housing for orphan male role model. 
families. The Orphan Families in Crisis program also trains orphaned youth in I can’t predict if the program will sur- 
carpentry, welding, tailoring, business management and literacy to help them vive. I don’t know where the relationship 
become self-reliant and provides loans to help them start small businesses. will go between this little fellow and my- 


self. And I cannot assure you that if you 
start a ball hockey program in your 
church on Saturday mornings that any- 


You can help. 
Please support PWS&D. Jauittnporanihab ean 


from God for at least two people, if not 
PWS&D’s community development programs operate because people and for the other 18 to 20 people who come 


congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from out to play (the number includes dif- 

Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International ferent kids from week to week and the 
Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. parents who stay and observe). 

When it comes to starting a ball hockey 

For more information or to make a donation, write or call: program in your church hall, don’t be up- 

Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) tight about what damage might occur to 

50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 the walls and floor (and the piano at the 

Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 end of the hall). This is not about the 

E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd safety of the building; it’s about the lives 

Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. of the people with whom we make con- 


nections. Little children (and adults) 
need the experience of making connec- 
tions to others and, then, later, making a 
connection to God! & 


Name 

Address 

City 

Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D Owen Thornton is an elder at Westmount 
Church in London, Ont. 
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My dear editor: 


I rarely respond to your editorials, 
leaving that task to many other eager cor- 
respondents. But your February column 
on the voting procedures for Moderator 
of the General Assembly stimulated my 
thinking on this annual burst of what 
passes for excitement in The PC in C. 

Since my friend J. Padyngton Bayer 
has relinquished his quest for a “clear 
shot” at the lace (or do Moderators wear 
lace anymore? where it can be seen?), my 
interest has abated. However, your call for 
a clearer process in voting made me re- 
consider what I had thought was a mined- 
out vein among our natural resources. 

You quoted Acts 15:28 or, rather, part 
of it: “For it has seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us ... ” I looked it up (VRSV 
translation) and understand why you lim- 
ited yourself to the first half of the verse. 
The rest reads: “to impose on you no fur- 
ther burden than these essentials: ... ” 
an appropriate support for your point 
about the unessential and even unhelpful 
filling out of the entire ballot. But the sen- 
tence runs on after the colon and is not 
complete until verse 29: “that you abstain 
from what has been sacrificed to idols 
and from blood and from what is stran- 
gled and from fornication.” The verse 
concludes with “If you keep yourselves 
from these, you will do well. Farewell.” 

Now, I am not an exegete, but is there 
not in there something of good advice for 
the nominating and electing process for 
potential Moderators and voters? But, 
perhaps, you didn’t want to open up 
issues tangential to your theme. 

Would not your well-stated advocacy 
of simplicity, and call for greater partici- 
pation in the voting, have been better 
served by using Acts 1:24-26? Trying to 
find someone to replace Judas, the 
Apostles were stuck between two equally 
qualified choices. They didn’t have a bal- 
lot, or even enough candidates for the 
preferential system. But they solved the 
dilemma simply: they prayed and “they 
cast lots for them ... ” 

The most common way to “cast lots” 
today is with dice. While that might make 
some wince (although many today cast 
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these modern “lots,” offering a prayer to 
some deity), if it was good enough for the 
Apostles ... I know, I know, there were 
only two candidates, and that small a field 
only emerged once since we moved to the 
new way of voting. But think BIG! 

At the opening night of Assembly, a 
huge drum (or one of those lotto ma- 
chines that looks like a Bingo ball dis- 
penser) is filled with as many numbered 


It would also eliminate the speech-making 
that so troubled the non-confrontational 
and timid under the old system of on-site 
nominations. 

To be fair, the preferential system of 
voting has at least one potentially useful 
possibility. We could borrow from the 
Olympics and recognize the top three 
in voting: the gold, silver and bronze 
Moderators. 


As the voting now stands for Moderator, it is often by guess, 
by golly and by asking one’s minister 


balls or ballots as there are commission- 
ers. After an appropriate prayer, it is spun 
or switched on. “And the winner and new 
Moderator is ... !” Power of refusal 
would be granted to anyone thus chosen, 
but I don’t think there would be too many 
repetitions of the process before someone 
humbly agreed to assume the office. 

Some may think this would trivialize 
the weight of the office and the solem- 
nity of the election (even allowing for the 
power of prayer). But, as you correctly 
point out, the voting as it stands is often 
by guess, by golly and by asking one’s 
minister what he or she thinks of the can- 
didates. Of course, the clergy are a nobly 
disinterested and judiciously fair lot, 
without guile; but, still, it seems haphaz- 
ard at best, unfair at worst. 

As a bonus, it might mean fewer po- 
tential commissioners would decline the 
honour of representing their presbyteries. 


4 


There would be a practical side, too. 
Using the tried and true formulation of 
other pageants, we could add to the Mod- 
erator’s installation service: “Should, for 
any reason, the gold Moderator be unable 
to fulfil the duties to which he/she has 
been called, the silver Moderator will be 
called on to step in and assume the office.” 
And if the silver should tarnish, we would 
have another back-up with the bronze. 

In the Olympian spirit, we might even 
consider a rule that the top three finishers 
must wait for four years to be eligible 
again. 

“Say not the struggle nought availeth,” 
dear Editor! Though I tried it once with a 
mouthful of porridge, and ... oh, never 
mind. 


Preferentially yours, 


eV Wnty L 


ny 
yi 
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Sh ‘Equipping the laity 


New members need to be nurtured 


d feeding 


by Jan Hazlett 


of the laity 


How congregations can affirm, encourage and support the lay ministry of the church 


usan began attending the Church 
of the Reluctant Apostle soon 
after she moved from another 
town. In her previous congrega- 
tion, she had been involved in the Sun- 
day school program and in a women’s 
group. She was looking for a faith home 


arrived the next Sunday in the classroom. 
There were many children already wait- 
ing. The parents, relieved at her arrival, 
left after giving particular instructions for 
their children. No one thought to wel- 
come Susan, or to introduce himself or 
herself. The teacher arrived late, so there 


“Let the message of Christ, in all its richness, 
find a home with you. Teach each other, 
and advise each other, in all wisdom. 
With gratitude in your hearts sing psalms 
and hymns and inspired songs to God...” 
(Colossians 3:16, The Jerusalem Bible) 


where she could find spiritual nurture 
and use her gifts to the benefit of the 
community. The new church was large 
and, for the first couple of weeks, she sat 
alone. The minister suggested she begin 
helping with the Sunday school program 
in order to make some friends. 

That week, the children’s program 
co-ordinator called, asking Susan to be an 
assistant teacher. Full of enthusiasm, she 
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was no time to talk. She proceeded 
immediately to the lesson. It was hectic 
for Susan because she didn’t know the 
plan for the morning. Not wanting to be 
overly critical, she said nothing, hoping 
things would be better in the coming 
weeks. 

When no one phoned to check how 
things had gone, Susan called to ask for a 
copy of the curriculum so she would be 


prepared for the next week. She was told 
curriculum is not ordered for assistants; 
since they do not teach, they do not need 
it. However, she could borrow a book for 
a couple of days. 

For the next few weeks, Susan quietly 
assisted. She knew all of the children by 
name and was beginning to recognize 
some faces in the congregation. But 
because of the clean-up and parents 
coming late to pick up their children, she 
didn’t have the opportunity to go to the 
coffee time until most of the congrega- 
tion had left. 

The next week, as she was straighten- 
ing out the cupboard, she overheard one 
of the parents talking about the new as- 
sistant teacher. It wasn’t complimentary, 
and Susan felt hurt. She had begun to 
resent this new place. She still had not 
found any friends, and the other teacher 
was always in a hurry. 

As Christmastime approached, Susan 
got enough nerve to propose they con- 
sider doing a small Christmas pageant 
like the one in her previous church. She 
was told they would look into it, but she 
heard nothing more. 
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#8 in the series 


not indentured — Friar Tuck 


After three months, she stopped at the 
minister’s study on the way out the door. 
The minister looked up but couldn’t re- 
member her name to say hello. Leaving 
the parking lot, Susan decided to call that 
week and explain that she had decided to 
look for a new congregation. 


People in our churches need affirmation 
and encouragement when they are learn- 
ing new things and as they encounter 
difficult places on the journey. However, 
they often feel they have been left to 
struggle alone in a congregational min- 
istry or as they use their gifts to minister 
in the community. Many myths inhibit 
successful lay ministry. 


Myth #1 


People are aware of their 
Spiritual gifts 

I have recently become aware how 
wrong this statement is. For many, even 
the words “spiritual gift” carry negative 


Good News! 
We have decided 
to support your 
ministry! 


$S$$SS$$$ 
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How Much? 


connotations. During the past two years, 
I have come to appreciate the many tired 
people who are trying to keep the institu- 
tional church running. People who com- 
mit to one program in a congregation 
often discover they are asked to take 
responsibilities in other areas as well. 

Sometimes, people respond to a pro- 
gram need and end up working outside 
their comfort zone. Many say they were 
given positions for which they did not 
feel qualified. Doing things that sap their 
energy leaves them tired and discour- 
aged. Written comments I have received 
include: “Was I encouraged? I had my 
arm twisted!’’, “ What I do is emotionally 
draining for me and I feel that, perhaps, 
I am not the right person for it” and 
“There may be some other tasks I am 
more suited to.” 

Taking time to discern both skills and 
spiritual gifts of individuals before 
appointing them to congregational pro- 
grams would be one of the best invest- 
ments of a congregation’s time. 


Oh, you don’t 
understand. 

We support you 
with prayer and 
not with $$$$$. 
Now, what would 

be your first prayer 
request that you'd 
like us to pray for? 


Myth #2 


People know when they are 
doing a good job 

In many places, it is presumed that, if 
there is no feedback, people know they 
are doing a good job. However, many re- 
spondents to a recent survey struggle 
with the concept of success in the face of 
declining worship attendance and lack of 
co-workers with whom to share suc- 
cesses and failures. One layperson wrote, 
“We need encouragement to persevere 
and assurance that small contributions 
can make a big difference.” And another, 
“The greatest challenge I face is I ques- 
tion my effectiveness.” 

Fostering a supportive environment 
within the congregation is essential. 
Appreciation for effort and kind words 
from others affirm both the worth of indi- 
viduals and their efforts. Within Sunday 
worship, prayers for leaders of the vari- 
ous programs will raise their profile and 
affirm their value. 


How about 
praying that 
I get a new 

support group. 


— 


Lay ministry 


Ministry is God acting through the people of God for the life 
of the world. Through the laity, the church is present in every 
area of human activity. God is made present wherever the 
laity represents Christ in churches, offices, schools, families, 
hospitals, factories and even on the Internet. 

This year’s emphasis on the laity celebrates the doctrine of 
the priesthood of all believers, restoring a sense of call to the 
ministry of all God’s people in all they do. The church usually 
recognizes the ministry in which its members are engaged in 
the church but not often in their everyday lives. Without realiz- 
ing it, the church appears to support the laity but succumbs to 
the power of the office of the clergy that separates the ministry 
of the laypeople and the ministry of ordained elders and clergy. 

Claiming that ministry is preaching, teaching Sunday 
school and visiting at the hospital is insufficient for an au- 
thentic understanding of lay ministry. According to James 
Fowler, a child’s play is an act of ministry or response to the 
call of God to be in the world. We need to break open the nar- 
row sense of ministry. Ministry is any action done in response 
to a specific need. When we grasp a vision of lay ministry as 
including every human action that is done with a commitment 
to Christ in mind, the walls that separate God’s people as to 


Imagine that eating well, sharing resources, practising 
good stewardship are all supported by the church as acts of 
ministry. Then, our whole life, our whole being, is bringing 
God to the world. 

Valuing each person’s whole life is the ministry to cele- 
brate. The call of ministry to a Christian mom who teaches 
the symbols and rituals of the Advent season to her children. 
The call of ministry to a parish nurse who visits and prays 
with members of the church when they are ill. The call of 
ministry to a minister who conducts worship on Sunday 
mornings. The call of ministry to a youth who chooses to 
speak out against an act of injustice in his/her high school. 
The responsibility of the church is to support all these min- 
istries. Supporting a young person’s decision to stop taking 
drugs or drinking alcohol because of Christ’s presence in 
his/her life becomes an act of ministry. 

Lay ministry is not one action or function but the way we 
claim to live and bring God’s presence to the world following 
the way modelled by Jesus Christ. 


Susan Sheridan, a minister of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
is co-ordinator for the Ewart Centre for Lay Education and co- 
ordinator of the McKay Educational Resource Centre at Knox 


office or function will slowly erode. 


Myth #3 


If someone is gifted to serve, 
no training is necessary 

In feedback after workshops, many 
have written that the value of the work- 
shop was not in learning new things but 
in the networking that took place and in 
the affirmation of direction. However, 
many people comment that they do not 


College, Toronto, where she is also a doctoral student. 


know how to access specific training. 
One person replied, “The biggest chal- 
lenge I face is finding out about training 
and resources.” Another wrote, “I need 
user-friendly resources and help to focus 
on the real issues to be addressed.” Pro- 
viding opportunities for training and for 
learning biblical foundations is important 
to empowering laypeople. 

Budgeting for lay training provides 
support and tangible affirmation. 


Ways you can support lay ministry in your congregation 


Lay ministry is often taken for granted. The services provided often go unrecognized, 
unthanked and unsupported. Here are a few ways to offer the support and recognition 


they deserve: 


1. Plan a worship service around the theme of lay ministry. 
2. Plan a recognition dinner where lay ministers are honoured with speeches, skits, 


certificates, etc. 
3. Write thank-you notes. 


4. Provide good orientation, in-ministry training and continuing education opportunities. 
5. Send newsworthy information about lay ministry to local newspapers and publish it in 


the church bulletin and newsletter. 


6. Provide scholarships and expense money for volunteers to attend training events and 


continuing education workshops. 


7. Provide good resources and equipment. 


8. Provide opportunities for members to develop or create ministries to match and use 


their skills and interests. 


9. Plan a lay ministry of the month program or emphasis. 


10. Add your own creative ideas. 
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Myth #4 


Mistakes are always bad 

People need to overcome their fear 
with skills and experience in a safe en- 
vironment. They need permission to 
make mistakes and learn from them. 
Gifted people also need to develop skills. 
Even the most gifted athletes need to 
practise what they are learning in order 
to improve. 

The reality reflected by members in 
our congregations is that people are more 
likely to hear criticism than support. This 
is particularly true of leaders of children’s 
programs. As one person wrote, “Sunday 
school is a thankless job; you get more 
criticism than encouragement.” Yet, if crit- 
icism is handled in a positive way by sup- 
portive people, it can also be construed as 
positive support. One person admitted, “T 
feel supported when I get feedback from 
ministers and session members.” 

Create positive opportunities for 
people to try out their skills in a support- 
ive environment. Provide an accountabil- 
ity group of people in similar ministries 
for support and a forum for reflection on 
ministry and spiritual life. 
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Myth #5 


All people should use their 
gifts within the congregation 

Most people in Presbyterian congrega- 
tions say they have been called to their 
ministry within the congregation. How- 
ever, less than one per cent articulated a 
call to what they are doing outside the 
congregation. One person observed: 
“People do not recognize that their volun- 
teer service at the hospital or the food 
bank is part of their Christian witness, nor 
do they habitually carry their Christian 
identity into the workplace and their ordi- 
nary lives.” In most congregations, leaders 
are commissioned for service in programs 
within the church, and only ministries 
within the congregation are affirmed in 
worship services. Thus, by our actions, we 
may not affirm the value of the ministry of 
every believer in the community. 

Author Paul Stevens maintains that 
committing five minutes in every worship 
service to the people’s ministry in the 
community would transform the congre- 
gation. He suggests asking one person 
each week to answer questions such as: 
Who are you? What do you do during the 
week? How does your faith inform what 
you do? How can we pray for you? After 
the presentation, representatives of the 
congregation could lay hands on the 
person and pray for him or her. 


Myth #6 


Encouragement and support 
of laypeople is the job of the 
minister 

Although it is important for a minister 
to be both affirming and supportive, the 
minister cannot do everything. As a con- 
gregation takes on ministries and pro- 
grams, encouragement and affirmation 
are the responsibility of every member. In 
many congregations, this will require 
some education. Some comments I have 
received are: “Encouragement came from 
those with whom I was working. The 
minister and elders did not offer much 
support” and “The support was available 
at the beginning but diminished as time 
went by and is now not quite so evident.” 

Session members and key leaders can 
be effective models for establishing the 
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For further reflection and discussion 
* Are there invisible ministries in your congregation? How can you raise congregational 


awareness and support for these? 


* Discuss the meaning of the following terms: lay minister, volunteer, ministry of every 
believer. ls there a more appropriate term to describe those who serve in programs of 


| your congregation? 


_» Review the suggestions for providing support i in this article and sidebar Which ones 


does your congregation employ? 


__* Brainstorm creative ways for your congregation to affirm and encourage ministries 
within the congregation and the individual ministries of members outside the 


congregation. 


Resources 


For skill training for many different ministries: 


So you've been asked to... 


A series of pamphlets available from CRC Publications 


For encouraging ministry in the workplace: 
The Monday Connection by William E. Diehl (HarperCollins, 1993) 


For encouraging members: 


The Equipper’s Guide to Every-Member Ministry by R. Paul Stevens (InterVarsity, 1992) 
Where in the World Are You? by Norma Cook Everist and Nelvin Vos (Alban Institute, 1996) 


Working on Conflicting Expectations: 


Partners in Ministry by Roy W.Trueblood and Jackie B. Trueblood (Abingdon, 1999) 


Additional Resource: 


Aqua Church: Essential Leadership Arts for Piloting Your Church in Today's Fluid Culture by 


Leonard Sweet (Group, 1999) 


habit of offering encouraging comments 
to lay leaders. Foster an attitude of grati- 
tude within the congregation. Provide 
leadership teams for mutual support and 
encouragement. 


Myth #7 


Curriculum and materials 
are a luxury 

Unfortunately, in the climate of finan- 
cial insecurity and restraint, every budget 
item needs to be scrutinized. Although 
curriculum is expensive, it is important 
to the success of a program. The provi- 
sion of adequate resources for the leaders 
can increase both the quality of the pro- 
gram and the confidence of a leader. 

One way we can show leaders we 
value their time as well as empowering 
them is to provide access to needed 
resources and materials. 


Myth #8 


Spiritual growth is the 

responsibility of an individual 
Spirituality is a hot commodity today. 

Magazines, self-help books and adver- 


tisements — all offer ways to feel con- 
nected with others. Although many crave 
a spiritual connection, it is often per- 
ceived as low on the agenda with congre- 
gational ministries. However, written 
comments I received have included: “If 
my spiritual life were enhanced and 
growing because of volunteering ... ” 
and “Do we receive enough spiritual 
support from each other? We always 
need more!” 

Commission your leaders and, as a 
congregation, pray for them continually. 

Provide opportunities for leaders to 
share and connect with each other and 
for spiritual teaching. 

One approach is to consider teams for 
each program or ministry. The teams 
would provide support, encouragement, 
built-in accountability, enthusiasm and 
vision for each other. The spiritual sup- 
port and community connections could 
be built into the group. & 


Jan Hazlett began a two-year contract as lay 
ministry consultant for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in September 1999. She is 
a teacher, youth minister and a Christian edu- 
cator. She devoted the first year to gathering 
information. 
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PRESBYTERIANS 


by William Klempa 


Among the various views of war held by Christians, most Presbyterians 
believe war can be justified in extreme cases 


hat is the Presbyterian po- 
sition on the issue of war? 
In what circumstances is 
war justified? Can Chris- 
tians support a “just war”? 
If there is a just war, how should it be 
waged? Can there be a “holy war’? 

These questions have troubled Chris- 
tians and begged for satisfactory answers 
since earliest times. The world-wide ter- 
rorist threat, the September 11th attacks 
on defenceless civilians in the World 
Trade Center, the Pentagon and in Penn- 
sylvania, and the subsequent U.S. mili- 
tary response against the Taliban, Osama 
bin Laden and al-Qaeda have forced 
these questions on us once again. 

Several years ago, church historian 
Roland Bainton distinguished three main 
Christian attitudes to war: non-participa- 
tion or pacifism; reluctant participation 
or the just and mournful war; and hearty 
participation, the crusade or holy war. As 
we might expect, Christians have re- 
sponded to the September 11th attacks 
by embracing one of these positions or 
some variation. Few issues divide Chris- 
tians more than the question of war. 


The holy war tradition 

Although the phrase “holy war” never 
appears in the Bible, the idea of a di- 
vinely sanctioned war is taught in the Old 
Testament. Saul, for example, was com- 
manded by God through Samuel to de- 
stroy the Amalekites: men, women, 
children and cattle (I Samuel 15). When 
he spared the life of King Agag and some 
cattle, God rejected Saul as king over 
Israel. This so-called divine war creates 
problems, especially for theologians and 
ethicists. On the other side, the Old Testa- 
ment also teaches that God uses war to 
punish his people as he punished an apos- 
tate Israel (Jeremiah 5:17-18, Ezekiel 21). 

Christian Byzantines engaged in wars 
for God and the faith against Persia, to 


Facing page: Lt. Greg Volstad (rear) and 

Cpl. Scott Brown (driving) head out of the 
Canadian camp in a Coyote armoured vehicle 
on a reconnaissance mission near Kandahar, 
Afghanistan. Photo by Sgt. Gerry Pilote. 
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repel Arabs and, later, Turkish invaders. 
These had limited defensive objectives, 
as did the Crusades, for the defence or 
reconquest of lost Christian lands. Sadly, 
Pope Leo IV (847-855) offered a heav- 
enly reward to all who died fighting 
Muslims. Later, an indulgence (i-e., a 
kind of ticket to heaven) was offered to 
those who fought in the Crusades. 

The idea of “holy war” has made a 
terrible come-back in our time. While 
most Christians reject it, it has been taken 
up again by radical Islamists. Indeed, 
Bernard Lewis, a world-respected 
authority on Islam, says the holy war or 
Muslim jihad has been largely perceived 
by Islam “as unlimited, as a religious 


invoke God’s name for the killing of in- 
nocent, defenceless people, whether on 
our side or their side. Blaise Pascal rightly 
said, “Men never do evil so completely 
and cheerfully as when they do it from 
religious conviction.” The idea of a holy 
war is deeply repugnant and must be 
soundly rejected. 


The pacifist tradition 

The characteristic note of the New 
Testament is the gift of peace that Christ 
brought. “Glory to God in the highest 
heaven, and on earth peace, good will 
among people” was the angelic message 
at Jesus’ birth (Luke 2:14). The Apostle 
Paul stated that Christ has made peace by 


U.S. churches were torn between speaking clearly and trying to 
influence those in power. “While our theological tradition as Presby- 
terians supports the limited use of force to protect the weak and to 
restrain evil, that has been understood as a means of last resort, 
which can never be more than a temporary solution to conflict.” 

— Clifton Kirkpatrick, stated clerk of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 


obligation that would continue until all 
the world had either adopted the Muslim 
faith or submitted to Muslim rule.’ Such 
appears to be Osama bin Laden’s view. 
In 1992, The Encyclopedia of the 
Afghan Jihad referred to the re-establish- 
ment of the Caliphate (the ruling political- 
religious office of Islam’s “golden age’), 
and Osama bin Laden has taken it upon 
himself to expedite it. He has declared 
holy war against the Great Satan, the 
United States, and called on Muslims to 
support his campaign to kill Americans 
and Jews wherever they may be found. 
Fortunately, the vast majority of Muslims 
have not rallied to his cause, but there is 
no question he has considerable support 
among radical Islamists. To exorcise what 
he has done in the name of Islam is now a 
pressing task for 21st-century Islam. It is 
hoped more Islamic nations will be at- 
tracted to and adopt the model of Turkey, 
which sees no basic incompatibility 
between Islam, democracy and modernity. 
Nothing is more blasphemous than to 


the blood of the cross (Ephesians 2:14- 
15). But he also affirmed that God has 
instituted civil authority, and it has been 
given the power of the sword (Romans 
13). As a result, Christians have had to 
struggle with the troublesome question 
of church and state. 

Before Constantine, some Christian 
thinkers forbade Christians from being 
soldiers. After Constantine, many Chris- 
tians had fewer scruples about going to 
war. Still, a strong pacifist element per- 
sisted. The medieval church generally 
opposed war, with the notable exception 
of the Crusades. Later, such groups as 
the Anabaptists, Quakers, Moravians, 
Dukhobors and Mennonites made non- 
resistance a doctrinal position. Under the 
influence of Gandhi, Martin Luther King 
Jr. adopted non-resistance. Interestingly, 
even the great Reformed theologian Karl 
Barth took a basically pacifist position, 
permitting war only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances; for example, against Hitler 
and the Nazis. 
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CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 33 years. 


Escorted Tours 


@ HEART of ENGLAND 
Jun 9/02 — 15 Days 
@ SCOTLAND - Highlands & Isles 
Aug 7/02 — 15 Days 
@ AFRICAN ADVENTURE 
Sep 4/02 — 22 Days 
@ BEST of IRELAND 
Sep 8 & 22/02 — 16 Days 
@ HERITAGE of TURKEY 
Oct 1/02 — 18 Days 
@ CLASSICAL GREECE 
Oct 10/02 - 17 Days 
@ CHINA / YANGTZE 
Oct 14/02 —- 18 Days 
@ SOUTH AFRICA 
Oct 17/02 — 23 Days 
@ AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Oct 30/02 — 31 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


@ ALASKA - INSIDE PASSAGE 
8 Days — SAVE 50% 
Aug 5 & 19, Sep 9/02 
@ ALASKA & The YUKON 
14 Days — SAVE 37% 
Aug 6 & 27/02 
@ CANADA & NEW ENGLAND 
Jun 12/02 — 11 Days — SAVE 64% 
@ HEART of EUROPE CRUISE 
Jul 27/02 — 14 Days 
@ SCENIC ELBE RIVER 
Aug 8/02 — 12 Days 
@ UKRAINIAN WATERWAYS 
Sep 5/02 — 15 Days 
@ CLASSIC EUROPE 
Sep 6/02 — 17 Days 
@ JEWELS of the ADRIATIC 
Oct 3/02 —- 15 Days 
@ WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
Oct 27/02 — 15 Days 
@ PANAMA CANAL 
Nov 20/02 - 11 Days 
@ CARIBBEAN CHRISTMAS 
Dec 22/02 — 15 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 


Visit our Web site: 
www.craigtravel.com 


The just war tradition 

The Christian doctrine of the “just” 
and mournful war owes much to such 
thinkers as Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas. Augustine struggled with the 
question of how to reconcile accepted 
Christian teaching against the use of vio- 
lence and the need to defend the Roman 
Empire, largely Christian at the time, 
from invading Vandals. He worked out, 
and Thomas Aquinas later refined, sev- 
eral criteria for a just war: declared by a 
legitimate authority, fought with a right 
intention, undertaken only as a last 
resort, waged with respect for the prin- 
ciple of proportionality (the end must 
outweigh the evil means employed), 
waged with a reasonable chance of 
success and with the greatest possible 
moderation. If all these criteria can be 
met, a war can be called “just.” 


John Calvin 

Since Presbyterianism stands in the 
Calvinist tradition, it is necessary to say 
something about Calvin’s views. For the 
most part, Calvin stood squarely in the 
just war tradition. He said the Anabaptist 
pacifist position would be right “were we 
angels in this world.” But the sad fact is 
the world is full of “cruel monsters and 
wolves and rapacious men.” “The rise of 
the sword will therefore continue to the 
end of the world.” Yet “ ... everything 
else ought to be tried before recourse is 
had to arms.” 

Calvin was particularly concerned that 
wars be waged in a just manner. He con- 
demned the princes for their greed for 
power and wealth and for regarding war 
as a game so that “human blood is poured 
out like the blood of cattle and sheep at 
the slaughterhouse.” Along with Augus- 
tine, Calvin insisted we must respect our 
common humanity. It is a detestable thing 
to ruin and efface the image of God that 
shines in all his creatures. 


The Presbyterian position? 

On the whole, Presbyterianism has 
adopted the just war position. In Calvin’s 
vein, The Westminster Confession of 
Faith states the civil magistrate has the 
right to “wage war upon just and neces- 
sary occasion.” Similarly, the Declara- 
tion of Faith Concerning Church and 
Nation (1954) affirms civil authorities 


have been commissioned by Christ “with 
the right and duty of using force under 
law against internal disorder and external 
aggression.” So, also, Living Faith ac- 
knowledges “war, at times, may be un- 
avoidable” but emphasizes “the tragic 
evil that comes with war, the slaughter of 
men, women, and children must rouse us 
to work for peace.” If we go to war, it 
should be a just war and one that is 
waged mournfully as a last resort. 

There are Christians in our church as 
in other churches, among them my 
friends and colleagues, who have abjured 
the use of U.S. military force. The pacifist 
position is a long and honourable one that 
should be respected. Yet, is not the war on 
world-wide terrorism precisely the excep- 
tional case that Karl Barth allowed? 
Negotiation with Osama bin Laden and 
al-Qaeda was not possible. Indeed, what 
kind of terms could be negotiated with 
terrorists who hate the West in general 
and the United States and Israel in partic- 
ular? The United Nations was in no real 
position to launch police action. Many 
resolutions outlawing terrorism have been 
passed, but to what effect? 

Simple justice required a U.S. military 
response to September 11. Its citizens had 
been viciously attacked without warning, 
and the United States was right in waging 
war within the limits imposed by the 
rules of a just war in order to uproot the 
terrorist al-Qaeda network. To date, it has 
been largely successful in stopping fur- 
ther terrorist attacks. We would be wrong, 
however, to see this as only an American 
war. It is Canada’s also. So far, Canada 
has been spared, but we may not be 
spared in the future. 

Yet, having said all this, we must also 
say there is no grandeur to war. “War is 
sweet to those who know it not,” said 
Erasmus quoting a saying of Pindar. As 
those who are committed to the Prince of 
Peace, we must make peacemaking, 
peace along with justice, our chief aim. 
As Augustine wrote, “War is waged that 
peace may be obtained.” Or, in this case, 
to quote an American Presbyterian, 
Woodrow Wilson, “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” Ia 


William Klempa is the former principal of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, and a former 
Moderator of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 
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Cross on the dirt pile 


He carried it up at 5 a.m., 

still dark and Easter dawn chill 

and waiting. He pounded it in, 

draped it with pretend grave-clothes. 
Now, a day later, I wonder how he knew 
he could climb up and down in the darkness. 
He does everything at the last minute, 
so, remembering that, I asked when 
was the cross put there 

only as we refilled the church van 

with folding chairs. They were heavy 
and I could heft just one at a time 

over the back seat. Why did I not ask 
another question, one of more weight? 
How did it feel to shoulder 

that crossbeam, thick and tall, 

up the steep, slidey red soil in the dark? 
We sat and shivered on the metal chairs 
and watched the sun backlight 

our symbol. The work was done 

for us, the struggle past. I always ask 
the proper question too late if at all. 


— Carol Hamilton 


DISCOVERING 


Power For Liie 


6 nights of the life-changing good news of Jesus Christ 
Featuring Dr. Larry Brice 


Tuesday - JOY 
Wednesday - STORMS 
Thursday - DISAPPOINTMENT 
Friday - FOOTPRINTS 
Saturday - FINDING LOVE 
Sunday - ETERNAL LIFE 


Special musical guests & testimonies each night 
Michael (Pinball) Clemons 
Michael Coren 
Hiram Joseph 


April 30th - May 5th, 2002, 7:30 p.m. 
Thistletown Collegiate Institute 


3 lights north of 401 on Islington Avenue 
For more information, call 416.233.9800 


Hosted by 
wey Reachout Ministries 
& Presbyterians across “West “Toronto 


Please bring a non-perishable food item each evening, 
to be donated to the Food Bank 
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CELEBRATE WITH 


KNOX COLLEGE 
May 13 - 15 


Saturday, May 11 — Wednesday, May 15 
ArtShow — An Exhibition and Sale of 
Watercolours by Carol Westcott 


Monday, May 13 — Wednesday, May 15 
Displays throughout the College 


Monday, May 13 

3:30 p.m. Guided Tour of the College 

4:15 p.m. Guided Tour of the College 

7:30 p.m. _ Lecture by Setri Nyomi (free) 
General Secretary of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches 
“Reformed Faith in a troubled worl 


“ 


Tuesday, May 14 

9:00 a.m. — Workshop with Setri Nyomi 

3:30 p.m. “Being Reformed in context” 
(pre-registration required — $40) 

4:30 p.m. Celebration Worship Service 
A special worship service for the whole 
Knox community — students, graduates 
and friends 


6:30 p.m. Knox/Ewart Graduates 
‘80s Decade Dinner 
Knox/Ewart graduates who graduated 
in the ‘80s gather for a special reunion 
dinner (pre-registration required — $35) 


Wednesday, May 15 

12:00 p.m. Graduation Luncheon 
for Knox 2002 Graduates, Reunion 
Year Graduates, KEGA Executive 
Committee, Knox Faculty and Staff 

3:30 p.m. Faculty Presentation 
Professor Stuart Macdonald on the 
new MIS (Masters of Theological Studies) 
program. 

2:00 - 5:00 Asian Centre Open House 

3:30 p.m. | Guided Tour of the College 

4:15 p.m. Guided Tour of the College 

5:00 p.m. Board of Governors Dinner 

7:30 p.m. Convocation, Convocation Hall 
Address by Setri Nyomi 
“Beyond these walls” 

9:30 p.m. Reception at Knox College 


For more information, contact: Barbara 
Hepburn at 416-978-0139 
e-mail: b.hepburn @utoronto.ca 


he Presbyterian Church in Canada 

has long supported the work of 

Canadian men and women answer- 

ing the call to serve in defence of 
their nation. In the 1990s, the Canadian 
forces responded to national and interna- 
tional operations at a rate not seen since 
the Korean conflict. The operational 
tempo was accompanied by radical re- 
structuring that placed increased de- 
mands on all personnel. Many sacrificed 
family life, good mental/spiritual/phys- 
ical health and, some, their lives to meet 
the demands of peacekeeping in Europe 
and Africa, and to aid civilian authorities 
in Canada during the ice storm, the 
Manitoba floods and the Oka crisis. By 
providing the Canadian military with 
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to the forces 


ministers in both regular and reserve 
forces, and civilian officiating clergy, the 
Presbyterian Church has done its part in 
helping to meet the serious spiritual 
needs of these men and women. 

During the 1990s, nine Presbyterian 
clergy responded to a call for full-time 
regular force chaplaincy. Through them, 
the Presbyterian Church made significant 
contributions to Canadian efforts in inter- 
national peacekeeping and domestic 
crises. The Canadian military has recog- 
nized the excellence of their work by 
appointing them to positions of responsi- 
bility in the chaplaincy. 

Major Bob Baker provided excellent 
ministry to chapel congregations and was 
entrusted with mentoring junior chaplains 


Pe the 1990s 


in chapel ministry throughout the 1990s, 
primarily in the air force. His work in- 
cluded ministry to air force personnel and 
families facing bereavement with the 
deaths of serving members in highly pub- 
licized aircraft crashes. His strong leader- 
ship was held in such high esteem, he was 
selected to establish a new chaplaincy 
position to SHAPE HQ (Belgium). He is 
currently serving, in accordance with an 
agreement with the United States, the in- 
ternational community at the NATO air 
base in Geilenkirchen, Germany. 
Lieutenant (Navy) Amy Campbell was 
a pioneer in gender equality in the navy, 
being the first female chaplain serving in 
the naval reserve (1986). In 1996, she 
transferred to the regular force and was 
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posted to the naval base in Esquimalt. She 
served with such distinction as the first 
female chaplain at sea on the West Coast, 
the navy requested her successor be an- 
other female chaplain. Amy felt a new call 
to another occupation in the military in 
2000 and is now serving as an officer in 
training development in Halifax. 

Major Lloyd Clifton was responsible 
for co-ordinating chaplaincy services 
from Canadian Forces Base (CFB) 
Petawawa during the stressful period of 
restructuring. He was so efficient, he was 
moved to the Land Forces Central Area 
Headquarters (Toronto) to oversee the 
army chaplaincy to military personnel in 
Ontario. Lloyd served as the leader of 
three chaplains in the NATO peacekeep- 
ing operation in Kosovo for six months. 
Upon his return, he was sent to Ottawa to 
serve as secretary to the Interfaith Com- 
mittee of Canadian Military Chaplaincy, 
the civilian church authority behind mil- 
itary chaplains. 

Lieutenant-Colonel David Kettle was 
active as a chaplain in resolving the crisis 
at Oka, Quebec, in 1990. He also con- 
tributed to the religious education pro- 
gram of Protestant chapels as an author 
for The Whole People of God curriculum. 
David served in one of the UN peace- 
keeping missions to Rwanda. As an area 
chaplain, he was responsible for army 
chaplaincy to bases and units of Western 
Canada. Upon completion of that tour, he 
was invited to work in the Chaplain Gen- 
eral’s office. With sensitivity to issues of 
pluralism in Canada, he co-ordinated the 
chaplaincy services to the ceremonies 
connected with the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier and the unveiling of the Canadian 
forces national cemetery. He now serves 
as a senior adviser to the chaplain general 
division regarding chaplaincy administra- 
tion, education and training. 

Because of Lieutenant-Colonel 
William (Bill) MacLellan’s leadership 
abilities, he was given the responsibility to 
establish the Chaplain School and Centre 
at Base Borden. As the first commandant 
of the school, he laid the foundation for an 
ecumenically based, now internationally 
renowned centre of chaplain training. He 
was the first secretary to the historical de- 
velopment of a newly formed ecumenical 
civilian committee responsible to the Min- 
istry of National Defence for the oversight 
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of chaplaincy to the Canadian forces (The 
Interfaith Committee on Canadian Mil- 
itary Chaplaincy). Bill retired in 2000 and 
was recalled by the chaplain general divi- 
sion, Ottawa, for one year to develop a 
special project regarding chapel life re- 
vitalization. The project he helped develop 
laid the foundation for improved spiritual 
health of Canadian forces chapel commu- 
nities that will be felt for years to come. 
Captain (retired) Harvey Self devel- 
oped skills in stress management and 
pastoral care to help people exposed to 
critical incidents. He served the isolated 
community and chapel at CFB Goose 


Bay (1990 to 1993) and ministered to 
those involved in an aircraft crash result- 
ing in deaths of aircrew. Moving to CFB 
Esquimalt (1993), he prepared and de- 
briefed soldiers posted to the peacekeep- 
ing missions in the former Yugoslavia. 
He also established a successful and con- 
tinuing Christmas food hamper program 
for those in need in areas around Vic- 
toria. Harvey took his release in 1996 
and now serves the pastoral charge of 
Orangeville and Tweedsmuir in Ontario. 

Captain Robert (Bob) Sparks served 
the UN peacekeeping mission in Croatia 
for six months. During that tour, he was 
actively involved in the protection of 
forces members from environmental haz- 
ards. He was recognized as an expert in 
debriefing personnel who experience 
trauma due to motor vehicle accidents, 
landmine incidents and exchanges of 
gunfire. Showing acumen in administra- 
tion, Bob was posted to the number three 
position in chaplaincy to the air force in 
Winnipeg where he is considered essen- 
tial to the continued smooth chaplaincy 
operations to the air force. 

Major Ed Wiley succeeded Lloyd 
Clifton as the chaplain responsible for 
the large ecumenical chaplaincy team at 
CFB Petawawa. Displaying sensitive 
leadership, he brought together the Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant chaplaincies 
of the base and brigade to an administra- 
tive unity, while continuing to meet the 


demands of army operations such as the 
ice storm in Ontario and Quebec and the 
peacekeeping commitments to Kosovo 
and Bosnia. Ed is now minister to the 
students, cadets, faculty and associated 
families of the Royal Military College in 
Kingston, Ontario. 

Commander George Zimmerman 
holds a master’s degree in pastoral coun- 
selling. He was assigned to the military 
hospital in Ottawa where he helped de- 
velop the first Canadian military clinic 
dealing with post-traumatic stress disor- 
der (modern-day shell-shock). The clinic 
became the model for the national pro- 


The Presbyterian Church has done its part in 
helping to meet the serious spiritual needs of 
the men and women in the Canadian military 


gram to manage military members suffer- 
ing from the negative psychological and 
spiritual impact of military operations. He 
and the mental health team developed a 
psycho-spiritual educational program for 
caregivers dealing with the stress of their 
profession. He co-authored an article con- 
cerning the “Care for the Caregivers” pro- 
gram that was published in the Journal of 
Military Medicine. Working in Ottawa, 
George is responsible for chaplaincy to the 
Canadian navy and is the chaplain adviser 
to the Canadian forces medical branch. 

Members of the Canadian regular and 
reserve forces serve their country with pro- 
fessionalism, self-sacrifice and dedication 
that is often underestimated. During the 
1990s, they served throughout the world in 
demanding and dangerous circumstances. 
Through these chaplains, the reserve 
chaplains and civilian clergy, The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada has had a signifi- 
cant role in helping with the spiritual 
well-being of these Canadians. Clergy 
who have heard a call to military ministry 
are products of the values imparted to 
them from their families of origin, their 
formation churches and the colleges. With 
the support and prayers of the church, 
they continue to serve both their church 
and their country with distinction. LY 


George Zimmerman, Commander, is senior 
chaplain to the navy in the Office of the 
Chaplain General, Ottawa. 
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by Tom Dickey 


“Potential candidates must have an intimate knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and be 


thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English.” 


elieve it or not, those qualifications 
are currently being sought in a 
minister for a congregation of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
“Oh, sure. Pull the other leg,’ you’re 
probably thinking. “And I bet you have 
swampland in Egypt to sell me, too!” 
But, it’s true. You can see for yourself 
by turning to the Transitions section of 
this magazine, under Markham in the 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Chapel Place is no fringe operation, 
either. This year, the church celebrates its 
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20th year as an official member of the 
Canadian Presbyterian family. It has a 
lively and committed congregation of 
168 communicant members, an average 
weekly attendance of more than 300 
(approximately 75 to 100 for the English 
service and 200 to 250 for the Arabic ser- 
vice) and a church school with 100 chil- 
dren. It also operates a day care, summer 
day camps and holds frequent retreats. 

A quick look at the congregation’s 
user-friendly Web page (www.cppc.ca), 
written in English and Arabic, of course, 


provides still more evidence of an active 
church life. If that isn’t enough, anyone 
with lingering doubts about the church’s 
vision need only consult Directions and 
Guidelines for Ministry at Chapel Place, 
a detailed, 48-page booklet compiled in 
1997, which touches on every aspect of 
congregational life (the Table of Con- 
tents alone is two and a half pages). 

The congregation’s beginning in 1968 
was humble enough — three or four 
families meeting in that epitome of North 
American culture, a bowling alley. The 
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site’s natural secular ambience was mod- 
ified by the fact the bowling alley was lo- 
cated in Knox Church (Spadina Avenue), 
Toronto. Two years later, as the congre- 
gation grew, it was able to move to the 
small chapel at Knox. 

“But where were these new Arabic- 
speaking Presbyterians coming from?” 
you might be wondering. For the most 
part, they came from the Synod of the 
Nile Evangelical Church in Egypt, a de- 
nomination founded by American and 
European missionaries in the 19th cen- 
tury and, until the 1950s, part of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). Today, it 
has six presbyteries. 

By the late 1970s, the need for a full- 
time pastor was growing. The congrega- 
tion was holding weekly Bible studies 
and beginning, what have become, 
annual summer conferences. 

In the 1980s, a decade in which the 
General Assembly was optimistically 
suggesting congregations double their 
membership, Chapel Place continued to 
grow. In 1982, the congregation formally 
joined The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada with 42 charter members. In 1983, 
Rev. Nagi Said was inducted as minister 
and four elders were elected. Wasting 
little time, the church established a build- 
ing fund that same year, beginning with a 
single $100 donation and growing to 
$300,000 over the next four years. Land 
was purchased in 1987, construction be- 
gan in 1990 and the first phase of the 
building completed by 1991. 

As the church grew, with membership 
reaching about 140 in the early 1990s, so 
did its outreach. The congregation began 
Missions for Rural Egypt, a project that 
links the comfortable, suburban commu- 
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nity of Markham with the poor rural 
areas of southern Egypt through one 
great common connection — the sharing 
of God’s grace. Missions for Rural Egypt 
provides help in repairing or erecting 
church buildings and in supplementing 
the meagre salaries of local pastors. 

Located in what was once mainly 
farmland, Chapel Place Church sits 
nestled among charming old brick 
homes, large new housing developments, 
corporate office buildings and several 
small industries. The architecture of the 
long, red-brick building reflects the 
neighbourhood; its warm, modest inter- 
ior reflects the congregation. 

When you enter the church, the first 
thing that strikes most Presbyterians as 
different is the presence of the Arabic 
language — on office doors, church bul- 
letins and other congregational resources. 
The sanctuary is bright and relatively 
unadorned, with white walls, wooden 
ceiling and beams, and several small 
chandeliers. The wall at the front of the 
sanctuary also doubles as a screen for an 
overhead projector that provides the 
words to the hymns. 


The second thing some Presbyterians 
might find different is the worship ser- 
vice. On one Sunday morning in Febru- 
ary, the English service consisted of a lot 
of fervent singing, led by a talented and 
youthful six-member worship team (with 
guitar, drums and piano), and the ser- 
mon, on this occasion delivered ad- 
mirably by Habib Sakr, the church’s 
youth director. (An indication of the con- 
gregation’s “Canadianization” could be 
found in Habib’s reference to a former 
National Hockey League player as an 
illustration in his sermon.) 

Although the service started at 10 
o’clock, members of the congregation 
trickled in as much as a half an hour 
late, but no one seemed to mind. It ap- 
pears to be an accepted practice, one 
that encompasses the obviously affec- 
tionate and familiar nature of the con- 
gregation. The service as a whole was 
filled with passion and evangelistic zeal. 
And, to make sure that zeal gets there, 
the church operates a small bus that, 
upon request, will pick people up from a 
local mall in time for the 11:30 Arabic 
service. 


Top: The reception of new members, such 
as at this service held in December 2001, 
has ensured that Chapel Place Church 
continues to thrive. 


Left: Leading worship at a congregational 
summer conference, Queen’s University, 
Kingston Ont. 


Facing page: A joyful noise in every 
language: the Christmas choir at Chapel 
Place Church. 
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Presbyterian quiz #7 


Baptism 


1. Presbyterians believe 
(a) baptism is an important means of grace 
(b) the unbaptized will go to hell 

(c) baptism ensures us a place in heaven 


2. Presbyterians believe in baptism by 
(a) sprinkling 

(b) immersion 

(c) pouring 

(d) all of the above 


3. Presbyterians baptize 
(a) only children 

(b) only believing adults 

(c) believing adults and children of at least one believing parent 


4. Presbyterians recognize the baptism of 
(a) any Christian church 

(b) any Protestant church 

(c) only Roman Catholic churches 


5. Presbyterians believe we should be baptized 
(a) as many times as we feel the need 
(b) if we cannot remember our baptism 
(c) only once 


See page 28 for the answers. 


BB&R 
Architect Inc. 
William O. Menzel — Director 

538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 
Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 
E-mail: womenzel @bbrarchitect.com 

Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com 


Church Facility Planners 
McGILLIVRAY—ARCHITECT (, ) & Architect 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 a 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 
Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com 
http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 


DSR HARCOURTS LTD. 
19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 E-mail: info@harcourts.com 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 


CROWNEX Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 
E-mail: info@crownex.com www.crownex.com 
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Chapel Place Church continues to 
thrive. It thrives because of a combina- 
tion of many faithful, longtime members 
(such as founding member and elder 
Nouri Garabet and George Habib, who 
has been clerk of session since the mid- 
1980s, except for, he says with a soft 
chuckle, a short break) and a steady in- 
flux of enthusiastic newcomers. The con- 
gregation has witnessed, as congregations 
do everywhere, the bittersweet journey 
of many of its children and youth into 
adulthood, hopeful that what they 
learned and experienced at Chapel Place 
goes with them. It has also witnessed the 
joys of baptism and the profession of 
faith by new members. 

Today, Chapel Place has a wider out- 
reach and more mission activities than 
ever before. The congregation that 
gathers together like a large and caring 
family each Sunday comes from across 
the Greater Toronto Area. 

Meanwhile, immigrants from Egypt 
and the Gulf have continued to arrive in 
substantial numbers over the past few 
years. Rev. Nader Awad, minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Maple, Ontario, es- 
timates there are at least 100,000 Arabic- 
speaking people in the Greater Toronto 
Area and an equal number in Montreal. 
When you stop to think about it, Nader 
Awad’s ministry at St. Andrew’s, Maple 
— an English-speaking congregation — 
is clearly another sign of the growth of 
the Arabic-speaking community within 
the national church. 

Chapel Place Church works diligently 
to help meet the spiritual needs of this 
growing community. Since November, a 
small group from the congregation has 
been gathering on Sunday evenings at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Scarborough, Ontario, 
to discuss ways they can reach out to the 
Arabic-speaking people in that area. 

The past couple of months have been 
particularly busy for the seemingly al- 
ways busy congregation of Chapel Place. 
In February, a candidate who met those 
unique qualifications listed in the Transi- 
tions section preached at the church. In 
March, the congregation was to vote on 
whether to call him. 

“And what was the outcome?’ you ask 
eagerly. You'll have to keep reading 
Transitions for the answer. You never 
know what you'll find there. 
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Going the 
Extra Mile 


“Truly | tell you, this 
poor widow has put in 
more than all those 
who are contributing 
to the treasury. 
For all of them have 
contributed out of their 
abundance; but she out 
of her poverty has put in 
ever/taingune had; allisme 


had to live on” 
Mark 12:43-44 


Any runner knows how hard it is to run beyond the level of comfort. 
It takes extra energy and determination to go beyond the accepted 
level. Jesus must have known that principle when he told the story 
of the widow giving the two small copper coins. She went beyond 
her accepted level, determined to live out Gods call. 


Many of the contributions to our mission societies and the Church 
are ‘extra mile’ givings. What does this scripture say to you? 


ket 


MIN AN 


The Women’s Missionary Society supports the mission of Jesus 
Christ through the missions of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
To this end, WMS contributes about half of its budget of over one 
million dollars. WMS provides resources for study and support for all 
levels of the society. It’s magazine, the Glad Tidings, carries news of 
mission, worship services, information and programs for members, 
articles of faith and more. 


Knowing WMS is to know that the members intersect with the 
courts, committees and agencies of the Church in matters of mission 
and mission education. Together, more can be done with equality 
and justice for all God’s people than can happen individually. 


Recently WMS granted money from endowment funds for a portion 
of the costs for: 

— youth to attend Triennium 2001 

individuals on mission exposure tours and Youth in Mission 


— leadership conferences/retreats for presbyterials and 


synodicals 
— courses on parish nursing 
—~ Hungarian Choir Tour expenses Coming ae 
— Round Table Project of International 

Affairs Committee Certain 
— Regional Staff Meeting, Dec 2001 WoMtenl 


—~ Mayan women in Guatemala 


Amazed 
Us 


(for a list of endowment funds and 
application forms please contact 


the office) 


History or WMS 


Each year ten thousand dollars is distributed for Christian Literature. 
WMS has a long history of helping partner churches to produce their 
own materials and of sending Christian publications, such as the 
Glad Tidings to other countries. 


Why a Mission Society? 


WMS began in 1864 when some women in Montreal formed a 
group to help the Church of Scotland work among the French. Soon 
after, in 1876, the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society was formed to 
assist the Church’s Foreign Mission Committee. The Church needed 
women to go where men were not allowed —— to work with 
women. The Women’s Home Missionary Society was organized in 
1903, growing out of the Atlin Nurses’ Committee which, in 1898 
answered the need for nursing service in the Klondike. It opened and 
supported hospitals in remote areas of Canada and developed educa- 
tional and social service work. Deaconesses were trained and sent to 
work among settlers in Western Canada and immigrants in cities 
from Toronto to Vancouver. Clothing and other supplies were gath- 
ered and sent to people in need across the country and to post WWII 
Europe. 


On May 15, 1914, the three organizations joined to form the 
Women’s Missionary Society, Western Division, of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. WMS grew as it initiated and supported home 


and foreign mission work. 


In 1972 the work of mission societies and The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada were integrated. 


WMS continues to study about, support and promote mission in the 
integrated model. WMS members are some of the most knowledge- 
able mission educators and learners in the Church and are often the 
catalysts in organizing mission events and services. 


To learn more, contact the WMS, 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 
416-441-1111 or 1-800-619-7301 


wms@presbyterian.ca 
Look for news and programs at 
http://www. presbyterian.ca/wms 


The Women’s Missionary Society 
is a community of Christians whose purpose, 
in response to the love of God in Jesus Christ, 
Is to encourage one another 

and all the people of the church 

to be involved in local and world mission 


through prayer, study, service and Fellowship. | 


People working on behalf of the Society 


eae OWE 
Faith and 


fantasy 


How fantasy prepared me to deal with the chaos 
and complexity of our post-Christian world 


hristians believe the most fantastic 
things. And, yet, in recent memory, 
church people seem among the 
most closed to the whole genre of 
fantasy, especially when witches are in- 
volved. How ironic considering that some 
of the 20th century’s greatest writers 
combined faith with fairy-tale. J. R. R. 
Tolkien, C. S. Lewis, George Macdonald 
and Madeleine L’Engle are only the most 
prominent. If we are going to recover this 


if the magic of Harry Potter makes you nervous, 


here’s a relaxation technique: try seeing Christianity as 
the oldest story out of which 
all these fairy-tales flow 


invaluable legacy, we’ll have to use our 
imaginations a bit and be willing to have 
some fun while we’re at it. 

When I was in my early teens, I 
played Dungeons & Dragons (D&D) re- 
ligiously. Most weekends, I spent a lot of 
time with friends killing fiery giants and 
chugging healing potions. My parents 
were grateful when I moved on to new 
pursuits. Somehow, not even the lustre of 
gold could compete with the girls in my 
high school — talk about all-consuming 
distractions. 

But I still look back on my D&D 
playing days with fondness. We all have 
fantasy lives. Our desire to leave the dull 
horizontal plane of this world is a God- 
given instinct (despite our twisted varia- 
tions on the theme). Lewis and Tolkien 
were among my most important teachers 
when I was a boy. They helped me to see 
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that, without magic and wonder, we’re 
lost in a story with no thread, no dis- 
cernible plot, nothing deeper going on. I 
believe that imagining myself in Narnia 
and Middle-earth helped prepare me for 
a later entry into something as incredible 
as the Christian life. It kept me open to 
the mystery. 

Christians who want to communicate 
with seekers should be encouraged by 
the explosion of interest in New Age 
spirituality. But consider Harry Potter. 
J. K. Rowling’s creation isn’t simply 
New Age. Potter plays his part in an epic 
struggle between good and evil. There’s 
no relativistic mumbo-jumbo here — the 
likes of “That may be true for you, but 
it’s not true for me.’ Voldemort (Potter’s 
wicked nemesis) is bad and he must be 
overcome — it doesn’t depend on your 
perspective. 


September 11th reminded us — as 
sheltered, naive and, yet, not so innocent 
North Americans — that there is evil in 
our world. It also gave us more heroes 
(and enemies) than we could handle in 
one day. How long before we forget? 
How long before we are lulled back into 
our horizontal life-styles, dreaming only 
of the great gas-guzzling adventure of 
driving the latest sport utility vehicle? 

In the worlds of Tolkien, Lewis and 
Rowling, good and evil are explicit. No 
one denies the existence of enemies. 
Heroic deeds, often performed by ordin- 
ary people (or hobbits), make the story 
unfold as it should. In the process, good 
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Alex MacLeod 


Foster Parents Wanted 
Changing Lives and Giving Hope 
> Generous reimbursement 


> Training provided 
> Make a difference that lasts a lifetime 


Join a team of Christian professionals with over thirty years experience. 


Call today! 
1-800-265-0368 


www.nairnfamilyhomes.com 


AIRN 
AMILY 
HomES 


CHARACTER 
COMMITMENT 
COMPETENCE 


That’s our vision at The Presbyterian College 


Shaping transformational church leaders who 
e know what the church believes and why 
e are skilled in gathering, nurturing and equipping 
congregations for ministry and mission. 


If you are interested in studying Reformed theology, 
learning the practice of ministry, and growing your 
Christian life, we invite you to contact us. 


Situated at the heart of Montreal, one of Canada’s most 
vibrant cities, and affiliated with McGill University, one 
of Canada’s foremost academies. 


John Vissers, Principal 
Clyde Ervine, Director of Pastoral Studies 


Generous financial assistance in the form of entrance 
scholarships, tuition scholarships, and bursary assistance. 


For an application form and information about degree programs, 
financial aid, and housing, contact: 

The Presbyterian College 

3495 University Street 

Montreal, PQ H3A 2A8 

Phone: (514) 288-5256 

Fax: (514) 288-8072 

E-mail: presbyteriancollege @ videotron.ca 


“An evangelical and ecumenical community of faith and learning 
in the Reformed tradition ... serving the Church since 1865” 


continued 


people give their lives to save others from 
death and destruction. Sound familiar? 

“Freedom!” not “fear” is the battle-cry 
of the Christian. If the magic of Harry 
Potter makes you nervous, here’s a relax- 
ation technique: try seeing Christianity as 
the oldest story out of which all these 
fairy-tales flow. It’s the source. Don’t give 
the occult more power than it really has. 
Lewis points out that the devil can only 
lie; he cannot create. In his Narnia chron- 
icles, Lewis also describes the death and 
resurrection of Aslan as “deeper magic.” 
Christian paranoia about the use of cer- 
tain keywords, like “magic,” only gener- 
ates more interest in these phenomena 
and suggests we are control-freaks with a 
collective fortress mentality. 

I don’t mean to deny the danger of 
occultism. But I can tell you I was better 
prepared to deal with the chaos and 
complexity of our post-Christian world 
thanks to my parents’ willingness to set 
my imagination free. I was brought up to 
value other stories, but also to see them 
as derivative and secondary. God’s story 
told in Scripture goes back to the begin- 
ning and stretches far ahead. It is deeper. 
And mystery of mysteries, it contains 
and surpasses all things. Each one of us 
fits into this big picture. 

So, then, imagine yourself setting out 
on a journey to defeat evil forces. You 
fight in the name of freedom and justice. 
You travel in the company of other pil- 
grim warriors. The struggle will be long 
and hard. There will be costs. But you 
have tasted the rewards and you’ve been 
called to serve a good and powerful 
King. Now you're on the way ... 9 


Alex MacLeod lives in downtown Toronto 
where he works with students and young 
adults as a pastor at Knox Church. He once 
killed a red dragon with his bare hands. You 
can e-mail him at alex@fishculture.org. 


Answers to Presbyterian quiz 
from page 26 
1.(a) baptism is an important means 
of grace 
2. (d) all of the above 


3.(c) believing adults and children of 
at least one believing parent 

4.(a) any Christian church 

5.(c) only once 
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WOK 


Beyond 
September 


Imagining Jesus calmly confronting the Taliban helps us realize 
the sheer audacity of Jesus’ earthly mission 


eople of every religious and non- 

religious persuasion were pro- 

foundly affected by the September 

11 terrorist attacks in the United 
States. Canadians also felt assaulted, in 
their feelings and in their thinking. 

I was startled to find this mood cap- 
tured almost prophetically in a poem 
written more than 60 years ago by W. H. 
Auden, which I first read in high school. 
Entitled “1st September 1939,” it is set in 
New York City and contains reflections 
on the outbreak of the Second World War 
in Europe. Besides the coincidences of 
time and place, some of the images could 
have been penned six months ago: 
“Waves of anger and fear’’ circulate the 
earth, while 


The unmentionable odour of death 
Offends the September night. 


Further on, the “blind skyscrapers ... use 
their full height to proclaim the strength of 
Collective Man.” However, there are two 
particularly powerful lines that kept this 
poem etched in my mind all these years, 
resurfacing whenever the call to arms 
goes out in various parts of the globe: 


Mismanagement and grief: 
We must suffer them all again. 


This sums up what can be expected by 
both sides in any war, just or otherwise. 
Can Christians look forward to much 
else from the latest conflict? Many will 
struggle again with the morality of war 
and revenge. It is safe to say they will not 
attain the clarity they yearn for. Others 
may heed Billy Graham’s address at the 
service of remembrance in Washington, 
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which called for a renewal of faith and 
spirituality in North America. These are 
certainly issues that have become prom- 
inent for me, compelled by the modern 
media to witness both the original atroc- 
ity and the military action that followed. 
I have also revisited the foundations of 
our faith through a more graphic aware- 
ness of what the founder of the church 
actually achieved in the particular society 
he chose to enter two millenniums ago. 


Norman Diffey 


sexuals — whether they should be 
thrown from a cliff or from a high build- 
ing. In the end, it was decided koranic 
law would best be served by casting these 
sinners into a ditch and bulldozing them 
beneath a layer of rubble. 

Revolting as all this is to our sensibili- 
ties, did not a similar kind of society 
exist in Palestine around the time of 
Jesus Christ? The reason we may not 
imagine it as quite that grisly is partly 


We must constantly wrestle with the temptation 
to descend into legalistic and judgmental positions, 
to cloak ourselves in moral superiority 

whenever we encounter behaviours, trends, 


fads or fashions 


of which we disapprove 


One consequence of the current con- 
flict is that details of daily life in 
Afghanistan under Taliban rule came in- 
creasingly under the microscope of world 
opinion. The wholesale removal of 
women’s rights seems beyond dispute, 
along with other bizarre attempts to inter- 
pret the Koran literally and to the nth de- 
gree. Beards of a minimum length were 
required for all men, but their hair must 
be short since long hair is favoured in the 
decadent West. The resulting inhumanity 
in such areas as criminal law is well- 
documented. According to a report in the 
French Canadian magazine L’Actualité, 
the ruling clerics debated for a month on 
the appropriate punishment for homo- 


because of the pretty pictures we recall 
from Sunday school but, mainly, because 
of the way the Bible is written. It tells its 
stories, for the most part, in straight, un- 
adorned narrative. Horrendous deeds of 
murder, betrayal or genocide (not to 
mention the Crucifixion) are related in 
simple prose, without the commentary 
and lurid descriptions that help the reader 
of a modern novel capture the mood and 
the enormity of what is happening. 

A few simple sentences tell how the 
lawgivers of the day brought a woman 
before Jesus and proposed to stone her 
for adultery, as commanded by the law of 
Moses (John 8:3-5). We have read the 
story so often, we may not even pause to 
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Ve hi f UO BO 2-6 


Active Evangelism: 


The Canadian Presbyterian Story 


May 24 & 25, 2002 
at Knox College, Toronto 


Active Evangelism: The Canadian Presbyterian Story 
will remind us of our evangelistic heritage and 
vision, and will challenge us to live as heirs of that 
heritage by laying a Biblical, Historical, Theological, 
and Practical foundation for Active Evangelism. 


All are welcome to be part of Active Evangelism: 
The Canadian Presbyterian Story. The event has been 
scheduled for a Friday evening and Saturday to 
provide laypeople the opportunity to attend. 


For Brochure and Registration Form 
Contact: Peter Bush, Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO 
phone: (519) 348-9080; e-mail: knoxmit@quadro.net 


Hosted by: Committee on History 
Sponsored by: The Theological Colleges 


continued 


imagine how the scene would appear 
today on a TV news report: the abject 
terror of the accused, the cold fanaticism 
of the judges, and the mob looking for- 
ward to an exciting diversion from the 
drabness and poverty of daily life. One 
way of injecting some reality into this 
scene is to read it from our knowledge of 
today’s world — of what happens in 
societies whose members are subject to a 
pitiless regime of religious legalism in 
every conceivable aspect of their lives. 
Afghanistan under Taliban rule provided 
such an example. There have been others 
in our own church’s history (Calvin’s 
Geneva, for example). 

Current events have left me with a 
new, stark image of Jesus. A lone, dissid- 
ent figure stands in a square in down- 
town Kabul, calmly informing assembled 
members of the Taliban that what they 
are doing is wrong and an affront to the 
God they claim to serve. Seeing it this 
way may help us realize the sheer audac- 
ity of Jesus’ earthly mission. Imagine the 
nerve! Imagine the odds! 

The lesson for us is that we must de- 
fine what is truly worth defending today. 
It has been said so often, and by few bet- 
ter than Christian writer Philip Yancey, 
that we must constantly wrestle with the 
temptation to descend into legalistic and 
judgmental positions, to cloak ourselves 
in moral superiority whenever we en- 
counter behaviours, trends, fads or fash- 
ions of which we disapprove, whether 
morally or culturally. Let’s face it, the 
Pharisees and the Taliban are products of 
the same sinful, power-loving nature we 
have all inherited. 

In Jesus, Christians have a glimpse of 
the true nature of God — as the God of 
grace and mercy. He has given us the 
only law we need to live by: the law of 
love. If we don’t do our bit to keep this 
redemptive flame alive in this strife-torn 
world, who else will? 

Which brings me to the last line of 
Auden’s otherwise depressing poem. 
He hopes that, despite “negation and 
despair,” he will be able to “show an 
affirming flame.” | 


Norman Diffey is a member of Paulin 
Memorial Church, Windsor, Ont. 
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Tom Dickey 


Grace Myung Chun Kim: 


the passionate dreamer 


Bringing the family of God to lonely Korean seniors 


ev. Grace Myung Chun Kim is a dreamer. After graduat- 

ing from Knox College, Toronto, in 1987 (and creating 

her own bit of history by becoming the first Korean 

woman to be ordained by The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada), Grace prayed to God for guidance. One night, she 
dreamed she was surrounded by thousands of wheelchairs. Al- 
though she didn’t realize it at the time, that rather bizarre dream 
represented a hint of what was 
to come. 

One day, while she was 
playing the piano at a seniors 
facility in downtown Toronto, 
the dream took on a new clar- 
ity. As she played a couple of 
Korean hymns, several of the 
residents entered the room, 
drawn by the beauty of familiar 
music. For Grace, that moment 
was an epiphany. Her ministry 
would be with seniors. 

Surely it must have been 
preordained, for it is apparent 
Grace has a deep love for all 
of God’s creation and a spe- 
cial place in her heart for se- 
niors. On November 1, 1988, 
backed by a monthly grant from Canada Ministries, the help of 
the Presbytery of West Toronto and a few volunteers, Grace be- 
gan the Korean Canadian Family Ministry (KCFM). (The more 
poetic Korean name — Han Ga Jok [united family] — loses 
something in the translation.) 

Today, Grace has 130 volunteers helping her conduct wor- 
ship services and offer care for seniors in 16 facilities in the 
Greater Toronto Area. Ninety-five per cent of her funding 
comes from Korean churches and individuals in Korea, Canada 
and the United States. The work of KCFM has expanded to 
include counselling and chaplaincy services, information and 
referral services, and various programs and activities to 
encourage and empower senior citizens. One particularly popu- 
lar program occurs every Tuesday at Castleview-Wychwood 
Towers when, thanks to the generosity of a local restaurant 
owner, residents are treated to a Korean meal — a true instance 
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Grace Myung Chun Kim at work. 


of “comfort food,” a familiar friend in a foreign environment. 

As attested to by their numbers, volunteers are finding work 
with Korean Canadian Family Ministries to be rewarding. Edith 
Gear, a member of Patterson Church, Toronto, has been a volun- 
teer with KCFM for eight years — one of 10 non-Korean volun- 
teers currently working with the agency. When she talks about 
the work of KCFM, which she calls “a real blessing to a great 
many people,” her face lights 
up. It also lights up when she 
talks about Grace Kim, an 
admiration that is mutual. 

Grace’s ministry continues 
to spread with the help of both 
her family of admirers and her 
own family. Similar organiza- 
tions are now helping Korean 
seniors in Vancouver, New 
Jersey (where her sister is dir- 
ector of a group caring for 
seniors in nine facilities) and 
Korea. Another sister plans to 
start a comparable ministry in 
Washington, D.C., after she 
graduates from seminary in 
Chicago. (By the way, Grace is 
one of eight sisters — imagine 
the possibilities!) Another family connection — her brother- 
in-law who, she points out quietly, is general secretary of the 
Presbyterian Church in Korea — arranged for 2,000 Korean 
hymn-books to be sent to her. 

There are literally not enough days in the year for Grace 
Kim’s ministry. KCFM’s 1999 annual report records 367 occa- 
sions in which she was called on for counselling and other 
special services, in addition to her regular work. 

But these are not the kind of numbers that matter to Grace, 
whose energy and enthusiasm seem boundless. What means 
more to her are numbers like 100, as in the 100 seniors who 
passed away last year under her organization’s care instead of 
alone. Or, $200,000, as in the amount KCFM is trying to raise 
to purchase a house for Korean seniors. And the 1,000 donation 
cans she has distributed in her typically dedicated and 
unassuming manner, seeking spare change toward the house. 
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continued 


Dorothy a Ke ch) Camp The valuable work of Korean Chris- 


Kirkland Lake, ON P1B 2G6 tian Family Ministries has not gone un- 
PURER COHUE es cles sicceesccceces noticed by the wider community. Grace 


Sunrise C A M P has been recognized by the YMCA 
(Peace Medallion Award), the Municipal- 


Northern Skies C O L U M B I A ity of Metropolitan Toronto (Award of 


Pristine Lakes Excellence for volunteer work) and the 


Calling Loons e Get Silly, Be Crazy Republic of South Korea (the Blue House 

Fishing Heron eae Keen Award, signed by the president of South 

Gliding Ganges , aug Sa Korea, Dae Jung Kim, and presented by 
Sil Beek Adventure the South Korean consul general). 

liver DIFC Modest and soft-spoken, Grace quickly 

Sighing Pines e Come see what it’s shrugs off any mention of personal acco- 

Laughing Children all about! lades. It is the care of seniors, everywhere, 

Good Companions she wants to talk pete ele passion ee 

e Summer Camp bded, her ministry is palpable. “Every morning, 

Hier oetty y Days 8-17 Grace says, cupping her hands together, 

Crackling Campfires ages o- “TI pray to God to fill my hands with the 

Songs of Praise . blood of Christ so that those I touch will 

ae Wisrehi Thetis Island, BC feel the warmth of God.” 

‘ P VOR 2Y0 Meanwhile, Grace Myung Chun Kim 

GOD’S HOLY WORD SHARED ’ continues to dream. She dreams of, 

Painted Sunsets www.campcolumbia.com someday, having a co-worker to help 

Fale: spread her ministry. And she dreams of 

Web site: 1-866-946-3751 that first house for Korean seniors and, 

www.dorothylake.on.ca , then, the second, and the third, and the 

fourth, and the .... LY 
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word.» 


Orphaned 


with parents yet adopted 


“| will not leave you orphaned; !am coming to you” — Jesus 


John 14:1-21 
ow did you end up with your par- 
ents? Have you ever wondered if 
the parents who raised you were 
your real parents? Could a care- 
less nurse have put the wrong nametag 
on your wrist at birth or, in some way, 
mixed up babies so that you, a son 
or daughter of royalty, ended up with 
“ordinary” parents? Perhaps you were 
a prince or princess kidnapped as an 
infant. Possibly you were left as a tiny 
bundle at the door of a much lesser 
home. Maybe you were hidden behind 
bushes until someone, who took pity on 
you but did not know your real ancestry, 
discovered you. Whose child are you “‘in 
the final analysis”? 

In Chapter 14 of John’s Gospel, Jesus 
continued his formal goodbye as he ad- 
dressed the disciples. The themes of the 
chapter include: Jesus’ relationship to 
God his Father, his departure and coming 
again, his revelation of the Father, prayer 
in his name, keeping his commandments, 
the promise of the Paraclete, the peace 
that he gives, the judgment, and the 
prince of this world. 

The text has many interesting points, 
and the careful reader will study it with 
the aid of a good commentary. Note the 
many variations in verse four as they are 
annotated in the footnotes of study 
Bibles. Check the various translations of 
parakletos in verse 16 (“Paraclete,” 
“Counsellor,” “Helper,” “Advocate’”) and 
note the parallel in the next verse with 
“the Spirit of truth.” 

Verse 18 turns to the theme that 
opened the column: “T will not leave you 
orphaned; I am coming to you.” This 
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verse connects with much that has gone 
before in the Hebrew Scriptures. Hosea 
wrote, “In [God] the fatherless find a 
father’s love” (14:3). The psalmist sang, 
“If my father and mother desert me / 
[God] will care for me still” (27:10). 
Isaiah declared that God says, “Yet even 
if [your mother] forgets / I will not forget 


Whose child are you 
“in the 


final analysis 


you” (49:15). The Apostle Paul wrote, 
“’,. and I will be your father, and you 
shall be my sons and daughters, says the 
Lord Almighty” (II Corinthians 6:18). 
Jesus’ words to his disciples underline 
this promise. The various translations 
include: “I am going away but I will not 
leave you desolate” and “I will not leave 
you friendless.” The Greek orphanos has 
a clear meaning of “parentless”: “I am 


going away but I will not leave you 
orphans.” 

Especially as children, we imagine our 
“real father’ as someone who is rich and 
powerful — a king, perhaps, a ruler of 
nations, certainly. That makes us, if only 
we could prove our identity, a prince or a 
princess. As adults, we still feel a home- 
sickness in our lives that keeps the ques- 
tion of our identity alive — an inherited 
homesickness for our Father. 

Sometimes, that memory is faint. 
There is a story of a king whose 
infant son was kidnapped and 
taken away. After years of 
searching, the lost son was 
located. He was lonely and 
afraid and living in poverty. 
(Or, maybe he was rich, warm, 
well-respected and fearless; the 
point is the same.) The child did not 
know his true identity and would not 
know until someone told him. He would 
not know until someone convinced him 
and unless he was convincible. The emis- 
sary of the king took him a message: 
Come home. You are the lost child of the 
great king. You are a son (or a daughter) 
of the ruler of this kingdom. Come 
home. You belong in the kingdom. The 
party is ready; the king is waiting. 

Jesus, the emissary, came with a mes- 
sage to the King’s lost children. In this 
chapter, he prepares to return home ahead 
of his brothers and sisters (14:3). Home, 
“something you somehow haven’t to 
deserve” (Robert Frost). Home, the con- 
dition and place of God’s grace! 

From somewhere now forgotten, I 
remember a teacher named Debbie was 
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_ and relationships are ner 


| answers to social isola- | 
| tion. Everyone needs 
: someone. We had been 

: reaching out to her for a 

| long time. She was a 
| longtime member of our 
; voluntary trust program 
: but she would usually : 
drop by for a little poney : 
_ and then run out again. | 
| One day, she was hos- 
| pitalized and we visited 
: her. When she was well 
: again, she found time for 
: a little small talk now and 
| then. Now, 
‘ comes to Sunday evening 


she even 


| worship. She’s finally 
| starting to feel like a part 
» of our community. 


It costs the Hall about $80 per hour 
| to help hundreds of homeless and 
| isolated people every year, many 
| of whom come to Toronto from 
| all over Canada. Your financial 
7 contribution is urgently needed and 
| is fully tax-deductible. The Hall 
receives no Presbyterians Sharing... |) 
__ funding but relies on the generosity 
of individuals, churches, church 
: groups, foundations and businesses. 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


AL ML A 
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an evangelical Anglican 
theological college in the 


Toronto School of Theology 


fully accredited basic and 
advanced degree programs 


residence accommodation on-site 


Ask for our Calendar 


Wycliffe College 


5 Hoskin Avenue 
Toronto,ON M5S 1H7 
Phone: 416-946-3525 
E-mail: pj.thomas@utoronto.ca 
Web: www.chass.utoronto.ca/wycliffe 


Elders’ 
Institute 


Our Mission 
To provoke Canadian Presbyterian 
elders to lead the church into more 
faithful, effective and wise 
ministry and mission. 


2002 Programs 
Twelve-week online Courses 
Elders’ Institute “In a Box” short 
courses 


Elders’ Institute “On the Road” 
retreats and workshops 


Information 
Visit our Web site or 
call for more information and 
to subscribe to the free mailing list. 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 lona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 
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discussing a picture of a family with her 
first-graders. A little boy in the picture 
looked different from the others. One 
child suggested he was probably ad- 
opted. Another said, “I know all about 
adoptions because I was adopted.” 

“What does it mean to be adopted?” 
asked the teacher. 

“It means,” said the girl, “that you 
grew in your mommy’s heart instead of 
in her tummy.” 

In John’s Gospel, we are taught to say 
“Abba,” ‘Father,’ for we have grown in 
God’s heart. And, through our brother 
Jesus, we have been adopted as God’s 
beloved sons and daughters. 9 


For discussion and reflection _ 
+ Read John 1:11-13 and consider the | 
relationship to what is written above. 
Also see John 3:16, 8:39 and 8:41. _ 
Often stepchildren are unsure as to 
whether they are living with the right 
parent. Is this simply another example of © 
the question of true home and parents © 
that is not far from enquiring minds? 
Think of other places where oS E 
called “Father.” 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is interim director of 
(Presbyterian) denominational studies at 
Vancouver School of Theology. 


Welcome to ) 


First Church 
Prince Rupert, 


British Columbia 


St. James Church 
Oxford, Nova Scotia 


Burns Church | 
Milverton, Ontario 


‘St. Lawrence Church 
| London, Ontario 


new members 
of the Record’s 
Every Home.Plan 
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Retired Presbyterian couple opens Christian bookstore 


R° Ivan Dambrowitz, recently retired 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, New 
Liskeard, Ontario, and his wife, Cecelia, 
have transformed their retirement into 
semi-retirement with the opening of a 
Christian bookstore. 

The Lion and the Lamb Book Centre 
in New Liskeard stocks a wide range of 
Christian reading material, in both 
French and English, as well as children’s 
literature, music and giftware. There is 
also a listening station allowing cus- 
tomers to hear the latest releases in 
Christian music and a small selection of 
videotapes, with DVDs on the way. A 
special feature is the reference library 
featuring theological texts and rare 
volumes from the Dambrowitzes own 
collection of more than 7,000 books. 
Ivan hopes the store will also become a 
space where people can explore their 
own spirituality. 

At the store’s official opening in Feb- 
ruary, New Liskeard Mayor Jamie 


New Liskear 
Mayor Jamie 
Hawken | 
(centre) | 

lent Ivan | 
and Cecelia | 
Dambrowitz | 
ahandat | 
the official | 
opening of 
the couple’s 
bookstore, 
The Lion and 
the Lamb 
Christian 
Book Centre. | 


Hawken said he welcomed any new busi- 
ness, especially given the current eco- 
nomic climate. But he added he was 
particularly heartened to see the opening 
of a business that encourages family 
values and spirituality. 


Multiculturalism changing evangelism for Presbyterians 


he multicultural makeup of 

Toronto is having an effect on the 
way the Presbyterian Church oper- 
ates there. When the Presbytery of 
West Toronto decided to hold an 
evangelistic campaign, it was agreed 
each evening’s message would be 
translated into one of the five lan- 
guages used within the presbytery. 

The campaign will take place 
April 30 to May 5 at Thistletown 
Collegiate in Etobicoke, Ontario, at 
7:30. The main speaker, Rev. Larry 
Brice of Reachout Ministries, will 
give the address in English each 
evening. On different nights, it will 
be translated into Korean (by Rev. 
Cheol Soon Park), Spanish (by Rev. 
Elias Morales), Portuguese (by Rev. 
Lincoln Rezende), Hungarian (by 
Rev. Zoltan Vass) and Twee, the lan- 


guage of Ghana (by Rev. Tetteh Akunar). Each evening will 
also feature special musical guests and guest testimonies. 
There will be a special night for youth, featuring speaker 
Mike (Pinball) Clemons, former Canadian Football League 
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Rev. Larry Brice of Reachout Ministries. 
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The Lion and the Lamb Christian 
Book Centre is also an outlet for the 
Canadian Bible Society and the exclusive 
retailer of goods from Belle Vallee 
Wools. (Source: The Temiskaming 
Speaker) 


star and current president of the 
Toronto Argonauts. 

“Tl think this campaign is a great 
opportunity to show that the Presby- 
terian Church is an evangelical 
church and a multicultural church,” 
says Dr. Ann Speers, treasurer of the 
campaign’s central organizing com- 
mittee. “It was this type of evangel- 
ism and outreach in the last century 
that brought many rewards we are 
benefiting from today.” 

‘“What’s really impressive about 
the ethnic churches,” says Rey. Allan 
Lane, vice-chair of the organizing 
committee, “is they are the ones that 
are often strongest and really grow- 
ing. We can learn a lot from them.” 

The Presbytery of West Toronto is 
working in partnership with Larry 
Brice, a full-time evangelist of The 


Presbyterian Church in Canada. It is the first such evangelistic 
outreach in the presbytery in more than 50 years. There are 
about 30 churches from the presbytery and 30 others from the 
surrounding area participating. 
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The Presbyterian College 


Knox College convocation 
he 158th convocation of Knox 
College will take place at Con- 

vocation Hall, University of Tor- 

onto, on Wednesday, May 15, at 

7:30 p.m. Convocation speaker 

will be Rev. Dr. Setri Nyomi, 

general secretary of the World 

Alliance of Reformed Churches. 

The degree of doctor of divinity 

(honoris causa) will be conferred 

on Walter McLean, a retired min- 

ister and a former MP and Secretary 
of State from Waterloo, Ontario, 
and on Charlotte Stuart, minister of 

St. John’s Church, Toronto. 


pecan’ 


Prominent U.S. Presbyterian 
church defends rights of 
homeless 

Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York City has asked a federal 
judge to prohibit police from removing 
several dozen homeless people who 
sleep on the church’s steps each night. 
In a suit co-filed with the American 


Civil Liberties Union, the church said > 


recent overnight police raids violated 
the right to “free association” of the 
church and the homeless people and 
constituted trespassing on private prop- 
erty. (The Church Herald) 


Hungarian Reformed Church 
distances church from 
political action 

In two actions, the Synod of the 
Reformed Church in Hungary has 
distanced itself from direct political 
action. In the first, it reasserted an 
earlier decision not to allow church 
properties to be used for partisan politi- 
cal purposes. The second action was 
more controversial. The Synod adopted 
a proposal that no pastor could be a 
member of a political party, serve in a 
political office or undertake foreign ser- 
vice. Those who do will have their pas- 
toral ministry suspended and may not 
speak on any subject as a pastor during 
the suspension. The rule added that the 


Martial arts classes offered 
to Anglican vicars 


convocation 

he 135th convocation of The Presbyterian 

College, Montreal, will be held at Knox 
Crescent Kensington and First Presbyterian 
Church on Thursday, May 9, 2002, at 8 p.m. 
The convocation speaker will be Stanley 
Walters, minister of First Presbyterian 
Church, Bucyrus, Ohio. Walters will also be 
the speaker at the graduates lecture at 11 a.m. 
The degree of doctor of divinity (honoris 
causa) Will be conferred on Floyd R. McPhee, 
recently retired minister of Parkwood 
Church, Ottawa, and currently serving as 
stated supply at River Denys, Orangedale and 
Malagawatch pastoral charge, Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia. 


suspension did not affect one’s “p 
toral character.’ (REC NE) . 


Orthodox church planned 
for Antarctica 
If all goes according to plan, the world 
southernmost Orthodox church will 
open next year at a Russian polar re-_ 
search station on the driest, coldest an 
windiest continent. The future Churc 
of St. Nicholas is to offer pastoral 
to the handful of Russian researchers 
the Bellingshausen station on Kin 
George Island in Antarctica. It will also 
stand as a memorial to the 47 Russian 
explorers who have died over 
decades and are buried on the contin 
The plans to build the church com 
years after Fabian Gottlieb von Belling 
shausen led the first Russian naval 


expedition to the Antarctica area. (ENI 


A union representing more than 1,500 
Church of England clergy has deci 
to offer martial arts classes to | 
after a survey revealed one in 

ministers has been assaulted. A 
job is more dangerous than tha 
doctor or probation officer, accord 
the Manufacturing, Science and Fina 
Union that will organize the clas 
(The Church Herald) 
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Churches end ecumenical negotiations on residential schools claims 


epresentatives from the Anglican, Pres- 
byterian, Roman Catholic and United 
churches have concluded there is no 
longer a basis for ecumenical negotiations 


with the federal government to resolve the 
legacy of Indian residential schools. Last 
December, at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, the Anglican Church and 


Cloned cat ethically unacceptable, 
says Church of Scotland executive 


/1"T he creation of a cloned cat at a uni- 
versity in Texas is an experiment 
that should not have been attempted — 
on animal welfare grounds and because 
it trivializes scientific research,’ says 
Dr. Donald Bruce, director of the Soci- 
ety, Religion and Technology Project 
(SRTP) of the Church of Scotland. 
SRTP has been examining ethical 
issues of cloning for the past six years. 
The kitten was the only live birth in 
87 embryos implanted into eight cats 
used as surrogate mothers. The only 
other pregnancy failed. Overall, the 


success rate was three times worse than 
for Dolly the sheep. Bruce says such a 
low efficiency suggests cats “may well 
be subject to the same type of problems 
that have plagued animal cloning in 
most species to date.” He believes 
cloning pets is ethically unacceptable 
and represents a waste of scientific 
skills and resources. 

In 1998, a United Kingdom govern- 
ment committee called for a morator- 
ium on the commercial use of animal 
cloning until the associated animal wel- 
fare problems are resolved. 


Presbyterian congregation part of ecumenical effort 


to aid abused women 


“l A dream come true!” That was how Rev. Jane Watanabe of St. James Anglican 
Church, Orillia, Ont., began her remarks at the opening of Couchiching Jubilee 
House, a transitional house for vulnerable or abused women and their families. The 
dream had been realized, in part, because of the efforts of volunteers from six 
churches, including Orillia (St. Andrew’s) Presbyterian Church, who had cleaned, 
scraped and painted the four apartments in the former St. James Court Building. 
St. James Anglican and Orillia (St. Andrew’s) were joined in the project by four 


United Church congregations (St. Paul’s, Regent Park, Forest Home and Westmount), 
the Simcoe County Alliance to End Homelessness, Faith Works (run by the Anglican 
Diocese of Toronto) and other community organizations and individuals. 
Charlene Taylor, a member of Orillia (St. Andrew’s), is the program co-ordinator for 
Couchiching Jubilee House, with her salary provided by Faith Works. 


Charlene Taylor, 
program co- 
ordinator (left), 
Barb Christie, 
representative 
from Orillia 
(St.Andrew’s) lena 
Church,andRev. 
JaneWatanabe_ 
of St. James © 
Anglican Church | 
at the entrance 
to Couchiching 
Jubilee House, _ 
Orillia, Ont. 
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the government entered into conversations, 
which evolved into one-on-one negotia- 
tions. Although the church representatives 
feel ecumenical negotiations are prefer- 
able, they believe such negotiations would 
be inconsistent with a simultaneous bilat- 
eral negotiation in process. 

Presbyterian representatives, Stephen 
Kendall, principal clerk of General Assem- 
bly, and Ian Morrison, general secretary of 
the Life and Mission Agency, say they will 
remain part of any ecumenical discussions 
related to residential schools. “We are 
hopeful that, at some point, a comprehen- 
sive resolution can be found with the gov- 
ernment so that, for both the plaintiffs and 
the church, a resolution of legal issues can 
be found, and reconciliation and healing 
with aboriginal peoples can continue out- 
side the difficult legal process.” 


briefly noted 


Mission staff arrivals and departures 
Arrivals: Oliver and Dorothy Zorgdrager, 
from India, March 7; Jocelyn Ayers, from 
India, April 21; Makram Barsoum, from 
Lebanon and Cyprus, April 28; Glenn Inglis, 
from Malawi, April (date unconfirmed). 
Departures: Jim and Brenda Patterson for 
El Salvador, Feb. 28. 


Church offices arrivals and moves 
Arrivals: Anthony Persaud, to receptionist/ 
switchboard position. 

Moves: David Jeffrey, from receptionist/ 
switchboard to Financial Services as 
senior clerk, accounts receivable. 


The Little Engine That Could Award: 

To the staff of The Book Room (and 
helpers) for their diligence in preparing 
for the Association of Professional Church 
Educators conference, held in Toronto in 
February. And The Edward Bear Award to 
Pat Martin for her sensitive and warm 
(very warm) portrayal of Stu Bear. 


Deaths: The Hon. Heath Macquarrie, mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa. Former 
member of International Affairs Commit- 
tee. First elected to the House of Commons 
in1957 and, subsequently, re-elected 

seven times. Appointed to Senate in 1979. 
Served on Senate task force on the Meech 
Lake Accord. Author of Red Tory Blues: 

A Political Memoir. Died Jan. 2. 

Dexter Reid Sampson, husband of Joan 
Sampson, a nominee for Moderator of this 
year's General Assembly, in Ottawa from 
an accidental fall, Feb. 20. 
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Millennium quilt exhibit 
April 1-24 } 
First Church, Brockville, Ontario 


April 26 - May 6 
St. Andrew's Church, St. Lambert, Quebec 
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Former MPP and university professor Kenneth Bryden dies 


enneth Bryden, a former Ontario MPP 

from Toronto, university professor 
and active member of Faith Community 
Church, Toronto, and son of Walter Bry- 
den, a past-principal of Knox College, 
Toronto, died Dec. 17, 2001. He was 85. 

A tireless crusader for a better society, 
Kenneth played a key role in keeping the 
CCF (Co-operative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration) alive in the 1950s.When the 
CCF joined with the labour movement to 
create the New Democratic Party in 
1961, he drafted its constitution and 
played a vital role in all major decisions 
of the fledgling party. He represented the 


Woodbine area of Toronto from1959 
until 1967. 

After leaving politics, Kenneth earned 
a PhD from the University of Toronto, 
joined its staff and taught political eco- 
nomics until his retirement in 1984. 

He is survived by his wife of 47 
years, Marion, who was also an MPP, 
serving a neighbouring riding to her hus- 
band’s. Kenneth Bryden, who donated 
his body to science, did not want a fu- 
neral or memorial service, but a recep- 
tion was held at Queen’s Park, Toronto, 
because of public demand. (Source: The 
Globe and Mail) 


Arthur Cochrane, leading authority on Karl Barth, dies 

rthur Caspersz Cochrane, a leading authority on theologian Karl Barth, — 

on New Year’s Day in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

A native of Orillia, Ontario, Arthur studied under Walter Bryden at Knox 
College, Toronto, graduating in 1935. While in Europe between 1935 and 1937, 
earning a PhD from the University of Edinburgh, Arthur spent some time in Nazi 
Germany. His 1963 book The Church’s Confession Under Hitler is still regarded 
as a classic on the subject. He served pastorates in Tillsonburg and Port Credit, 
Ontario, before being called to the Theological Seminary of the Carey of 
Dubuque, lowa, in 1948. He retired in 1971, 

Arthur maintained close links with Canada, spending summers in the 


Haliburton, Ontario, region. His brother Charles was a well-known minister f 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. In 1963, he was awarded an honorary doc 


of divinity degree from Knox College. 


Arthur Cochrane was predeceased by his wife of 61 years, Ilsa, and leaves 


sons and four grandchildren. 


Scientologists not qualified to provide mental care, 


warns NMHA 

he National Mental Health Association 

(NMHA) in the United States has is- 
sued a warning to people in need of men- 
tal health support to beware of Church of 
Scientology representatives claiming to 
provide mental health care. Seven months 
after the September 11 tragedy, with the 
U.S. economy in recession and the war 
on terrorism continuing, the Church of 
Scientology is using the time to recruit 
new members, says NMHA. 

The Church of Scientology has an- 
nounced a campaign to offer free assist- 
ance to those still troubled by the attacks 
of September 11, with billboards publi- 
cizing their toll-free number and the 
message “Something Can Be Done 


About It” in New York, Washington, 
D.C., and other selected American cities. 

According to the National Mental 
Health Association, for a Church of Sci- 
entology volunteer to be certified as a 
minister, he or she is required only to 
read The Scientology Handbook and to 
pass a short examination in a Scientology 
church or mission. 

Qualified mental health providers 
have years of education and post-educa- 
tion training, a degree from an accredited 
program, and are usually required to be 
licensed by the state in which they work. 
NMHA advises people seeking mental 
health treatment to check their provider’s 
credentials and affiliations. 
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YOU WEIE, ving? 


Facilitating 


Tony Plomp 


change 


question: We recently moved and wanted to inform the Record of 
our change of address. We went to the well-designed Record Web site 
on the Internet but were unable to make use of it for this purpose. 
With today’s technology, why can we not change an address fora 


subscription over the Internet? 


y initial reaction was “Beats 
me!” I forwarded your concern 
to the editor who, in turn, for- 
warded it to the person in 
charge of the Web site. He responded 
that this is one of the “must have” items 


amy 


To change your mailing address, fill in the fields below and click the submit 
| button at the end of the form 


Name: I : 


Province: Irs 


Postal Code: 


New Address: 
Apt tt: [x eect 

City Lae a ae te 
Province: | PR Cee 


Postal Code: 


(if changed): I - - | 


Moving Date: 
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on his list of things to add to the site and 
assured us he was working on it. He will 
also set up a form for subscribing online, 
although not by credit card. He wrote, 
“The answer to this question for the 
Record’s site would be “Coming soon.” 
Since this question dates back to March 
2001, it is possible the concerns you 
expressed will have been met by now. 

I will also add that, when our church’s 
Record secretary sends in a change of 
address for one of our members, it seems 
to take months for the change to take 
effect. That is another matter the Record 
might want to investigate. 


Editor’s note: It is now possible to 
change an address on the Record’s Web 
site. To do this, go to the Web site at 
www.presbyterian.ca/record and click 
the Change Address button. Individuals 
may also subscribe by clicking the Sub- 
scribe button. (Changes of address are 
made daily when the Record office 
receives them. If the office receives a 
change by the middle of the month, it will 
be reflected on the following month’s 
magazine label. For example, a change 
received by April 15 will appear on the 
May magazine label.) Note, too, that the 
series on Equipping the Laity is archived 
on the Record’s Web page. 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
tony_plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C.V7C 483. 
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1031 North Service Rd. E. 
Oakville, ON L6H 1A6 


¢ Design * Manufacture 
¢ Installation 
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The Summer Institute of Church Music 
is holding its 33" session from 
July 7 to 12, 2002, at 
BLEC in Whitby, Ontario. 


Clinicians: William Maddox, Toronto 
Nancy Telfer, Port Perry area 


For info and registration forms, contact: 
Dr. Kenneth Inkster 
Box 688, Alliston, Ontario LOP 1V8 
Tel: 705-435-5786, Fax: 705-435-1052 


inksterk@bconnex.net 
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classifieds | 
JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Travel for 


$28 US a night for two. Call 800-881-1940. 
(www.icbbn.com). 


THE CABIN AT CHERISH CREEK, 
Vankoughnet, Muskoka: Fully furnished, 
2 bedrooms, living/dining room, kitchen 
and 3pc bathroom, situated on 10 acres 
nestled amongst the pines and spruce with 
access to nearby lakes. Available by the 
week beginning June (but booking quickly). 
For information, contact Rev. Dr. Jim Sitler, 
RR #8, Bracebridge, ON. 705-645-5650 or 
e-mail presbar@ muskoka.com. 


THE CHOIR SOUNDS GREAT. Find out 
how easy, affordable and rewarding it 
is to record your own professional CD. 
www.TheAudioGroup.ca 1-888-410-8248. 
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THIRTY-EIGHT PARTICIPANTS took part in a 30-hour 
famine at First Church, Brandon, Man. One of the ways 
they passed the time was by creating newspaper architecture. 


THE 148TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Peter's Church, Madoc, Ont., 
was celebrated by the congregation last year. Special guest at 
the anniversary service was Rev. Joe Reed, Moderator of the 
127th General Assembly. He is pictured (second from right) 
with representative elder Dorothy Hickey (left), Rev. 

St 


AN AVERAGE OF 77 children attended a vacation Bible 
school held at St. Paul’s Church, Mission, B.C., last year. 
The school’s program was Gospel Light’s SonCreek Junc- 
tion. Morning offerings totalling $429.33 were donated 
\ 7 to Presbyterian World Service and Development's 
Malawi Clean Water Project. 


STANDING NEXT TO A millennium quilt made by 
the Ladies Aid of Knox Church, Gravenhurst, 
Ont., are: (L to R) Marg Briggs, Marie Forth, Gwen 
Sitler and Grace Tribble. For a small fee, names 
were embroidered on the quilt’s border and the 
money used for community projects, such 


THE CONGREGATIONS OF the Cookstown, Baxter and Ivy, 
Ontario, churches of the Good News Presbyterian Cluster, ! 
presented Charlie Marshall with a plaque thanking him for his 
many years of faithful service as a lay leader and preacher. 
Pictured with Charlie are his wife, Lillian, and Rev. Carol Smith. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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AS PART OF ITS community outreach program, Bethel 7 
Church, Ilderton, Ont., holds an annual BBQ dinner at p> 
the local curling club. More than 800 people attended last 
year’s dinner, which included a well-attended and well- 
staffed dessert table. Helping out are: (L to R) Ruth Kipp, Jan 
Hiltz, Vicky McNaughton, Orene McNaughton and Loretta 
Needham. 


summer with a vacation Bible school called /n the Race with Jesus. 
It was the second year for the program that includes skits, Bible stories, 
games and singing for the children to maneuver through. Rev. Bonnie 
Wynn served as track official and had her hands full keeping Otto, the 
track mascot, headed in the right direction. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. David's Church, St. John’s, celebrated 
fA jts 225th anniversary with several events held throughout 2001. 
Among them was a brief outdoor service held to commemorate an 
event that took place in 1776 when the governor of the day refused 
to allow the congregation to meet in the courthouse. Adamant that 


VICTORIA (TORY) INGRAM, 
h a member of Knox 


Church, Bobcaygeon, Ont.,and the congregation's early witness should proceed, Rev. Jim Jones then 
a student at Queen’s University, led worship on The Barrens. On September 30, 2001, St. David's held a 
Kingston, was the recipient of service in Bannerman Park, near the site of the 1776 service. After- 
three scholarships, including wards, participants walked to the church and held placards reading 
the Chancellor’s Award, the “Religious freedom since 1776.” 


most prestigious entrance 
scholarship awarded to a first- 
year student. The scholarships 
recognized her academic excel- 
lence, leadership skills, com- 
munity service and creative 
innovations. Tory has taught 


Josua christ di i << THE 100TH BIRTH- 

| 4 DAY of Emily Travers, 
an active member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, 
Fredericton, was cele- 
brated by the congrega- 


HORI 


NTLE 


f tion at a reception held A\ AN ENGRAVED MA 

Sunday school since she was followi : ' 4 CLOCK commemorating his 
12, assisted with all Christmas Sh ATT aN Sau 30 f servi ist and 

' who says she wonders years of service as organist an 
and Easter pageants since she ' ; choir director of St. John’s Church, 

; ; : what she'll be doing when 
was eight, and directed chil- feni Port Stanley, Ont., was presented 
ae nore tec | she gets old, is pictured 
rens pageants. ane nas also with Rev. Douglas Blaikie. to James Harrison at a party re- 


been a member of the junior 


cognizing his retirement and his 
and senior choirs. 


81st birthday. Standing behind 
him is James Redpath, minister 
of St. John’s Church. 
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HOPEDALE CHURCH, OAKVILLE, Ont., celebrated the 
retirement of Rev. Peter and Dorothy Ruddell after 
nine years with the congregation and 39 years of ministry. 
The interns who worked with Peter at Hopedale conducted 
the service. Pictured are: (L to R) Rev. Hugo Lau, Rev. Hugh 
Donnelly, Peter and Dorothy Ruddell, Rev. John Borthwick 
and Rev. Susan Sheridan. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
1 St. Andrew’s Church, 
Arnprior, Ont., recently honoured 
Rev. Leo Hughes with the title of 
minister emeritus. Leo, who served 
the congregation for 31 years, is 

| joined by his wife, Margaret, in 
cutting the cake. 


A\ A KIRKIN’O’THE TARTAN service was held 
\ at Valetta Church, Merlin, Ont. Participating 
were: (L to R) Rev. Kate Pfeffer-MclIntosh; 

Bill Erickson, mayor of Chatham-Kent; Becky 
Broughton, soloist; Mary Malott, organist; 
Robert Paxton, guest speaker; Miriam Ivison, 
piper; Lauren Beselaere, violinist. 


UPON REACHING HER 60th 
year as organist of Knox 
Church, Red Deer, Alta., Julie 
Cuendet was named organist 
emeritus. In appreciation, 
Julie donated a stained glass 
window, which was dedicated 
last September. Rev. Andrew 


\ 


<< AN ENGRAVED Burnand joins her in 
front of the window. 


MONEYCLIP, 
recognizing his 25 
years as treasurer of 
Westminster Church, 
Estevan, Sask., was pre- 
sented to Bill McNichol 
by Rev. John Ferrier. 


A\ FIFTEEN MEMBERS OF Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., who have cele- 
4 brated their 90th birthdays were honoured at the congregation's 
annual Over 90 Party. Those attending were: (back row, from left) Lawson 
Doig, Alice Reid, Zelda Smith and Blanche Elliott; (front) Jessie Hamilton, 
Margaret Dickson, Laura Wherry, Myrtle Lennox and Agnes McCutcheon. 
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reviews — 


Befriending Life: encounters with 
Henri Nouwen edited by Beth Porter 
with Susan M. §. Brown and Philip 
Coulter (Doubleday, 2001, $32.95). 
Reviewed by Mary Turner. 


When Henri Nouwen died in 1996, he left 
behind a priceless legacy of inspiring spir- 
itual writings. For anyone who has come 
to know Henri, either by his writing or 
through personal encounter, this beautiful 
collection of tributes will be treasured. 

Befriending Life consists of 42 contri- 
butions from people whose lives Henri 
touched, interspersed with selections 
from Henri’s writings and enriched with 
many photographs. The encounters allow 
us to “see Henri” through a variety of 
hearts, minds and souls. Reminiscences 
include those of writers, professors, 
priests, colleagues from L’ Arche as well 
as from his teaching days at Notre Dame, 
Yale and Harvard, his nephew, a rabbi, a 
trapeze artist, a lawyer and core mem- 
bers of the Daybreak community. 

The book presents a more complex 
picture of Henri than could be gleaned 
through his writing alone. His faults, 
both endearing and frustrating, are there 
for the world to see — his impulsiveness, 
his childlike ebullience, his moodiness 
and over-sensitivity, his vanity and his 
amazing ineptitude in everyday matters 
(such as cleaning up after himself in the 
kitchen!). 

Henri was also an astonishingly 
humorous individual who delighted in 
the absurdities of life. Several essays de- 
scribe his fascination with the circus. His 
gift of pantomime is illustrated at the 
birthday party when he appeared born as 
a clown out of a gigantic egg! 

Henri loved God and he loved people. 
Michael Ford says, “Henri spent a life- 
time helping people connect with God 
and with one another.” Henri was open in 
sharing his own pain and inner struggles. 
Art Laffin writes, “Somehow Henri was 
always able to see his pain and the pain 
of others in the context of his abiding 
faith.” This connectedness to another’s 
pain impressed me most in the com- 
passionate letter Henri wrote to a total 
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stranger whose close friend had commit- 
ted suicide. 

Henri was a born communicator. He 
loved conversation, rose early to pray and 
was addicted to the telephone. Perhaps 
Henri’s greatest gift was his ability and 
his willingness to be totally present to 
people. In the article describing Henri’s 
wake, Joe Vostermans writes, “I realized 
more fully how Henri had managed to 
meet each person at the place of his or 
her pain and gift.” Jean Vanier, founder of 
L’ Arche, comments: “ ... [Henri] led 
people closer to Jesus, to a greater accept- 
ance of themselves and of reality. But he 
never imposed his faith or his ideas. He 
would listen to others and accept them as 
they were, and where they were, in their 
own human and spiritual paths.” 

I enjoyed this book tremendously and 
would highly recommend it to anyone 
interested in Henri Nouwen. He provided 
an example of Christlikeness that chal- 
lenges all of us. 


Wendy Turner attends St. Andrew’s Church in 
Victoria. 


We Must Tell Stories: The Presby- 
terian Churches of Bradford West 
Gwillimbury by Donald McGugan 
(available from The Treasurer, St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church, Box 286, 
Bradford, Ont, L3Z 2X7). 


This is the story of the 180-year history of 
several small rural congregations south of 
Barrie, Ontario, now a part of St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church in Bradford, Ontario. 
What makes this congregational history 
most interesting is the author’s use of 
original documents — not only church 
records but also reports from local news- 
papers and personal accounts by those 
who lived the events recounted in the his- 
tory. This makes the book appealing even 
for those who have never been involved 
with the congregation or its people. The 
compiler of this history took his inspira- 
tion from the directive of Isaiah 30:8: “Go 
now, write it before them on a tablet, and 
inscribe it in a book, so that it may be for 
the time to come as a witness forever.” 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


You can change your address online at 
www.presbyterian.ca/record 


Knox 


Milton, Ontario 


Full-time 
Interim Ministry 


immediate position 


Applicants should be 
Ordained Ministers 
of The 
Presbyterian Church 


in Canada 
with 
Interim Ministry 
training. 


519 853 0646 


gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca 


Lakeview 


Presbyterian Church 
Thunder Bay, ON 


Full-Time Minister 


Our friendly congregation is seeking a 
full-time minister with good preaching, 
communication and leadership skills. 
We offer a competitive stipend with the 
option of a manse or living allowance. 


Thunder Bay, with a population of 
115,000, offers many outdoor and 
recreational activities and has a widely 
diverse culture. 
Contact: Interim Moderator 
Rev. Mark McLennan 
639 Grey St. 
Thunder Bay, ON P7E 2E4 
Phone (807) 625-2157 
Fax (807) 625-2658 
E-mail: markmac@lakehead.net 


KNOX COLLEGE 


Honorary Degree Recipients 


At its 158th Convocation on Wednesday, May 15, Knox College 
will honour two outstanding individuals with the degree Doctor of 
Divinity (honoris causa). 


The Rev. Walter McLean 
The Rey. Charlotte Stuart 


Knox College is happy to invite all members of the Church to 
attend the forthcoming Convocation to celebrate with the 
Honorary Degree Recipients and the graduating class of 2002. 


7:30 p.m. 
Convocation Hall, University of Toronto 
Reception following at Knox College 


Knox College 


introduces 


The Masters in Theological Studies Degree 
(MTS) 


The MTS degree is a two-year program for those interested in studying 
theology without necessarily moving into either ordained ministry or 
designation to the Order of Diaconal Ministries, An undergraduate 
degree is required. 


The course can be taken part-time over a period of up to 8 years. There is 
flexible scheduling and some courses will be offered Wednesday evenings. 


For more information, contact: 


Professor Stuart Macdonald, Director of Basic Degree Studies 
416-978-2791 or 
e-mail: s.macdonald @utoronto.ca 


Full-Time Camp Director Required 


Do you have a passion for the camping ministry? Do you 
love to help campers of all ages deepen their relationship 
af with Jesus? If so, you could be the person we need! 


Camp Douglas, a thriving Presbyterian camp located on 
the Sunshine Coast in BC, is looking for a full-time 

END director to start this fall. If this position interests you, 
please call or email us, or check our website for a full 

application package. Closing date : May 1, 2002 


RR2 1341 Margaret Road Roberts Creek BC VON 2W2 1-866-885-3355 


Email: info@campdouglas.ca Website : www.campdouglas.ca 
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Partners With God: Exploring the 
Biblical Basis of Every-Member 
Ministry by Don A. Freeman (Peter- 
borough: THEOlaos, 2002). 


This six-part study series on the ministry 
of the laity was developed for the con- 
gregations of the Presbytery of Lindsay- 
Peterborough for use during Lent 2002. 
It was meant to reinforce the FLAMES 
initiative for this year, equipping the laity 
for ministry. Don Freeman, the author, is 
a Presbyterian minister who has had a 
lifelong passion for the subject. His ThD 
dissertation was an examination of James 
Smart’s theology of Christian laity in 
ministry. 

Each section begins with a narrative 
on the theme followed by questions for 
reflection and discussion. The six themes 
are: Biblical horizons and anticipations, 
discerning Christ’s body, embodying 
Christ’s body, a dimension of normal 
Christian living, why teaching elders?, 
managing God’s manifold grace. 

Although written for a specific pres- 
bytery’s use during Lent, there is no rea- 
son why any congregation could not 
benefit from this study at any time during 
the year. 


Book briefs 


Morning by Morning: Daily Medita- 
tions from the Writings of Marva 
Dawn edited by Karen Dismer (Eerd- 
mans, 2001). Fifty-two weeks of daily 
meditations, each including an opening 
biblical verse or hymn portion, excerpts 
from one of Dawn’s books or articles, 
and a closing prayer starter. 


Introducing the World Council of 
Churches by Marlin VanElderen and 
Martin Conway (World Council of 
Churches, 2001). A revised and enlarged 
edition of the book published in 1990. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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DEATHS 

PALMER, REV. WILLIAM (BILL) KENNEDY, MA, 
M.Div., passed away peacefully at home on 
Monday, January 7, 2002, at the age of 86 
years. Bill will be lovingly remembered by 
his wife, Florence (Rev. Florence Palmer); 
daughter Evelyn, husband Mike, grandchil- 
dren Angela, Jennifer and Mikey; daughter 
Karen, husband Mike, grandson Jordan; 
sister Enid; numerous nieces and nephews. 

Bill was born in Hawkesbury, Ontario, on 
August 12, 1915. He attended Knox College, 
graduated and was ordained as a minister in 
1946. He served the following pastoral 
charges (all in Ontario) as an ordained min- 
ister: Englehart and Tomstown; Roxborough 
Park, Hamilton; Chalmers, Hamilton; Knox, 
Hamilton; Strathcona, Burlington; Kirkwall- 
Sheffield; First, St. David's and Scottlea, St. 
Catharines; Parkdale, Ottawa; and Shoal Lake 
and reserves. Bill retired in October 1987. 

Bill had a deep sense of ministry and 
commitment and dedication in being a ser- 
vant of the Lord Jesus Christ and in pro- 
claiming the gospel. Bill’s love of writing led 
him to write church school lessons for the 
Presbyterian Church in 1954 and 1955. Bill 
was active in the courts of the church. He 
served as moderator of the Presbytery of 
Hamilton three times. He served as clerk of 
the Presbytery of Niagara and as clerk of 
the Synod of Hamilton-London now known 
as the Synod of Southwestern Ontario. With 
Mel Bailey, he wrote a history of the Pres- 
bytery of Hamilton. He served on the his- 
tory committee of the Synod of Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario. Throughout his 
ministry, Bill was active in providing leader- 
ship at many church camps. 

Bill's life was characterized by the first 
question and answer of the Shorter Cat- 
echism, which he loved and knew so well. 
That first question is “What is the chief end 
of man?” and the answer is “Man's chief end 
is to glorify God and to enjoy him forever.” 

A memorial service in celebration of the 
life of The Rev. William (Bill) Kennedy 
Palmer was held at St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, Winnipeg, on Thursday, January 10. 

CARRUTHERS, MARGARET GRACE, RN, 79, 
faithful member, St. Paul's, Victoria Harbour, 
Ont., Jan. 17, 2002. 

CARTER, MARGARET, faithful member for 73 
years, group member, Sunday school 


teacher and pianist for 30 years, Alexandra, 
Brantford, Ont., Feb. 1, 2002. 

COCHRANE, MARY, 88, a longtime faithful 
member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Chatham, Ont. 

CRANSTON, ALLAN FORSYTHE, 76, son of the 
late Rev. and Mrs. Wm. Cranston, faithful 
member of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Beeton, Ont., passed away Jan. 23, 2002. 

GABBEY, KEN F., 86, served church in many 
offices, elder over 20 years, past clerk of 
session, board of managers member for six 
years, treasurer a number of years, presi- 
dent of men’s club, organized weekly men’s 
prayer breakfasts, Bethel Church, Riverview, 
N.B., Nov. 26, 2001. Headed local food bank 
many years; charter member of a local 
Lions club with 41 years perfect atten- 
dance, serving many offices including 
governor for the clubs in P.E.l. and New 
Brunswick. Survived by his wife, Norma, and 
four children. He was an inspiration to 
many and will be sadly missed. 

GAUTHIER, MARY OLIVE, 89, earlier years affili- 
ated with Victoria-Royce Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto; faithful member at St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Beeton, Ont., 
passed away Sept. 21, 2001. 

GIVEN, OLIVE, age 92, taught kindergarten 
class of Sunday school for 20 years, mem- 
ber of Rockwood Presbyterian Church, 
Rockwood, Ont., died April 21, 2001. 

JOHNSTON, BESSIE, age 98, attended Rock- 
wood Presbyterian Church, Rockwood, Ont., 
all her life, died Jan. 17, 2002. 

KRAMP, HARVEY, age 75, a member since 
1980 and a session member for 10 years at 
Rockwood Presbyterian Church, Rockwood, 
Ont., died Jan. 23, 2002. 

MILLS, PAUL, will always be remembered as a 
servant of the Lord. His service includes 
clerk of session (25 years), First Church, 
Penetanguishene, Ont.; member of pres- 
bytery, senate of Knox College (six years) 
and the Administrative Council (seven 
years); died Jan. 12, 2002. 

PRICE, ARTHUR, emigrated from England and 
worked as a farm labourer in the Campbell- 
ford area of Ontario for several years. During 
that time, he was invited to a church service 
where he met Jesus Christ in a very real way, 
which changed his whole way of life. He 
attended Lorne Park College where he 
obtained high school standing and took 


some courses in theology. After serving 
overseas, he enrolled at the University of 
Toronto and the College of Education. He 
was always active in the work of the Lord 
during his career as a high school teacher, 
serving as a Sunday school teacher, a mem- 
ber of session, representative to presbytery, 
and was always an ardent student of the 
Bible. A service of remembrance and 
thanksgiving for Arthur's life was held in the 
Elmvale Presbyterian Church, Elmvale, Ont., 
conducted by Rev. Charles Deogratsias. 

SHINER, RUTH, 91, faithful adherent, St. Paul's, 
Victoria Harbour, Ont., Jan. 3, 2002. 

SIZE, MARGARET ANN (née BURCHELL) 
(McGEE), was born in Plymouth, England. 
She was orphaned at the age of four and 
moved to Dublin, Ireland, where she was 
raised by her aunt and uncle. The family im- 
migrated to Canada in 1954. Margaret's first 
Presbyterian Church was Runnymede, 
Toronto, where she sang in the choir. After 
being married at Runnymede, she moved 
on to attend Grace Church in Etobicoke, 
Ont. She was involved in various commit- 
tees at Grace and sang in the choir. In the 
mid-1980s, she attended Mimico where she 
sang in the choir. In 1990, Margaret moved 
to the country and started to attend St. An- 
drew’s Church in Beeton, Ont., where she 
was a very dedicated member, choir mem- 
ber, envelope secretary, served on board of 
managers and various committees. Passed 
away Oct. 27,2001, at age 64. 

SMITH, ROBERT “BOB” GEORGE, 66, Dec. 30, 
2001. Faithful member over the years at 
North Mornington (Listowel), Hamilton 
Road (London) and Elmwood Avenue (Lon- 
don), Ontario. He was an active member of 
the church for many areas and will be re- 
membered most for his participation in the 
choir. Very proud father of his two sons, one 
daughter-in-law and one grandson. A lov- 
ing father and outstanding parent who will 
be missed dearly by his sons. 

SUTHERLAND, ALEXANDER W., 98, a charter 
member and a charter elder, a session 
member for 46 years, 1955-56 chair of the 
committee responsible for the building of 
St. Andrew's, Dartmouth, N.S., died on Dec. 
12008 

THOMSON, CATHLEEN, 100, a member since 
she was 18 at First Presbyterian Church, 
Chatham, Ont. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, graduations, baptisms and the 
reception of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is $1 per word or $50 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to the congregation: $10 for the basic notice 
and $1 per word for additional information. (There will be no charge for vacancies to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
Contact the Record office regarding all items for the Transitions column. 
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New, Westminster 


A small and supportive 
congregation is praying 
fora 
MINISTER 
If God is calling you to consider this 
challenge with vision and energy 


CONTACT 
The Rev. Dr. J. H. Kouwenberg 
Fax: 604-859-6902 
E-mail: calvinpresb@telus.net 
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New St. James 
Presbyterian Church 
London, Ontario 
www.newstjames.com 
seeks a Senior Minister 
* to lead inspirational worship 
¢to administer a team ministry 


¢ to provide pastoral assistance in a leading, _ 


well-established urban church 


Please contact our Interim Moderator: 
Rev. Michael Stol 
Westmount Presbyterian Church 


| 521 Village Green Ave., London, ON N6K 1G3 | 


Tel: 519-472-3443 


St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church 


Woodstock, New Brunswick 


Invites applications for the position of 
MINISTER 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church is a 
Christ-based, biblically oriented 
congregation consisting of 146 active 
members located in the Town of 
Woodstock, New Brunswick. We are 
seeking an individual to fill the position 
of minister. We require an individual 
who has strong pastoral care and 
preaching skills and who is interested in 
providing an evangelically focused 
outreach to youth and young families. 
The selected individual will be required 
to provide strong leadership in the 
development of lay ministry and 
congregational involvement, and in 
assisting the congregation to achieve its 
full potential in Christian service 
to the Body of Christ. 


Please direct enquiries and résumés to: 
Eugene R. Craig, Convener 
Pastoral Search Committee 

St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
Suite 103, 114 Queen Street 
Woodstock, NB E7M 2M9 


continued 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Archibald, Rev. Timothy F., Kings, New Minas, 
N.S., Jan. 13. 
Godin, Rev. Mark, Melbourne pastoral charge, 
Que., Feb. 22. 
Macleod, Rev. Cal, Gordon Church, Burnaby, 
B.C., Jan. 28. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River, N.B., pastoral charge. Rev. Ralph 
MacKenzie, 106 Notre Dame, Atholville, N.B. 
E3N3Z3. 

Charlottetown, St. James (The Kirk). Rev. lan C. 
Glass, 15 Messer Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
C1A 6N5; 902-892-1463; glassicjr@ 
pei.sympatico.ca; www3.pei.sympatico.ca/ 
kirkstjames. 

Glace Bay, N.S., St. Paul’s. Rev. Robert Lyle, 12 
Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. B1P 4Z2; 902-564- 
4001; rdarjlyle@email.msn.com. 

Hanwell (Fredericton), N.B., St. James. Rev. 
Bonnie Wynn, 2410 Rt. 3, Harvey, N.B. E6K 1P4. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Columba. Rev. Ted Thomp- 
son, 101 Coburg St., Saint John, N.B. E2L 3B7; 
506-634-7765. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David's. Rev. lan S. Wishart, 
98 Elizabeth Ave., St. John’s, Nfld. A1A 1R8. 
Woodstock, N.B., St. Paul’s. Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, 23 Welsford Station Rd., Welsford, 

N.B. E5K 1A5; (506) 486-1084. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Chateauguay, Que., Maplewood (three-fifths 
time). Rev. John McPhadden, 77 Lambton, 
Ormstown, Que. JOS 1KO. 

Cornwall, Ont., St. John’s. Rev. Geoff Howard, 
Box 440, Iroquois, Ont. KOE 1KO; gl.howard@ 
sympatico.ca; 613-652-6215. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol] Memorial. Rev. Milton A. Fraser, 
80 Daniel St. N, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2K8; 
613-623-5531; standrew@storm.ca. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges. Rev. Dr. Clyde 
Ervine, The Presbyterian College, 3495 
University St., Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s (half- 
time). Rev. Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 
Snowdon Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, Que. HOR 1W2. 

Morrisburg, Ont., Knox; Dunbar, Dunbar 
Church. Rev. Mark Bourgon, PO Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1K0; 613-984-0772; 
mbourgon@glen-net.ca. 

Pembroke, Ont., First (effective June 30). Rev. 
Brian and Rev. Alison Sharpe, 460 Raglan St., 
Renfrew, Ont. K7V 1R8. 

Perth, Ont., St. Andrew's. Rev. Dr. Leo Hughes, 
144 John St. S, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2P9; 
margrevleo@aol.com; 613-623-2332. 

Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, Ont. 


KOJ 1P0; syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, Que., St. Andrew's (ef- 
fective by April 30, 2002). Contact: Mrs. Mar- 
lene Cox, 470 Swede Rd., Compton, Que. JOB 
1L0; 819-837-2086; triplejcox@sympatico.ca. 

Stittsville (Ottawa), St. Andrew’s. Rev. Tony 
Boonstra, 2 Church St., PO Box 498, Stittsville, 
Ont.K2S 1A6; boonstra@cyberus.ca. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Angus, Zion. Rev. Carol Smith, PO Box 354, 
Cookstown, Ont. LOL 1L0; bicpc@bconnex.net. 

Belleville, St. Andrew's. Rev. Stephen Thomp- 
son, Box 443, Madoc, Ont. KOK 2KO; steptom@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Cambridge, Knox (Preston). Rev. Dr. Arnold 
Bethune, 49 White Pine Way, Guelph, Ont. 
N1G 4X7; bethune@accglobal.net. 

Cambridge, St. Giles. Rev. Linda Ashfield, 
50 Erb St. W, Waterloo, Ont. N2L 1T1; 
knox@golden.net. 

Campbellford, St. Andrew’s; Burnbrae, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. George Turner, 120 Murray St., 
Peterborough, Ont. K9H 255. 

Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6; 
416-978-4509. 

Colborne, Old St. Andrew’s; Brighton, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Doug Brown, 200 King St. W, 
Cobourg, Ont. K9A 2N1. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. Rev. 
Deborah Dolbear-Van Bilsen, 208 Mosley St., 
Wasaga Beach, Ont. LOL 2P0; wbpres@ 
georgian.net. 

Etobicoke (Toronto), Albion Gardens (half- 
time minister). Rev. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9P 3C5. 

Guelph, St. Andrew’s (two ministers). Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, Cambridge, Ont. 
N1S 2L1;ajmacbagpipe@yahoo.com. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s. Rev. van Dambrowitz, 
Box 849, New Liskeard, Ont. POJ 1P0; 705- 
679-2158; ivandcec@ntl.sympatico.ca. 

Lindsay, St. Andrew's (associate minister). Rev. 
Dr. Ron Wallace, 40 William St. N, Lindsay, 
Ont. K9V 4A1; rswallace@sympatico.ca; 
705-324-4842. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and be 
thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 67 Churchill 
Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9; 519-853-0646; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Linda Martin, 
PO Box 737, Englehart, Ont. POJ 1H0; 705- 
544-3515. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s. Rev. Theodore Olson, 244 
Harrygan Cres., Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1; 
ycissols@yorku.ca. 

Norval, Norval Church; Union Church. Rev. 
Mary Campbell, 22 James St., Georgetown, 
Ont. L7G 2H4; 905-877-8855; mcampbell@ 
aztec-net.com. 
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MINISTER 


St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian 


Church 
Lindsay, Ontario 


We are prayerfully seeking an Associate Minister who 
will be involved in all aspects of our present and future 
ministry, but with a special calling for Youth Ministry 
with teens and young adults, and their families. 


We are looking for a minister with a strong personal faith 
in Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, who is able to share his 
or her faith with others, and who will faithfully proclaim the 
Word of God in all of his or her preaching and teaching. 


St. Andrew’s, Lindsay, is a large congregation of over 
700 members in a scenic town of 20,000 people, located 
about two hours drive northeast of Toronto. 
The church is well-respected in the Lindsay community for 
its evangelical witness, for its established youth ministries, 
and for its excellent music programmes, particularly its 
annual Living Christmas Tree services, which are 
attended by over 4,000 people each year. 


Interested candidates, please contact: 
Rev. Ron Wallace 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
40 William St. N., Lindsay, Ont. K9V 4A1 
(rswallace@sympatico.ca) 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 


Newmarket, Ontario 


is an active, growing, and friendly 
congregation that is seeking a 


Minister 


to share in the leadership and support 
of the church’s mission “to preach, teach, 
and reach out to the community with the 
Good News of Jesus Christ.” 


+ lead worship and preach 
+ provide for the personal and spiritual 
development of the congregation 
+ provide leadership and outreach 
to the community 
+ share in the visitation of members 
+ carry out administrative tasks 


Please contact Interim Moderator 
Rev. Daniel Scott 
Box 286, Bradford, Ontario L3Z 2A8 
E-mail: ddscott@interhop.net 
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St. John's Presbyterian Church 
Cornwall, Ontario 


a fellowship of caring Christians 
is seeking a minister 
who loves the Lord 
and His people 
to journey with us 
in our ongoing adventure 
of faith and life 


please contact our Interim Moderator 
Rev. Geoff Howard 613-652-6215 
gl .howard@sympatico.ca 


Minister «4 
gs 


We area 
well-established 
and respected 
downtown church of 
300 members seeking 
a full-time Minister of 


Edmonton, Alberta T5J 1€8 
Word and Sacrament. 


Some of our strengths include: 


Vibrant and growing youth community 
Pastoral care in the Church and community 


Outreach (including Food Bank and 
refugee support) 

Strong music programme and choir, 
summer concert series 

Diverse, caring and active congregation 


Please send applications to 
the Interim Moderator: 
Rev. Joe Riddell 
10025-105 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5J 1C8 
Phone: (780) 422-2937 Fax: (780) 429-3873 
first.church @3web.net 


is seeking a 


to 


spiritual growth 


¢ Guide our programs 


building, recently redeveloped. 


St. Andrew's Hall 


in conjunction with 
Vancouver 
School of Theology 
invites applications 
for the position of 
Professor in Homiletics or Ethics 
with a secondary discipline such 
as Biblical Studies, Theology, 
Pastoral Ministry or Spirituality, 
starting September 1, 2002. 


Deadline for Applications 
is June 30th 
to the Vice-Convener 
of the Board 
Jean Lawrence 
St. Andrew’s Hall 
6040 Iona Drive 
Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
jeanlawr@intergate.ca 


First Presbyterian Church 
Winnipeg, Manitoba , 


full-time Minister 


e Preach the Word of God and lead worship | 
e Strengthen our Christian education 
e Equip church members for personal and 


¢ Encourage congregational involvement 
in the church’s ministry and mission 


We are a downtown congregation with a beautiful old church 


Other assets include a strong, innovative music program, 
a small but vibrant Sunday school, and members who are 
enthusiastic about the life and work of their church. 


We seek an upbeat, nurturing minister who can help us move 
forward while respecting our traditions and values. 


For more information, please contact: 
Reverend Ian Shaw 
197 Browning Blvd., Winnipeg, MB R3K OL1 
E-mail: ilshaw@escape.ca 


St. Andrew's Hall 


in conjunction with 
Vancouver 
School of Theology 
invites applications 
for the position of 
Dean of St. Andrew’s Hall and 
Director of Denominational 
Formation (Presbyterian) at 
VST starting July 1, 2003. 


Deadline for Applications 
is August 31st 
to the Convener of the Board 
Charles Burns 
St. Andrew’s Hall 


6040 Iona Drive 
Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
charlesburns@dccnet.ca 


continued 


Oakville, Hopedale. Rev. Glen Soderholm, 
PO Box 235, Campbellville, Ont. LOP 1B0. 

Oakville, Trafalgar. Rev. Sandy Fryfogel, 3065 
Cawthra Rd., Mississauga, Ont. LSA 2X4; 
fryfogel@idirect.com. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s. Rev. Carey Nieuwhof, RR 1, 
Comp. 126, Hawkestone, Ont. LOL 1T0; 
cnieuwhof@trinitycommunity.org; 
705-487-1998. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, Ont. 
K9J 3T6; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Ralph Fluit, 
70 Old Kingston Rd., West Hill, Ont. M1E 355; 
416-283-3703; fax 416-283-7719. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, Ont. 
L7B 152; 905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Toronto, Queen Street East (part-time). Rev. 
Dr. Arthur Van Seters, 95 De Vere Gardens, 
Toronto, Ont. M5M 3G1; 416-932-0784; 
a.vanseters@utoronto.ca. 

Toronto, Rosedale. Rev. Charlotte Stuart, 129 
Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto, Ont. M4W 283; 
arran@netcom.ca. 

Toronto, St. Giles Kingsway. Rev. Will Ingram, 
4 Morningside Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6S 1C2; 
416-766-4765. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church (one-year in- 
terim ministry). Rev. Gloria Langlois, c/o Mrs. 
Adele McCallum, Box 107, Ailsa Craig, Ont. 
NOM 1A0; adele.mccallum@sympatico.ca. 

Alvinston, Guthrie; Napier, St. Andrew's (half- 
time). Rev. Dennis Carrothers, Box 219, 
Forest, Ont. NON 1J0;519-786-5154. 

Amherstburg, St. Andrew's. Rev. Wendy 
Paterson, 3200 Woodland Ave., Windsor, 
Ont. N9E 1Z5; 519-972-3627. 

Appin, Appin Church; Melbourne, Guthrie. 
Rev. Brian Nichol, RR 1, Dutton, Ont. NOL 1J0; 
519-762-3724; revrev@webgate.net. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
Ont. NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Beamsville, St. Andrew’s; Smithville. Rev. 
Donna J. Riseborough, 202-2 Ferndale Ave., 
St. Catharines, Ont. L2P 3X8; driseborough@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Dorchester; South Nissouri. Harold Kouwen- 
berg, 910 Huron St., London, Ont. N5Y 4K4; 
holyheck@rogers.com. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s; Rutherford, Rutherford 
Church (effective August 1). Rev. Evelyn Car- 
penter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, Ont. N7M 4V7; 
519-352-2313; ecarpenter@auracom.com. 

Dunnville, Knox. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 
162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, Ont. L3C 6L2; 
jngoldsmith@sympatico.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew’s. Rev. John Crowdis, 
174-700 Osgoode Dr., London, Ont. N6E 2H1; 
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continued 


jcrowdis@uwo.ca. 

Hamilton, Chedoke. Rev. Robert Docherty, 
15 Cherryhill Dr., Grimsby, Ont. L3M 3B3. 
Applications accepted until June 30, 2002. 

London, New St. James. Rev. Michael J. Stol, 
521 Village Green Ave., London, Ont. 
N6K 1G3; mcstol@rogers.com. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, Ont. 
NOK 1MO. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Peter 
Bush, Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK 1NO; 
519-348-9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew's; Moore, Knox. Rev. 
Thomas Rodger, 120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. 
N7T 3L1;519-344-6422; rodger@xcelco.on.ca. 

Point Edward, Point Edward Church. Rev. C. 
Joyce Hodgson, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1; revjoyce@xcelco.on.ca. 

Priceville, St. Andrew's (half-time). Rev. Scott 
Sinclair, 865 Second Ave. W, Owen Sound, 
Ont. N4K 4M6. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont. NOP 2C0; 
519-674-3487. 

Wallaceburg, Knox (June 1). The Search 
Committee, Knox Presbyterian Church, 251 
Duncan St., Wallaceburg, Ont. N8A 5G5; 
office 519-627-4367 or 519-627-0842; 
fax 519-627-9480; knox@kent.net. 

Windsor, Chinese (Cantonese-speaking, part- 
time). Rev. Wendy Paterson, 3200 Woodland 
Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1HO; 
fax 204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s (full-time or- 
dained minister with interest in developing 
a centre for rural and remote ministries). 
Rev. Dale Woods, 339-12th St., Brandon, 
Man. R7A 4M3; phone 204-727-5874; 
fax 204-728-7037; fpc@escape.ca. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, Ont. 
P7A 1K1;jandls@sympatico.com. 

Selkirk, Man., Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 
Parkview PI., St. Andrews, Man. R1A 3B7; 
204-334-6177. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Lakeview (effective June 
2002). Rev. Mark McLennan, 635 Grey St., 


Thunder Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4; markmac@ 
lakehead.net. 

Winnipeg, First. Rev. lan Shaw, 197 Browning 
Blvd., Winnipeg, Man. R3K OL1; il3shaw@ 
escape.ca. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, Sask. S4R 7E7; 306- 
543-9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Saskatoon, Circle West-Parkview. Rev. S.R. Kim, 
2119 Louise Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. $7J 3K2. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Grace (associate minister). Rev. Peter 
Coutts, 703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, 
Alta. T2V 2W4; 403-255-0001; pcoutts@ 
st-andrews.calgary.ab.ca. 

Dawson Creek, B.C., St. James. Rev. George S. 
Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande Prairie, 
Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; geomal@ 
telusplanet.net. 

Edmonton, First. Rev. Joe Riddell, 6 Bernard 
Dr., St. Albert, Alta. T8N 0B4. 

Fort St. John, B.C., Fort St. John Church. 
Rev. George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., 
Grande Prairie, Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; 
geomal@telusplanet.net. 

Medicine Hat, Alta., St. John’s. Rev. Dr. Roy 
Gellatly, 1306 13th Ave. S, Lethbridge, Alta. 
T1K ORS; gellat-r@agt.net. 

North Peace Territorial Ministry. Rev. Shirley 
Cochrane, PO Box 37,Wanham, Alta. TOH 3P0; 
780-694-2185; scochran@telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Armstrong, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas 
Swanson, 1981-9th Ave. NE, Salmon Arm, 
B.C.V1E 2L2; armstrong_ka010@telus.net. 

New Westminster, Knox. Rev. Dr. J.H. (Hans) 
Kouwenberg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. E, Abbots- 
ford, B.C.V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, 
B.C.V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Chinese (associate minister for 
English-language service). Rev. C. C. Wang, 
65 East 38th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5W 1G8. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Saskatchewan, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Visit the Presbyterian Record online at 
www.presbyterian.ca/record 


Sample the latest issue * Have fun with children’s activities * Read all the 
articles in the Equipping the Laity series * Read additional letters and news ¢ 
E-mail a letter to the editor * Change your address * Subscribe to the Record 
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ECUMENICAL CHAPLAINCY 
at the 
UNIVERSITY of TORONTO 


The Chaplaincy Board 
is searching for a 
FULL-TIME CHAPLAIN. 

The preferred candidate will be 
ordered ministry in one of the 
supporting denominations 
(Presbyterian & United) and will be 
in mid-career. The competitive salary 
includes vacation time. 

For information, please contact: 
Mr. Sandy Henderson 
7 Hart House, University of Toronto 
Toronto, ON, M5S 3H3. 

E-mail: sandy.henderson@utoronto.ca 
Phone: 416-978-8397 
Deadline for applications: 

April 30, 2002. 


Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church 


Toronto, Ontario 
www.rosedale.presbyterian.ca 


seeks a Minister 
> to preach the Word of God and 
> to provide spiritual leadership and 
support to our growing congregation 


Interim Moderators: 
Rev. Bill Middleton 
Rev. Charlotte Stuart 


If you are interested or know of someone 
we should approach, please contact: 
Rev. Bill Middleton 
416-485-4000 
arran@netcom.ca 


First Presbyterian Church 


Pembroke, Ontario 


Seeks a full-time minister 


We are located downtown in Ontario's smallest 
city on the Ottawa River, 1-1/2 hours west of 
Ottawa. Algonquin Park is close by. Pembroke 
has good interchurch and community spirit. 


We are a caring and friendly congregation of all 
ages and have an excellent junior and senior 
music program. Our beautiful church sanctuary 
with stained glass windows will seat 320 people. 


While worship and teaching are our top 
priorities, working with youth and seniors and 
crisis visiting are also important. 


The Rev. Brian Sharpe, Interim Moderator 
Renfrew Presbyterian Church 
460 Raglan St., S., Renfrew, ON K7V 1R8 
(613) 433-9211 


Written by Erin Walton, 
C youth minister, First Church, Edmonton 


_.. . CEIEBR&IE 
(NK PO RORING 


This is a time of new beginnings. We have just celebrated Easter, when Jesus rose from the dead. 
This is called the Resurrection. God gave Jesus new life through his resurrection. And, as a caterpillar 
receives a new life when it turns into a beautiful butterfly, so, too, we can receive new life — 
beginning on earth now and, then, in heaven with God forever. 


Read Luke 24:36-39 to find out more about the new life God gave Jesus. & 


Find all the “new” things on this page and colour them, to bring them to life. 


2 Spring activities 
for the whole family: 


1. Go for a walk to look for 
signs of spring. 


2. Plant something in your 
garden or in a clay pot. 


3. Bake some cookies in 
spring shapes and give 
them to your newest 
neighbours. 


Breath prayer 
Choose a beautiful day to try out this prayer. Go outside and take a deep breath in. While breathing in, pray 
“This is the day” and, while breathing out, pray “that the Lord has made.” Repeat this three times and remember ... 
God gave you this day to enjoy! 
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Dorothy Henderson 


How should we react when we see a parent abusing a child? 


had attended a meeting across the city 

and was returning to the office by sub- 

way. It was a warm day in Toronto, 

and the subway was crowded. When 
we pulled into Ossington station, the 
train doors opened but did not close. We 
waited and waited. Periodically, a voice 
boomed over the intercom telling us 
there was a mechanical problem at Oss- 
ington station but that it would be cleared 
momentarily and service would soon be 
restored. We waited — impatient, hot 
and frustrated. Some people poked their 
heads out of the doors, looking help- 
lessly down the deserted platform. 

Close to where I was standing, a 
young mother, perhaps a teen, sat hold- 
ing a small child in her arms. Like most 
18-month-old children, Ryan did not 
appreciate sitting in a hot, stuffy subway 
car. For a few minutes, he played with the 
tassel on his mother’s jacket. Then, he 
began to whine. This turned into a scream 
and, as his mother held him tightly 
against her, the screaming escalated. He 
began to pinch his mother’s arms and 
bite her. We all looked on with empathy. 
We felt sorry for the young mother but, 
the reality was, Ryan expressed how we 
were feeling. 

Then, something happened that filled 
me with horror. With Ryan firmly held in 
one arm, the young mother reached into 
her duffel bag and pulled out a short 
length of yellow rope. With a deft move- 
ment, she quickly wrapped it around 
Ryan’s wrists and tied his arms to his 
sides. The screaming continued. 

I stood frozen, staring at the child in 
horror. We all did. It was obvious, too, 
that the discoloured, frayed rope had 
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been used many times to tie this child’s 
hands — perhaps to tie him in a crib or 
to a door. 

I had never felt so ashamed of myself. 
Here I stood, entrusted by The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada to oversee the pro- 
grams of ministry for children and youth, 
and I could think of not one thing to do. I 
quickly ran through scenarios in my 
mind. Should I offer to take the child for 
a while? But what mother would entrust 
her child to a stranger? Should I suggest 
that the mother use better parenting 
skills? I knew where she would tell me to 
go. I could not think of what to do. 

Well, I think God uses these difficult 
experiences to make us wise. Now, I 
know exactly what I would do. I would 
go up to that mother and her wailing 
child, kneel in front of them and say: 
“This is a very hot, stuffy subway, and we 
are all fed up. But it’s particularly hard 
for little children.” Then, I would say to 
the mom: “Why don’t you and I go out 
onto the platform and let Ryan walk up 
and down until the train is ready to go. 
Pll ask the conductor to warn us before it 
starts so we can get back on.” That’s what 
I would do now, but I couldn’t think to do 
that at the time. 

I have only one thing to say: “Ryan, 
I’m sorry. I am deeply, passionately sorry 
that I stood by and watched your mother 
tie you with a rope. I can’t undo this situ- 
ation. I can only promise I have learned 
never to stand by again when a vulner- 
able person is mistreated.” La 


Dorothy Henderson has responsibility for 
Christian education and ministry with chil- 
dren and youth at national church offices. 


bd 


God so loved the wotld... 


health education * administration * communication ° 
evangelism °* theological education * education ° 
development work * music * nutrition * agriculture ° 
Bible translation * veterinary medicine * construction 


Yout contributions to Presbyterians Sharing. .. 
working intemationally with 29 partners. 


For information, contact International Ministries, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7. 1-800-619-7301 
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The changing face of m 


__ recordings — 


What they did to Jesus 
One day, I was busy washing the dishes at the kitchen sink when our 
grandson Jeffrey, 4, came up behind me and said, “Granny, do you 
know what they did to Jesus?” 

‘What was that, Jeffrey?” I asked. 

In a shocked voice, he replied, “They put him on a cross and put 
nails through his hands!” 

“Yes,” I said, “some bad guys did that to Jesus. But you know what, 
Jeffrey? God raised Jesus from the dead, and he will raise us up when 
we die, too. And Jesus promised his Spirit would be with us always.” 

“You know what, Granny?” Jeffrey went on. “I would go and get 
those bad guys who did that to Jesus, and I would put them in jail. 
Then, I would run and grab Jesus’ Spirit and put it in my heart!” 

Jeffrey attends house church every Tuesday night at McLeese Lake, 
British Columbia, where David Webber is the minister. 

— Mary Krajezar, 
Williams Lake, B.C. 


Mother’s Day 

One Sunday, a man was trying in 
vain to make a long-distance 
phone call. Finally, he tried 
going through the operator. 
She explained that part of 
the problem was that it was 
Mother’s Day. Then, as an 
afterthought, she added, 
“They seem to be trying 
to call their mothers, 
and they all seem to be 

reversing the charges.” 
— James Simpson 


When the Spirit of God comes into a person, the Spirit 
gives that person a worldwide outlook. 
— Oswald Chambers 


Favourite reading materials at the moment? 


I’m reading The Heart Is Deceitful Above All Things by J. T. LeRoy. It’s blowing my 
mind, just the directness of the prose. And, well, | don’t want to come off wrong in 
this most unholy of wars, but there’s a translation of Scriptures — the New Testament 
and the Books of Wisdom — that this guy Eugene Peterson has undertaken. It has 
been a great strength to me. He’s a poet and a scholar, and he’s brought the text back 
to the tone in which the books were written. A lot of the Gospels were written in com- 
mon kind of marketspeak. They were not at all highfalutin like the King James 


... there resides, deep in the bosom of 
Christ’s mystical body, a profound practical 
moral wisdom. Laypeople possess an 1m- 
portant share of this discerning power, and 
no account of what is Christianly right and 
wrong is adequate without taking into con- 
sideration the laity’s prudent sense of how 
our moral prescriptions are to be lived out in 
the concrete realities of practical existence. 
— Richard Mouw 
in Consulting the Faithful 


Financial statements 

All this uproar over Enron’s faulty financial state- 
ments and hidden funds recalled an effort I made 
when I was board treasurer at Glenview Church in 
Toronto a few years ago. While most of the church’s 
organizations produced fully acceptable statements, 
some were less than clear or even accountable. So I 
prepared a “Guide to Treasurers” as to what should 
appear and how funds should be accounted for in 
every group’s year-end statement. 

At the time of the annual meeting, most financial 
reports came in and were satisfactory. However, one 
small report had a minor glitch — the half-page 
CGIT report carefully prepared in pencil. 

I called the 12-year-old CGIT treasurer. Her 
mother answered and was somewhat concerned 
when I identified myself as board treasurer and 
asked to speak to her daughter. The conversation 
went as follows: 

Me: “Your financial statement is clear and well 
done. I can understand your sales and your expenses. 
But you say you had $1.35 left at the end of the year. 

Quiet little voice at the other end: Yes?” 

“Well, where is that money?” 

“In my snowsuit pocket.” 

“OK, that’s fine. As long as you know where it 1s 
and can tell me!” 

Enron could learn a lesson in both honesty and 
clarity. 

— Fraser McKee 


The Holy Spirit 
Every time we say “I believe in 
the Holy Spirit” we mean that 
we believe there 1s a living God 
able and willing to enter human 
personality and change it. 

— J. B. Phillips 


Version of the Bible, from which all Goths get their inspiration. I love the sort of 


archery of that, but it’s not representative of the original writings. 


— Bono, lead singer of U2 in Rolling Stone magazine 
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My introduction 


to jaZz 


most sympathetic to fr 


celebrating Pentecost = 
We went on the long weekend in 
May that, in that particular year as in 
this year, fell on Pentecost Sunday. 


Gensel began by welcoming his jazz 
musician guests and telling of some 
recent happenings in their community. 
He was their comforter who preached at 
many of their friends’ funerals. The major 


part of the service consisted of Gensel 


entecost, like Easter, comes 

early this year. But, unlike 

Easter, it is not a big event in 

most Presbyterian churches. 
It should be. After all, it celebrates 
the gift of the Holy Spirit and the 
birth of the Church. 

Perhaps, because we so often talk about 
the Spirit in vague, almost ghostly terms, 
people have trouble getting a grip on 
who or what the Holy Spirit is. Some 
still use the ancient phrase Holy Ghost 
to refer to the Spirit. There are many 
reasons to suggest the Spirit should be 
the most vivid member of the Trinity. 

The Spirit is God’s gift to us to replace 

the ascended Jesus. The Holy Spirit comforts 
us, directs us, strengthens us and makes 
Jesus Christ real to us. The Spirit is God’s 
presence with us. 

In 1998, I noted with some sadness the 
passing of John Gensel, the longtime pastor 
to the jazz community who was attached to 
St. Peter’s Lutheran Church in New York City. 
From Duke Ellington on down, Gensel had min- 
istered to the needs of the jazz community and, in 
the process, opened up many hearts to the potential 
of jazz in worship. I was reminded of Gensel the other 


slowly reading the story of Pentecost from 
the Book of Acts and the musicians interpreting 


it. Such freedom and innovation! Nothing could 
be a better interpreter of Pentecost than jazz — 

in a way that other forms of music are hardly 
capable. I wasn’t prepared for such an experi- 

ence. It blew me away, as they say, and I 
have been much more sensitive and appre- 
S ciative of jazz ever since. Perhaps it was 

also God’s way of preparing me for a son 

who, early in his life, announced that he 


intended to be a jazz musician and who, 
even today, defines compromise as playing 
ane some other form of music. 
I have since learned that Gensel was 
not alone in his appreciation of jazz and its 
potential for worship. Its attraction surely 
cannot be in its origins — born in the saloons 
and brothels of the city. Amazingly, when reborn in 


day when my eldest son returned from his birth province of the sanctuary, what it most effectively induces in the 
Saskatchewan where he had toured with a jazz trio. worshipper, at least in me, is awe. 

In the late 1960s, I hired a bus to take about 40 folk from Worship begins in awe. And along with awe is the freedom 
our church in Hamilton, Ontario, to visit New York City. We of expression found in improvisation. Jazz can erupt in joy or 
particularly wanted to visit Riverside Church and the Marble drag us down to the depths of sadness. But, in both cases, it can 


Collegiate Church where Norman Vincent Peale still held forth. take us to where all worship begins and ends — in celebration. 
I had heard about Gensel and his ministry to the jazz commun- 

ity, so I contacted him and discovered the jazz service was od 
Sunday afternoon at St. Peter’s. At the time, I had little or no 

interest in jazz; but such a service, I thought, could provide an 

interesting diversion and, besides, it fit nicely into our schedule. 
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Drought, floods, soil erosion, cyclones, landslides, crop diseases and the rising 
cost of fertilizers and pesticides have created critical food shortages in Malawi. 
With the Canadian Foodgrains Bank and the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA), PWS&D is already providing more than 
$465,000 toward Livingstonia Synod’s plans for food relief in rural 
communities in Northern Malawi. There is still great need. You can help! 
$10 provides 8.33 kilograms of likuni phala — a highly nutritious soya and 
maize porridge especially for malnourished under-five children — enough to 
feed a child for one month. $65 provides 50 kilograms of maize and 
25 kilograms of likuni phala, helping to feed a family for one month. 
PWS&D’s development programs also help address the structural causes of 
hunger and enhance the capacity of Malawian communities to respond to, and 
mitigate, future crises. This emergency has received little media attention so it 
is even more critical that we hear this cry for help. 


PWS&D’s relief and development programs operate because individuals and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 

Address 

City 
Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 


Photo: Karen Plater, PWS&D 
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We publish as many letters as possible. 
Some additional letters to the editor 
may be found on the Record’s Web site: 
www.presbyterian.ca/record. All are 
subject to editing for meaning and space, 
and must include the correspondent’s 
name and full address. Shorter letters are 
more likely to be published and less likely 
to be edited. Letters are intended to 
provide for the wide expression of views 
among our readers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by either the Record 
or The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Meaning of symbols 

Contrary to what two letters in the March 
Record seem to suggest, the way we cele- 
brate Communion says a lot about what 
we believe. It’s impossible to separate the 
symbol from the meaning of church 
ritual. In fact, the very visual and physical 
set-up of the Lord’s Supper is designed to 
communicate truth to us. 

Here’s what tiny, uniform prefabric- 
ated squares of fluffy white bread say to 
me: this meal will not even begin to sus- 
tain you and, what’s more, it’s straight 
off the assembly line. Here’s what tiny 
thimbles of grape juice say to me: these 
impractical mini-glasses do not relate to 
your real life but are, rather, tailor-made 
for cloistered safety in the individualistic 
act of righteous swallowing. Where’s the 
wine (or, at least, the option of wine) and 


fee Pontius’ Puddle 


yes! MY KId 
iS GIFTED, 
PHYSICALLY - 


where’s the community in all of this? Do 
we really believe this is a meal (as in 
supper’)? 

I hear these questions asked most by 
the young adults in our church. They’re 
looking for high-fibre worship and sacra- 
ment that is more than a one-dimensional 
spiritual exercise. Will we even consider 
a change? 

A communal cup points to the im- 
portance of fellowship in the Lord’s 
Supper. (If germs are an issue, then sim- 
ply dip, don’t sip.) A substantial loaf of 
bread, broken, passed around and broken 
into pieces again and again, further 
highlights the sharing we enter into (or 
should enter into) through Communion. 
Commercially made bread comes from 
a factory; other kinds of bread — espe- 
cially the home-made, multigrain variety 
— remind us where our food comes 
from: the earth and all that has been 
provided for us through creation. 

We believe God lays out a rich and 
abundant feast for us. Why not use forms 
of the elements that more adequately point 
to the deeper meaning of the sacrament? 

Alex MacLeod, 
Toronto 


Taking the bait 
For the Record is first on my list of read- 
ing in the Record. This seems to be the 


AT LEAST 
MY Ki 

\S GriETED 
MENTALLY. 


case with others as well, who read it too 
quickly to understand the true meaning. I 
refer to the January Record, “Things we 
need to leave behind,” and the paragraph 
on Communion. 

Others grab the bait the editor so skil- 
fully casts out. I refer to the item about 
“Scottishness.” How else would he get 
such interesting letters than to tell a Scot 
not to comment! 

We have a great editor and an excellent 
magazine with something for all ages. 
After I read the editorial, I look for articles 
by Joseph McLelland and Sheldon 
MacKenzie. Sorry, Peter Plymley I, you 
are on my list, but a little further along. 

Anna MacKay, 
Pictou, N.S. 


A better religion? 

As a baby boomer from the 1940s, I sus- 
pect many people over the past several 
decades have been trying to reconnect 
with their Christian roots. Some may 
have left the fold to become Buddhists, 
Taoists, Bhakti yogans ... a few may still 
be “dropping acid” like the central char- 
acter in Sheldon MacKenzie’s column 
(“A better religion?” March Record). 
In the main, however, I think North 
Americans are longing for greater depth, 
passion and understanding of their 
Christianity. 


RATS. ALL MY 
KID KAS IS 
A SPITAITOAL 
C\|ET. 


na 


wa 
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continued 


Incidentally, The Gospel of Thomas is 

a wonderful reading treasure for those 

who may have missed it so far. Is it 

“heretical”? No. Heresy (a very loaded 

word) belongs more to the times of the 

first and second Nicene councils than to 
this day and age. 

D. P. Marshall, 

Barrie, Ont. 


Obeying the gospel 

For the Record in the March issue (“Will 
the gospel be preached and heard in the 
church today?) was one of the best (if 
not the best) I have read in this maga- 
zine. It is true that many (I include 
myself along with other members of 
Christian churches) find it difficult to 
hear, understand and accept the demand 
“Love your enemies.” But wouldn’t it be 
a good start to ponder the meaning of 
“Love your neighbour as yourself’? Who 
is my neighbour? I believe it is not suffi- 
cient to dwell on the example Jesus gave. 
We must ask this question of ourselves 
again and again. 

As we listen to practitioners of differ- 
ent faiths, we may conclude that such 
things as religious wars are not at the 
core of any of the various religions but 
are, rather, a tool of cunning individuals 
who use the guise of religion. This seems 
to free them from secular accountability 
and to further their agendas of power and 
control. After all, who can reasonably 
question God, whom they portray as 
their head, while their quest really is to 
suppress all who do not follow their in- 
terpretation (which may be a disguise for 
less than spiritual endeavours). 

Dieter S. Leidel, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Stand up for Israel 

It is time for Christian churches to stand 
up and support Israel. We have been 
silent too long and let Israel fight alone 
for its very existence. Instead of support- 
ing and praying for Israel, we have con- 
doned the terrorist activities against the 
Jewish people. 

The Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) was founded in 1964. It has never 
been a peaceful organization. Egyptian- 
born Yasser Arafat became the head of 
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Active Evangelism: 


The Canadian Presbyterian Story 


May 24 & 25, 2002 
at Knox College, Toronto 


Active Evangelism: The Canadian Presbyterian Story 
will remind us of our evangelistic heritage and 
vision, and will challenge us to live as heirs of that 
heritage by laying a Biblical, Historical, Theological, 


and Practical foundation for Active Evangelism. 


All are welcome to be part of Active Evangelism: 
The Canadian Presbyterian Story. The event has been 
scheduled for a Friday evening and Saturday to 
provide laypeople the opportunity to attend. 


For Brochure and Registration Form 
Contact: Peter Bush, Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO 
phone: (519) 348-9080; e-mail: knoxmit@quadro.net 


Hosted by: Committee on History 
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Fatah, the PLO terrorist group. After the 
Six-Day War, he took over the entire 
organization. 

Israel has tried to work with the 
Palestinians to achieve peace but their 
efforts have been met with hostility, 
death and destruction. Terrorist bombs 
continue to explode in crowded areas. 
Israel has never done this. While inno- 
cent Palestinians have been killed when 
Israel has responded to attacks, the 
blame for this should be placed on the 
Palestinian terrorists. 

When Israel lives in peace and secur- 
ity, everyone will gain, including the 
Palestinians. Come on, Christians. Love 
and support your “older brother” and 
pray for Israel. Remember: whoever 
touches Israel touches the apple of God’s 
eye (Zechariah 2:8). 

Gerda Huisman, 
Cranbrook, B.C. 


Providing ministers 
The Moderator is to be commended for 
his commitment to serve for at least four 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 


Newmarket, Ontario 


years in a congregation that finds it diffi- 
cult to find a minister (“A call to the 
heart,’ January Record). I got the impres- 
sion he had long recognized the problem 
and disagreed with The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada requiring newly 
ordained pastors to serve in such com- 
munities. He feels this was an abuse of 
the young people affected by the rule. 
Unfortunately, what is fair and just for 
one individual can negatively affect the 
quality of life for others. 

Am I correct in assuming our national 
church, through Canada Ministries, 
would provide some basic assistance 
in situations similar to the St. David’s 
Church in the column? Of course, a 
pastor still has to be willing and able to 
accept such a calling. This appears to be 
more of a stumbling block than the avail- 
ability of financial support. 

Perhaps more pastors will follow the 
lead of the Moderator and consider the 
needs of remote or small communities 
as a calling befitting all who wear the 
cloth. In like fashion, we, who are in 


more affluent and populated communi- 

ties, should recognize other Presby- 

terians in situations like St. David’s and 

give them both our spiritual and material 
support. 

Jim Happer, 

Abbotsford, B.C. 


The grand old hymns 

O for a thousand tongues to sing 
“choruses”’ to Christopher Fischer (“Who 
will sing the Lord’s song?” March 
Record). 

One goes to church to worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness, to medit- 
ate, to pray, and to hear helpful words 
from the pulpit. And most of us also love 
to sing the grand old hymns of the faith 
that have stood the test of time. These 
hymns should not be pushed aside for 
“choruses,” thumped out on noisy pianos 
to the ruination of our eardrums. Listen 
up, choir directors! You are driving 
people out of Presbyterian pews. 

Flora M. Chyla, 
Toronto 


CELEBRATE WITH 
KNOX COLLEGE 
May 13-15 


Saturday, May 11 — Wednesday, May 15 
Exhibition and Sale of Watercolours by Carol Westcott 


Monday, May 13 — Wednesday, May 15 
Displays throughout the College 


is aN active, growing, and friendly 
congregation that is seeking a 


Caven Library, McKay Resource Room, Asian Centre 
Monday, May 13 


3:30 p.m. Tour of the College 
4:15 p.m. Tour of the College 
8:00 p.m. Free Lecture by Setri Nyomi 
“Reformed Faith in a troubled world” 
Tuesday, May 14 
Workshop with Setri Nyomi all day — pre-registration required 
4:30 p.m. Celebration Worship Service 
6:30 p.m. Knox/Ewart 1980s Decade Dinner 


Wednesday, May 15 

3:30 p.m. Faculty Presentation 

Professor Stuart Macdonald on the new MTS 
(Masters of Theological Studies) program. 
158" Convocation 

at Convocation Hall, University of Toronto 
Setri Nyomi, speaker 

Reception following at Knox College 


Minister 


to share in the leadership and support 
of the church’s mission “to preach, teach, 


and reach out to the community with the 
Good News of Jesus Christ.” 


+ lead worship and preach 
+ provide for the personal and spiritual 
development of the congregation 
+ provide leadership and outreach 
to the community 
+ share in the visitation of members 
+ carry out administrative tasks 
Please contact Interim Moderator 
Rev. Daniel Scott 
Box 286, Bradford, Ontario L3Z 2A8 
E-mail: ddscott@interhop.net 


7:30 p.m. 


For more information call 
416-978-4503 
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from the, oderator 


| don’t do 


horses! 


Dancing with dull eyes or on the back of a drowsy horse 


h, the poor woman. 

Maricela was wearing a white 
dress. From across the room, it 
looked as if a strawberry pattern 

were stencilled on it. The woman in the 
strawberry dress. Two kids trailed from 
her hands and arms. Her eyes were dull 
and her face was without expression. 

Maybe she’s retarded or — what’s 
the phrase these days? — challenged. 
Or, maybe being poor, a woman, a 
Nicaraguan and a peasant — maybe 
that’s beaten the life out of her. Who 
knows what’s behind those eyes? Life? 
Or simply dirt-poor dullness? 

The context: a workshop for women. 
Canadian Presbyterians have sent some 
money so Nicaraguan women can get 
loans to set up little businesses: 700 cor- 
dobas each, less than a hundred Canadian 
dollars. 

“OK, you sell tortillas? Put a bit of 
cheese on each and you could make a bit 
more! You could even buy it from 
Martha over there.” 

“And you, you sell used shoes? Could 
you take the loan and buy a bus ticket? 
Maybe sell a little farther into the 
mountains? Up that valley? Dream a 
little bigger ...” 

But what’s to become of Maricela? 
How can she dream? She’s got those kids 
clinging. Her arms look so long. Her 
eyes, dead. How can she dream? My 
prayer: “Jesus, if they give her the 
money, I’ll pay it back. Just don’t let her 
fail. Please, God, let one — just one — 
of her dreams come true ... ” 

And, then, the poor surprise me once 
again. The group elects Maricela presid- 
ent of this little bank funded by Canadian 
Presbyterians and their friends — this 
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bank with all of a thousand dollars of 
capital. Maricela’s eyes are still dull. 
They’re shining now but still dull. 

Then the women take a break. A kind 
of a mindless break to get through the 
afternoon. One of those senseless games 
— half the group tries to force its way 
through a line formed by the others. 

I have a snapshot, out of focus, use- 
less for publicity. World Vision, even 
PWS&D, would toss it in the trash, and 
rightly so. The only thing in focus, blurry 
focus, is Maricela’s feet. And she’s danc- 
ing! Her eyes are dead, but her feet 
dance! She’s alive! And no one — not 
her husband, not her kids, not those other 
women, not me — no one gets past her. 
Not past Maricela, a tower of strength. 
Those dulled eyes mislead. 

Enough of this image. Another one, 
from another time. 

I was so young — 21 years old. It was 
a summer parish to which Ross Mackay, 
God love him, had encouraged me to 
apply. A service in Lakeview at 10 a.m. 
and another in Lost River in the evening. 
In the afternoon, well, nothing. Except 
that some high school buddies and their 
girlfriends might visit. 

Marlene already wanted to be a vet. 
So we borrowed a few horses and off we 
rode. A bright Laurentian afternoon. 
God’s country. I was chubby, big, so I 
got Blackie. The terror. 

We rode not a kilometre when Blackie 
humiliated me. The others trotted on, but 
he wanted to go back — back to the stall, 
back home. And he did, at a respectable 
trot, my hefty body atop. 

For 30 years, I never went near 
another horse. One humiliation was 
enough. But, three weeks ago, they were 


Joe Reed 


reseeding a farm the Nicaraguan YWCA 
had bought. Getting rid of one grass and 
planting another. Two hundred head of 
cattle. Oh, God, help me. I can see where 
this is leading. 

We have a bestia — a horse — for you. 

My mouth is dry. I remember that Lau- 
rentian day. I don’t do horses. (How have 
I survived Central America so long?) But 
I am too ashamed not to mount the docile, 
drowsy beast. One eye, cataracted. A loser. 


I am 55 years old. I can ride a horse, 
albeit a bit of a joke! 

Maricela dances! She leads! Oh, how 
those heels dance! 


Spe Le2sz 


Moderator’s itinerary 
May 3-14 Presbytery of Kamloops, B.C. 
May 5 

Lakeside, Summerland, (morning) 

St. Andrew’s, Penticton (afternoon) 

St. David's, Kelowna (evening) 

May 7 

St. Andrew’s, Armstrong 

Knox, Vernon, and St. Andrew’s, Salmon Arm 
May 8 

St. Andrew's, Kamloops 

May 9 

Cariboo Ministry (afternoon) 

St. Giles, Prince George (evening) 
May 11 

Kitimat Church, Kitimat 

May 12 

First, Prince Rupert 

May 19 

North Park, Toronto 

May 25-26 

Knox, Gravenhurst, Ont. 


ymbols 


without meaning 


She had no idea what the beautiful cross she 


ne of my former students at 

Queens College in St. John’s is 

now a distinguished priest in the 

Anglican Church of Canada. Not 
long ago, he flew from Toronto to Halifax. 
Sitting in the seat next to him was 
an impressive looking woman of 
middle age. She was wearing a cross 
of such unique design and of such singu- 
lar beauty he felt compelled to ask her 
about it. 

“That is a beautiful cross you are 
wearing.” he said. “I have never seen one 
quite like it.” 

Obviously genuinely surprised, she 
replied: “Really? Is that what it is? A 
cross? Honestly, I had no idea what it was 
except a beautiful piece of jewellery.” 

“Where did you get it?” he asked. 

“It was with some things given me 
from my grandmother’s estate. Years ago.” 

And then began a long and pleasant 
conversation about the cross and many 
other things as well. She had not known 
she was wearing a “cross,” let alone a 
special one. And she had no idea what it 
symbolized. Whether the conversation 
had any long-term effect on her indiffer- 
ence to the cross, we are left to wonder. 

In Pictou County, Nova Scotia, once 
the enthusiastic stronghold of Presby- 
terianism, some things are little better, if at 
all, than those on the plane that afternoon. 
What follows is an accurate account of a 
conversation I had with a young woman 
in New Glasgow. She is a graphic artist 
who, at the time, was operating a photo- 
copying machine. From time to time, she 
glanced at the pages I had asked her to 
copy. She is an intelligent young person 
and competent at her work. 


10 


“Are you a religious person?” she 
asked. “I mean, are you religious?” 

“T try hard to be,” I replied. 

“Do you belong to a church?” 

nYeS.0 

“What church do you belong to?” 

“The Presbyterian Church.” 

“Are they Christians?” 

“Well, many of us try to live a Chris- 
tian life. Some of them, like some mem- 
bers of other churches, don’t try at all. 
But the majority do. Why?” 

From the conversation that followed, it 
was abundantly clear this young woman, 
living in a town of many churches, might 
as well have been living in Afghanistan! 
She had no idea what the Christian faith 
and way of life were all about. At least 
she was coming to the discussion from 
a completely unbiased perspective. 
Whether our conversation made any 


wore represented 


difference to her, we are unlikely to know. 

In both cases, the information was 
received without any hostility. In both 
situations, there was a polite interest 

in what was said. Nevertheless, it 

was received with much the same 

detachment one would display in hear- 
ing the dimensions of the Titanic. 

Some 20 years ago, during the regis- 
tration procedure at Memorial Univers- 
ity, a young man expressed an interest in 
taking a religious studies course. When 
asked which area, he replied: “I don’t 
know. At home, my family doesn’t 
believe in anything.” 

That, of course, was not true. At home, 
the family believed in something. It may 
have been no more than a better life for 
themselves and their families. Perhaps 
they dreamed of a position of influence in 
the community. Or in power of some sort. 
Possibly in wealth. And something of the 
same would have been true for the woman 
wearing the beautiful cross. And for the 
enquirer at the photocopier. 

What do these commonplace illustra- 
tions tell us about the Christian mission 
in a secular society? Where do we start? 
Or is it, as some suggest, too late to start 
anyhow? 

Not at all! Not now. Not ever. It is 
never too late to tell the gospel message. 

Doubtless there were people in far- 
away Jerusalem 2000 years ago who also 
thought it was too late. How very wrong 
they were. IY 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie, who lives in Sardis, 
B.C., is a retired professor from Memorial 
University in St. John’s and a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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Footprints: 


an ecumenical 
summer day camp 


The staff ensured that the campers knew they were special to us and loved by God 


s I climbed aboard the bus that 

would take me to camp that first 

day, I had butterflies in my stom- 

ach. I wondered what adventures 
would await me at the other end of the 
ride. The bus dropped me at St. Mark’s 
Church in Don Mills, Ontario, home of 
Footprints Summer Day Camp. As the 
clock advanced its way to 8:45 a.m., the 
children began to arrive: first in ones and 
twos and, then, by the dozens. 

Before long, all the children gathered 
on the steps of the sanctuary for morning 
worship to sing praises to God. Begin- 
ning July 9th until closing on August 
24th, we ipeinped God in this way 


Campers gathe with eounailes 
Yeleka Barrett (a.k.a. Pop) around 
a statue during a field up to the 
Toronto Zoo. | 


each day. And the summer became an 
adventure of a lifetime. 

I shared my summer with more than 
150 children between the ages of six 
and 12. It was a summer I will not soon 
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Special events co-ordinator 
~ Caitlin Reid (a.k.a. Crumbs) 
teaches children beading 


Ha 


at Footprints ‘Summer, a 
Day Camp. 


forget. I remember the intimate moments 
with individual children most vividly. A 
small child cried when his mother left on 
the first day and, later, cried because he 
did not want to leave on the last day. The 


Jennifer Sokolowsky 


girl who would not smile at first but, 
after a few weeks, could not stop smil- 
ing. The camper who asked question 
upon question as he struggled to under- 
stand God’s Word. 

Before camp began, the staff commit- 
ted to ensuring that each child knew he 
or she was special to us and loved by 
God. We took time to allow for these 
little moments. Each staff member felt 
blessed by God because of the relation- 
ships built with the children. 

Footprints is an ecumenical, Christian 
summer day camp sponsored by St. 
Mark’s Presbyterian Church, Donway 
Baptist Church, Donway Covenant 
United Church and the Anglican Church 
of the Ascension. It began as the vision 
of one elder that later ignited the ima- 
ginations of a larger intergenerational 
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World War II | 


: was never far away for 
| Jana. Elderly now, she 
' came to Canada as a 
_ refugee from post-war 
| Europe. One Sunday 
evening, she happened to 
| meet one of our wonder- 
» ful volunteers. Together, 
‘ they sang the hymns, 
prayed the prayers and 
_ heard again the good 
: news of the Gospel. Later 
| that week, Jana asked me 
: to send a letter she had | 
| written to the volunteer. | 
_ In the letter, she wrote of ' 
| the day the soldiers came | 
_ to the church to take her | 
' friends away “to work as } 
| Slaves.” When they had | 
worshipped together here | 
at the Hall, she wrote, | 
| it was as if she had her 
_ friends back again. 


SSS SSS 
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It costs the Hall about $80 per hour 
|, to help hundreds of homeless and 
|| isolated people every year, many | 
/ of whom come to Toronto from \ 
| all over Canada. Your financial |, 
contribution is urgently needed and | 
' is fully tax-deductible. The Hall | 
] receives no Presbyterians Sharing... 
_, funding but relies on the generosity 
of individuals, churches, church 
|, groups, foundations and businesses. 


EVANGEL HALL 
|_ A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
/ since 1913 
/ P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
| Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
( tel. (416) 504-3563 
| fax (416) 504-8056 
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CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 33 years. 


Escorted Tours 


@ HEART of ENGLAND 
Jun 9/02 — 15 Days 
@ AFRICAN ADVENTURE 
Sep 4/02 — 22 Days 
@ BEST of IRELAND 
Sep 8 & 22/02 — 16 Days 
@ HERITAGE of TURKEY 
Oct 1/02 - 18 Days 
@ CLASSICAL GREECE 
Oct 10/02 - 17 Days 
@ CHINA / YANGTZE 
Oct 14/02 - 18 Days 
@ SOUTH AFRICA 
Oct 17/02 — 23 Days 
@ AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Oct 30/02 — 31 Days 
@ BEST of the ORIENT 
Nov 10/02 — 20 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


@ ALASKA - INSIDE PASSAGE 
8 Days — SAVE 50% 
Aug 5 & 19, Sep 9/02 
@ ALASKA & The YUKON 
14 Days — SAVE 37% 
Aug 6 & 27/02 
@ CANADA & NEW ENGLAND 
Jun 12/02 - 11 Days — SAVE 64% 
@ HEART of EUROPE CRUISE 
Jul 27/02 - 14 Days 
@ SCENIC ELBE RIVER 
Aug 8/02 - 12 Days 
@ UKRAINIAN WATERWAYS 
Sep 5/02 — 15 Days 
@ CLASSIC EUROPE 
Sep 6/02 -— 17 Days 
@ JEWELS of the ADRIATIC 
Oct 3/02 - 15 Days 
@ WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
Oct 27/02 —- 15 Days 
@ PANAMA CANAL 
Nov 20/02 - 11 Days 
@ CARIBBEAN CHRISTMAS 
Dec 22/02 — 15 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 


Visit our Web site: 
www.craigtravel.com 
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group of people at St. Mark’s. Through 
planning and prayer, it became clear the 
church’s witness to Christ in the larger 
community would be served more 
authentically if it included the other 
churches of the community. This con- 
viction brought the churches together in 
a new way. The vision of Footprints 
Summer Day Camp is to be both a com- 
munity outreach to children as well as a 
means of proclaiming the good news of 
the gospel through practical actions. 

Four theme-based sessions, each two 
weeks long, shared God’s love with the 
children through games, drama, crafts, 
recreation, weekly field trips, swimming 
and Bible study. One highlight was the 
family barbecue night when members 
from each of the four churches came to 
meet and welcome the families partici- 
pating in the Footprints camp. After the 
barbecue, the campers presented a music 
and drama program for the families and 
the community. 

A priority for Footprints is to use the 
gifts of laypeople who plan, hire, organ- 
ize, manage and participate in the 
program. Some volunteers told stories, 
one taught karate, another brought in 
drums to teach rhythm, others made 
snacks and some helped supervise the 
campers at various times. The volunteer 
response from the community was over- 
whelmingly positive. 

Footprints also provides an opportun- 
ity for children from low-income fam- 
ilies to come to camp. These children 
either receive subsidized rates or they are 
completely sponsored by the campership 
fund. Last summer, we reserved half our 
spaces for sponsored campers. The four 
sponsoring churches, as well as people in 
the community, contributed financially to 
the camp to make these opportunities 
possible. 

Presbyterian churches organize day 
camps throughout Canada. They assist 
parents who need child care, single 
parents who can’t afford summer child 
care, and children who would otherwise 
be on the streets or at home watching 
television. Ea 


Jen Sokolowsky is a student at Knox College, 
Toronto. 
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My dear editor: 


I bring you further news from the 
McWhirter Charitable Trust. 

The MCT trio — which sounds like a 
Presbyterian jazz ensemble but, fortun- 
ately, only in name — was called together 
at the behest of an ad hoc committee of 
movers and shakers from our presbytery. 
Many members of presbytery are movers 
and shakers for a variety of reasons, but 
this bunch was the kind that read The 
Empowered Pastor magazine and the real 
estate section of the newspaper before the 
focus and opinion sections. 

They had seen the future and it wasn’t 
us — by whom they meant the 
local franchise holders in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Aware (and who wasn’t?) 
of the money that made the 
phrase “good fortune” seem 
inadequate, and “Joyless John 
McWhirter’s good fortune” no 
longer an oxymoron, members 
of presbytery had begun to think “outside 
the box,” as they put it. They wanted to 
do some “‘visioning” in person with the 
man himself. (John was really the soloist 
of the trio; his lawyer and I were more or 
less the rhythm guitar and percussion 
accompaniment.) 

They came to Gilead Church equipped 
with all the best power-point equipment, 
colour transparencies and graphs of every 
kind, creating an effect in John’s modest 
study akin to moving the floor of the 
Toronto Stock Exchange to a potting 
shed. We were so cramped together that, 
occasionally, a slice of pie-graph would 
be obscured by John’s bald crown. He 
looked startling with a magenta halo. 

It became apparent that the formid- 
able phalanx of statistical fact was being 
mounted to convince John of something 
that both he and I already knew. Many of 
the urban core churches, including, at 
least until recently, Gilead, were in peril. 
Some had been sailing in dire straits for 
so long and sounding the bottom that 
they could qualify for ownership of the 
Montreal Expos. 

The old “Why-don’t-we-get-together- 
and-pool-our-resources?” query had been 
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floated more than once. It had always 
sunk under the weight of the hope to be 
the last one standing — the Zion through 
whose gates the diaspora would flock 
if they knew what was good for them! 
Before his lottery win, John had con- 
sidered the scenario himself. 

“Tt isn’t just stubbornness that stops 
us, Plymley.” 

I had said nothing, not wanting to 
quarrel with an expert on the subject. 

“Blood, sweat and baptismal water. 
Memorial tea urns and tears of despera- 
tion. Wedding vows and casseroles 


Cinnamon Springs Berry 


& Spirituality Centre 


warmed and on tables. Christmas con- 
certs and ... Churches absorb memories. 
That’s the undefinable smell detectable in 
so many of them. The odour of memory!” 

“But, John...” 

“T know, Plymley, I know.” 

Our guests produced what they obvi- 
ously thought to be the final exhibits in 
their concluding argument — architec- 
tural drawings and a scale model of a 
new commercial/residential develop- 
ment. Called Cinnamon Springs, it was 
destined for a particularly barren acreage 
on the northeast edge of the city, formerly 
two hard-scrabble farms and a defunct 
drive-in movie site. 

It became obvious that their vision in- 
volved the wholesale closing and sell-off 
of the urban core buildings. With that 
money, augmented as it would have to 
be by the McWhirter Charitable Trust 
(old churches, most divest of parking, 
charm and “modern conveniences” are 
about as marketable as antique armoires 
in a trailer park), a new Jerusalem would 
be built in the fair and shining land of 
Cinnamon Springs. 
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“I see,” said John, looking down at 
the scale model of the proposed develop- 
ment. “Surveys would have to be done.” 

Our visitors exchanged cautiously 
optimistic glances. 

“We must discover people’s needs — 
what they want.” 

Optimistic glances became enthusi- 
astic grins. 

“Circulate questionnaires like hospital 
menus asking people what they want to 
eat tomorrow and the next day ... Or, 
maybe, we could put out a catalogue 
with sale supplements for slow-moving 


: 
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products 
your cross.” 

A touch of apprehension began to settle 
lightly on the consciousness of our guests. 

“But we could build a capacious 
edifice, could we not? Like this white 
whale of a box-store if it had the slightest 
detail to distinguish it from all the other 
commercial caverns and parking lot 
fortifications.” 

My suspicion that John was begin- 
ning to toy with them was confirmed 
when they rather nervously indicated that 
the building John was pointing to was the 
proposed new super-church. 

“We were going to call it Cinnamon 
Springs Presbyterian Church and Spiritu- 
ality Centre but, if the McWhirter Charit- 
able Trust saw fit to ... 

“IT suppose God Depot might present 
copyright problems. I'll think about it 
and let you know.” 

And so will I, dear Editor. 


like instruction in taking up 


Yours outside the box, 
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HP Equipping the laity 


Have you ever wept at anything during the past year? Has your heart beat faster at the sight o 
More often than not do you really listen when people are speaking to you instead of just waiting 
great pain, you would volunteer yourself? If your answer to all or most of these questions is No, 


. 
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opportunities for 
lay service in the church 


t’s a typical Sunday morning and 

there you are, sitting in your usual 

spot, not too close to the front, not too 

far back, enjoying worship. As you sit 
there, trying to unwrap a mint without 
rattling the cellophane, you glance 
around the sanctuary and think about 
how at home you feel in the congrega- 
tion. To the right is the man who has 
served as Sunday school superintendent 
for the past 15 years because no one else 
ever seems to want the job. To the left is 
the shy, elderly woman who is always 
ready with a fresh-baked pie and some 
words of comfort when times are rough. 
In front of you is one of the young and, 
so far, faithful families the congregation 
hopes will be part of the church’s next 
generation. You allow yourself a little 
smile. All things considered, you are 
sitting in a comfortable pew. 

Yet, lately, you’ve been feeling there 
is something missing — or, rather, not 
missing but, as yet, undiscovered and un- 
tapped. You’ve seen all the articles in the 
Record (even finished most of them) 
about empowering the laity, but you still 
feel a bit like a Yugo left behind at the 
starting line. You’ve heard all the talk 
about God’s people having different gifts 
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to bring to the work of the church but, 
other than knowing how to play “Yester- 
day” on the piano, you haven’t a clue 
what gift(s) you could possibly bring. 
What can you do to become a full-time 
worker for Jesus Christ? What opportun- 
ities are available to help you find, in 
Frederick Buechner’s words, “the place 
where your deep gladness and the 
world’s deep hunger meet”? 


Opportunity knocks ... or, 
at least, waits while you knock 


There are many possibilities currently 
available for lay service in The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada (PCC) that require 
little more than a willing mind and a car- 
ing heart. For those seeking a hands-on 
experience, there are opportunities such 
as Presbyterian World Service and Devel- 
opment food tours, mission trips, short- 
term missionary work, Youth in Mission 
tours and, of course, work with those 
venerable institutions the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and the Atlantic Mission 
Society. For those seeking a more spir- 
itual approach to exploring their faith and 
service to the church, there are Alpha, 
Stephen, and Cursillo — no, not The 


by Tom Dickey 


Three Tenors but, rather, the Alpha study 
course, the Stephen Ministries caregiving 
series and the Cursillo movement. All of 
these opportunities have been explored 
by Presbyterian congregations and indi- 
viduals and have received praise and 
gratitude from their participants. 


So, you'd like to go on a trip 


Do you have an urge to travel? Would 
you like to experience life, however 
briefly, in another country or community 
while, at the same time, serving the 
church? There are a variety of roads open 
to Presbyterians. 


Mission trips 

Let’s begin with mission trips. Facil- 
itated by the mission interpretation office 
of the Life and Mission Agency, a mis- 
sion trip is described as “more than an 
ordinary journey, but also a spiritual jour- 
ney that has the power to transform.” 
Any interested Presbyterian is free to 
participate. Each trip includes visiting 
partners of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and seeing their work, daily 
spiritual discipline and recreation. Work 
projects are optional. 
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or your turn to speak? Is there anybody you know in whose place, if one of you had to suffer 
he chances are that you're dead. — Frederick Buechner in Wishful Thinking 


A mission trip usually starts by con- 
tacting Barbara Nawratil, the mission 
interpretation co-ordinator. She can pro- 
vide a list of potential trips and the costs 
involved. The next step is to gather a 
team of four to 15 people (the ideal 
group size is considered to be six to 10). 
Once a team is ready, the study (don’t 
worry, study resources are provided), or- 
ganization and spiritual preparation take 
place. The mission interpretation office 
will also provide orientation and debrief- 
ing sessions. Currently, trips have been 
planned for El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Malawi. 

Once over, the rewards of a mission 
trip continue to the teams and their con- 
gregations through sharing the experience 
with the congregation and beginning 
follow-up projects. 

“IT would encourage congregations or 
presbyteries to think seriously about tak- 
ing such a trip,’ says Barbara Nawratil. 
“We are here to help every step of the 
way so there is nothing to fear. The bene- 
fits are well worth the effort.” 


Youth in Mission 

For those choosing the work project 
option, a Youth in Mission (YIM) trip is 
ideal. YIM encourages youth and young 
adults, ages 16-30, to use their abilities in 
mission work with congregations and 
communities in Canada and around the 
world. 

This year, YIM volunteers will be 
running summer camps and children’s 
ministry programs in different parts of 
the country. (“You can travel within 
Canada and be a missionary!” proclaims 
the promotional material.) Some will 
travel to the Mistawasis native commun- 
ity in Saskatchewan to work with chil- 
dren. A team of five young people and 
two adults who travelled to Mistawasis 
last summer (see Generation Now, Feb- 
ruary 2002 Record) considered the trip a 
“life-changing experience.” 

Mary Ingram, Youth in Mission co- 
ordinator, believes benefits of YIM trips 
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are “life-changing” for the whole church. 
“Through learning, seeing our church in 
action, re-creation and community build- 
ing, sharing with people of different 
cultures, using the gifts God has given 
us and listening to one another across 
race, culture and worship style, we grow 
stronger as the Body of Christ in our 
world,” she says. 

Currently, there are YIM trips planned 
for Eastern Europe, where one team of 
10 young adults will provide leadership 
at a children’s summer camp program, 
while another team(s) will participate 
in construction projects throughout 
Romania, Hungary and Croatia, and for 
Guyana. The trip to Guyana is being 
timed partly to coincide with a National 
Youth Camp being held there. 

Within Canada, Youth in Mission also 
promotes mission education among 
young people, providing materials and 
resource people for young people’s 
ministries geared toward service and 
mission. 


Virtual travel with 
PWS&D and the WMS 


Presbyterian World Service 
and Development 

Every year, congregations get in- 
volved with Presbyterian World Service 
and Development (PWS&D) by raising 
awareness and funds for emergency ap- 
peals, special projects and undesignated 
donations. 

Many people raise awareness for the 
agency’s work by leading Advent or Lent 
liturgies, mission minutes or a PWS&D 
worship service. To make it easier or, at 
least, less stressful, materials for worship 
on PWS&D Sunday (the first Sunday in 
February) are specifically designed for 
laypeople. Another way to get your 
church involved is by studying a PWS&D 
project or emergency appeal, learning 
about the areas concerned, and raising 
money for the projects. 


MISSION TRIPS — A mission trip 
team from Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., 
building houses in El Salvador. 


Coming soon is an intriguing alterna- 
tive to such activities as World Vision 
30-hour famines. “Exile for Awhile” is a 
24-hour simulation activity, designed by 
the Canadian Foodgrains Bank (CFGB), 
that explores the life of a refugee while 
providing an opportunity to raise funds for 
the work of PWS&D and the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank. CFGB also offers op- 
portunities for Presbyterians of all ages to 
explore the omnipresent problem of world 
hunger. CFGB study tours provide a first- 
hand look at the impact PWS&D’s equity 
in the Canadian Foodgrains Bank is 
having on the world, while its Food for All 
curriculum brings the issue home to youth 
and children. Last, but certainly not least, 
PWS&D administers The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada’s refugee sponsorship 
program that allows congregations to help 
refugees begin new lives. 


Women’s Missionary Society 

If it seems to you the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society (WMS) has been around 
forever, that’s because it has ... well, al- 
most. It was formed in 1864. Throughout 
the years, the WMS (and, now, the At- 
lantic Mission Society as well) has pro- 
vided invaluable financial and personnel 
support to the mission and work of the 
national church. 

Recently, WMS grants have helped to 
cover the costs for, among other things: 
young people to attend the 2001 Youth 
Triennium, Youth in Mission and individ- 
uals on mission exposure tours, courses 
on parish nursing, expenses for the Hun- 
garian Choir tour, the Roundtable project 
of the International Affairs Committee, 
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YIM — AYIM team conducts a vacation 
Bible school at the Mistawasis reserve in 
northern Saskatchewan. 


and projects with Mayan women in 
Guatemala. And to help spread the Good 
News even farther, WMS distributes 
$10,000 for Christian literature every 
year. The organization has a long history 
of helping partner churches produce 
their own materials and of sending Chris- 
tian publications, such as its own Glad 
Tidings, to other countries. 

The Women’s Missionary Society con- 
tinues to study, support and promote mis- 
sion. Its members are some of the most 
knowledgeable mission educators and 
learners in the church. WMS members are 
often the catalysts for mission events and 
services in their congregations. 


A few other ways to 
enrich your faith 


Alpha 

Let’s begin alphabetically with the 
first letter in the Greek alphabet, alpha — 
in this case, the Alpha study program. 
The Alpha Canada Web site describes the 
program as “‘a 10-week opportunity to 
explore the validity and relevance of the 
Christian faith for our lives today.” 
Alpha’s style is informal and non- 
pressured, and is designed as much for 
those who never attend church as for reg- 
ular members. Each week, participants 
get together for a meal, a talk on a spe- 
cific topic and small group discussion. 

There are more than 1,650 Alpha 
courses running in Canada, conducted by 
a wide variety of denominations. Regular 
readers of the People and Places section 
of this magazine (and, apparently, you 
are many) will have noticed photos from 


WMS — wns and AMS grants help people 


of all ages to experience the church in many 
parts of the world. 


several successful Presbyterian Alpha 
courses in the past. 

Recently, Brant Hills Church in 
Burlington, Ontario, completed what its 
minister, Robert Dawson, described as a 
“wonderful 12 weeks [they included a 
Holy Spirit weekend and a healing 
evening] of food, fellowship and faith — 
a time to stretch and grow, with a lot of 
help from our friends.” He believes Brant 
Hills is a “much stronger, healthier con- 
gregation” because of it. 


Cursillo 

Cursillo is a Spanish word for “short 
course.” Through familiarity and a nat- 
ural Canadian inclination to shorten 
things (except for the National Hockey 
League season), Cursillo has come to 
mean “a short course in Christianity” 
(actually, Cursillo de Cristiandad). It is a 
relatively short course, to be sure — held 
over a three-day weekend beginning on a 
Thursday evening and concluding on 
Sunday — but its effects are long-lasting. 
It is also not a co-ed course — separate 
weekends are held for men and women 
— but it does save money on babysitting. 

A Cursillo weekend is not a retreat. It 
is an opportunity to meet other clergy and 
laity who are also seeking to strengthen 
their faith. It is a time of shared prayer, 
worship, study, fellowship and laughter 
— a time, according to the PCC Cursillo 
Web page, to “experience the reality of 
the gift of God’s love freely and uncondi- 
tionally given.” 

The experience of a Cursillo weekend 
— living and sharing with others in a 
loving and caring Christian community 
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— is an experience that benefits the 
whole church when its message is ex- 
tended by the participants into their 
everyday environments. 

“For me,” says Bill Woolford, an 
elder at St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, 
Ontario, “Cursillo was an unforgettable 
and wonderful experience of the grace of 
God and Christian fellowship. The bene- 
fits affect my home, work and church life 
in a new and more exciting way.” 


Stephen Ministries 

Every congregation has members who 
face hospitalization, bereavement, di- 
vorce, loneliness, job loss or any of life’s 
countless other challenges. The Stephen 
Series, sponsored by Stephen Ministries 
in St. Louis, Missouri, trains laypeople to 
become active listeners and compassion- 
ate caregivers. 

“Often, churches find that the needs 
for care in their congregations and com- 
munities are much more than the clergy 
can handle alone,” says Barbara Mc- 
Williams, a Stephen leader at Knox 
Church, Oakville, Ontario. “The Stephen 
Series gives congregations the skills they 
need to provide quality one-to-one Chris- 
tian care to people in need.” 

The steps to having trained caregivers 
in your congregation are fairly simple. 
First, the congregation enrols in the 
Stephen Series, giving it access to train- 
ing, resources and ongoing support from 
Stephen Ministries. Then, the clergy and 
lay leaders who will lead Stephen Min- 
istry in the congregation attend a one- 
week leader’s training course. Next, these 
leaders recruit and train members of the 
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ALPHA — A successful Alpha program held at 
Brant Hills Church in Burlington, Ont., was attended 
by 65 people from four Presbyterian congregations. 


congregation to become Stephen Min- 
isters. After completing training (about 50 
hours), Stephen Ministers are assigned to 
people needing care and meet with these 
people for about an hour a week for as 
long as their need exists. Stephen Min- 
isters also participate twice a month in 
supervision and continuing education 
with their Stephen Leaders. 

Enrolled congregations continue these 
steps as often as they wish. Since 1975, 
more than 7,500 churches from 100 de- 
nominations in Canada, the United States 
and 20 other countries have implemented 
the Stephen Series. 


Postscript 


The above is by no means an exhaust- 
ive list of the opportunities for lay service 
in the church. For example, for those 


CURSILLO — Small group mean 


Atlantic Cursillo at Camp Geddie in Merigomish, N.S. 
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with skills in fields such as engineering, 
teaching and medicine, and who have the 
time and energy for a longer commit- 
ment, there is short-term mission work 
(minimum three months). Recent volun- 
teers have provided valuable service 
overseas through work as varied as build- 
ing latrines in India and teaching English 
as a second language in Taiwan. For 
young people, there is the learning, 
friendship and growing in faith of the 
Presbyterian Young People’s Society. 

Nevertheless, some of you are no doubt 
still thinking, “But they’ve left out ... ” If 
we did, let the Record know. Meanwhile, 
if you’re interested in expanding your 
service to the church, you might consider 
some of these opportunities. 

And, for those of you who still feel 
more comfortable sitting quietly in your 
pew, that’s OK, too. 


For more information and resources, contact: 


Mission trips: 

Barbara Nawratil, 50 Wynford, Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7; Tel: 1-800-619-7301 
or 416-441-1111, ext. 259; 

E-mail: bnawratil@presbyterian.ca. 


Youth in Mission: 

Mary Ingram, 4225 rue de Verdun, Verdun, 
Que. H4G 1L5;Tel. 1-800-619-7301, 

ext. 265 or 514-761-1452; 

E-mail: mingram@presbyterian.ca. 

For updated information, visit 
www.presbyterian.ca/yim. 


Women’s Missionary Society: 

50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ont. M3C 147; 
Tel: 1-800-619-7301 or 416-441-1111; 
E-mail: wms@presbyterian.ca 


Presbyterian World Service 

and Development: 

Karen Plater, resource and 
communications co-ordinator, 

50 Wynford Dr.,, Toronto, Ont. M3C 147; 
Tel. 1-800-619-7301 or 416-441-1111, 
ext. 243; E-mail: kplater@presbyterian.ca. 


Alpha Canada: 
Tel:1-800-743-0899; 
Web site: www.alphacanada.org. 


Cursillo: 
Bill McGowan, 58 Camwood Cres., Toronto, 
Ont. M3A 3L4; Tel: 416-444-2000. 


Stephen Ministries: 

2045 Innerbelt Business Center Dr., 
St. Louis, Missouri 63114-5765; 

Tel: 314-428-2600; Fax: 314-428-7888 
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More and more congregations are taking mission into their own hands 


The 


n 2000, St. Andrew’s Church in 
Duncan, British Columbia, gave 
$63,247 to missions. Under one-half 
of that amount went to Presbyterians 
Sharing..., the national budget of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. The 
rest of the money went to a variety of 
parachurch organizations such as Inter- 
serve, World Vision’s love loaves, the 


changing fac 
mission 


an 


sponsorship of a refugee family from 
Kosovo and the local food bank. 

Fred Janke, a doctor in Sylvan Lake, 
Alberta, came in contact with the 
Jamaican Evangelical Fellowship 
through others in the medical office 
where he works. For the past four years, 
he has been going to a rural area in 
northern Jamaica with medical supplies. 


Fred Janke, a doctor from Memorial cRurent Sylvan Lake, Alta., and nurses Sheila Wilson 
and Sandi Decker volunteer their time and expertise in a medical clinic in Jamaica. 
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2 of 


giving 


by John Congram 


His congregation, Memorial Church in 
Sylvan Lake, supports him with money 
and by going to Jamaica with him as part 
of a medical team to do daily clinics for 
three-week periods. They build latrines, 
simple homes for the homeless and, 
recently, completed a school. This year, 
they hope to outfit a medical clinic with 
the assistance of local Rotarians in 
Sylvan Lake and Rotary International. 
All the people who go on these teams 
volunteer their time and expertise and 
pay their own way. 

The face of mission in the local con- 
gregation is changing dramatically. 
St. Andrew’s, Duncan, and Memorial, 
Sylvan Lake, represent the new face of 
mission and, increasingly, the way con- 
gregations do mission today in The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. More and 
more congregations are doing their own 
thing, relying less and less on the na- 
tional church for support or guidance. 
They give money that might previously 
have gone to the national budget to 
missions of their own choosing. 

In the early 1950s, what Presbyterians 
gave to “other benevolences” was a small 
fraction of what they gave to Presbyter- 
ians Sharing... (in those days, simply 
called the Budget). Since 1913, when the 
unified budget was established, most 
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supported and even promoted.” 


Presbyterians had come to believe the 
best thing they could do with their mis- 
sion dollar was to send it to Toronto 
where it went into a large pot called the 
Budget and was administered by the 
good folk at church offices. 

There is much to be said for this 
method. It is probably fairer than most 
other methods. Where resources were ex- 
pended depended not on some emotional 
appeal from a missionary in the field who 
happened to be eloquent, but on an in- 
formed, dispassionate assessment of all 
the needs. This concept of a unified bud- 
get had been introduced to the church in 
1912 as a way to eliminate competition 
between various mission schemes and to 
unify the work of the church. It was also 
easier for church bureaucrats to adminis- 
ter. But, as Peter Bush notes in his book 
Western Challenge, “The problem was 
that groups like the Student Missionary 
Societies at the various theological col- 
leges were now not allowed to raise 
money from congregations to send fellow 
students to the West to do summer min- 
istry.” He adds that, in 1911, the Knox 
College Student Missionary Society 
raised over $11,000 to send 40 students to 
summer fields. In 1912, they sent none. 

Like most other Presbyterians, I 
bought into the theory of the unified bud- 
get as both the best and most efficient 
way to support the mission of the church. 
But, as the decades rolled on, something 
began to change. In 1960, Presbyterians 
gave about 1.5 million dollars to the 
Budget and a little over $400,000 to 
other benevolences, a ratio of approxim- 
ately 4:1. By 1970, the givings to other 
benevolences had risen so the ratio was 
3:1 and, by 1980, to about 2:1. For every 
dollar given to other benevolences, two 
dollars were contributed to Presbyterians 
Sharing.... 

By the late 1990s, other benevolences 
had become over half of what was given 
to Presbyterians Sharing.... Giving to 
other benevolences was also growing at a 
much faster rate than giving to Presby- 
terians Sharing.... Between 1997 and 
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“We need to get beyond the idea that anything other than 
mission as we have traditionally done it is not real mission. 
Congregational efforts need to be lauded, recognized, 


“Younger people today do not plan their 
givings in the same way their parents did. 
Their giving is more apt to be spontaneous 


and unplanned.” 


— Bob Wilson 


A and other benevolences 
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— Karen Plater 


2000 


1980 1990 


1998, other benevolences grew by almost 
a million dollars, Presbyterians Shar- 
ing... by only $400,000. Again, between 
1998 and 1999, other benevolences grew 
by over $200,000, Presbyterians Shar- 
ing... by only $30,000 (see Chart A). 

What was happening in congregations 
that resulted in these dramatic changes in 
patterns of giving? For one thing, a dif- 
ferent mind-set had taken over. More and 
more congregations wished to be in- 
volved personally in mission. Fewer 
were content simply to give their money 
and let others decide what to support. 
Kerry McIntyre says of his own church 
in Duncan, “St. Andrew’s has a huge 
heart for missions, but its heart needs that 
personal or relational element to fuel the 
passion for giving.” 

Bob Wilson, minister of Memorial 
Church in Sylvan Lake, believes: “The 
era of sending money to church offices 
for people there to determine priorities 
and ‘do’ mission on our behalf is pass- 
ing. People will be more ‘hands-on’ in 
the future, and the church has to accom- 
modate this and assist where possible.” 


Wally and Audrey Little, who have 
been deeply involved in mission both 
within and outside the Presbyterian 
Church all of their lives, recognize this 
new reality. People seek “satisfaction 
from being personally involved in a mis- 
sion project. There is a ‘misguided per- 
ception’ among many that money sent to 
church offices for mission work goes into 
a ‘black hole’ and never really gets to the 
people who need it.” 

Many factors have resulted in this 
change of attitude. Congregations have 
new opportunities not available a few 
decades ago. 

Daniel and Florence Osabu-kle came 
to Canada as political refugees 12 years 
ago. Daniel has upgraded his education 
and now teaches at Carleton University. 
He is a descendant of tribal leaders in 
Ghana. After settling in Canada, the 
Osabu-kles felt an obligation to the 
poorer people near the capital of Teshi — 
to provide a school program that would 
help the children improve their education 
and, thus, improve their prospects for the 
future. They helped to build a school that 
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“It doesn’t make sense to me that because something 
is not part of the mission of The Presbyterian Church 


in Canada you cannot support it.” 


now has 300 students. Their congrega- 
tion, Erskine in Ottawa, decided to get 
involved through informal conversations 
with Florence and Daniel. It was a nat- 
ural outcome of a friendship. 

John Reaume, a member of Lake- 
shore St. Andrew’s in Windsor, Ontario, 
signed up with Campus Crusade for 
Christ and was sent to work in Nigeria. 
People from his congregation were eager 
to provide financial support and did so 
for several years. Much of mission hap- 
pens this way today. 

The small staff at church offices can- 
not provide the same immediacy and 
support that a local parachurch organiza- 
tion can provide. Rod Ferguson is min- 
ister of St. Giles in Prince George, 
British Columbia. Most members of the 
congregation have not had a long con- 
nection with the Presbyterian Church. 
They are involved with the British 
Columbia wing of Hope International 
Development Agency, a parachurch 
organization that sends people on short- 
term mission projects. Representatives 
from Hope International can be present 
on the spot. Rod puts it this way: “With 
Presbyterian projects, we get the paper 


Me 


of Erskine Church in Ottawa. 
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Students at Flo-dan International Academy in Ghana, a school built with the assistance 


— Chuck Congram 


but it is up to the local people to sell the 
project. With Hope, we get both the 
paper and the people and, frankly, it sells 
better.” Hope can provide an immediacy 
and support for the local congregation 
that The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
simply cannot match. 

Good things have emerged from these 
changes. Many congregations have an 
increased awareness of their own com- 
munities and their responsibility for 
them. St. Paul’s in Ingersoll, Ontario, has 
focused on bringing life to their local 
community by providing healing and 
support for special children and youth 
and their families, and providing youth 
employment. In the summer of 1999, 
Camp Hope was born and offered six 
weeks of nurture and nutrition for chil- 
dren ages six to 12. By 2001, a second 
camp was established for teens up to age 
15. The camp budget, which is over 
$70,000, is supported by foundations, 
government student programs, local ser- 
vice groups and businesses, as well as 
the church. Reunions and special events 
are held throughout the year. A breakfast 
club and a homework centre are part of a 
year-long outreach. 


“It's that ‘doing it’ that excites them. Boomers and | 
busters, Generation X on down, don’t like to give 
to organizations. They want to be involved...” 


— David Hackett 


Annemarie Klassen has been in 
charge of Presbyterians Sharing... for 
over five years. She is well aware of cur- 
rent trends and their effects on Presby- 
terians Sharing.... Although the idea of a 
unified budget is a “Presbyterian kind of 
concept, tidy and not messy,” she realizes 
that, in a world of diverse interests, it is a 
difficult idea to maintain. Younger folk, 
not as denominationally loyal as their 
parents, look for the church to meet their 
needs. For many of them, church consul- 
tant Kennon Callahan notes, “compas- 
sion and community” take precedence 
over “commitment and challenge.” For 
the unchurched, sending money to 
Toronto makes no sense. Annemarie 
notes that the church sometimes forgets 
people give in a variety of ways to many 
different causes. The church needs “to 
open all of the giving doors — spontan- 
eous giving, appeals for particular pro- 
jects, planned giving and many more.” 
More people are working for themselves 
and do not receive a regular salary but 
varying amounts throughout the year. 
The church needs to adjust to this as well. 

Peter Bush, minister of Knox Church 
in Mitchell, Ontario, suggests a more 
radical approach to the problem. He 
would like to see a core budget estab- 
lished by the church that includes the 
Assembly, financial and communication 
offices. These would be financed by an 
assessment much like presbytery dues. 
All other departments of the church 
would be funded by challenging congre- 
gations and individuals to give to mis- 
sion. “I firmly believe,’ Peter says, “that 
this would create a more responsive 
structure, and more funds would flow in. 
The great truth is that ‘money follows 
mission, and Presbyterians Sharing... 
does not feel like mission to most 
Presbyterians.” 

Not surprisingly, Annemarie Klassen 
believes we should keep Presbyterians 
Sharing.... “How can we continue to 
fund the work we have agreed to do with 
partner churches if we don’t have some- 
thing like Presbyterians Sharing...?” she 
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“People today want to know 
there is a direct benefit from 
what they give.” 

— Rod Ferguson 


“Whether this ‘new phenomenon’ seems like a good idea or not really isn’t 
the point. It is happening and will continue to happen. Either we grumble 
about it or we get involved in a supportive, helpful way.” 


Presbyterian World Service & Development 
Total of congregational and individual givings 1990-2001 
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asks. But she also believes in making 
modifications to it in the light of chang- 
ing attitudes. One of these is mission 
tours by which Presbyterians can visit 
mission stations and see what their 
money is accomplishing. Another is 
twinning a congregation in Canada with 
a congregation in a partner church in 
some other country. Barbara Nawratil 
has been appointed to co-ordinate this 
program. St. Paul’s in Ingersoll hopes to 
make this one of the cornerstones of its 
international mission efforts. 

Recognizing that many younger 
people use different methods of giving 
that are easy to use and familiar to them, 
Annemarie offers a simple debit system 
congregations can use — the PAR Plan 
(Pre-Authorized Remittance). And, 
of course, there are some successful 
methods of fund-raising that the Presby- 
terian Church does not feel it can employ 
for ethical reasons. One of the most pop- 
ular of these is child sponsorship in 
which one child in a community may be 
centred out for preferential treatment 
among many who are poor. 
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Presbyterian World Service and Devel- 
opment (PWS&D) has been one agency 
of the church that has benefited from the 
new atmosphere. In the past decade, it 
has enjoyed phenomenal growth (see 
Chart B). Rural congregations, often with 
the support of city partners, grow grain 
for the Canadian Foodgrains Bank that, 
in turn, provides food for countries facing 
shortages. PWS&D has also been active 
in taking people on exposure tours where 
they can see and meet the recipients of 
such programs. The Congregational Ini- 
tiatives Program allows congregations to 
engage in their own program but with 
the expertise and financial backing of 
PWS&D. Several Hungarian congre- 
gations have taken advantage of this 
program to engage in projects for the 
reconstruction of Eastern Europe. 

So what of the future? Change always 
brings both positive and the negative 
effects. In this new age of mission, more 
and more people are becoming involved 
in and excited about mission. As Audrey 
Little notes about her own involvement: 
“The experience actually changes your 


— Audrey Little 


life. You spend the remainder of your life 
with these pictures etched in your psy- 
che, and it almost guarantees that you 
will continue to be involved in mission 
of some kind in the future.” 

For Presbyterians used to doing things 
decently and in order, the future may be 
hard to cope with because much of mis- 
sion will be carried out in a “messy 
environment.” More will be decided by 
the heart and emotions than by the mind. 
It could also mean that some missions 
might not receive the support they 
deserve because they do not have the 
personal contact. 

In other words, mission in mainline 
denominations may increasingly look 
like that in faith missions, at least in how 
it operates. Some of us may not like this, 
but it is reality. Church structures need to 
find ways to become involved that are 
supportive and helpful. Whether or not 
the church is able to respond in positive 
and creative ways will go a long way in 
determining the future and shape of 
mission in the 21st century. 


Backyard twilight 


We waited for what days do best, 
twilight and a red-gold sky. 

We waited for the city 

to dip down below the hedge-row 
with the sun. 

We waited for ourselves, 

tired and stiffened, 

to let go our pain 

in the little back garden. 

We waited to breathe our way back 
into the stillness of the air, 

to be that silent, 

that calm and bodiless. 

We waited for 

the exhaustion of our human form 
to burn off like the rain on the grass, 
for what’s left behind 

to be nothing more 

than what we’d been missing. 


— John Grey 
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in Windsor, Ontario, 
died, its building 
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university church 
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pizza after Sunday service 
at University Community 
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he lighted mobile sign in the University 

of Windsor neighbourhood called out for 

attention: “Tough Questions or How can 

a loving God allow suffering?” About 60 
people came seeking the answer to the first of a 
dozen or more tough questions discussed late 
every Sunday afternoon in the new University 
Community Church in Windsor, Ontario. The 
new church launched its activities less than a 
year ago, in September 2001. 

“Tt is a wonderful but unusual way to start a 
congregation,” says Hugh Appél, minister of 
Knox Church in Wallaceburg, Ontario. He is 
convener of the committee, delegated by the 
Presbytery of Essex-Kent, to find a way to use a 
gift of about $600,000 in assets (cash and build- 
ing) in rebuilding a congregation. 

The gift came from the old Knox congrega- 
tion in Windsor. Its membership was mature and 
failing, following one long-term ministry and 
two shorter ones. Although financially secure, 
too few members were willing or able to con- 
tinue to shoulder the tasks required to grow and 
prosper, or even to exist. So it was decided to 
close the church building on busy Wyandotte 
Street and give it and the congregation’s assets, 


by Ivor Williams 


including about $300,000 in cash, to the pres- 
bytery to start anew. The congregation specified 
the new approach should involve the university 
and its students. It was a totally selfless decision. 

“We made sure we were following God’s 
way” when the committee started its work, recalls 
Hugh. “We knew old ways would not work.” 

Having retired from active ministry in April, 
Hugh Appél terms University Community 
Church his “most exciting project ever.” He 
hopes the experience of rebuilding this congre- 
gation will encourage other groups of Presby- 
terians who might feel they have come to an 
end in their congregational life to begin again in 
new and exciting ways. 

With the Knox building closed, committee 
members quickly set about talking to people in 
the neighbourhood. They determined there was 
no active place of worship available to students 
and others. To provide such a setting and to 
serve the community, they knew something 
innovative and exciting must be attempted. 

At this time, Rev. Mary Templer was driving 
more than 200 kilometres almost daily from her 
home in Windsor (where she had previously 
served on the staff of St. Andrew’s Church) to 
the congregations of Rutherford and St. An- 
drew’s in the Kent County town of Dresden. 
Aware of her extensive work in outreach on be- 
half of the large Windsor congregation, the com- 
mittee invited her to take on the task of starting 
something new using the property and money 
made available by the generosity of Knox. 

Mary accepted the opportunity, and the chal- 
lenge. Within a year of the closing of Knox, she 
gave up the daily trips to Dresden with some 
reluctance and threw herself into the task. 

“T was all by myself,’ she remembers. But 
she soon formed a leadership team, using some 
contacts from her time at St. Andrew’s. She also 
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found her way around the nearby univer- 
sity and put together a small group that 
might be the equivalent of elders in an 
established congregation. She contacted 
the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
group, Baptists and Presbyterians. They 
all agreed with a “real vision” of what 
they wanted to accomplish and prayed it 
might be possible. 

An advertisement was placed inviting 
applications for a student worship leader. 
Soon, Rob Jubenville, studying music and 
French at the university, joined the small 
team. He and his sister, Christine, were ac- 
tive members of youth and music groups 
at St. Andrew’s in the newly named area of 
Lakeshore, a thriving suburban Windsor 
congregation. With other young people 
from that congregation, they brought their 
talents and enthusiasm to the Sunday 
evening services of University Commun- 
ity Church. “T heard about the new church 
in a bunch of different ways,’ says Rob. 
He is contracted to give 15 hours weekly 
to the church. He recruits singers and in- 
strumentalists from among old and new 
friends around the university campus. 

Sunday evenings seemed the best 
time for the students who make up a 
large proportion of the group that gathers 
weekly at six o’clock. Pizza (or some 
other food) and conversation attracts the 
gang that stays long after the informal 
service and its gospel singing ends. 
Some used to go to church but drifted 
away. “Now we’re back!” they say. 

“We were disappointed when Knox 
closed,” recalls Roy Turnbull, a longtime 
member of the former congregation. He 
served for a time as custodian of the new 
church and still helps with needed odd 
jobs. “We have many reasons to hope 
this thrives,” he says, “especially for the 
work Mary has put into it.” 

Jane Lian came from mainland China 
to study for entry into the profession of 
nursing. (Her husband is studying com- 
puter science at the university.) “Every 
day I saw the sign in Korean,” she said. 
(The building hosts a Korean congrega- 
tion on Sunday afternoons.) “So we took 
a look when we saw the English sign 
about the Sunday evening services. We 
love the songs and the service.” 

Carolyn Head is a professional worker 
at the downtown St. Andrew’s Church 
and regularly attends the university ser- 
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vices. “We keep praying God will send 
young people here,” she says. Her son, 
Kevin, is the drummer in the music 
group. It is wonderful to see young 
people reaching out to others to bring 
them to God, Carolyn says. 


“We never know how many will come 
or whether they will return,’ Mary says. 
“This is all a risk, and there is no guaran- 
tee it will work.’ Some who come have 
never had church involvement. Others 
may be Muslim. Singing may be foreign 
to some. Others come simply because 
they see the sign and note the subject, or 
they come for the supper. They enjoy the 
music, the friendly atmosphere and the 
discussion. 

Viki Watts attends Salvation Army 
citadel services Sunday mornings but 
goes to the new community church ser- 
vices in the early evening. “‘T like it a lot,” 
she says. She finds it less structured and 
more informal. She describes the music as 
“great” and the fellowship as interactive. 

The presbytery committee continues 
its oversight of the new programs and rec- 
ommends to the trustees of the old Knox 
funds when expenditures should be made. 
Start-up costs were high and included a 
grand piano, a digital camera and com- 
puter equipment. Innovative and colourful 
slides are prepared for projection onto a 
screen at the front of the church. It also 
displays the words of songs, announce- 
ments, a welcome and sentences empha- 
sizing points made in discussion. 

“We are grateful for the support of the 
presbytery,” says Mary. “Presbytery gave 
us enormous leeway in setting this up.” 

University Community Church is not a 
traditional Presbyterian congregation, and 
there is no emphasis on denominational- 
ism. So far, the congregation has no ses- 
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sion or board of managers. “But everyone 
knows the Presbyterian Church pays the 
bills.” Ninety per cent of the costs are 
still paid by the presbytery from the old 
Knox funds. It is Mary’s goal that, in five 
years, the community church will be self- 
supporting. She hopes it will be formed as 
a congregation within two years. 

A Korean congregation and an Indian 
fellowship group also make use of the 
building. Scouts and Guides (a carry- 
over from the Knox days) meet three 
nights a week. Some students play an en- 
ergetic game of floor hockey each week. 
“It is a bit like a sardine factory when 
they all get going,” laughs Mary. 

Six months after the new church 
opened its doors, dozens of students are 
responding. They are seeking answers to 
some tough questions. 

You might ask, “What is the Univer- 
sity Community Church?” 

“Tt is us,” comes the reply. £3 


Ivor Williams is a member of Westmount 


Church in London, Ont., and a contributing 
editor to this magazine. 
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Don’t ask! 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


Only in the depths 
do we d | scover the truth Here’s a quiz on questions that shouldn’t be asked: 


(1) How many angels can dance on the head of a pin? 
(2) What was God doing before he created the universe? 


that sets US free —~ s (3) Can God make a stone so big even he can’t lift it? 


Flippant answers come to mind: 

(1) Any number that want to. 

(2) “Preparing hell for pryers into mysteries” (Augustine). 

(3) Don’t be stupid (what’s logically impossible can’t 
affect omnipotence). 


Here’s a bonus question, courtesy of the Apostle Paul: 
“How are the dead raised?” 
Paul: “You fool!” (I Corinthians 15: 35-36). 


Such questions are trivial pursuits of faulty thinking, 
intellectual bad taste. Augustine disdained the flip answer, 
but provided a serious response designed to enlighten the 
questioner with better questions. This was the doctrine of 
Trinity, the most elegant and beautiful notion ever granted 
to human minds. Here is dynamic Love in perpetual motion: 
Father and Son in eternal conversation through Spirit 
... Lover, Beloved, Love itself ... To Be, to Know, to Will 
... Creator, Redeemer, Reconciler ... Sender, Sent and 
Sending (mission). 

A better way of looking at theological questions is to 
distinguish How? from Why? Almost all human questions 
are of the How-type. This is what science asks: we doubt 
in order to show what can be demonstrated as to how it 
works. But science can’t probe more deeply (since it lacks 
the tools to get below the surface of Things) beyond mere 
demonstration. Both micro- and macro-physics (and meta- 
mathematics) get close with questions about the elusive 
nature of atoms, or the singularity of the Big Bang, or the 
peculiar functions of some numbers. But to make progress, 
they must turn to philosophy, partner of theology. Then it’s 
not doubt but “faith seeking understanding.” And right 
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here, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, German 
theologian-martyr, warned us to stay 
clear of How questions (Wiefragen). 
Remember Dylan Thomas’s story “A 
Child’s Christmas in Wales’? He tells of 
presents, both useful (“mittens made for 
giant sloths’”’) and useless (“once, by mis- 
take that no one could explain, a little 
hatchet’) ... and “books that told me 
everything about the wasp, except why?” 
Ah, there’s the rub. Children keep asking 
Why? and we adults keep steering them 
into How? Isn’t education, after all, the 
“socialization process” by which we sub- 
stitute technique for curiosity? Science 
tells us how the grass looks green, not 
why this phenomenon happens; how 
wasps function, not why they’re there. 
The most profound of all questions, 
concerning Ultimate Reality, stands on a 
different plane from mere demonstration 
or proof. A Monty Python skit once had 
an atheist and a bishop wrestling to 
decide whether God exists. (The bishop 
won, by two falls to one submission.) 
The point of those naughty Oxbridge fel- 
lows, who knew their logic well, was the 
absurdity of trying to prove divine exist- 


ence. Kierkegaard, Danish philosopher 
of a century ago, remarked: “If God does 
not exist it would of course be imposs- 
ible to prove it; and if he does exist it 
would be folly to attempt it.” 

The great age of “Church Fathers” 
gathering in ecumenical councils ham- 
mered out the true understanding of God 


divine suffered and died along with the 
human; and, at Easter, the human arose 
with the divine. My friend Allan Farris 
used to liken the negations to buoys in a 
river, warning against shallow thinking, 
marking the safer depths of the channel. 
Don’t stay in the shallows — pad- 
dling near the shore isn’t swimming. 


“If God does not exist it would of course be impossible to prove it; 
and if he does exist it would be folly to attempt it.” 


over against atheism and heresy. Their 
heritage guides our liturgy these days as 
we recall the sweep of events in Jesus’ 
life, from Holy Week to Pentecost. The 
Council of Chalcedon (451), for instance, 
meditated on Jesus Christ and concluded 
that he is both divine and human. How? 
They couldn’t explain how, but stated 
four negations as to how not: “without 
confusion, without change, without divi- 
sion, without separation.” The first and 
last are key: one nature does not pass over 
into another, nor are they so separated as 
to lack connection. So, on the Cross, the 


— Kierkegaard 


Only in the depths do we discover the 
Truth that sets us free: “floating above 
seventy thousand fathoms of water and 
yet joyful” (Kierkegaard again). Faith is 
a joyful risk, an experiment in deeper liv- 
ing and loving. Therefore, beloved of the 
Father, relax and abandon yourself, trust 
the expert Pilot, the master Swimmer ... 
Rejoice! 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor of 
McGill University and The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and a contributing editor of 
this magazine. 


Looking for Residence 
2002-2003? 


The Presbyterian College 
affiliated with McGill’s Faculty of Religious 
Studies offers 41 single, furnished rooms in 

a well-maintained building located across 
from McGill University and a few blocks 
from Concordia University. 

Meal plan included, Mondays to Fridays. 


More than a curriculum — 
it’s a resource for your whole congregation 
resources for leaders and learners of all ages 
Bible-based, following the Christian year and 
the ecumenically created Revised Common Lectionary 
reproducible activity sheets 
includes teacher support 


Ideal for students who want a quiet place to 
live in a Christian community environment. 


Call 1.800.663.2775, 
or visit www. spiritseasons.com 
for samples, 
ordering information, 
and information 


Applications now being received. 


For more information, contact: 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, QC H3A 2A8 
(514) 288-5256 
presbyteriancollege @ videotron.ca 


on workshops 
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Everything I needed 
to Know 


ro 


y life has been an ad- 
a ee venture. In my 20s, I 
fo Vay 2 sought the worldly 
et | =! (28 kind. I swam with 
crocodiles and sharks (accidentally, 
I didn’t know they were there when I 
jumped in), sailed for months up Aus- 
tralia’s Great Barrier Reef, picked grapes 
in Bordeaux, cycled through New 
Zealand, France and Italy, worked and 
skied in Switzerland, and worked in and 
flew through Canada’s incredible Arctic. 

The man I married was interested in a 
challenge, too; so, the next decade (or 
two), we decided to try yet another ad- 
venture: we started a family. To make it 
really interesting, we had six children, 
including two sets of twins (accidentally, 
we didn’t know they were in there when 
we jumped). 

Now many people automatically think 
we had all these kids for religious 
reasons. We didn’t. We’re Presbyterian, 
you see. I tell folks we are “Renegade 
Presbyterian” when they ask, which 
baffles some and affirms suspicions in 
others. Hopefully, the church’s reputation 
doesn’t suffer. 

No, the fact is, we had kids for a 
variety of reasons. Coincidentally, they 
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We had kids for the same reaso 
for adventure, pleasure, learning and love 


AE RPS EY LOT AT ETE 


happen to be the same reasons | think 
God put us here: for adventure, pleasure, 
learning and love. Children are entertain- 
ing and charming. They are the consum- 
mate educational tools. And, if you are a 
creative person, they are the ultimate in 
creation, and a lasting one at that. 

For the first on the list — the pleasur- 
able, charming part — one could safely 
state that charm is not a random event 
occurring in some kids. It is a true Dar- 
winian survival attribute in that, if the kid 
weren’t so darn cute, you’d be tempted to 
toss him out at 2 a.m. with his pile of 
smelly diapers and booger-encrusted fist. 
However, just the sight of that toothless 
smile can bring peace to a weary heart. 

The twos that you’ve heard are so ter- 
rible can be equally terrific. Consider the 
feisty fellow sporting a shirt, a sock and 
a large pair of sunglasses waltzing into 
the kitchen, cutting your carefully pre- 
pared sandwich into tiny pieces with a 
pair of scissors and announcing “Done, 
Mom,” and leaving. How about the teen 
who, upon seeing the mess you made of 
dinner, says: “Oh, awesome, Mom! It 
looks like it got electrocuted!” The list, 
which, incidentally, every parent has, is 
as varied as it is lengthy. 
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] learned 
m my children 


by Faye Lippitt 
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ns God put us here: 


A mother’s song 


Today | left some dishes dirty, ; 
The bed was made about 3:30, | 
The diapers soaked a little longer, 
The odour grew a great deal stronger. 
The crumbs | spilled the day before 
Are staring at me from the floor. 
The fingerprints upon the wall 
Will likely be there till next fall. 
The dirty streaks on window-panes 
Will still be there until it rains. 
“You lazy, messy thing,” you Say, 
“And just what did you do today?” 
| held a toddler while she wept, 
| nursed a baby till he slept, 
| played a game of hide-and-seek 
And squeezed a toy so it would squeak. 
| pulled a wagon, sang a song, 
Taught a child right from wrong. 


What did | do this whole day through? 
Not much, | guess it’s really true. 
Unless you think that what I’ve done 
Might be important to Someone 
Who loves me still and shares my cares. 
If that is true, I’ve done my share. 
Don 


— Jeannette Whilsmith 
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Nothing I learned at university or in my 
travels could compare with the education I 
receive raising children. Children are mir- 
rors of the soul. They reflect equally the 
good, the bad, the strong, the weak, the 
noble and the downright nasty parts of 
each of us. 

You see, whether you want it or not in 
this life, you always get what you need. 
You’re a bit uptight about cleanliness? 
You'll get either someone who changes 
his socks once a month or “She-Ra-the 
Shower Nut” who jumps into the water for 
30 minutes when she gets ketchup on her 
fingers. And that’s the easy grade-school 
stuff. Wait until you graduate to arrogance, 
stubbornness, martyrdom, impatience, 
greed or self-deprecation. For any one of 
these features you might harbour, there is a 
child who will embody it so obviously you 
will not be able to ignore it. And it won’t 
go away until you face it — in your child 
and in yourself. 

It is not a simple adventure, nor is it an 
easy lesson, this other education, but it is 
the most worthwhile of all. For it is with 
children that one comes to understand the 
important things in life. What they need 
and what we need are the same: love, 
companionship, nurturing and acceptance. 
Perhaps the most marvellous part of all is 
that these things, and these children, can 
be created by us — they can be willed into 
being by our desire to embody them. 

Which brings me to the last part. For 
those who love to create, surely the ultimate 
form of creation is love drawing two lives 
together to make a new one. And you never 
know what you’re going to get! Blond, 
brunette or redhead? Dad’s large teeth? 
Mom’s big feet? Athlete? Philosopher? 
Create ’em, raise °em with love and, then, 
let °em go (and any safe, uniform days that 
follow can be embraced with relief). 

When it’s Mother’s Day (which can be 
every day) and my daughter takes me to 
the spa for a “girls’ day out,” or my son 
puts his arm around me and says, “You 
always knew just how to make us feel 
good, Mom ... which reminds me, what’s 
for dinner?” — I'll know the adventure I 
created was the right one for me. For love, 
once created, never ends. 4 


Faye Lippitt is a free-lance journalist who 
writes for Farm Life Magazine in Manitoba. She 
attends Trinity Church in Calgary. 
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Crieff Hills Community 


Retreat & Conference Centre 
(Owned and operated by 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada) 


Volunteer Work Wknd. — Sept. 6-7 
(Friday eve and/or Saturday) 
Come overnight or for the day. Pick a job 
and have fun! Call us to book your spot. 
Meals, accommodation and supplies 
provided. We can accommodate varied 
group types, from families to adult groups. 


Seniors Week — Sept. 16-20 
(incl. meals, lodging and program) Know 
God — Know the World — and Know 
Yourself! Worship, speakers, off-site trips, 
nature hikes, deluxe accommodation, 
excellent food — $350 p/p (double), 
$390 single. Daily commuter rate $75. 


Annual Family BBQ — Sept. 22 
2:30-8:00 p.m. Games... Food... Worship 
Phone your numbers in the week before. 


September Fair — Sept. 27-28 
TLC (Teacher/Leader Course) Contact Brian 
Doyle or Dorothy Henderson at church 
offices: 416-441-1111, 1-800-619-7301 


Annual Ministers Conference — Oct. |-3 
$200 double occupancy; $240. single occ.; 
$350 married couple 
“Out of our brokenness” —A conference 
on how God turns our brokenness to 
wholeness and joy in Ministry. Speakers: 

Dr. David Sherbino, Dr. Heather Bromley 
Little and Dr. Peter Darch. 

Women’s Fall Retreat — Nov. 8-/0 
$150.Worship, plenary speaker, workshop 
sessions, and prayer walk — bring your group. 


Elderhostel Programmes — 
$575 (incl.accomm., program and meals) 
(Register with Elderhostel Canada) 
1-877-426-8056 


Elderhostel # | — June 16-21 
¢ Birding in SW Ontario 
* Rulers of Britain 
* Mennonite Country 
Elderhostel # 2 — Aug. | 8-23 
°“Let’s Go on a Safari” 
* Walks on the Wild Side 
* The Art of Storytelling: a Lost Tradition 


Crieff Hills is located on 250 acres 
just south of Guelph, Ontario. 
Check the programme section of our 
Web site regularly for updated information 


and flyers on each of our programmes offered. 


Tel. 519-824-7898 


1-800-884-1525 
www.crieffhills.com 
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Presbyterian quiz #8 


The Church 


1. Presbyterians believe that 
(a) there are two true churches, Presbyterian and Roman Catholic 
(b) there is only one holy and catholic church 
(c) the Presbyterian church is the only true church 


2. Presbyterians believe the head of the church is 
(a) the Pope 
(b) the Bible 
(c) Jesus Christ 
(d) the Moderator 


3. The Presbyterian Church in Canada belongs to 
(a) The Canadian Council of Churches 
(b) The World Council of Churches 
(c) The World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
(d) none of the above 
(e) all of the above 


4. Presbyterians believe saints are 
(a) ordinary Christians 
(b) special Roman Catholics designated as such by the Vatican 
(c) morally perfect individuals 


5. Presbyterians believe the church consists of 
(a) only baptized Christians 
(b) all who have publicly confessed their faith 
(c) all Christians living and dead 


See page 39 for the answers. 
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4 Glenn Cooper 


John (Jack) Craig Cooper: 


veteran, businessman and minister 


The General Assembly spoke of his “pioneering spirit” in working to establish 


the Board of Ministry 


y father telephoned me the night be- 

fore he died. He was in his 83rd 

year and had displayed symp-__ 

toms of Alzheimer’s disease | 
for several years. But he remained in his 
own home after my mother (Helen), his 
wife of 57 years, died in 1998. 

I answered the phone as I usually 
do: “Glenn Cooper. Hello.” 

Dad’s familiar voice gave a little 
laugh and he said: “I wondered whose 
phone number this was. I saw it beside 
the telephone and decided to call to find 
out.” 

He told me about the dinner of Chinese 
food he’d had that night with other members 
of the session of Elmvale Church in Elmvale, 
Ontario. When I asked how he was feeling, he 
said, “Terrific.” 

We each said “I love you,” which is how we ended our 
phone conversations lately, and said goodbye. 

The phone rang 12 hours later, almost to the minute, with 
the message that an ambulance had been called to Dad’s place 
and I should phone and talk to someone in the house. A neigh- 
bour answered the phone and gave me the news of his dying. 
He had felt faint, he said. Not sick and not in pain. Then he 
looked up and said — uncharacteristically — “Oh my God,” 
and slumped over. The neighbour said he had seemed neither 
frightened nor in distress. 

Dad had quite a life. Born in 1918 and raised in Winnipeg, 
he joined the Royal Canadian Air Force during the Second 
World War, married in 1941 and started a family a year later. 
When the war ended, he began a career in business. 

He said later he was an atheist at the time; but a friendship 
developed with Rev. Dillwyn Evans and his wife, Lelia. Dill, as 
he was known, never preached at him or argued about the 
Christian faith. But, through the friendship, Dad found his mind 
changing. One day, he said to Dill, “Well, ’'m a Christian.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” Dill asked. 

“Oh, nothing, I guess,’ Dad responded. 
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“Then I guess you’re not really a Chris- 
tian,” Dill said. 

Dad interpreted that conversation as 
God’s call to the church’s ministry. It 
was not an easy decision. He had chil- 
dren. Also, as a veteran, he had had a 
choice when the war ended — a uni- 
versity education or a significant 
amount of money toward a house. He 
had chosen the house. 

When he decided to answer the call 
to ministry, he wanted to give back the 
money and get the university education. 
The Department of Veterans Affairs 
_ (or whatever it was called at that time) said 

no. He asked to speak to the next person 

up the ladder, who also said no. And so did 
the next, until he ended up in Ottawa in the office 
of the government minister. Who said yes. So Dad 
went to university. 

After he earned his Bachelor of Arts degree, and after he 
began his preparation for ministry at Knox College, Toronto, he 
moved the family from Winnipeg to the village of Elmvale, about 
an hour’s drive north of Toronto. It was 1953. First, he was a 
student minister and, then, an ordained minister in that church 
and at Knox Church in Flos Township and at Fergusonvale. 

Elmvale was home until 1959 when he began work at 
church offices, initially at 63 St. George Street, Toronto, and 
then at 50 Wynford Drive in Don Mills. I had never heard Mom 
and Dad speak of retirement plans but, in 1957, when my infant 
sister died shortly after her birth, they bought four funeral plots 
in Elmvale. They knew they would be back. They returned 
when Dad retired in 1981. 

When clergy of the church retire, there is usually a Minute 
of Appreciation recorded in the Acts and Proceedings (official 
minutes) of the General Assembly. In his case, the words spoke 
of his “pioneering spirit.” He had worked to establish the Board 
of Ministry and, in 1975, became its first general secretary. 
He held deep concern for congregational ministers who often 
feel lonely and isolated. From 1972 to 1974, he had served as 
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St. Andrew's Hall 


in conjunction with 
Vancouver 
School of Theology 
invites applications 
for the position of 


Professor in Homiletics or Ethics 
with a secondary discipline such 
as Biblical Studies, Theology, 
Pastoral Ministry or Spirituality, 
starting September 1, 2002. 


Deadline for Applications 
is June 30th 
to the Vice-Convener 
of the Board 
Jean Lawrence 
St. Andrew’s Hall 
6040 Iona Drive 
Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
jeanlawr@intergate.ca 


St. Andrew's Hall 


in conjunction with 
Vancouver 
School of Theology 
invites applications 
for the position of 
Dean of St. Andrew’s Hall and 
Director of Denominational 
Formation (Presbyterian) at 
VST starting July 1, 2003. 


Deadline for Applications 
is August 31st 
to the Convener of the Board 
Charles Burns 
St. Andrew’s Hall 


6040 Iona Drive 
Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
charlesburns@dccnet.ca 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 


LIMITED 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


las Proud Supporters 
nit of The Arthritis Society 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


EG 


Established 1920 


al 
VG Yo P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


PVG AG| STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
t. di 


125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. E2M 5E8 
Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


SUNRISE 


Est. 1979 


Memorial Windows - Restoration 
Protective Storm Glazing 
Custom Woodworking 
97 Wharncliffe Rd. S. 
London, Ontario N6éJ 2K2 
(519) 432-9624 
Toll Free 1-877-575-2321 
www.sunrisestainedglass.com 
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director of personnel services and estab- 
lished the system of profiles for ministers 
and congregations. That system, as 
people know who have served on a 
search committee looking for a minister, 
allows congregations and potential can- 
didates to get some sense of each other 
long before they meet. 

In the 14 years before 1972, he was a 
member of the executive staff of the 
Board of Missions, first as assistant sec- 
retary for home missions, then as na- 
tional director of church extension. As 
the Minute of Appreciation says, “In this 
capacity, he travelled widely in the 
church and was well-known for his quiet 
confidence in, and intense commitment 
to, the frontline work of the church.” 

There was certainly grief at his dying 
but, as I heard from several neighbours 
after he died, a few people had wanted to 
buy his house and suggested he might 
move to an apartment. He told them, 
“The only way I’m leaving this house is 
feet first”’ He got his wish. And he did 
not slide into the awful dementia that is 
often the mark of Alzheimer’s. 

Dad was not perfect. He had failings, 
as we all do. But I have lost count of the 
number of people who have written to 
say how much they appreciated his work 
and his ministry in the church. If no man 
is a hero to his valet, it is also true no par- 
ent is a saint to a child. The perspective of 
others, though, in their words of warmth 
and affection has helped me come to an 
even deeper appreciation of my father. 
People have told of his warmth, his help- 
fulness, his calmness, his gentle guidance 
and his support. Those who had been 
young ministers when they knew him 
emphasized how affirming he was. Yet, 
he would tell people contemplating min- 
istry, “Stay out if you can.” He believed a 
call to ministry needed to be tested. 

The most touching tribute was from 
one who wrote: “He will be remembered 
by many of us as a faithful disciple of 
Christ, a brother in the Lord, and a loyal 
servant of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada.” 


Glenn Cooper is minister of St. Andrew's Church, 
Westville, N.S., and producer and host of the 
syndicated radio program The Hymn Book. 
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Praise God 


in the spring & in the furnace 


Oh my debt of praise, how weighty is it, and how far run up! 


Oh that others would lend me to pay, and teach me to praise! 
— Samuel Rutherford (letter dated 1637) Oy 


eye 


Psalm 148 
n early 18th-century sage ob- 
served that “it is a sure sign of 
mediocrity to be niggardly with 
praise.” Yet, praise is difficult for 
many and, perhaps, for most people. We 
tend to be niggardly in the praise of God 
and God’s children, our neighbours, fam- 
ily and friends. Too often a culture of 
complaint rather than a life of praise 
marks us. Consider: 


If spring came but once in a cen- 
tury instead of once a year, or burst 
forth with the sound of an earth- 
quake and not in silence, what 
wonder and expectation there 
would be in all hearts to behold 
the miraculous change. (Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow) 


To live in praise is the opposite of liv- 
ing lives of resentment, bitterness, hatred 
and fear. It is the opposite of life that is 
shackled to the past, living as victims of 
real or imagined slight or circumstance. 


Praise is the mode of love which 
always has some element of joy in 
it. (C. S. Lewis) 


In Psalm 148, the entire creation, 
heaven and earth, is called to join in a 
chorus of praise to God. Sun, moon and 
stars, heaven and earth, water and earth, 
primeval creatures, fire and hail, snow 
and fog, mountains and hills, fruit trees 
and cedars, wild animals and domestic, 
things that creep and things that fly, 
kings and rulers, and, finally, the cul- 
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mination of the list, men and maidens, 
old and young: all praise God. “The 
young man’s strong base, the maiden’s 
clear alto, the old man’s quavering notes, 
the child’s fresh treble should blend in 
the song” (Alexander Maclaren). This 
psalm is a call for all of the created order 
to praise God in response to creation and 
to deliverance. 


The world is charged with the 
grandeur of God. (Gerald Manley 
Hopkins) 


The Book of Psalms begins in Psalm 
1 with a call to meditate on Torah. Then, 
the book leads the reader or hearer 
through the usual and unusual, the joy 
and pain, and the ups and downs of hu- 
man existence. The collection ends in 


ai? 


praise. In addition to Psalm 148, many 
other psalms, such as 145 to 150 and 
Psalm 33, join in singing the praise of 
God. Psalm 150, the last one, is praise 
with all the stops pulled out. Life that is 
grounded in Torah leads to doxology! 

Psalm 148 begins and ends with the 
word hallelujah, literally “praise God.” 
Seven times.in the first five verses the 
words hallu or halluhu, meaning “praise 
him,” are repeated. 


Earth with her thousand voices, 
praises God. (Coleridge) 


Psalm 148 forms the basis of the song 
of praise sung by the three men in the 
fiery furnace of Persia’s King Nebuchad- 
nezzar. This passage, usually known as 
“The Song of the Three Jews,” is not 
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Minister: | ¢ «Minister: \: 


The Joint Charge of Bonar and St. Paul's is seeking a Minister to lead us 
in our ministry of Jesus Christ in our churches and communities. 


We are located in the villages of Port McNicoll and Victoria Harbour, within 
a 10-minute drive of one another, on the southern shores of Georgian Bay. 


We require a person who will be able to inspire and support 
leadership development and has a special interest in youth and music. 


Please contact our Interim Moderator: Rev. Ed Hoekstra 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Box 821, Coldwater, ON LOK 1E0 
e-mail: edhoekstra@encode.com 
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St. Andrew’s College 


Situated on a beautiful 110-acre campus, 45 minutes north 
of Toronto, S.A.C. is one of Canada’s leading independent 
residential/day schools for 540 boys, grades 6 to OAC. 


SCHOOL CHAPLAIN 


(required for September 2002) 


The successful candidate will need to be sensitive to the spiritual needs of a multifaith, 
culturally diverse student body, and be involved with the counselling of students. 
He/She will need to interact with parents, prepare individual students for Confirmation, 
participate in community service and outreach programs, liaise with alumni (marriage 
preparation), and be a resource for students in academic matters. 


Specific responsibilities will include: the planning and conduct of daily Chapel services for 
Upper and Middle School boys; the preparation, co-ordination and mentoring of student 
readers and faculty officiants; the conducting of weddings, funerals and memorial services; 
the planning of special liturgies; and the recruitment of Guest Speakers for Chapel services. 


The successful candidate will have a Master of Divinity degree or equivalent; have an 
interest in participating in a residential/day school program, by way of teaching or 
university counselling or coaching. School Chaplaincy experience and/or teacher’s 
qualifications will be an asset. 


Letters of application should be submitted by May 31, 2002, to: 
The Selection Committee 
St. Andrew’s College 
15800 Yonge St., Aurora, ON L4G 3H7 


Fax: 905-841-6911 E-mail: gayle.petri@sac.on.ca Web site: www.sac.on.ca 


We thank all candidates in advance, but only those selected for an interview will be contacted. 


DSR HARCOURTS LTD. 


19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 E-mail: info@ harcourts.com 


Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 


CROWNEX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 


CROWNEX< Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 
E-mail: info@crownex.com www.crownex.com 
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word alive 
continued 

found in the Hebrew but in the Greek 
version of Daniel. It can be found in 
Bibles that include the apocryphal/ 
deuterocanonical books, such as some 
editions of the New Revised Standard 
Version (NRSV). It is worth reading! 

Understand this distinction: praise is 
not the same as thanksgiving. Though 
praise often includes thanksgiving, 
thanksgiving rarely includes praise. 
When I think of the difference between 
thanks and praise, I think of this song 
from the furnace. The song does not 
thank God for the fire and the furnace. 
Such thanks would be cultural at best, 
foolish at worst. Yet, in the fire and fur- 
nace of life, the praise of God can still be 
sung. In the furnace of life, we can be 
like Job who, sitting on his hill of dung, 
with little to be thankful for, was able to 
cry from his mound of suffering: “Even 
though God should slay me, yet would I 
praise Him.” Gerald Manley Hopkins 
wrote: 


Glory be to God for dappled things... 

He fathers-forth whose beauty is 
past change: 

Praise Him. 


Though our society does not want us 
to forget “please” and “thank you,” even 
more, we ought not to forget our hallelu- 
jahs. Though it takes a long time to learn 
thanksgiving, most of us require an even 
longer time to learn praise. 

Oliver Cromwell had it right as he 
neared the end of his memorable life. He 
asked his weeping friends, “Is there no 
one here who will praise the Lord?” To 
see life as a gift is to live life as praise. 
Leben ist Loben: “To live is to praise.” LY 


For discussion and reflection _ 

+ What is it that holds back our praise and - 
makes us a sometimes petty people? 

* What is your understanding of “law” 
and “Torah”? (Check a Bible dictionary.) 

* Read Daniel 3:29-68 or the “Song of the 
Three Jews” in the Apocrypha, found in - 
some NRSV Bibles. Note the parallels - 
with Psalm 148. 

* What are some of the things for which | 
you should praise God? 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is interim director of 
(Presbyterian) denominational studies at 
Vancouver School of Theology. 
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E.H. Johnson Fund brings Scottish Moderator to Canada 


or more than 30 years, John Miller has 
lived and ministered in Europe’s 
largest concentration of social housing. 
The Castlemilk East project in Glasgow 
covers two square miles and accommo- 
dates 50,000 residents in municipal 


Frances Hogg (left), Sandy Philpot and Barbara McLean (right) of the General Assembly 


Miller, was the beginning of the congre- 
gation turning from concentrating on it- 
self and its own protection to reaching 
out to meet the needs of the community. 
Over the years, Miller has been instru- 
mental in having laws regarding the 


i 


office welcome Mary (centre) and Rev. John Miller at church offices. 


housing. It has also been regarded as one 
of Britain’s most troubled social housing 
projects. 

When John Miller was called to 
Castlemilk East parish in 1971, he and his 
wife, Mary, moved from the manse loc- 
ated outside the development into one of 
the small houses in the project. There, 
they shared the struggles and pain of those 
who had to live in the area. And, there, 
John and Mary raised their three children. 

When he arrived in Castlemilk, the 
church was existing under a siege men- 
tality. Beautiful windows in the sanctu- 
ary had been broken and were bricked 
over to prevent further damage at the 
hands of the community. A change in at- 
titude was precipitated by a tragedy. Dur- 
ing an altercation between a resident and 
some young people, one of the youths 
was stabbed to death. A young couple 
across the street testified in support of the 
accused. As a result, their house was 
trashed, and they left, vowing never to 
return. Because they had left their house, 
the housing authority would not give 
them another house in the project. 
Although they were not members of the 
parish, the congregation took up their 
cause and successfully interceded on 
their behalf for another home. That, says 
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homeless and housing changed to the 
benefit of all Britons. 

Mary Miller has been involved for 
more than 25 years with one of Scot- 
land’s most effective local volunteer or- 
ganizations, Castlemilk’s Jeely Piece 
Club. Together with a group of young 
mothers, they founded this organization 
that brings parents and children together 
to improve the quality of life for children 
living in the project. 


Mark Lewis elected Moderator-Designate 

ev. Mark Lewis, minister of MacNab Street Church, 

Hamilton, Ontario, has been elected Moderator- 
Designate of the 128th General Assembly. He was chosen 
from a field of five candidates in a vote conducted among 
all presbyteries across Canada. For an insight into the 
voting procedure, see For the Record, February 2002 
Record. On the evening of June 2, at the opening of Gen- 
eral Assembly in Cornwall, Ontario, his name will be 


While visiting Scotland on an E. H. 
Johnson exchange, David Smith, execu- 
tive director of Evangel Hall, visited the 
project. Returning to Canada, he urged 
the church to invite the Millers to Canada 
to share their experiences in working with 
the poor and providing housing. That 
visit took place for a week in mid-March. 
What had originally been planned as a 
study visit turned into more of a ceremo- 
nial event when John was elected Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in May 2001. 

Besides spending time with the staff 
and board of Evangel Hall in Toronto and 
Friendship House in Kitchener, Ontario, 
the Millers found time to preach in three 
congregations (Alberton near Hamilton, 
Central in Hamilton and Knox Spadina in 
Toronto). They also spoke to the staff at 
Wynford Drive. While in Ottawa, they 
met with members of Parliament and 
senators, as well as with the Presbytery of 
Ottawa. Everywhere they went, the warm 
and engaging style of the Millers encour- 
aged and inspired their listeners. 

The Millers were brought to Canada 
under the auspices of the E. H. Johnson 
Trust. This fund honours people on the 
cutting edge of mission and sponsors 
exchanges such as the one involving the 
Millers. 


placed before the Assembly as the official nominee. Although the opportunity 
exists for other nominations at the Assembly, the Moderator-Designate has always 
been elected since the practice was instituted. 

Lewis has enjoyed the challenge of leadership at many levels in the church, 
including convener of the Assembly Council (1997-2000) and convener of the 
National Long-Range Planning Committee. He also played a key role in the 
development of the FLAMES initiative. While ministering to the multicultural 
congregation of MacNab Street Church for the past 4 2 years, Lewis has become 
convinced ‘one of the major issues facing the church today is the need to live in 
harmony with people of all religious, cultural and ethnic backgrounds.” 
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Hw,’ Elders’ 
Institute 


Our Mission 
To provoke Canadian Presbyterian 
elders to lead the church into more 
faithful, effective and wise 
ministry and mission. 


Plan Now for Fall! 
¢ Book your Elders’ Institute 
“On the Road” retreat and 
workshop now. 
¢ Training, planning, and renewal 
for sessions and presbyteries. 


Information 
Visit our Web site or 
call for more information and 
to subscribe to the free mailing list. 


www.eldersinstitute. com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 lona Drive, Vancouver, BC VéT 2E8 
Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 


: crf 1, I didn’t Nahas in God, 
: I wouldn't be alive today.” 


es — Resident 


gs The Spirit of God dispenses a joy 
@ that may let us cling to life even in 
g its darkest moments. This gift of & 
s; the Holy Spirit sustains in times of 
% trial and helps counter the cruel & 
® rejection offered by the world. 


g We encourage you and your 
¢ church friends to become part of a 
@ joyful, Spirit community. BHM 
g links the residents of boarding 
& homes with church visitors. The 
@ Spirit calls us to delight in our ¢ 
« oneness, and to put names and 
§) faces to our union. Please contact 
® us to form a team of visitors. 


* Boarding Homes Ministry | 
Rey. Rodger Hunter, Chaplain 
Station Q, Box 713 
Toronto, ON M4T 2N5 
416-992-4987 
bhmin@sympatico.ca 
www.presbyterian.ca/bhm 


et = Falk Film, Talk Faith 


at the 
Montreal World Film Festival 
August 23-26. 
Keynote address by James M. Wall 
of The Christian Century. 


For brochure, contact: 
The Rev. Andrew Johnston, 
St Andrew’s Church, 82 Kent St. 
Ottawa, ON KIN 5N9 


interfilm.montreal@sympatico.ca 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 


scenic lakes, 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur” riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 
Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 

clo CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
oe -5767 


GOLDEN JUBILEE TOUR 


ENGLAND & SCOTLAND 
August 11 — 22, 2002 

Come join us on this once in a lifetime tour of 

Royal Britain, in the year that we celebrate the 

50th anniversary of Her Majesty’s Accession. 


England 
Entrance to Hampton Court, Kensington 
and Buckingham Palaces, Windsor Castle, 
Frogmore House, Althorp House & Gardens 
(including memorial to the Princess of Wales), 
Sandringham House (winter Royal residence), 
Harewood House and much more. 


Scotland 
Palace of Holyrood House, Glamis Castle, 
The Royal Military Tattoo. 


PRIVATE DINNER RECEPTION ONBOARD 
THE ROYAL YACHT BRITANNIA 


CELTIC ODYSSEY 
September 5 - 20, 2002 
Escorted by Alastair & Marion McCallum 
This splendid 16-day programme takes us back 
through the centuries of Celtic Christian and 
cultural history in both Ireland and Scotland. 
What better time of year to visit these countries! 


For information and reservations, phone: 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
#201-1669 Bayview Ave. Toronto, ON M4G 3C1 
(416) 482-1980 Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 
Fax 416-482-6416 
Email: info @christiantours.ca 
www.christiantours.ca 


PCC news. 


continued 


PWS&D issues emergency 
appeal for Malawi 
pie en: World Service and Devel- 
opment (PWS&D) has issued an 
emergency appeal regarding the food 
crisis in Malawi. Crop harvests for the 
nation’s subsistence farmers have been 
significantly reduced due to drought, 
floods, soil erosion, cyclones, landslides 
and crop diseases. The rising cost of fer- 
tilizers and pesticides has also restricted 
the ability of farmers to improve crop 
yields. Early numbers indicate that 70 
per cent of Malawi’s 10 million people 
are at risk of starvation. Thousands of 
children are reported to be malnourished 
and in need of therapeutic feeding. 

Using its equity in the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank and matching funds 
from the Canadian International Devel- 
opment Agency, PWS&D has already 
provided more than $465,000 toward 
The Church of Central Africa Presby- 
terian Livingstonia Synod’s food relief 
intervention in rural communities in 
northern Malawi. The synod’s Develop- 
ment Department plans to provide likuni 
phala, a highly nutritious soya and maize 
porridge for malnourished children under 
five years of age, and maize to help 
4,500 families with malnourished chil- 
dren survive the food crisis. 

In addition, PWS&D is working with 
Blantyre Synod and Action by Churches 
Together to develop food responses in 
other parts of the country. In the long term, 
PWS&D’s development programs are 
addressing structural causes of hunger and 
enhancing the capacity of communities to 
respond to, and mitigate, futures crises. 

Donations can be made through your 
church offering by clearly marking your 
gift “PWS&D-Malawi Food Crisis,” or 
sent directly to: Presbyterian World Ser- 
vice & Development, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Donations by 
credit card can be made by calling 416- 
441-1111 or 1-800-619-7301. Income 
tax receipts will be issued. 

A gift of $10 provides 8.33 kilograms 
of likuni phala, enough to feed a mal- 
nourished child for a month. A donation 
of $65 provides 50 kilograms of maize 
and 25 kilograms of likuni phala, helping 
to feed a family for a month. 
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Canadian content high at APCE conference 


(Goes content all but overwhelmed 
the Association of Presbyterian 
Church Educators (APCE) at their 
annual conference held in Toronto from 
February 6 to 9. 


Rev. Marion Barclay 
of St. Andrew's 
Church, Calgary, 
APCE Church 
Educator of the Year. 


| asf 


More than 1,200 (1,229) church educa- 
tors from across North America, including 
a record turn-out of more than 300 from 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
(PCC), gathered at the Sheraton Centre in 
downtown Toronto to learn about learning 
under the theme of “Alive ... by the 
breath of God.” Lay leadership, as well as 
clergy and other professional church 
workers, was well-represented. APCE is a 
professional association concerned with 
advancing education in the church by con- 
necting, enriching, empowering and sus- 
taining people in the education they are 
doing. It is made up of educators and min- 
isters serving in the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.), the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
and the Christian Reformed Church in 
North America. 

Headlined by two Canadian and one 
Scottish plenary session leaders, the con- 
ference featured more than 100 work- 
shops, seminars and study tours, as well 
as an extensive ministry marketplace 
with exhibits from a wide variety of edu- 
cational organizations. 

Dr. Herbert O’Driscoll of British 
Columbia, author, lecturer, and Anglican 
minister, gave the plenary session talks 
while Rev. Marion Barclay of Calgary, 
PCC church educator, led worship. John 
Bell of the Ilona Community in Scotland 
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directed the music and singing with zest 
and zeal. 

For Canadian Presbyterians, a high- 
light of the conference was Barclay’s 
receipt of the Church Educator of the 
Year award. In her acceptance speech, 
she reflected on a lifetime of education 
by offering a series of verbal snapshots 
taken on the course of her journey. 

She described the work in terms of: the 
labour involved, the grace experienced, 
the privilege enjoyed and the celebration 
of it all. Many years after her first educa- 
tional foray at a summer camp, Barclay 
had a chance encounter with a man who 
had attended the week-long camp. He 
could still remember everything that had 
happened, even down to the content of the 
Bible studies. According to Barclay, “We 
often don’t know what God is doing; but 


God takes our labour and makes it more 
or makes it different.” 

The conference provided many oppor- 
tunities for participants to exchange stories 
and brainstorm on various issues. With a 
multitude of workshops on children’s edu- 
cation, youth and young adult ministries, 
seminars on Celtic spirituality, and the 
place of media and technology in edu- 
cation, there was something for everyone. 

Colleen Smith, youth consultant for 
the Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
commented, “This conference is great 
for the way it allows people to network 
and build relationships and to get cre- 
ative and encourage each other in new 
directions.” (Alex MacLeod) 


Information about APCE is available online at 
www.apcenet.org 


Amendment 01-A defeated by Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
oth opponents and proponents of a proposed amendment to the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.) Book of Order are stressing the positive from a recent vote that 

seems to indicate the measure’s sound defeat. 

Amendment 01-A calls for the removal of a clause in the Book of Order that 


stresses all officers of the church (deacons, elders, ministers) must practise 
“fidelity within the covenant of marriage between a man and a woman or chastity 
in singleness.” As of February 22, the vote among presbyteries stood at 92 against 
the amendment and 40 in favour. If the remaining 41 presbyteries vote the way 
they did on a similar measure in 1997, 01-A would lose by a final margin of about 
124 against and 49 in favour. 

As might be expected, opponents of the amendment were pleased with its rela- 
tively easy defeat, while proponents vowed to continue to oppose the rule that 
effectively prohibits the ordination of self-avowed, sexually active homosexuals. 

Presbyterians for Renewal executive director Joe Rightmyer called the vote the 
“strongest affirmation to date on the part of the vast majority of Presbyterians in 
preserving the biblical witness to marriage between a man and a woman, and in 
upholding those standards for ordained leadership.” 

The executive board of the Covenant Network of Presbyterians, on the other 
hand, while acknowledging “with regret’ the defeat of Amendment 01-A, released 
a statement reinforcing its commitment to changing the rules. “We continue to 
believe that the clear witness of Scripture is of the ever-expanding reach of God’s 
reign and the ever-widening embrace of God’s call,” the statement said. 

Both sides of the amendment were quick to interpret the numerical results in 
their favour. “Hopefully, this strong vote will conclude the decades-old repetition 
of attempts to alter the church’s position on these matters,’ said Rightmyer. 

But Bill Moss, co-moderator of More Light Presbyterians, said there is “a very 
significant level of support for removal of the ban on lesbian, gay, bisexual, trans- 
gender and single heterosexual members for ordination. This is reflected in the 
number of close votes in presbyteries and the close margin of individual votes.” 
(The Presbyterian Outlook) 
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classifieds _ 


ALBION GARDENS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH: 


Organist and choir director needed, one 
weekly service and choir practice. Small 
4-part choir, two-manual Baldwin. Send 
résumé: M. Woods, 3 Dashwood Cres., 
Toronto, ON M9V 2N7 or call 416-741-1878. 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes, and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact Ross 
King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0O. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Travel for 
$28 US a night for two. Call 800-881-1940. 
(www.icbbn.com). 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Burling- 
ton, needs an Organist/Choir Director for 
one weekly service. In addition to playing 
our pipe organ, duties include leading the 
Senior Choir and assisting with the Junior 
Choir and Bell Choir. Please send résumés 
to Knox Presbyterian Church, 461 Eliza- 
beth Street, Burlington, ON L7R 4B1 


THE CABIN AT CHERISH CREEK, Van- 
koughnet, Muskoka: Fully furnished, 2 
bedrooms, living/dining room, kitchen and 
3pc bathroom, situated on 10 acres nestled 
amongst the pines and spruce with access 
to nearby lakes. Available by the week 
beginning June (but booking quickly). 
For information, contact Rev. Dr. Jim Sitler, 
RR #3, Bracebridge, ON P1L 1X1. 705-645- 
5650 or e-mail: presbar@muskoka.com. 


THE CHOIK SOUNDS GREAT. Find out 
how easy, affordable and rewarding it 
is to record your own professional CD. 
www.TheAudioGroup.ca 1-888-410-8248. 


WOODLAND CHRISTIAN HIGH SCHOOL 
invites applications from qualified 
Christian teachers for the 2002-2003 
school year. Candidates with qualifications 
in Mathematics, Sciences (Biology), French, 
English, and the Humanities (Family 
Studies, Media, Civics, etc.) are especially 
invited to apply. Some of these positions 
are regular, full-time positions created by 
significant growth in our student popula- 
tion. Some are one-year positions to cover 
for maternity leaves. Since we expect our 
growth to continue, these positions may 
also become regular and full-time in the 
future. Information about Woodland 
Christian High School is available on our 
Web site at www.woodland.on.ca. 
Please direct applications and inquires to: 
Gary VanArragon, Principal, Woodland 
Christian High School, 1058 Spitzig Road, 
R.R. #1, Breslau, Ontario NOB 1MO, 
Phone: 519-648-2114, Fax: 519-648-3402, 
E-mail: office@woodland.on.ca. 


Emmanuel 
Presbyterian Church 


Schomberg, Ontario 


is searching and praying for a 
dynamic, dedicated and enthusiastic 


HALF-TIME MINISTER 


who is: 

» A strong spiritual leader 

» An engaging communicator 
» Blessed with a vision for growth 


Schomberg is a rural village north of 
Toronto in a rapidly growing region. 
We are a small, caring and friendly 
congregation, of all ages, seeking 
a compassionate minister 
to serve Christ with us. 


If you feel God’s call and are 
drawn to this opportunity, 
please contact our Interim Moderator: 


The Rev. Christopher H. Carter 
13190 Keele Street 
King City, Ontario 
L7B 1J2 
Phone: (905) 833-2325 
Fax: (905) 833-1326 
E-mail: carter@istar.ca 


Have faith, 
summer is coming! 
And so are visitors 


to your area. 


For details about the Summer Services 
Listing appearing in the June and 
July/August issues of the Record, contact: 
Carol McCormick 
Phone: 905-833-6200, ext. 25 
Fax: 905-833-2116 
E-mail: cmccormick@canadads.com 


_ briefly noted 


Mission staff arrivals: John and Gladys 
Bushby, from Grenada, May 27. 


Deaths: Rev. Douglas Stewart, well-known 
church leader and minister emeritus of 

St. Andrew's Church (King Street), Toronto, 
March 29, 2002. 


Most full-filling fund-raiser at church 
offices: A bake sale to raise money for a 
hockey game for the lunch-room. By the 
way, there is no truth to the rumour that 
the naming rights for the game are down 
to two choices: The John Congram Mem- 
orial Hockey Game after a generous (and 
still alive) patron or The Nortel Centre. 


othernews | 


continued 


Scientist turned priest wins 
Templeton Prize 
J ee C. Polkinghorne, a mathematical 
physicist who amazed his scientific 
colleagues more than 20 years ago by be- 
coming an Anglican priest, has won the 
Templeton Prize, one of the world’s most 
prestigious awards in the field of reli- 
gion. Long associated with the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Polkinghorne, 71, is a 
leading figure in attempting to bridge 
the worlds of science and religion. A 
statement announcing the award said 
Polkinghorne had applied “scientific 
habits to Christianity, resulting in a mod- 
ern and compelling, new exploration of 
the faith.” 

Thomas Torrance, a former Modera- 
tor of the Church of Scotland and a pro- 
fessor of Christian dogmatics at the 
University of Edinburgh, said Polking- 
horne “has not only destroyed the idea 
that the world-views of science and 
theology are opposed to one another, but 
he has opened up the road ahead for a 
new stage in conceptual integration 
which cannot but make for immense 
progress in religion all over then world.” 

Valued at 700,000 pounds sterling — 
just under $1 million (US) — the prize 
was established in 1972 by financier 
John Marks Templeton because he 
thought the annual Nobel Prizes over- 
looked religion. 

In the early years, the award was 
given to prominent religious figures such 
as Mother Teresa and Billy Graham. But 
in recent years, the prize has gone to sci- 
entists working in the fields of science 
and religion. Like Polkinghorne, last 
year’s winner, Arthur R. Peacocke, a 
prominent biochemist, is also a British 
Anglican priest. 

The award, formerly called the Tem- 
pleton Prize for Progress in Religion, has 
been given a new name: the Templeton 
Prize for Progress Toward Research or 
Discoveries About Spiritual Realities. 
(ENI) 


Millennium quilt exhibit 


May 13-27 
Emmanuel Church, Schomberg, Ontario 
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Billy Graham apologizes 

for anti-Semitic remarks 

on Nixon tapes 

Prominent American evangelist Billy 
Graham has apologized for remarks he 
made 30 years ago in which he said 
American Jews had a “stranglehold” on 
the U.S. media. In comments taped in 
the Oval Office with former president 
Richard Nixon and released at the end 
of February by the National Archives, 
Graham is heard to say: “This strangle- 
hold has got to be broken or the coun- 
try is going down the drain.” In an 
apology, released March | by a Texas 
public relations firm, the 83-year-old 
evangelist said: “Although I have no 
memory of the occasion, I deeply regret 
comments I apparently made in an 
Oval Office conversation with President 
Nixon ... some 30 years ago.” In a later 
apology, he added: “My remarks did 
not reflect my love for the Jewish 
people. I humbly ask the Jewish com- 
munity to reflect on my actions on be- 
half of Jews over the years that 
contradict my words in the Oval Office 
that day.” (ENI; Billy Graham Evangel- 
istic Association) 


CTV appoints second 

religion reporter 

CTV has appointed its second ethics 
and spirituality reporter, giving the tele- 
vision network almost half of the total 
number of full-time faith reporters in 
Canada. Anne-Marie Mediwake joins 
Mark Schneider, who works out of the 
network’s Vancouver bureau. There are 
five full-time reporters in Canada cov- 
ering religion. “Religion is one of the 
great uncovered phenomena of our 
time,’ said CTV senior vice-president 
for news Kirk Lapointe, “and central to 
the lives of most of our viewers.” 
(Christian Week) 


Four weddings anda 
baptism can cost Poles 

more than a month’s salary 
The cost of a church baptism in Poland 
can come to more than a day’s pay, 
while the average fee for a church 
wedding amounts to a week’s wages, 
according to a report in a Polish news- 
paper. The report, published in the daily 
Zycie, said that parishioners were often 
charged up to 100 zloties ($24 US) for 
a baptism, while the average fee for a 
wedding was zl 400 ($96 US), and as 
much as zl 1,000 ($240 US) in some 
prestigious churches. The average 
weekly wage in Poland is only zl 400. 
(END) 


English cathedral finds 
medieval inspiration for its 
bottled beer 

An English cathedral has revived an an- 
cient monastic tradition by producing its 
own beer and has found modern visitors 
as enthusiastic as their medieval counter- 
parts. The monks of Chester, in northern 
England, used to produce beer for them- 
selves and for pilgrims to the shrine of 
St. Werburg, a seventh-century abbess to 
whom were ascribed many miracles. 
Now Chester Cathedral has launched 
Chester Pilgrim Ale. According to David 
Burrows, the cathedral administrator, 
sales have been “going crazy.” Revenue 
from the venture will help the authorities 
keep admission to the cathedral free to 
visitors. Chester is one of the few his- 
toric Church of England cathedrals not 
to charge for entry. (ENJ) 


One million hits for 
Gutenberg Bible online 

A Web site featuring The British 
Library’s two copies of the Gutenberg 
Bible has received one million hits in its 
first six months. (Bible Network News) 


Visit the Presbyterian Record online at www.presbyterian.ca/record 
Sample the latest issue * Have fun with children’s activities * Read all the 


articles in the Equipping the Laity series * Read additional letters and news ° 
E-mail a letter to the editor * Change your address * Subscribe to the Record 
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The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


The Church of 
St. Andrew and 

St. Paul in Montreal 
will be celebrating its 
200th anniversary in 
2003. Mark your 
calendars and join us 
for a weekend of 
joyful celebration. 


Homecoming 
Weekend 
September 
19-21, 2003 


Historic Tour 
of Scottish Montreal 


Saturday Lunch 
Quiet Garden 
Anniversary Ball 


Celebration 
Sunday 


Watch for future ads 
with more detailed 
information. 


Celebrating 200 Years 
—A Living Heritage 


af 


Noy cae 


Coming to terms with 


Kenneth Barker 


or some time, I have been puzzled 
and mildly disturbed by the way the 
word “laity” is used among Chris- 
tians, including Presbyterians who 
should know better. It is commonly as- 
sumed there are two types of people: the 
laity and the ordained clergy. Yet, if the 
laity are, strictly speaking, members of 
the /aos (the whole people of God), then 
ordained clergy are also laity. They, too, 
are members of the whole people of God. 
Whatever distinction there is between or- 
dained and non-ordained people, neither 
group should be excluded from the laos. 

Presbyterians have traditionally 
taught that some people are ordained to a 
teaching ministry. But this function does 
not elevate teaching elders to a status 
above or outside the church. Even if their 
membership is placed in a presbytery 
rather than in a local congregation, they 
are not outside the bounds or discipline 
of the church. They are still part of the 
whole people of God. 

The same is true of those who are or- 
dained as ruling elders. Although they ex- 
ercise their ministry as members of both 
presbytery and local congregation, they 
remain within the whole people of God. 

We obviously need a better term than 
“non-ordained” to distinguish between 
those who function within the church 
without ordination or induction and those 
ordained to the specific functions of 
teaching or ruling elders. It should be a 
term that avoids two pitfalls. One is the 
suggestion that only non-ordained Chris- 
tians are genuine members of the laos; 
the other is the misconception that or- 
dained people have been elevated above 
the church and its discipline. 
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laos 


The ordained and non-ordained are both part of the laos — the whole people of God 


One helpful approach to this linguistic 
confusion is the reminder that ordination 
within Presbyterian practice is not to sta- 
tus but to function within the whole 
people of God. This was my understand- 
ing when I served on a committee exam- 
ining students in Montreal during the 
1970s. I found it was not only “power- 
hungry” old geezers who looked upon 
ordination as an elevation to status. A 


and enough awareness of my own limita- 
tions to realize ordained clergy do not 
always function with full Christian 
integrity. I wouldn’t deny that some 
people probably seek entry into the min- 
istry of the church with aspirations of a 
power trip. But, in a less than perfect 
church, I suspect non-ordained people 
are not beyond similar temptations and 
exploitations. Although I’m grateful to 


One helpful approach to this linguistic confusion 


is the reminder that ordination 


within Presbyterian practice 
is not to status 


but to function 
within the whole people of God 


young woman graduate explained to the 
committee that, because of family ob- 
ligations, she could only accept an ap- 
pointment or call to Toronto. When it 
was suggested she apply for ordination 
when she had accepted an appointment 
or call, she objected: “I have graduated 
with a theological degree. I deserve or- 
dination.” It was, I suggest, a perpetua- 
tion of the view that ordination is an 
elevation to status rather than to function. 

The other practical issue that has dis- 
turbed me over the years is the frequent 
remark that, if the church were only re- 
moved from the control of power-hungry 
clergy and turned over to kind-hearted 
laity who are genuinely Christian, all the 
problems in the church would be solved. 
I’ve had enough experience with clergy 


God that the vast majority of the “non- 
ordained” Christians I’ve met over 40 
years in the ministry were helpfully car- 
ing, I know from my reading of history 
and literature that abuse in the church is 
not limited to the behaviour of ordained 
clergy. 

We face two challenges. The first is 
the search for a more adequate term to 
distinguish between ordained and non- 
ordained Christians. The second is the 
ongoing call to all within the whole 
people of God; namely, to serve with 
cross-bearing humility under the benevo- 
lent lordship of Jesus Christ. 3 


Kenneth Barker is a retired minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada who lives in 
Owen Sound, Ont. 
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asking? 
Planting 


Tony Plomp 


by numbers 


question: We lived in the Greater Vancouver Area for anumber of 
years and wondered why there was no Presbyterian church in our 
area.As a realtor for 23 years, | came to know a number of folk who 
said they were Presbyterians but attended either the Baptist or the 


United church. 


know the area of which you speak. 
Many decades ago, I proposed in con- 
versation with an official from the 
then Board of Home Missions that the 
board buy land in that area in order to 
have property available for any future 
church extension. I was told, “The 
church is not in the land speculation 
business,” and that was that. I thought at 
the time this was a short-sighted attitude. 
If I had been told this community did 
not show any potential for new church 
development or there simply was no 
money available, I would have under- 
stood that rationale. However, the prin- 
ciple that we would not be involved in 
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“land speculation” did not make sense to 
me. Land is always valuable, either as an 
investment (it could always be sold if no 
extension work were begun and, prob- 
ably, at a considerable profit) or it could 
become the place for a new congregation 
to put down roots. 

Over the years, when the Presbyterian 
Church has held capital funds cam- 
paigns, a certain percentage of those 
funds should have been set aside for land 
acquisition in various parts of the coun- 
try. It is my understanding “Live the 
Vision” did precisely that. 

As to the many Presbyterians you en- 
countered in your work as a realtor, none 
of them ever approached our presbytery 
asking us to start work in that 
area. Perhaps they realized 
there was only limited poten- 

tial for a Presbyterian congre- 
gation to flourish in their 
neighbourhood since the 
area is not densely populat- 
ed. Or they understood that, 
by jumping into their car, 
they could be worshipping 
with other Presbyterians in 
20 minutes. Some decided 
to do so. Others joined 
either the Baptist or the 

United church. 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
tony_plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C.V7C 483. 


CANADA'S FAVOURITE BUG! 
THE MONARCH & OTHER BUTTERFLIES 


$6.00 EACH (S+H INCLUDED) 
Hand-painted by Canadians, 
not imported 


For more Information, contact: 
Mr. Bill Martin at (416) 255-1541 


RESPONSIBLE & PROFESSIONAL 
REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


* First-time home buyers 
* Growing families 
* Seniors 
* Call today to arrange for a free, 
no obligation, in-home consultation. 


Bh 


John Crawford, M.A. 
Presbyterian Elder 
Greater Toronto Sales Representative 
The Answer To All Your Real Estate Needs 


(416) 424-4900 


ROYAL LEPAGE 
A 1111111 


Royal LePage R.E.S. Ltd., Broker 
johncrawford@royallepage.ca 


McGILLIVRAY—ARCHITECT 6) 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 


Toronto, Ontario M4G |1C9 

Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com 

http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 


BB&R 


Architect Inc. 

William O. Menzel — Director 
538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P IN9 
Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 
E-mail: womenzel @bbrarchitect.com 

Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com 


Church Facility Planners 
& Architect 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 

Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Answers to Presbyterian quiz 
from page 28 


ab) 2c) «sale A. (a) ~S.4e) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OF Mt. Pleasant Church, Mt. Pleasant, 
Ont., has been busy collecting money for its “Pennies for F ct 
Pencils” campaign. Last September, Eilleen Szabo (left) and Jessie | 1 ee . 
Vandertuin (right) presented the money to Yannick Carriere and ay woul 
Jennifer Williams, two friends of the church who have been work- 
ing in Ghana since 1999. The funds will be used to purchase 

school supplies for children in northern Ghana. 


bee | 
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<< A WALL-HANGING OF The Last Supper was pre- 
sented to St. Paul's Church, Amherst Island, Ont., by 
Marian Glenn (lower right) in memory of her husband, 
Marshall Glenn, a faithful elder of the congregation. With 
Marian is Elaine Wolfreys, who devoted 500 hours of her 
time to create the wall-hanging. 


THE CONGREGATION OF West Vancouver Church held a launching party to 
celebrate its new cookbook, Food for the Soul. Sponsored by 12 restaurants 

and 37 businesses and individuals from the community, the book features 
recipes from local restaurants. The West Vancouver Care Centre, where many of 
the congregation's senior members reside, sponsored one of the book's sec- 
tions. Proceeds from the sale of Food for the Soul are supporting the congrega- 
tion's youth outreach program. Looking happy with the results are: (L to R) 
Alexandra Khalil, her mother, Amal Khalil, and Tiana Farran. 


y FOR THE 
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<< A NEW PULPIT BIBLE was presented to St. Luke’s-Knox 
Church, Finch, Ont., by Gordon and Norma Macintyre 

in memory of parents, Ernest and Hattie Naidow. Members 
of the Macintyre family are pictured with Rev. Mark Bourgon. 


A FLOAT ENTERED in the local July 1 (Calathumpian) 
parade by St. Paul’s Church, Port Hope, Ont., had two 
purposes: to serve as a vehicle for outreach ministry and to 
announce a series of events throughout 2002 leading up to 
the congregation's 175th anniversary in November. The 
float's theme was the past, present and future of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the community. Participants on the float 
wore costumes from the 1800s and the 1950s, while the 
children represented the future. The choir wore gowns 
from the 1940s, the 1970s and the present day. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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GREAT SCOTT! Charlie Brown and all his friends were 
on hand when the adults of Heritage Green Church, 
Stoney Creek, Ont., presented A Charlie Brown Christmas. 
In the back row are: (L to R) Shermy (Tom Potter), Charlie 
Brown (Mike Spring), Snoopy (Marty Jacobs), Linus (Rev. 
Jeff Chalmers) and Lucy (Rachel Skinner). In the front are: 
Violet (Sarah Patterson), Schroeder (Ellen Reeves), Sally 
(Maria MacKenzie), Freda (Susan Hammond) and Pig Pen 
(Corey MacKenzie). 


PICTURED WITH A SCROLL commemorating 
the gift of a bequest from the estate of 
James (Jimmy) Sissons to Westminster 
Church, Estevan, Sask., are Jimmy’s nephew 
Garth Gubrud (right), clerk of session 
Shirley Graham and Rev. John Ferrier. 


THE KIDS’ CLUB of First Church, Brandon, Man., held a mini-retreat, which 
featured a sleep-over at the church and lots of fun-oriented activities. 


fs 


THE YOUTH GROUP of First Church, Chatham, Ont., sponsored a 30-hour 
famine, raising more than $1,000 for World Vision Canada. 


SE whe RE 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Guelph, 

Ont., celebrated its 157th anniversary last year. 
Pictured at the anniversary service are: (L to R) Elizabeth 
Jobb, associate minister of Knox Church; guest speaker 
Rev. Chris Vais (front); Brock McGinnis; and Thomas Kay, 
senior minister of Knox Church. CT 
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REV. DONALD N. MACMILLAN was joined by the 
congregation of Kenyon Church, Dunvegan, 
Ont., interim moderator Rev. Robert Martin and 
student minister Brynn Carson in celebrating the 
66th anniversary of his ordination. 


PAULINE BROWN, longtime missionary to India and 
recent recipient of the Order of Canada, was the 
guest speaker at the 55th anniversary of the Erskine 
Missionary Fellowship of Erskine Church, Ottawa. 

\ With Pauline (centre) are Rev. Cedric Pettigrew 
and clerk of session Doreen McDougall. 


HIE 
ft y 


WHEN THE Celebrate! Millennium Quilt Exhibit came 
to Knox Church. Goderich, Ont., last October, Joyce 
Van Dam of Knox Church, Tiverton, Ont., took the 
opportunity to view the quilts, including her 
own entry in the exhibit. 


N 


425 YEARS 


REV. GORDON HAYNES (right) presents a Communion set on behalf of Melville 
Church, Scarborough, Ont., to Rev. Glenn Ball of Sherwood Park Church, 
Sherwood Park, Alta. As part of its 150th anniversary celebrations, the congrega- 
tion of Melville Church has adopted the new congregation in Sherwood Park. 


MORE THAN 140 YEARS of faithful service were recognized 
when the congregations of The Church of St.John & St. Andrew 
and St. David’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., honoured two 95-year-old 
members, Annie Alldis and Grace Ruddell, last fall. Annie and Grace 
were both active in the WMS and Ladies Aid, and Grace was a long- 
time member of the choir. Annie (pictured left) now lives in Calgary. 
Sadly, Grace (mother of Rev. Peter Ruddell) passed away on October 
2172008 


L 
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A RENOVATED ORGAN CONSOLE was dedicated at > 
Knox Church, Ottawa, last October. Pictured at the 
dedication are: (L to R) organ restorer Karl Raudsepp, dir- 
ector of music Mervyn Games and music committee chair 
Roy McKain. The renovated console was given a good 
workout two weeks later when Mervyn Games gave an 
organ recital in aid of the congregation's Lilian Forsyth 
Scholarship, an annual award to foster excellence in the 
music of Christian worship, named after the church's late 
music director. 


ROSS NELSON MACLEAN (pictured 
right) was honoured by the con- 
gregation of the Church of Saint 
David, Halifax, at a celebration 
marking his 40 years as organist 
and choir director. Congratulating 
him is Mac Mackay of the 
music committee. 


THE CONGREGATION OF West- 
A minster Church, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., congratulated Antonio and 
Maria Estrada on becoming Canadian 
citizens last year. The Estradas and 
their daughter and two sons arrived 
in Sault Ste. Marie from El Salvador in 
December 1990, thanks in large part 
to Rev. Joe Reed, liaison missionary 
for Central America and the 
Caribbean, and current Moderator 
of General Assembly. 


if 
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PICTURED AT AN outreach display at 
\ the annual ministry fair held by Knox 
Church, Oakville, Ont., are Judy Warrington of 
Knox Church and Polly, a 15-year-old orphan 
from the Dominican Republic. After botched 
hip surgery in her home country two years 
ago, Polly was facing a lifetime of pain on 
crutches. With the help of the Oakville Rotary 
o Club and others, a six-hour operation at 
Cli Oakville Trafalgar Memorial Hospital will 
allow her to resume normal activities. 


if 


PICTURED ARE SOME OF the students, 
teachers and helpers who enjoyed a vacation 
Bible school called “Beach Trek” at Durham Church, 
Durham,N.S., last summer. Money raised through 
offerings was donated to the PWS&D Malawi 
Mosquito Net Project. 


hin vill ip 
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 APeVIGWISE 


Come as a Child: Children’s 
Sermons to See and Hear #1 by Jim 
Penner and Scott Sinclair (Abingdon, 
2001). Reviewed by Eleanor Snyder. 


Two people who love children have 
teamed up to create a well-crafted re- 
source for worship leaders. Many con- 
gregations include a children’s time 
during worship, in which children gather 
for a story that is tied to the worship 
theme or Scripture texts. In my travels, I 
have witnessed the good, the bad and the 
meaningless attempts to engage children 
in worship. I have seen children moved 
as they received a blessing from the pas- 
tor, thrilled as they see a Bible story 
come to life, and dance with joy ata 
Palm Sunday parade. Unfortunately, I 
have heard congregations laugh at a 
child’s innocent remark, causing embar- 
rassment and hurt for the child. I have 
watched adults act as comedians in an 
attempt to entertain the children (and 
adults). And I have felt scolded by an 
adult who used the children’s time inap- 
propriately to make a strong moralizing 
point to the adults. 

Come as a Child puts the children 
first! Using objects that children can re- 
late to, language that is for children and 
a style that engages children and adults 
alike, the authors have created a resource 
that is easily accessible to leaders. Each 
story includes the message to be con- 
veyed, useful commentary on the Scrip- 
ture texts and a story or experience. The 
props and objects are easy to find and ap- 
propriate. I appreciate the attention paid 
to inclusive language. It is the Scripture 
text that guides the story and the theme. 
Based on the lectionary texts for Year A, 
these stories are relevant to children of 
all ages, but especially those in the 
younger elementary years. 

I highly recommend Come as a Child 
#1 as a necessary resource for pastors, 
worship leaders, indeed anyone who cares 
about nurturing faith with integrity in the 
church’s children. The key word index 
helps to broaden the book’s usefulness. 
Try it in children’s assemblies or Sunday 
school classes, camp settings, Christian 
elementary schools, even family gather- 
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ings. There is also an index of Scripture 
texts used. In addition, the introduction 
provides a teaching tool for anyone who 
wants to become a competent and beloved 
teller of children’s stories. 

I am glad this is the first book in a 
series. I look forward with anticipation 
to the next two volumes from these two 
adults who can still see the world through 
children’s eyes. 


Eleanor Snyder has served as director of chil- 
dren’s education for Mennonite Church 
Canada and Mennonite Church U.S.A. since 
1994. She holds a doctor of ministry degree 
from the Toronto School of Theology. Her 
thesis was “Including Children in the Life of 
the Congregation: A Contemporary Mennon- 
ite Exploration.” 


Circle of Grace: Praying with — 
and for — Your Children by Gregory 
and Suzanne M. Wolfe (Ballantine, 
2000, $38). Reviewed by Peter Bush. 


Our four-year-old enjoys saying grace 
at mealtime. He has thanked God for 
cheetahs, the cat, the cat’s food and the 
new day (or night, depending on the time 
of day). It is easy to get exasperated with 
him — to say we have thanked God for 
cheetahs every meal this week. Then, 
one breakfast, he added zebras to his 
prayer — and Africa. “Thank you for 
Africa” — my four-year-old was thank- 
ing God for Africa. He does not know 
much about Africa, certainly little of the 
political turmoil and the AIDS orphans 
in Malawi, but he prayed “Thank you for 
Africa.” Yes, our children and our grand- 
children will pray for the most amazing 
things if we let them. 

This wise and wonderful book both 
challenges us to get out of the way and to 
let children find their spiritual voice in 
prayer. It encourages us to help children 
grow in their prayer lives. The book has 
two parts. The opening 100 pages de- 
scribe the why and the how of building a 
life of prayer within the “earthy spiritual- 
ity of family life.’ From the opening sen- 
tence, the reader knows the Wolfes have 
walked the joyfully chaotic world of 
praying with and for their children. They 
know well the experiences of wonder 


and frustration that are part of praying 
with children, but they have kept at it. If 
for no other reason than to read of par- 
ents who walk the life of family prayer, 
this book is worth reading. 

The second part of the book (the last 
250 pages) contains prayers for all occa- 
sions and times: from the disciplined 
structure of morning and evening prayer, 
through to prayers for pets and prayers 
for the world outside our doors, prayers 
for siblings and prayers for the environ- 
ment. The prayers are gleaned from the 
Psalms, from the great heroes of the faith 
and from places as diverse as Russia and 
East Africa. Some are ancient; others 
come from the pens of the Wolfe chil- 
dren. The prayers are robust and can 
stand being prayed more than once. 

This book invites us to join our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren on the adven- 
ture of prayer. On what more wonder- 
fully amazing adventure could we join 
them? What more valuable experience 
could we give them than to pray with 
them? This book is a must-read for all 
parents who care about the spiritual lives 
of their children. 


Peter Bush is minister of Knox Church, 
Mitchell, Ont. 


Empty Womb, Aching Heart: Hope 
and Help for Those Struggling With 
Infertility by Marlo Schalesky (Bethany 
House, 2001). Reviewed by Peter Bush. — 


Infertility is a 
reality faced by 
nearly 20 per cent 
of North Ameri- 

can couples who 
ACHING want children. 
HEART |__| Infertility, as the 
: stories Schalesky 
tells so eloquently, 
cuts to the very 
core of what we 
think it is to be men and women. Having 
faith in God does not protect people from 
the emotional pain, doubt and anger that 
often accompany infertility and the inva- 
sive, time-consuming and expensive 
technological approaches that have been 


EMPTY 
| WOMB, 4 
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eviews — 
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developed for trying to address infertility. 

The book is divided into five sections. 
The first four sections look at the strug- 
gles of infertility from different perspec- 
tives: the heart, the mind, the body and 
the spirit. Each story is told as a first per- 
son narrative. Both women and men are 
heard. The fifth section, entitled “A Word 
of Hope,” tells the stories of four couples 
and how God turned their desire for chil- 
dren of their own into opportunities for 
growth, ministry and “parenting.” 

This book is must-reading for the 
family members and friends of infertile 
couples. It will help people understand 
the emotional and spiritual roller-coaster 
that infertility is. I also believe infertile 
couples will find hope and validation in 
the pages of this book. Schalesky’s “Tips 
for helping infertile couples” appeared in 
the September 2001 issue of the Record. 

This is not a how-to book on infertil- 
ity; rather, this is a collection of stories of 
faith. Real people found God sufficient 
for their journeys through infertility and 
childlessness. 


Book briefs 


Difficult Conversations: Taking Risks, 
Acting with Integrity by Katie Day 
(Alban, 2001). The author challenges 
readers to risk entering difficult conver- 
sations convinced that, in them, they will 
be transformed. 


Beyond Doubt: Faith-Building Devo- 
tions on Questions Christians Ask by 
Cornelius Plantinga Jr. (Eerdmans, 
2002). Deals with questions such as: 
What is God like?, Why do we suffer?, 
How do we face death? 


Bringing Churches Together: A Popu- 
lar Introduction to Ecumenism by 
Gideon Goosen (World Council of 
Churches, 2001). A non-technical book 
for those who would like to be informed 
better about ecumenism. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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Music 
Two Presbyterian ministers are respons- 
ible for two recent music CDs. 

The first, entitled Praise Celebration 
($21.25), was produced by the choirs of 
Gloucester Church near Ottawa and their 
minister, Daniel Forget. Pieces range from 
“Jesus Loves Me” sung by the children’s 
choir, to a men’s chorus singing “Those 
Good Old Gospel Songs,” to an original 
piece by Daniel Forget entitled “Hear My 
Prayer Lord.” Instruments that include 
guitar, bass, percussion, piano, organ and 
flute enrich the selections. Daniel Forget 
is a talented musician and composer who 
frequently performs in concerts. 


The other disc, On the Way Up 
($16), features Angus Sutherland, min- 
ister of Doon Church near Kitchener, 
Ontario. Angus has written all of the 
music on this album except for a few tra- 
ditional Scottish songs. The pieces range 
from a light-hearted autobiographical 
reflection, “The Bald Man’s Lament,” to 
a number of spiritual songs like “Come 
Through the Waters.” Angus sings the 
vocals as well as playing the penny 
whistle and bagpipes. He says he was 
inspired to put together this album by his 
family who taught him to love music, by 
friends and by special folk he encoun- 
tered at Presbyterian music camps. 


CONTENT 


The best Europe has to offer in digital organs 


v) 
i 


1-800-376-7199 
www.organs.ca 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, reunions 
or just as a gift to visitors of your church. 
Choose from our wide selection of plates, 

mugs, etc., and let our artist capture 
the beauty of your church on 
fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund-raiser for 
your school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Toll free: 1-888-532-4788 


SEEKING 


an enthusiastic 
Director of 
Music Ministries 
who will 
provide 
a full 
expression 
of praise 
and worship 
in music for 
a 300-family 
congregation. 


Please address enquiries to: 


Director of Music 
Search Team 


c/o Knox Presbyterian 
Church 


170 Main Street East 
Milton, ON LOT 1N8 


905-878-6066 


e-mail: 
oktbob@globalserve.net 


__Transitions | 


DEATHS 
LAURENSON, REV. MURRAY. 

It was in the midst of the great Depres- 
sion that God decided to bring Murray into 
the world. He was born on August 17, 1934, 
as the only son of Goudie and Gladys Lau- 
renson on their family farm in the little 
hamlet of Aslay, near Glenarm, Ontario. 
There he learned about the world in a little 
one-room schoolhouse, and about the Lord 
in the Sunday school of Glenarm Presbyter- 
ian Church. He also developed his musical 
talent by taking piano lessons right up to 
the Grade10 level and playing often with 
his parents in a band for the community 
hall dances. In his teen years, he attended 
Fenelon Falls High School where he was in- 
volved in the army cadets, excelling in sig- 
nalling and marksmanship. While at high 
school, he also tried his luck on the stage in 
the school dramas and musical perform- 
ances. Throughout his youth, Murray 
remained committed to God as he partici- 
pated in youth activities in the local church 
as well as at the presbytery and synod 
levels. It was at one of these youth rally 
events that he began to feel God calling 
him into some special kind of service for 
the kingdom, but the call was not yet clear. 

After high school, Murray attended and 
graduated from Peterborough Teacher's 
College. He went on to teach Grade 4 at 
King Albert School in Lindsay, Ontario, for 
three years. As the years passed, the call of 
God to Christian ministry grew stronger 
and, so, in 1959, Murray set out to earn his 
BA from Waterloo Lutheran University, ma- 
joring in English and history. In 1960, he 
took a summer job at the Bowmanville 
Training School for boys, which we would 
understand today to be a centre for young 
offenders, While he was there, a pretty 
young employee named Joan Allison Mc- 
Nair caught his eye and stole his heart. 

For the next three years, they courted as 
Murray finished his BA and then entered 
Knox College in Toronto to study for the 
ministry. Through those years at the school 
of hard Knox, Murray's relationship with 
Joan blossomed into true love and, on Au- 
gust 31, 1964, in St. John’s Anglican Church 
in Bowmanville, the two were united in 
Christian marriage. At the very moment of 
saying their vows that day, the Snowbirds 
air squadron that was participating in a lo- 
cal air show, flew over. With the roar of the 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, graduations, baptisms and 
reception of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is $1 per word or $50 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to the congregation: $10 for the basic noti 
and $1 per word for additional information. (There will be no charge for vacancies to congregations on the Every Home or Cub 50 isn 
Contact the Record office regarding all items for the Transitions column. 
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engines overhead, Joan was not quite sure 
Murray actually said “I do.” 

The following spring, Murray graduated 
from Knox College and was ordained to the 
Ministry of Word and Sacrament in St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church in Lindsay, On- 
tario. In the fall of 1964, he and his new 
bride were sent to remote Manitoba for his 
first ministry appointment in the charge of 
Elphinstone, Okanase and Rolling River, 
which also included a few Indian reserve 
churches nearby. His ministry there was 
very much a one-man show as he preached 
the sermon, played the piano, sang in the 
choir and took up the offering. 

In 1966, Murray and Joan were called 
back to Ontario to the charge of Durham 
and Burn’s Rocky Saugeen and, later, 
Priceville, too. Murray gave himself com- 
pletely to his ministry, not only in his 
church, but in the wider community as he 
became involved with the Legion, the local 
library and the local camp for convicts. With 
all of that, though, Murray must have had 
more spare time in Durham than he had in 
Manitoba for, in those years, the family of 
two soon grew to a family of four with the 
birth of Tali and James. 

In the fall of 1975, Murray received and 
accepted a call to minister at St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Fergus, Ontario. Mur- 
ray threw himself into his work completely 
again. His good humour, his organizational 
skills, his vision of greater things and his 
gentle way with people helped this church 
become a strong and bold witness of God's 
love and grace. He is responsible for bring- 
ing many innovations and much creativity 
to this congregation in its worship, in its ser- 
vice and in its concern for the wider world. 
While ministering here, he provided leader- 
ship through two successful building pro- 
jects that have enabled a diverse ministry to 
take root. His creativity, humility, passion 
and faithfulness have inspired countless 
people in this church and in this community 
across 25 years of service for the Lord. 

Murray was a great dad to his kids as 
they grew up. Together, they did many won- 
derful things as a family, like camping trips 
here and there, and summers at the cottage 
and out in the boat. He was a patient and 
gentle dad who liked to talk things through. 
Tali and James found him easy to talk to and 
wise in counsel, and they came to respect 
him not only as a dad but also as a friend. 


Murray's work and influence did not re- 
main within the walls of St. Andrew's. He 
was not only a good minister, he was also a 
good citizen of Fergus, volunteering his 
effort and love in the work of the local 
Legion, Rotary club, the Highland games 
committee, the Scottish country dancers, 
the hospital and the homes for the aged to 
mention only a few. Murray had a way with 
people that made them feel important, val- 
ued and loved by both him and God. 
Whether you were down on your luck ask- 
ing for help or an established and secure 
member of the local community, Murray 
always had time for you and treated you 
each with equal dignity and grace. He was a 
true servant of the Lord, and the love of 
God that shone through him illuminated 
everyone around. 

For 25 years, Murray and Joan lovingly 
served the Lord in this community and, 
then, in October 2000, they retired to the 
family cottage near Fenelon Falls, not far 
from where he grew up. Shortly before his 
retirement, God granted to Murray and Joan 
their first grandchild, a beautiful grand- 
daughter named Sarah, to enjoy and spoil in 
their old age. One of Murray's last official 
duties at St. Andrew’s was to baptize Sarah. 

Together, Murray and Joan had only one 
winter of retirement before Murray began 
to experience health problems. By April, he 
was in Toronto undergoing emergency 
brain surgery to remove a tumour. This past 
summer, he endured the ordeal of radiation. 

A few days before Christmas, Murray was 
taken to hospital. A few days later, the doc- 
tors let him out of the hospital for one last 
Christmas at home and, there, he enjoyed 
the fellowship of those he loved most in the 
world. The following day, he returned to the 
hospital and, in the next few weeks, he grew 
weaker in body while remaining strong in 
spirit. When his voice could no longer ex- 
press his love, hope and peace, the gleam in 
his eyes continued to reveal what was in his 
heart. On January 22nd, those eyes closed 
to this world and opened in an instant to 
the glorious scene of God’s heaven. 

A service of celebration of Murray’s life 
was held January 26, 2002, in St. Andrew's, 
Fergus, led by the Rev. David Whitecross, 
minister of St. Andrew's. 

Murray is survived by his wife of 37 
years, Joan, daughter Tali, son James, grand- 
daughter Sarah, and mother, Gladys. 
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FOSTER, BLAKE, 73, member, Knox, Welland, 
and, formerly, Kirk-on-the-hill, Fonthill, Ont., 
Jan. 19, 2002. 

HOPKINS, JOHN BOYD, 82, a longtime, active 
member and elder of Chippawa Church, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Dec. 9, 2001. Survived by 
wife Florence and three sons and families. 

MITCHELL, MELVYN, 61, longtime member at 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Beeton, 
Ont., passed away March 8, 2002. 

POLKINGHORNE, AILEEN, 86, passed away Feb. 
6, 2002. Longtime church member and WMS 
member at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Beeton, Ont. Served as church treas- 
urer and on board of managers and various 
church committees. Affiliated with Palmer- 
ston Presbyterian Church and Dunedin Pres- 
byterian Church for a few years. 

RADFORD, JEAN, in her 96th year, longtime 
member of Drummond Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., passed away 
Dec. 6, 2001. 

WINTER, VIDA MAY, 90 years old, a longtime 
member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Chatham, Ont. 


ORDINATIONS 
Birchall, Rev. Amanda, Calvin, Kitchener, Ont., 
March 3. 
Hamilton, Rev. Carol, Glenbrook, Mississauga, 
Ont., March 3. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Godin, Rev. Mark, St. Andrew's, Melbourne, 
Que., Feb. 22, 2002. 
Hamilton, Rev. Carol, St. James, Chatham, Ont., 
March 24. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River, N.B., pastoral charge. Rev. Ralph 
MacKenzie, 106 Notre Dame, Atholville, N.B. 
E3N 323. 

Charlottetown, St. James (The Kirk). Rev. lan C. 
Glass, 15 Messer Ave., Charlottetown, 
P.E.1.C1A 6N5; 902-892-1463; glassicjr@ 
pei.sympatico.ca; www3.pei.sympatico.ca/ 
kirkstjames. 

Glace Bay, N.S., St. Paul’s. Rev. Robert Lyle, 
12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. B1P 422; 
902-564-4001; rdarjlyle@email.msn.com. 

Hanwell (Fredericton), N.B., St. James. Rev. 
Bonnie Wynn, 2410 Rt. 3, Harvey, N.B. E6K 1P4. 

Pictou, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. D. W. 
MacKay, 226 Oak St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 4H2; 902-755-3199; dwmackay.atspcc@ 
ns.sympatico.ca. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Columba. Rev. Ted Thomp- 
son, 101 Coburg St., Saint John, N.B. E2L 3B7; 
506-634-7765. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David’s. Rev. lan S. Wishart, 
98 Elizabeth Ave., St. John’s, Nfld. A1A 1R8. 
West River pastoral charge, N.S. (Durham, 
Salem and Saltsprings). Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Box 1078, Westville NS BOK 2A0; (902) 396- 
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3233; gacooper@auracom.com. 

Woodstock, N.B., St. Paul’s. Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, 23 Welsford Station Rd., Welsford, 
N.B.E5K 1A5; (506) 486-1084. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Chateauguay, Que., Maplewood (three-fifths 
time). Rev. John McPhadden, 77 Lambton, 
Ormstown, Que. JOS 1KO. 

Cornwall, Ont., St. John’s. Rev. Geoff Howard, 
Box 440, Iroquois, Ont. KOE 1K0; gl.howard@ 
syMpatico.ca; 613-652-6215. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, Bris- 
tol Memorial. Rev. Milton A. Fraser, 80 Daniel 
St. N, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2K8; 613-623-5531; 
standrew@bellnet.ca. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges. Rev. Dr. Clyde 
Ervine, The Presbyterian College, 3495 
University St., Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s (half- 
time). Rev. Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 
Snowdon Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, Que. HOR 1W2. 

Morrisburg, Ont., Knox; Dunbar, Dunbar 
Church. Rev. Mark Bourgon, PO Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1K0; 613-984-0772; 
mbourgon@glen-net.ca. 

Pembroke, Ont., First (effective June 30). Rev. 
Brian and Rev. Alison Sharpe, 460 Raglan St., 
Renfrew, Ont. K7V 1R8. 

Perth, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. Leo Hughes, 
144 John St. S, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2P9; 
margrevleo@aol.com; 613-623-2332. 

Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, Ont. 
KOJ 1P0; syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, Que., St. Andrew's. 
Contact: Mrs. Marlene Cox, 470 Swede Rd., 
Compton, Que. JOB 1L0; 819-837-2086; 
triplejcox@ sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Angus, Zion. Rev. Carol Smith, PO Box 354, 
Cookstown, Ont.LOL 1L0; bicpc@bconnex.net. 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Stephen Thomp- 
son, Box 443, Madoc, Ont. KOK 2K0; steptom@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Cambridge, Knox (Preston). Rev. Dr. Arnold 
Bethune, 49 White Pine Way, Guelph, Ont. 
N1G 4X7; bethune@accglobal.net. 

Cambridge, St. Giles. Rev. Linda Ashfield, 
50 Erb St. W, Waterloo, Ont. N2L 1T1; 
knox@golden.net. 

Campbellford, St. Andrew's; Burnbrae, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. George Turner, 120 Murray St., 
Peterborough, Ont. K9H 2S5. 

Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6; 
416-978-4509. 

Colborne, Old St. Andrew's; Brighton, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Doug Brown, 200 King St. W, 
Cobourg, Ont. K9A 2N1. 


Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church 


Toronto, Ontario 
www.rosedale.presbyterian.ca 


seeks a Minister 
to preach the Word of God and 
to provide spiritual leadership and 
support to our growing congregation 


Interim Moderators: 
Rev. Bill Middleton 
Rev. Charlotte Stuart 


If you are interested or know of someone 
we should approach, please contact: 
Rev. Bill Middleton 
416-485-4000 
arran@netcom.ca 


N ZI St. Andrew’s 
X Presbyterian Church 


Stratford, ON 


Is seeking an 
Interim Minister 


If you can: 
e Lead Worship and Preaching 
¢ Communicate with all people 
effectively and 
Equip Church Members 


then please contact our 
Interim Moderator: 
Rev. John Hogerwaard 
Box 179 
Atwood, ON NOG 1BO0 
519-356-2551 
atwoodpresb @ gate-way.net 


First Presbyterian Church 


Pembroke, Ontario 


Seeks a full-time minister 


We are located downtown in Ontario's smallest 
city on the Ottawa River, 1 1/2 hours west of 
Ottawa. Algonquin Park is close by. Pembroke 
has good interchurch and community spirit. 


We are a caring and friendly congregation of all 
ages and have an excellent junior and senior 
music program. Our beautiful church sanctuary 
with stained glass windows will seat 320 people. 


While worship and teaching are our top 
priorities, working with youth and seniors and 
crisis visiting are also important. 


The Rev. Brian Sharpe, Interim Moderator 
Renfrew Presbyterian Church 
460 Raglan St., S., Renfrew, ON K7V 1R8 
(613) 433-9211 


De: 


continued 


Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. Rev. 
Deborah Dolbear-Van Bilsen, 208 Mosley 
St., Wasaga Beach, Ont. LOL 2P0; wbpres@ 
georgian.net. 

Etobicoke (Toronto), Albion Gardens (half- 
time minister). Rev. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9P 3C5. 

Georgetown, Knox; Limehouse. Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. McQuaig, 293 Queen St. S, 
Mississauga, Ont.L5M 1L9. 

Guelph, St. Andrew’s (two ministers). Rev. 
Angus Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, 
Cambridge, Ont. N1S 2L1; ajmacbagpipe@ 
yahoo.com. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s. Rev. van Dambrowitz, 
Box 849, New Liskeard, Ont. POJ 1P0; 
705-679-2158; ivandcec@ntl.sympatico.ca. 

Lindsay, St. Andrew’s (associate minister). Rev. 
Dr. Ron Wallace, 40 William St. N, Lindsay, 
Ont. K9V 4A1; rswallace@sympatico.ca; 
705-324-4842. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and be 
thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 67 Churchill 
Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9; 519-853-0646; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew's. Rev. Linda Martin, 
PO Box 737, Englehart, Ont. POJ 1HO; 
705-544-3515. 


MINISTER 
St. Andrew’s 


Newmarket, St. Andrew's. Rev. Daniel Scott, 
Box 286, Bradford, Ont. L3Z 2A8; 
ddscott@interhop.net. 

Norval, Norval Church; Union Church. Rev. 
Wes Denyer, 44 Church St. E, Brampton, 
Ont. L6V 1G3; 905-451-1723; wesdenyer@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Oakville, Hopedale. Rev. Glen Soderholm, 
PO Box 235, Campbellville, Ont. LOP 1B0. 

Oakville, Trafalgar. Rev. Sandy Fryfogel, 3065 
Cawthra Rd., Mississauga, Ont. L5A 2X4; 
fryfogel@sympatico.ca. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, Ont. 
K9J 3T6; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Port McNicoll, Bonar; Victoria Harbour, St. 
Paul’s. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 821, Coldwater, 
Ont. LOK 1E0; edhoekstra@encode.com. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Ralph Fluit, 70 
Old Kingston Rd., West Hill, Ont. M1E 3J5; 
416-283-3703; fax 416-283-7719. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, Ont. 
L7B 152; 905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Church (associate min- 
ister). Rev. Bob Smith, 271 Centre St., Thorn- 
hill, Ont. L4J 1G5; rh.smith@rogers.com. 

Toronto, Queen Street East (part-time). Rev. 
Dr. Arthur Van Seters, 95 De Vere Gardens, 
Toronto, Ont. M5M 3G1; 416-932-0784; 
a.vanseters@utoronto.ca. 

Toronto, Rosedale. Rev. Charlotte Stuart, 129 


ter 


Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto, Ont. M4W 283; 
arran@netcom.ca. 

Toronto, St. Giles Kingsway. Rev. Will Ingram, 
4 Morningside Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6S 1C2; 
416-766-4765. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church (one-year in- 
terim ministry). Rev. Gloria Langlois, c/o Mrs. 
Adele McCallum, Box 107, Ailsa Craig, Ont. 
NOM 1A0; adele.mccallum@sympatico.ca. 

Alvinston, Guthrie; Napier, St. Andrew’s (half- 
time). Rev. Dennis Carrothers, Box 219, 
Forest, Ont. NON 150; 519-786-5154. 

Amherstburg, St. Andrew's. Rev. Wendy 
Paterson, 3200 Woodland Ave., Windsor, 
Ont. N9E 1Z5;519-972-3627. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
Ont. NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK 1NO0; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Beamsville, St. Andrew’s; Smithville. Rev. 
Donna J. Riseborough, 202-2 Ferndale Ave., 
St. Catharines, Ont. L2P 3X8; driseborough@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Dorchester; South Nissouri. Harold Kouwen- 
berg, 910 Huron St., London, Ont. N5Y 4K4; 
holyheck@rogers.com. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s; Rutherford, Rutherford 


for Youth Work and Christian Education. 


Thornhill Presbyterian Church 
Thornhill, Ontario 


Presbyterian Church 
New Liskeard, Ontario 


is seeking an energetic, full-time minister 
who will be responsible for: 

Biblically based worship services, including 
administering of sacraments 
Guidance in personal and spiritual development 
Pastoral care and visitation 
Development of Christian Education programmes 
including Bible studies 
Ministering to a congregation of all ages 
Leadership in community outreach. 


InIS 


te M 


We are seeking a full-time Associate Minister to work in 
a team setting in all aspects of ministry, with a particular 
focus on Youth Ministry and Christian Education. 


Thornhill Presbyterian is a vibrant congregation in 
the Greater Toronto Area which is blessed with a 
committed congregation, diverse program and 
excellent facilities. 


By calling a minister with this background and 
interest, we are hoping to expand our youth and 
educational ministries. 


We are seeking someone who: 


St. Andrew’s is a dynamic, growing congregation with a 
talented Music Director, a long tradition of excellent music 
and a historic presence in the community. The successful 
candidate will be responsible for two Sunday services — 
a traditional and a music-oriented contemporary service. 
Average weekly attendance of 123 people in a stable 
community of 14,000 situated in the beautiful 
Temiskaming District of northeastern Ontario, 

300 miles north of Toronto. 

Please apply by writing with résumé to: 

Rev. Linda Martin, Interim Moderator 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
P.O. Box 737 
Englehart, Ontario POJ 1HO 


> is a committed Christian, with an enthusiasm for 
ministry 

» is ordained or eligible to be ordained within The PCC 

» has experience and training in Youth Ministry 
and/or Christian Education 

» is able to be part of a ministry team. 


© 
‘as 
© 
a) 
WN) 


If you feel called to this ministry, please contact: 
Rev. Bob Smith 
Thornhill Presbyterian Church 
27 1Centre St 
Thornhill, ON L4J).1G5 
Phone 905-889-5391, Fax 905-889-5930 
e-mail: rh.smith@rogers.com 
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Church. Rev. Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., 

| Chatham, Ont. N7M 4V7; 519-352-2313; 

ecarpenter@auracom.com. 

) Dunnville, Knox. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 

162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, Ont. L3C 6L2; 
jngoldsmith@sympatico.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew’s. Rev. John Crowdis, 
174-700 Osgoode Dr., London, Ont. 
N6E 2H1; jcrowdis@uwo.ca. 

Hamilton, Chedoke. Rev. Robert Docherty, 
15 Cherryhill Dr., Grimsby, Ont. L3M 3B3. 
Applications accepted until June 30, 2002. 

London, New St. James. Rev. Michael J. Stol, 
521 Village Green Ave., London, Ont. 
N6K 1G3; mcstol@rogers.com. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, Ont. 
NOK 1MO. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Peter 
Bush, Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK 1NO; 
519-348-9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew's; Moore, Knox. Rev. 
Thomas Rodger, 120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. 
N7T 3L1;519-344-6422; rodger@xcelco.on.ca. 

Point Edward, Point Edward Church. Rev. C. 
Joyce Hodgson, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1; revjoyce@xcelco.on.ca. 

Priceville, St. Andrew's (half-time). Rev. Scott 
Sinclair, 865 Second Ave. W, Owen Sound, 
Ont. N4K 4M6. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 

Stratford, St. Andrew's (interim minister). Rev. 
John Hogerwaard, Box 179, Atwood, Ont. 
NOG 1B4; 519-356-2551; atwoodpresb@ 
gate-way.net. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont. NOP 2C0; 
519-674-3487. 

Wallaceburg, Knox (June 1). The Search 
Committee, Knox Presbyterian Church, 251 
Duncan St., Wallaceburg, Ont. N8A 5G5; 
office 519-627-4367 or 519-627-0842; 
fax 519-627-9480; knox@kent.net. 

Windsor, Chinese (Cantonese-speaking, part- 
time). Rev. Wendy Paterson, 3200 Woodland 
Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys 
Anderson, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1HO; 
fax 204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew's. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, Ont. 
P7A 1K1;jandls@sympatico.com. 


Selkirk, Man., Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 Parkview 
PI., St. Andrews, Man. R1A 3B7; 204-334-6177. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Lakeview (effective June 
2002). Rev. Mark McLennan, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont. P7E 2E4; markmac@ 
lakehead.net. 

Winnipeg, First. Rev. lan Shaw, 197 Browning 
Blvd., Winnipeg, Man. R3K OL1; il3shaw@ 
escape.ca. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, Sask. S4R 7E7; 306- 
543-9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Saskatoon, Circle West-Parkview. Rev. S. R. Kim, 
2119 Louise Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. S7J 3K2. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Grace (associate minister). Rev. Peter 
Coutts, 703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. 
T2V 2W4; 403-255-0001; pcoutts@ 
st-andrews.calgary.ab.ca. 

Dawson Creek, B.C., St. James. Rev. George S. 
Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande Prairie, 
Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; geomal@ 
telusplanet.net. 

Edmonton, First. Rev. Joe Riddell, 6 Bernard 
Dr., St. Albert, Alta. T8N 0B4. 

Fort St. John, B.C., Fort St. John Church. Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande 
Prairie, Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; 
geomal@telusplanet.net. 

North Peace Territorial Ministry. Rev. Shirley 
Cochrane, PO Box 37,Wanham, Alta. TOH 3P0; 
780-694-2185; scochran@telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Armstrong, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas Swan- 
son, 1981-9th Ave. NE, Salmon Arm, B.C. 
V1E 2L2; armstrong_ka010@telus.net. 

New Westminster, Knox. Rev. Dr. J.H. (Hans) 
Kouwenberg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. E, Abbots- 
ford, B.C.V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, 
B.C.V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Chinese (associate minister for 
English-language service). Rev. C. C. Wang, 
65 East 38th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. VSW 1G8. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Saskatchewan, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


You can change your address online at www.presbyterian.ca/record 


Check out the Record's children’s page on page 50. 
Then link to more activities online! 
Go to www.presbyterian.ca/record and click on Called to wonder. 
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CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 


Catalogue upon request. English or French. 


Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 


Collection Plates « Brass Refinishing 
687 Barton St., Suite 101, 
Stoney Creek, ON L8E 5L6 
(905) 643-1066 Fax (905) 643-6667 
1-800-268-1526 
Web site: www.millslighting.com 
E-mail: results@millslighting.com 
MADE IN CANADA 


Architectural 
Lighting 


SEEKING 
ORGANIST /CHOIR DIRECTOR 


to work with the minister to lead our 
music program. We are multigenerational 
with a wide variety of tastes in music, 
You have 3+ years experience, 
will direct a 12-member choir, 
show initiative and identify latent talent. 
Reply to: Unionville Presbyterian Church 
600 Village Parkway 
Unionville, Ontario L3R 6C2 
upcadmin@sympatico.ca 


St. Andrew’s and Rutherford 


Presbyterian Churches 
Dresden and Rutherford, Ontario 
Invite a 
FULL-TIME MINISTER 
to Enthusiastically 
Lead our Witness for 
Jesus Christ 
Please reply to our Interim Moderator: 
Rev. Evelyn Carpenter, 60 5" Street 
Chatham, Ontario N7M 4V7 
(519) 352-2313 
e-mail: ecarpenter @ auracom.com 


Lakeview 


Presbyterian Church 
Thunder Bay, ON 


Full-Time Minister 


Our friendly congregation is seeking a 
full-time minister with good preaching, 
communication and leadership skills. 
We offer a competitive stipend with the 
option of a manse or living allowance. 


Thunder Bay, with a population of 
115,000, offers many outdoor and 
recreational activities and has a widely 
diverse culture. 


Contact: Interim Moderator 
Rev. Mark McLennan 
659 Grey St. 
Thunder Bay, ON P7E 2E4 
Phone (807) 6235-2157 
Fax (807) 623-2658 
E-mail: markKmac@lakehead.net 


Written by Jennifer O'Farrell, 
St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


Ca cai Bi MT 
wonder 


On the day of Pentecost, seven weeks after Jesus’ resurrection, the believers 
were meeting together in one place. 


Suddenly, there was a sound from heaven like the roaring of a mighty windstorm 
in the skies above them, and it filled the house where they were meeting. 


And everyone present was filled with the Holy Spirit. (Acts 2:1, 2, 4a, NLT) 


PRAYER 


O God of Wind, we thank you 
for sending your Holy Spirit 
to fill all with the mighty 
gifts of faith and love. 


We thank you for joining us 
together as your church. 
This we pray, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, Amen. 


Link to more called to wonder activities online at: 
www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html 
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Russ Merifield 


Remembrances 


on Family Sunday 


A “Methuselah” reflects on growing up in the Presbyterian family 


ince graduating into the Methu- 
selah Class, I have become pre- 
dictably longer in the tooth, shorter 
of breath, increasingly defective 
in physical functions and aware that my 
associates, who used to have crystal clear 
voices, have started to mumble. My 
memory plays most surprising tricks: 
I mislay objects, miss appointments and, 
worst of all, draw a blank when I greet 
my dear old friend ““What’s his name?” 
Starting about age six, I regularly at- 
tended Sunday morning services with 
my parents at St. Andrew’s Church in 
Sarnia, Ontario. We sat behind the town’s 
leading lawyer, John Weir, who used to 
doze off during the sermon. I thought he 
was pretty old and decrepit, although he 
must have been considerably younger 
than I am now. I was fascinated by his 
big, bald head and wondered how any 
person with so little hair could live. 
(Within 20 years, I knew the answer to 
that question personally.) There was a 
large clock attached to the front of the 
balcony facing the pulpit. I am convinced 
it was installed by the builders to remind 
the preacher that few souls are saved 
after the first 20 minutes of the sermon. 
After church, we walked home to con- 
sume a hearty meal. In retrospect, this was 
an imposition on my mother who, I think, 
worked harder on Sunday than on any 
other day. Father could relax for the rest of 
the day, but I was sent back to church for 
Sunday school at three o’clock. We started 
with a general assembly, hymn-sing, an- 
nouncements and, then, retired to smaller 
classes with our teachers. My class com- 
prised lively, squirming boys with short 
attention spans who must have tried the 
patience of our devoted teachers. 
We sang with enthusiasm when the 
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superintendent chose rousing hymns such 
as “Onward Christian soldiers,” “Dare 
to be a Daniel” or “Bringing in the 
sheaves.” We thought we were hilariously 
funny when we substituted our own lyrics 
such as “Bringing in the cheese” or 
“While shepherds washed their socks by 
night all seated round a tub.” 

But we must also have learned some 
Presbyterian fundamentals. I remember 
receiving a certificate for memorizing the 


would challenge most of the adult con- 
gregation to give a prompt, clear explana- 
tion convincing to an agnostic. It was 
only in later adult years that I came to 
realize the dedicated scholarship devoted 
by many of the greatest theologians of the 
17th century in distilling to relatively few 
words, justified by Scripture, the basics of 
our Presbyterian faith. 

As I grew into adulthood and entered 
McGill University, I joined a Bible class 


“No, dear, it is miseries, not mysteries in this life, and it is the pains 


not the pins of hell forever... 


107 questions and answers of the Shorter 
Catechism. My saintly, loving but strict 
mother ensured that I learned my assign- 
ments each week. She would pounce on 
every error as I rattled off with the speed 
of an auctioneer such gems as: 

Q4: What is God? 

A: “God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness 
and truth.” 

Q19: What is the misery of that estate 
whereinto man fell? 

A: “All mankind by their fall lost com- 
munion with God, are under his 
wrath and curse, and so made liable 
to all miseries in this life, to death it- 
self, and to the pains of hell forever.” 


With infinite patience, my mother 
would interrupt to correct each mistake. 
“No, dear, it is miseries, not mysteries in 
this life, and it is the pains not the pins of 
hell forever ... Please try it again.” And I 
would try it again ... and again ... until I 
got it right. 

I realize my recitals were more a 
demonstration of phonetics than doctrinal 
understanding. In fact, even today, I 


Please try it again.” 


at Stanley Church in Montreal. We were 
mainly university students who, having 
taken a course in introductory philos- 
ophy, thought we knew all the answers 
to any religious topic or question about 
faith and morals. We were the typical ex- 
amples of the sophomore, which literally 
means “wise fool.” But we were a loyal, 
supportive group and became lifelong 
friends. And most continued as church 
supporters for the rest of their lives. 

A particular bonus for me was that I 
met a pretty girl in an exchange meeting 
with a youth group in a neighbouring 
Presbyterian church. That coincidence 
and our mutual studies at McGill re- 
sulted in, what has been for me at least, a 
happy 57-year marriage. I believe our 
similar Presbyterian backgrounds and 
our continuing mutual interest in the 
Presbyterian Church wherever we have 
lived has been a dominant influence in 
our happy lives together. La 


Russ Merifield is a member of Glenview Church, 
Toronto. This item was first published in the 
newsletter of his McGill fraternity, Phi Kappa Pi. 
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"Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, not reluctantly or 
under compulsion, for God loves a cheerful giver." 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 


CHARITABLE GiFT ANNUITY. 


A Legacy 
For Your oe 
An Income For ie 


OD BLESSES EACH OPRMIS IN oA 
special way — some with the 
gift of compassion, others with 
wisdom and still others with knowledge 
or understanding. Whatever our gifts, 
it is when we share them that we 
come to know God’s grace more deeply. 


So it is with finances. There are a 


The program is flexible, allowing you 
to choose which part of the Church’s 
work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian Education, 
mission work in developing nations, 
training ministers, the work of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, or some 
combination of these. Or it may also 


be support for a program in your own 
congregation that holds a special 
meaning for you. Your financial 
commitment today will be a living 
legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift 
Annuities or other financial tools that 
will help you make a difference, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 


number of ways you can share in the 
future work of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada — as well as of your 
congregation — other than through 
your regular Sunday offerings 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for 
example, allows you to help support 
the ongoing work of the Church, offers 
you an income tax advantage, AND 
provides you with an income for life. 


Planned Giving — The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Toll-free telephone: 1-800-619-7301, ext 272 © Fax: 416-441-2825 


E-mail: aklassen@presbyterian.ca 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


City ___ ; — ae. 4 ~. Prov. ~ POSTAL CODE 
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he war in Afghanistan a“just war”?, 11 * Teaching the laity to preach and to pray, 14 * The Queen Mum, 22 


___ recordings 


Thoughts on the General Assembly 
In the Mozart museum in Salzburg, Austria, there 
is a piano on which Mozart composed some of 


The sources of violence 

Forty-seven per cent of the world’s population is now 
in urban centres. While China, Japan and the West 
are greying, much of the rest of the world is incred- 
ibly young. One-third of the world’s population is 
under the age of 15, and 85 per cent of these young 


his most famous works. The strip of cloth be- 
tween the keys and the hammers is described as 
‘the moderator.” It enriches the harmonies by ab- 
sorbing and modifying the hammer blows. I have 
watched wise Assembly Moderators do just that 
during stormy Assembly debates. 

— James Simpson 


Organizing Presbyterians 
to fix things 1s like 


trying to herd cats. 
— Bob Reed 


Spiritual communion 
The kind of spiritual communion our forebears 
knew is less accessible to us — because the world 1s 
so noisy and full of distractions, because we are so 
dazzled by our power and success, because religion 
in the late 20th century is often badly packaged or 
presented by people we cannot trust or admire. 

— Harold Kushner 


One can be a pastor with only modest intellectual abilities, but 
one cannot remain a pastor for long without a sense of humour. 
— William Willimon in Calling and Character 


people live in the Third World. Many of these young 
people live on the streets, are used to staff underage 
armies, or are exploited for their labour, sex or body 
parts. There are two billion teenagers in the world 
and, unless they can find a place in society, they will 
be a powerful force for violence and social unrest. 


— Kenneth McMillan 


Down Memory Lane 
Ruby Whyte remembers 
attending a wedding at First 
Church, Pembroke, Ontario, 
when the bride fainted during 
the ceremony. Rev. Wilfred 
Moncrieff ran downstairs for 
a glass of water, tripped com- 
ing up the stairs and spilt the 
water on his gown. When he 
did arrive with the glass of 
water, he handed it to the 
groom who promptly drank it. 
— from the history of 
First Church, 
Pembroke, Ontario 


Sceptics and believers 

We live in a culture that has, for centuries now, 
cultivated the idea that the sceptical person is 
always smarter than one who believes. You can 
be almost as stupid as a cabbage, as long as 
you doubt.... Today it is the sceptics who are 
the social conformists, though because of pow- 
erful intellectual propaganda they continue to 
enjoy thinking of themselves as wildly individ- 


ualistic and unbearably bright. 


Called to be peacemakers 
Every Christian is called to be a peacemaker. The Beatitudes are not a set of eight 
options, so that some may choose to be meek, others to be merciful and, yet, others 
to make peace. Together they are Christ’s description of the members of his king- 
dom. True, we shall not succeed in establishing Utopia on earth, nor will Christ’s 
kingdom of righteousness and peace become universal within history. Not until 
Christ comes will swords be beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks. 
Yet this fact gives no possible warrant for the proliferation of factories for the manu- 
facture of swords and spears. Does Christ’s prediction of famine inhibit us from 
seeking a more equitable distribution of food? No more can his prediction of wars 
inhibit our pursuit of peace. God is a peacemaker. Jesus Christ is a peacemaker. So, 
if we want to be God’s children and Christ’s disciples, we must be peacemakers too. 
— John Stott 


— Dallas Willard in Hearing God 
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The man behind the 


John Congram 


megachurch 


Community, service and participation based on gifts rather than on gender 


give evidence of authentic church life 


y now, if you have not experienced them in person, you 

have heard about them — those huge, mostly American, 

seeker-sensitive churches. For most of us in The Presby- 

terian Church in Canada, it is hard to imagine a church of 
a thousand members let alone one of 50,000. We wonder how 
these can be churches at all, how there can be any sense of 
community or belonging. So I read with interest an article in 
Christianity Today entitled “The man behind the megachurch.” 
And a fascinating man he turns out to be. 

Gilbert Bilezikian was born and raised in Paris, France, the 
son of Armenian refugees. He remembers Hitler’s descent on 
Paris when he was 11 years old. He remembers the disappear- 
ance of one of his friends. When he went to his friend’s apart- 
ment, there was a red ribbon on the door with a swastika pasted 
across it. He never saw his friend again. 

Most of Bilezikian’s adult life has been spent as a member 
of the faculty of Wheaton College in Wheaton, Illinois. When 
he first arrived, his love of a glass of good wine came into con- 
flict with the college’s requirement that faculty abstain from 
alcohol. After suffering through a few weeks of life as a tea- 
totaler, he presented the college with a letter from his doctor 
declaring that he needed a glass of wine every day to maintain 
his health. 

Bilezikian was the inspiration behind Bill Hybels, the Chris- 
tian Reformed minister who founded, arguably, the most 
famous of the megachurches: Willow Creek in Chicago. What 
is equally as interesting as the man is Bilezikian’s theology. 
“Without community, there is no Christianity” was one of his 
slogans that led Willow Creek to embrace small groups. His 
emphasis that “Christianity is not about being served but about 
serving” became a cornerstone of Willow Creek’s emphasis 
that everyone has a ministry, and a main goal for any church 
leader is to serve and empower others to serve. 

A second and more controversial emphasis has been 
Bilezikian’s insistence on gender equality. “Authentic com- 
munity,” he argued, “necessarily implies full participation of 
women and men on the basis of spiritual gifts, not on the basis 
of sex.” Laurie Pederson, one of Willow Creek’s first elders, 
says on this subject: “We don’t say that Christians have to agree 
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with us. We think that if you can’t embrace this teaching, you’d 
probably be happier at some other church.” 

Most Presbyterian churches in Canada will never become 
megachurches, but some principles of church leadership are uni- 
versal. We may belong to an institution that calls itself a church 
but, if there is no community, it is operating under false pre- 
tences. In an age when the mind-set “I am a professional and 
should be treated like one” dominates the thinking of many, 
even among some church leaders, there is no substitute for 
servanthood. And many of us, even before Gilbert Bilezikian 
articulated it, had become convinced that church will not be 
experienced in its fullness until participation in its life is based 
on gifts rather than on gender. 


co 


For weeks, I have pondered what I could say that might make 
sense of or contribute positively to our thinking and acting about 
the Middle East. I concluded there was nothing I could say that 
had not already been said better (see news item on the statement 
of our Moderator). We can easily feel helpless in these situa- 
tions. But they also demand both speaking and acting. Innocent 
people (including Christian brothers and sisters) die daily. Be- 
cause of Christianity’s checkered history in relating to our elder 
brothers and sisters in the Jewish faith, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to say anything without it sounding or being interpreted 
as anti-Semitism. Pious sounding or not, sometimes all one can 
do is pray. And, of course, give generously to church and hu- 
manitarian organizations working for peace and relieving suffer- 
ing. Presbyterian World Service and Development (PWS&D) is 
helping the Middle East Council of Churches to provide essen- 
tial food and basic commodities for 10,000 families in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. You can make your donation through your 
local church or directly to PWS&D. 
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EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Experience the beauty 
and culture of “The Rock” 
August 16 - 27 


RussiA RIVER CRUISE 
September 17 - 28 


SPAIN, PORTUGAL & 


Morocco 
October 14 - 31 


SOUTH East ASIA 


Hong Kong ®* Thailand 
Singapore * Malaysia * Bali 
November 5 - 22 


Rostad 
Tours 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


EscorRTED 
Tours 
SINCE 1980 
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SOUTH PACIFIC 


Cook Islands * New Zealand 
Australia 
November 13 - December 4 


BRITAIN & IRELAND 


Adventure to Ireland 
July 8 - 21 
Ireland * Scotland 
August 8 - 24 
England * Wales °* Ireland 
August 7 - 21 


GREECE & TURKEY 


Including Greek Island Cruise 
Several departures available 


Call for a free brochure! 
1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


www.rostad.com 
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Chedoke Church enjoys an average Sunday attendance of 400, 
worshipping in a contemporary, multi-use facility at a strategic, highly 
visible location on the border of Hamilton’s “Mountain” and the 
recently amalgamated Ancaster, Ontario. The population of two 
adjacent neighbourhoods has increased 14% in the past five years. 


We have a seasoned ministerial and administrative staff, Bible focus and 
dynamic Christian education program. Our Senior Pastor will support 
our Vision 2005 Plan for sustainable growth and provide overall 
leadership in a caring, vibrant ministry. 
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Additional letters to the editor may 
be found on the Record’s Web site: 
www.presbyterian.ca/record, 
Shorter letters are more likely to be 
published and less likely to be edited. 


Denying the faith? 

I never thought I’d see a Canadian Pres- 
byterian presbytery turn down a motion 
to write to the country’s prime minister 
expressing dismay about the lack of 
Christian prayer in a public ceremony of 
mourning on Parliament Hill (For the 
Record, April issue). What is this church 
coming to when its ministers deny their 
faith? 

But wait. Didn’t the vote come out of 
Toronto? And isn’t Toronto the modern 
equivalent of Sodom and Gomorrah? 
Well, then, not to worry. The rest of us in 
God’s country can breathe easier. At least 
we know what is proper. 

Writing in the local newspaper to lam- 
baste the federal government on this 
grievous error brought the highest com- 
mendation I have ever received in a pub- 
lic forum. So, while ordained clergy may 
not know what is right and wrong, the 
people in the street are under no illusions. 

Rod Lamb, 
Petawawa, Ont. 


“War on terrorism” 

William Klempa’s statement (“Presby- 
terians and war,’ April Record), “Simple 
justice required a U.S. military response 


Lee Pontius’ Puddle 


to September 11,’ is a problematic con- 
clusion. Christians have too easily capitu- 
lated to the cultural illusion that military 
violence is a necessary — and “just” — 
response to violence. The One who 
taught us to love our enemies, do good in 
response to evil and leave vengeance to 
God seemed to have a different view of 
the requirements of “simple justice.” 

Moreover, it is disturbing to read that 
Christians are allowed to exact violent 
vengeance upon our enemies — in direct 
disobedience to the commands of Christ 
— in order “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” When we trade Christian 
obedience for allegiance to a political 
philosophy, we inevitably lose sight of 
the demands of discipleship. 

Although the events of September 11 
were indeed horrific, the military actions 
of the United States, Canada and the 
other nations of the world will not lead to 
a just and lasting peace. The U.S. forces 
in Afghanistan have now killed more 
innocent civilians — and, as I write, 
Canadian soldiers — than were killed 
on September 11. The Prince of Peace 
demands a different response. 

Will Ingram, 
Toronto 


William Klempa’s article, as an academic, 
theological and historical presentation, 
was, to this six-year veteran of the Second 
World War, a brilliant insight into the 
issues dividing Christians on the subject 


THOSE WILLING VO THEOLOGIZE AGOUT, 
EXPOOND VPON, ANALYZE, FORM COMMITTEES 
TO STUDY, ADMINISTER, EACILITATE, AND 
CONTRIBUTE MONEY TOWARDS 

THE WORK OF THE CHORCH. 


hatte melt 
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of war, particularly since September 11, 
2001. And he was careful to avoid speak- 
ing on behalf of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. (Such a stance could not, and 
should not, represent the views of all of 
us.) I think God and his Son, Jesus Christ, 
directs each of us to consider all the 
aspects of such an event as September 11 
and be responsible for our own decisions. 
Psalm 35 is helpful in this regard. 
James Weir, 
Edmonton 


For us to say there are “just” and neces- 
sary wars does not make this so-called 
“war on terrorism” a just and necessary 
war. To think that the United States did 
not have a hand in creating the hatred that 
manifested itself on September 11 is 
naive and simply trying to place all the 
blame on the ideologies of the Arab 
extremists. If one examines the history of 
this entire region since the Second World 
War, it is evident why extremist view- 
points are widely accepted. Perhaps the 
Americans should consider some changes 
in world policy to accommodate other 
peoples and the Arab peoples in particu- 
lar. September 11 and the Palestinian 
question are inseparable. One would not 
have happened without the other. 

We are beginning to see the inevitable 
negative repercussions of the Afghan- 
istan policy in the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict. It is true hypocrisy for us to criticize 
Israel’s action; yet, their treatment of the 


THOSE WILLING 
TO DO THE WORK 
OF THE CHORCH. 
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Palestinians mirrors so much of what 
Jewish people claim has been their treat- 
ment at the hands of the world. 

None of the biblical texts used to sup- 
port war by William Klempa came from 
Jesus’ teaching. Therefore, I wonder if he 
is really trying to follow Christ’s teach- 
ing or simply justifying a somewhat pop- 
ular opinion of our times that al-Qaeda 
members should be dealt with by swift 
and certain capital punishment. 

Warren Brownlee, 
Bracebridge, Ont. 


I was disappointed when U.S. media dis- 
cussed events after September 11 using 
government rhetoric. I was more disap- 
pointed when the CBC and the Globe 
and Mail adopted language like “war on 
terrorism.” And I am most disappointed 
to see the phrase on the cover of the 
Record. The word “terrorism” does not 
communicate clearly. It is a propaganda 
weapon. We cannot use “terrorism” to 
differentiate between violence by one’s 
own side and violence by the other side. 

The propaganda war got off to a quick 
start after the horrible mass murders on 
September 11. President George W. Bush 
called those murders “acts of war.’ That 
calculated rhetorical move allowed the 
United States to sneer at the request by 
Afghanistan’s (odious) Taliban govern- 
ment for evidence against Osama bin 
Laden before “handing him over.” In 
effect, the U.S. government removed 
the normal requirements of justice. If it’s 
murder, you must submit evidence to a 
court of law. If it’s war, you are free to 
move the world’s most deadly military 
machine into position and impose your 
will. Accepting partisan definitions of 
terrorism leads many to make statements 
such as William Klempa’s: “Simple jus- 
tice required a U.S. military response to 
September 11.” I disagree. 

Instead of adopting the partisan ter- 
minology of one side in a war, the church 
is called to provide assistance to its mem- 
bers and to society to do faithful, critical 
thinking. Let’s offer that help now, instead 
of waiting until everyone sees through the 
disingenuousness 10 years from now. 

Mark Ward, 
Kingston, Ont. 
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Knox Presbyterian Church 
Summer Fellowship 2002 


Theme: 
Christian Community: 
Life Together Under the Word 


David Watson has written: “Discipleship involves a life of realism and sharing. We are called 
to share our lives both with Jesus and with one another.’ Christian community is one of the 
greatest gifts that Christ has given to his Body, the church. In community we experience 
God's grace, discover our gifts and live out our faith. This theme explores how we can grow 
in loving and nurturing one another for the glory of God and the growth of God’s Kingdom. 


June 19: Community and the Cross (Ephesians 2:1 1-22) 
The cross of Christ is the basis for our life together 
Donald Carson, Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield, Illinois 


*June 26: A Loving Community (Colossians 3:1-17) 
Life together exposes failure and disappointment, requiring love and forbearance 
John Vissers, The Presbyterian College, Montreal 


July 3: A United Community (John |7:1-26) 
The prayer of Jesus calls us to life together 
Philip Ryken, Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia 


*July 10:A Praying Community (Acts 4:|-31) 
The early church was marked by bold intercessory prayer 
Stan Grenz, Regent College/Carey Hall, Vancouver 


July |7:A Confronting and Restoring Community (Matt. |8:15-20; | Cor. 5) 
Christian community involves discipline and accountability 
Joel Nederhood, Cottage Grove Christian Reformed Church, Illinois 


July 24: A Gifted Community (| Corinthians 12) 
All believers are gifted by God for the common good of all 
Steve Brown, Keylife Ministries, Florida 


July 31:A Missional Community (Acts |:1-8) 

In their inner life together and their outward “sentness,’ 

the community gives witness to God 

Darrell Guder, Princeton Theological Seminary, New Jersey 


*August 7:A Hospitable Community (Romans 12:13) 
Christians are called to open their hearts and homes to one another 
Greg Scharf, Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield, Illinois 


August 14: An Alternative Community (Genesis |2:1-5; | Peter 2:4-10) 
The Church is a counter-cultural sign and agent of God’s kingdom 
Kevin Livingston, Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto 


August 21: A Sharing Community (Acts 4:32-5:11) 
Life together involves contributing to each other’s needs 
Victor Shepherd, Tyndale Theological Seminary, Toronto 


Knox Presbyterian Church 

630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2H4 
Information and brochures: (416) 921-8993 
www. ROCKECE Oe CEs 


Bible Exposition: 8: 00 - 7: 00 . m. 


* Family Night has a special Youth Program planned for 
children ages 6 to 12 years from 7:30 — 9:00 p.m. 


CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 33 years. 


Escorted Tours 


@ AFRICAN ADVENTURE 
Sep 4/02 — 22 Days 


@ BEST of IRELAND 
Sep 8 & 22/02 — 16 Days 


@ HERITAGE of TURKEY 
Oct 1/02 — 18 Days 


@ SOUTH AFRICA 
Oct 17/02 — 23 Days 


@ BEST of the ORIENT 
Nov 10/02 — 20 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


@ ALASKA - INSIDE PASSAGE 
8 Days — SAVE 50% 
Aug 5 & 19, Sep 9/02 


@ ALASKA & The YUKON 
14 Days — SAVE 37% 
Aug 6 & 27/02 


@ UKRAINIAN WATERWAYS 
Sep 5/02 — 15 Days 


@ RUSSIAN WATERWAYS 
Sep 9/02 — 15 Days 


@ JEWELS of the ADRIATIC 
Oct 3/02 — 15 Days 


@ WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
Oct 27/02 — 15 Days 


@ GREECE 
In the Footsteps of St. Paul 
Oct 29/02 — 12 Days 


@ ATLANTIC CROSSING 
Nov 9/02 — 26 Days 


@ PANAMA CANAL 
Nov 20/02 — 11 Days 


@ CARIBBEAN CHRISTMAS 
Dec 22/02 — 15 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 


Visit our Web site: 
www.craigtravel.com 
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William Klempa’s article in the April 
issue of the Presbyterian Record was a 
refreshing change from the usual liberal 
moralizing over war and the politically 
correct smoothing over of the rough 
edges of Islam. Since September 11, I 
have looked into the Koran to see what 
this religion is all about. This “holy” 
book does exhort its believers to go out 
into the world and impose its faith and 
rule on all of us. And their history has 
been doing this by war and terrorism. 
Their fall-back position on criticism is 
assassination. Klempa’s reference to 
Bernard Lewis’s interpretation of jihad as 
a real threat to Christians confirms what I 
have read in the Koran. 

Except for a few examples (such as 
the Crusades), the major religions of the 
world are inherently passive when it 
comes to righting injustice. I think of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Martin Luther 
King Jr., representatives of two major 
world religions. The dramatic changes 
they brought about in their countries and 
in the world came through non-violent 
means. 

D. Robert Hay, 
Chatham, Que. 


I welcomed the article by Bill Klempa on 
“Presbyterians and war” because this 1s 
one of the issues the Christian Church 
should be discussing. Bill is a friend of 
many years, and it was natural when we 
met after September 11th that this sub- 
ject came up. We disagreed, and this was 
natural, too. Fortunately, we have learned 
to disagree without acrimony. 

I was deeply saddened, as he was, 
about the senseless loss of people in New 
York City, Washington and Pennsylva- 
nia; but I was also deeply troubled about 
President Bush declaring a war against 
terrorism. He wanted to use the tradi- 
tional understanding of war along with 
its heated patriotic language to resolve 
the complex problem of terrorism. 

A declaration of war usually brings 
many questionable features: open dis- 
cussion can be shut down, dissent is not 
easily tolerated, and churches may be 
expected to line up with the government 
or, at least, keep quiet. There is also the 
disturbing question of how much “collat- 


eral damage” (suffering and death of 
civilians) is thought to be tolerable in 
order to win. In war, truth takes a beating. 
Withholding information is considered 
justified, if not telling outright lies, so that 
we hear only what our leaders want us to 
hear. What price are we willing to pay for 
“peace” or “to make the world safe for 
democracy”? This is why the church 
needs to have a serious discussion. 

A few comments. First, can we call 
any war “just”? As Bill rightly said, the 
idea of a just war has been widely, 
although not unanimously, held among 
Christians. Still, it is our duty to rethink 
interpretations from the past and, if 
necessary, change them as we have on 
slavery. Second, even if there were such 
a thing as a just war, is the present “war 
against terrorism” a just war? The issue 
here is murky. For example, citizens are 
told they are going to war to defend lib- 
erty but not given the freedom to decide 
how best to defend liberty. 

Terrorism clearly raises the question 
of justice. Terrorists who massacre inno- 
cent civilians should be stopped. But 
there may be options to the language of 
war. The statement on September 11th 
by the Canadian Council of Churches is 
worth exploring. It avoids the usual lan- 
guage of war in favour of a language 
derived from our justice system: a police 
action by the United Nations, account- 
ability and due process before inter- 
national courts, and also attention to 
grievances that are the seedbed of terror- 
ism. This still means a resort to force but 
it also attempts to limit the chance of any 
one nation setting the agenda based on 
its own national interests. 

Our credibility as Christians isn’t 
great, and this has nothing to do with the 
scandal of the gospel. It may be because, 
on issues such as the imbalance of wealth 
and the prevalence of war and violence, 
we do not make ourselves scandalous 
enough. 

Robert C. Culley, 
Montreal 


Subway lessons 

As a child protection worker who works 
for child welfare, I was dismayed to read 
Dorothy Henderson’s article “A lesson 
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learned on the subway” (April Record). 
Anyone who ties up an 18-month-old 
child is committing an act of abuse. 
Dorothy should have called the police 
and they, in turn, The Children’s Aid 
Society. If she did not have a cellphone, 
she should have borrowed one. She 
should have stayed with the mother and 
waited until the police arrived to provide 
information on what she saw. She had a 
moral and legal obligation to do so. 
(Anyone who reasonably believes a child 
is being abused must, by law, report it.) 
Her idea to ask the mother to untie the 
child and help her with the child would 
also have been appropriate if she had 
also reported the incident. 
Brad Tomlinson, 
Calgary 


Editor’s note: After the subway incident, 
Dorothy contacted the government advo- 
cacy office for children and youth and 
received similar advice. However, the of- 
ficial also recognized that, in such public 
cases, follow-up is difficult because there 
is little identifying information. 


Things to leave behind 

I suspect the negative respondents in the 
March Record to the editor’s “Things we 
need to leave behind” (January Record) 
are longtime Presbyterians. I also suspect 
the article was attempting to address 
some of those things the church needs to 
do if it is to have any relevance for gener- 
ations in this country who are outside the 
church. That’s the same ever-broadening 
swath of the population the church keeps 
saying it has to reach but never quite 
makes enough effort to do so. 

No doubt, pseudo bread and wine will 
suffice for the captive audience of Presby- 
terians who lack either the wit or will to 
see beyond their own comfortable tradi- 
tions, although there is no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of their piety. Equally so, 
there is no reason to doubt that “The 
grace effective in the sacraments comes 
not from any power in them but from the 
work of the Holy Spirit” (Living Faith). 
Older Presbyterians, born around or be- 
fore 1946, tend to seek God through what 
is rational and educational, while subse- 
quent generations tend to crave some- 
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thing that is emotional and experiential. It 
is the same grace from the same Holy 
Spirit; only the receptors are different. 
Could it be that, to an “outsider,” the 
“cube and thimble” symbolize a level of 
frugality or convenience that might seem 
unbecoming to a sacrament upon which 
the church places so much importance? 
Rightly or wrongly, might it not also cre- 
ate the impression to the outsider that the 
church lacks sincerity if it can pass off 
synthetic bread and bogus wine while 
asking the faithful to think of it in re- 
membrance of the body and blood of 
none other than the King and Head of 
the church? 
Robert C. Campbell, 
Toronto 


Support and encouragement 

I read with interest “The care and feed- 
ing of the laity” (April Record). I was 
taken with Myth #6, “Encouragement 
and support of laypeople is the job of the 
minister.” I wholeheartedly agree that 
encouraging and supporting the laity is 
not the job only of the minister but of the 
entire congregation. I also concur that a 
significant stumbling block to offering 
encouragement and support is a lack of 
gratitude. 

When the virus of ingratitude infects 
a congregation, the necessary aspect of 
ongoing encouragement and support is 
often the first thing to go. Where there is 
no appreciation, people continue in isola- 
tion, trying to serve effectively but be- 
coming less than effective. Then, they 
may do less or do it less well, feeling that 
no one cares about how their work is 
done. Ultimately, service in the church 
begins to lose its appeal and it becomes 
only an obligation. 

A lack of gratitude finds many ways to 
undermine the witness of a congregation. 
It takes so little to acknowledge the efforts 
of others (which includes encouraging 
and supporting one another); yet, gratitude 
makes a huge difference in the spiritual 
life of the congregation. Thankfully, a lack 
of gratitude can be easily remedied by 
merely expressing gratitude. Gratitude, 
too, can be contagious — like a virus! 

Wanda Thompson, 
Guelph, Ont. 


The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Come join us in 
celebrating our 
Bicentennial with 
a series of Sunday 
morning sermons 
featuring well- 

known preachers. 


Bicentennial 
Benes 


January 19, 2003 
The Rev Dr Martin Marty 


Professor Emeritus, 
University of Chicago 


February 9, 2003 


The Rev Dr John Webster 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Christ Church, Oxford 


March 2, 2003 
The Rev William Russell 

Minister, the First Presbyterian Church, 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


April 27, 2003 


The Right Rev Dr 
Findlay Macdonald 


The Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 


September 28-29, 2003 
The Rev Dr William Willimon 
Dean of the Chapel and 

Professor of Christian Ministry, 

Duke University, Durham, N. Carolina 


October 26, 2003 


The Rev Dr Stephen Farris 
Professor of Worship and Preaching, 
Knox College, Toronto 


November 16, 2003 


The Rev Dr Douglas John Hall 
Emeritus Professor, 

Faculty of Religious Studies, 

McGill University, Montreal 


December 7, 2003 


The Rev Dr J. S.S. Armour 
Minister Emeritus, 

The Church of St Andrew and St Paul, 
Montreal 


Celebrating 200 Years 


— A Living Heritage 


Bureaucracy | 
: is a major threat to | 
people on the margins of | 
society. John and Sue | : 
: had their government 
' assistance cut back due | 
| to a failure to file a tax | 
: return. As a result, they 
: were evicted from their | 
: home of 15 years and 
: ended up in separate | 
: | homeless shelters. We | 
' helped them sort out the |} 
_ administrative mix- HPA 
and regain their income. 
_ They soon moved pte | 
_ into their own apartment, 
_ and I was glad to have | 
helped them. But I also | 
wondered how we can 
inject some human 
warmth into an unfeel- | 
ing bureaucracy 
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to help hundreds of homeless and 
| isolated people every year, many 
__ of whom come to Toronto etl 
J all over Canada. Your financial 
_ contribution is urgently needed and 
| is fully tax-deductible. The Hall 
receives no Presbyterians Sharing... 
: funding but relies on the generosity 
of individuals, churches, church 
| groups, foundations and businesses. 
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EVANGEL HALL \ 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission \ 
since 19]3 


P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 
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Faces 


— faces and tears 


A kaleidoscope of faces encountered during a 


moderatorial year 


he laugh lines radiate out from the 

corners of his eyes. Resident in a 

Toronto boarding house and, some 

would say, broken by the world. 
Laughing as he beats out songs on an 
electronic keyboard. The room shakes. 
Other residents smile. He lives. Drugs, 
alcohol, temptations swirled around him 
in the clubs where he once worked. But, 
inside, he lives. 


We felt we performed a ministry and we 
tried to be faithful. That all should end so 
tragically ... it’s all so unfair. I have 
asked myself over and over again if we 
missed something. Honestly, I don’t think 
so.” She tried to be faithful, and the 
charges hit like baseball bats. She is old, 

but the angry fire burns. She lives. 
A peasant woman looks down at 
dusty shoes. She works 


; A pe ok a native Her eyes dance a nee ‘ i her 
ace, at a Prairie soup children. And they seem 
kitchen in the basement of because ever-hungry. She rises at 
one of our churches. She she lives three to pat the moist corn- 


speaks slowly. Of the re- 

serve, of her studies, of her 

hopes, of her kids. And of the death last 
week of a teacher whom she loved be- 
cause the teacher cared. Slow speech ... 
(Why would she ever trust me?) But the 
eyes gradually come alive. Things will be 
better for her kids — she has to believe 
that. Inside, she lives. The spirit burns. 

An elderly face set off by the saffron 
sari she wears. A tiny village in India. 
The old woman recalls her grandparents 
who wandered the deserts of the ancient 
land. Her eyes roll up as she tells tales 
told her in childhood. She looks straight 
at me when she speaks of her dreams for 
her grandchildren — children who study 
computer science in the suburb, a place 
where cows die in the field as industrial 
waste leaches into the land. Chennai 
— once called Madras — reaches out 
ceaselessly toward her. Her eyes dance 
because she lives. 

Tearful eyes and a voice that breaks 
with passion. A former worker in one of 
our residential schools. “We worked hard. 


meal into tortillas and toss 

them on the sizzling comal 
(a kind of skillet) as the fire dances be- 
neath. She’s so tired, beaten down. But 
she loves her kids and wants the best. 
“We'll lend you 300 cordobas,’ I say, 
“and there is no interest. Just begin to 
pay it back little by little. Use it to buy a 
bit of cheese ... sprinkle it over the tor- 
tillas. People will pay you a bit more. 
You'll be able to pay. And you can eat a 
bit better.’ And, slowly, after she chats 
and listens and talks about her fears, she 
begins to believe. And her head rises and 
her black eyes dance in hope. She dares 
hope. She lives. 

Faces. Eyes. They fill this — and 
every — year. I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to come to know them. They punc- 
tuate all our lives. Because the eyes 
dance and burn, they live. 

Because He lives. 


Spe Leese 
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Saying no 
to the war in Afghanistan 


Philip Lee argues that the war on terrorism does not meet the historical requirements 


for waging a ‘just war” 


y disagreement with William 

Klempa’s position on the “‘war 

against terrorism” (April 

Record) has nothing to do with 
his historical account of the “just war” 
tradition; it has to do with his conclu- 
sions. How he moves from the just war 
tradition to justify the present war in 
Afghanistan is not only unclear but, in 
my opinion, deeply disturbing. 

What lies behind the just war formula 
as developed by Augustine, Aquinas, 
Calvin and others is certainly not an at- 
tempt to justify war as such or to endorse 
violence as a solution to human problems. 
Surely the reason for a just war formula is 
to restrict war, to distinguish between nec- 
essary and unnecessary conflicts, and to 
place limits on the means of waging war. 

Klempa’s abridged version of the cri- 
teria for a just war is accurate. However, 
only the first requirement appears to have 
been met in this war against terrorism: 
“The war has been declared by a legiti- 
mate authority.” The United States, 
British and Canadian governments are 
legitimate authorities. But what about the 
other requirements? 

“Fought with a right intention”? If the 
intention is to protect North Americans 
and Europeans from further terrorist 
attacks, nothing could be less effective. 
It has been generally accepted that al- 
Qaeda is a world-wide network of Mus- 
lim fundamentalists. Its members are 
believed to hold an irrational hatred of 
the West. So how will the bombing of 
thousands of Afghan civilians lessen the 
hatred of Muslims for those western na- 
tions that dropped the bombs, killed their 
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loved ones, and destroyed their hospitals, 
roads, schools, mosques, water supply 
and homes? 

Klempa notes: “To date, it has been 
largely successful in stopping further ter- 
rorist attacks.’ On September 10, 2001, it 
could have been said that, “to date,’ U.S. 
policy in the Middle East had been work- 
ing well. The bombing of Iraq took place 
without a hitch. The treatment of the 
Palestinians by our Israeli allies had no 
consequences for us in North America. 
Placing air bases in Saudi Arabia has had 
no serious repercussions. The World 
Trade Center was still standing! But “‘to 
date” means nothing in a world of terror- 
ism. “To date” means nothing when we 
recognize that the young Afghani sur- 
vivors of American bombing who have 
witnessed the death of family members 
may well be the suicide bombers who 
kill North Americans in years, even 
generations, to come. 


Philip Lee | 


A just war must be “undertaken only 
as a last resort.’ This war against terrorism 
will not begin to meet that requirement. 
Klempa states: “Negotiation with Osama 
bin Laden and al-Qaeda was not pos- 
sible’’ He may be right. However, Osama 
and his cohorts were former allies of the 
United States in their struggle against 
Soviet aggression in Afghanistan. These 
former “freedom fighters,” now terrorists, 
had received munitions and money from 
the United States. Therefore, for old times 
sake, some meeting of the minds might 
have taken place. What we are certain of 
is that no attempt at negotiation was 
made. The claim that one cannot sit down 
and talk with murderers, terrorists and 
other despicable people is always a 
marvellous excuse for going to war. 
Nevertheless, let us say that Klempa is 
right, that negotiation with al-Qaeda was 
“not possible.” But was negotiation with 
the Taliban government of Afghanistan 
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also impossible? The Taliban indicated 
they might be willing to extradite terror- 
ists if they could be shown some evidence 
of the terrorists’ criminal involvement. 
Most governments of sovereign states 
would require some documentation and 
some negotiation. The United States gov- 
ernment refused both negotiation and de- 
lay: obey immediately, or we destroy you. 

Klempa argues that “the United Na- 
tions was in no real position to launch 
police action.” Perhaps not, but the re- 
spected military historian Michael 


A just war must be “undertaken 
only as a last resort.” 
This war against terrorism 


Howard, writing in that most prestigious 
establishment journal Foreign Affairs 
(January-February 2002), suggested just 
such a police action against al-Qaeda. 
According to Howard, those involved in 
the planning of the September 11 attack 
should have been hunted down by an in- 
ternational police operation and brought 
before an international court. Following 
September 11, the United States had the 
sympathy and the support of the entire 
civilized world that would have made 
this action possible. However, we know 
the U.S. administration had no interest in 
empowering the United Nations. And the 
U.S. administration has consistently 
opposed legitimizing any world court. 
Certainly this war was not a “last resort.” 

A just war must be “waged with re- 
spect for the principles of proportional- 
ity.” Shortly after the September 11 
attack, a U.S. politician made the state- 
ment: “What we have to do is ‘even the 
score!’”’ I don’t think that is the sort of 
proportionality St. Augustine and Calvin 
had in mind. What does “to even the 
score” mean? Because the terrorists killed 
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almost 3,000 innocent civilians over here, 
must our side now kill 3,000 of their in- 
nocent civilians over there? Even if that 
sort of eye-for-an-eye proportionality is 
accepted, this war against terrorism has 
been disproportionate. Almost 3,000 in- 
nocent citizens were killed on September 
11, 2001, in New York, Washington and 
Pennsylvania. How many have been 
killed by the bombing in Afghanistan? 
We don’t know. The U.S. defence depart- 
ment has not allowed objective reporting 
of Operation Enduring Freedom. And the 


North American media have been compli- 
ant in their lack of coverage. What we do 
know is that “collateral damage” has been 
extensive and that the indirect effects of 
the American assault in terms of starva- 
tion, disease and lack of shelter have been 
devastating. We do know that, whereas 
few children were killed and maimed in 
the September 11 attack, thousands of 
Afghani children have been starved, 
killed, wounded and left homeless by this 
war. Proportionality? No. Evening the 
score? No. Revenge? You bet! 

A just war must be “waged with a 
reasonable chance of success.” What 
constitutes success? If that means what 
the president of the United States has de- 
clared as a purpose, to get the terrorists 
“dead or alive,” the chance of success is 
not very reasonable. There are too many 
people in the world who would fit into 
what I suspect is his rather broad defini- 
tion. If it means, as President Bush also 
says, winning the struggle against “evil,” 
that would also seem to be unreasonable. 
With that goal, we are certainly in for a 
long war. If, on the other hand, success 


means ousting the Taliban (surely an 
afterthought of the Afghanistan opera- 
tion), attacking Iraq (again), North 
Korea, [ran and other dissidents, success 
may be reasonable. If success means 
te-electing George W. Bush, that may 
well be a reasonable goal. But success in 
terms of a just outcome? 

Finally, Klempa recalls that a just war 
must be waged with the “greatest possible 
moderation.” To claim that the United 
States and its allies have met this stipula- 
tion would be laughable were the reality 
not so tragic. Hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of young men have died: Northern 
Alliance soldiers, Pakistani soldiers, Tal- 
iban soldiers; but few American soldiers. 
Canada recently lost four soldiers in a 
mistaken bombing by an American pilot. 
Canadians, especially the families of those 
young men, were, of course, heartbroken. 
Well, those other fallen soldiers on all 
sides of the conflict also have wives, par- 
ents, children and friends. Those survivors 
are also heartbroken. 

Although those other soldiers have not 
been counted, they still count. They count 
from our Christian perspective because 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ ensures 
their importance. Because Christ was 
manifested in the flesh, he becomes the 
explanation of what it means for human- 
ity to have been created in the image of 


God. If “God was in Christ reconciling 


the world to himself ... and entrusting to 


us the message of reconciliation,’ then 


never again are Christians allowed to look 
on human beings whose image Christ has 
borne as if they did not count. All of 
those soldiers matter and all of those 
women, children and old people matter 
because they are all the objects of Christ’s 
Incarnation and Atonement. If this view 
of our common humanity in Jesus is 
taken seriously, how can the relentless 
bombing and the heartless invasion of 
Afghanistan be called “‘moderate’’? 

Only if we believe that the victims of 
September 11, 2001, are of a different 
quality and merit of humanity than are 
the victims of American aggression could 
we possibly believe this war is just. Ed 


Philip Lee is a retired minister of The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada living in Saint John, N.B. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


Understanding Our Future: During the past two years, The Presbyterian College, Montreal, has 
been engaged in strategic planning. The Senate has concluded that the rapidly changing and changed context of 
the culture and the Church has profound implications for the pool of potential students, the programs required, 
and the ministries for which they will be preparing. We serve a denomination confronted by serious challenges 
within a culture that is quickly losing any Christian memory. This particular moment demands faithful Christian 
witness and prophetic leadership in theological education. For this reason, the Senate adopted a report that 
recommends exploration of alternative forms of ministry, differing models of theological education, and an 
expanded student body preparing itself for a broader range of futures than the College has traditionally 
addressed. 


Affirming Our Identity: The Presbyterian College is a theological college of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and a member of the Joint Board of Theological Colleges. It is affiliated with the McGill 
University Faculty of Religious Studies and cooperates with the University of Montreal Faculty of Theology. 
The College seeks to be a centre for education and research in Reformed theology, open to students and scholars 
from Canada, the U.S.A. and elsewhere. It is committed to the Reformed tradition: the sovereignty of God, the 
centrality of Christ, the authority of Scripture and the tenets of the Christian tradition attested to by the 
ecumenical creeds and Reformed confessions. As an evangelical and ecumenical community of faith and 
learning in the Reformed tradition, it is committed to the scholarly study of the Scriptures and theology in the 
service of the church. Since 1865, the primary goal of the College has been to educate candidates for the 
ordained ministry of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. This remains a vital focus for The Presbyterian 
College. Given the changing culture within the Church and without, we are presented with new 

challenges and opportunities for theological education and leadership training. These include 

education and training for specialized and lay ministries, preparation of candidates for 

ordination within other denominations, leadership development for current clergy, and 

the education of laypeople seeking to further their Christian knowledge. 


Discerning Our Mission: “Shaping Transformational Church Leaders” 
The Presbyterian College is committed to a threefold approach to theological 
education: (1) teaching the Christian faith in the Reformed tradition, focusing on the 
prophetic and faithful proclamation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ; (2) developing 
appropriate leadership skills for a Reformed and reforming church; and (3) fostering 
spiritual maturity within a vital community of faith and learning in the Reformed 
tradition. Our objective is to influence the greatest possible number of students for 
ordained and other forms of leadership in the church, shaping leaders who are called by 


God to transform communities of faith, focused on Christ, founded on Scripture and & 
empowered by the Holy Spirit. For further information, contact: Mc Gill 


The Presbyterian College, 3495 University Street, Montreal, PQ H3A 2A8 
Phone: (514)288-5256 Fax: (514)288-8072 
E-mail: presbyteriancollege@videotron.ca 
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by Chris O’Reilly and Peter Bush 


Teams from 11 rural Presbyterian congregations take part in a project 
to train worship planners and leaders 


t the heart of this story stands a 
simple equation: 


Small rural congregations 
+ 
Trained lay worship leaders 


Meaningful worship. 


With this truth in mind, we [Chris 
O’Reilly and Peter Bush] applied for a 
Worship Renewal Grant from the Insti- 
tute of Christian Worship at Calvin Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids, Michigan. These 
grants are funded by the Lilly Founda- 
tion. Much to our shock and joy, we 
were given $9,000 US toward our dream 
of training worship planners and leaders 
in rural congregations. 

Undergirding every aspect of the pro- 
ject were four fundamental principles. 
First, we have a radical commitment to 
the Reformed doctrine of the priesthood 
of all believers. Second, we share a pas- 
sion for developing healthy and vital rural 
congregations. This includes supporting 
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the emergence of new models of ministry 
that will allow these congregations to have 
long-term futures. Third, healthy church 
leadership is team leadership. That is the 
reason we invited teams, not individuals, 
to participate in this project and why we 


laypeople to two weekend training events 
held at Camp Shalom (a retreat centre 
south of Cambridge, Ontario). Each con- 
gregational team included the minister of 
the charge. If the congregation was with- 
out a settled minister, as was the case 


“We have learned that we are capable of crafting 
prayers, etc.... We have learned why we do 
what we do when we do it [in worship].” 


“| loved this weekend ... | have learned about worship ... 
my faith has been deepened ... Thanks for the opportunity!” 


worked as a team in directing the project. 
Fourth, human beings are most them- 
selves, most the people we were meant to 
be, when we worship the Triune God. 
With these principles firmly in mind, 
we invited six rural Presbyterian congre- 
gations (it grew to eight) in southwestern 
Ontario to send teams of three to five 


— a youth participant 


with four of the congregations, a coach 
was assigned to the team. The word 
coach was intentionally chosen — indi- 
cating support and guidance, not leader- 
ship and actually doing the work. 

The congregations invited to be part 
of the project were: Belmont, North 
Yarmouth, Appin, Alvinston, Ratho, 
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‘heir play, and to play at their worship. As a result, their meanings and values are 


and their life-styles resemble a cast of characters in search of a plot. 


Monkton, Chatsworth and Dornoch. 
There were also teams from the congre- 
gations the authors serve: Watford, Thed- 
ford and Mitchell. All of these congre- 
gations are in communities of less than 
4,000 people — most in communities of 
less than 1,000 people. All but one of the 
11 congregations involved in the project 
have a local operations budget of less 
than $60,000. Participants in the teams 
ranged from teenagers through to people 
in their 60s. Sessions made wise choices 
in the teams they sent. (Elders know who 
in their congregations have gifts from 
God to be good worship leaders.) 

The first training weekend, held in 
April 2001, began with a clear affirma- 
tion of our commitment to the Reformed 


ff 


Leaders and partici 


pants in 


doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. 
The Holy Spirit has given to the people of 
God — some who are laypeople and 
some who are clergy — the gifts needed 
to lead the people in worshipping the 


— Gordon Dahl 


(Knox College), Karen Horst (Knox 
Church, Stratford) and David Sherbino 
(Tyndale Seminary) were the resource 
people doing the set presentations and be- 
ing available when the teams got down to 


“Individual congregations need to spread the word on the 
benefits of lay worship involvement in weekly services. 
We ... need to pray for the furthering of this project.” 


Triune God. On the Saturday morning, 
there were three presentations: “Why do 
we worship?” (the theology and meaning 
of worship), “Why do we do what we do 
when we do it in worship?” (the structure 
of worship), and “Being creative within 
that structure of worship.” Stephen Farris 


a workshop to train worship leaders inr 


the heart of the weekends — planning 
worship services. One of the significant 
discussions that grew out of these presen- 
tations was the difference between per- 
formance and leading worship. 

The Saturday afternoon and, in fact, 
most of the rest of the weekend was 


Chris O'Reilly (top row, far right) and Peter Bush (front row, third from right) designed the project. 
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St. Andrew’s Church, Qu’ Appelle, Saskatch- 
ewan, appreciates the value of lay preaching. 
The congregation is one of three churches 
(along with St. Andrew’s, Indian Head, and 
Trinity, Grenfell) currently being served by 
lay pastor Dennis Irving. Although the three- 
point charge covers approximately 240 kilo- 
metres, Irving has been untiring in his 
devotion to the congregations, conducting 
Sunday services and providing compassion- 
ate pastoral care for more than five years. 

To recognize Irving’s contributions to the 
church, St. Andrew’s, Qu’ Appelle, invited the 


Dennis Irving 


Presbytery of Assiniboia to hold its meeting there. Following a dinner provided 
by the women’s association, members of the presbytery joined with members of 
the three congregations and friends of Irving’s in a worship service recognizing 
his commitment and dedication. The service, which also focused on empower- 
ing the laity, was conducted by several laypeople. 


given over to the participants working to- 
gether in their team groups to plan three 
worship services that they would lead in 
their home congregations. There was 
also a panel of four laypeople who had 
been involved in planning and leading 
worship prior to coming to the weekend. 
It was important for the newly formed 
planning teams to hear from laypeople 


Year, articles on worship from a variety 
of sources, copies of the new Book of 
Praise and Book of Psalms, and a one- 
volume Bible commentary. 

We ended the first weekend following 
lunch on Sunday by offering each con- 
gregational team a scriptural blessing and 
praying specifically for each team as it 
returned to its community. Over the next 


“Our entire team has received so much — so many benefits — 
including becoming better worshippers.” 


“| thoroughly enjoyed my time at these two retreats as well as 
preparing services at home! ... | wish all congregational members 
could hear and understand that worship is a dance/dialogue, 

not something you simply sit and watch passively.” 


“,..amost worthwhile, enjoyable, enriching spiritual growth 
opportunity that | feel blessed to have been a part of this past year.” 


who were actively involved in planning 
and leading worship. The words of 
laypeople carried more weight than did 
the voices of the clergy present. All the 
clergy were impressed at how hard the 
teams were prepared to work. 

Each team was given a box of wor- 
ship resources to assist in their planning 
and to take home as a beginning to their 
congregation’s worship library. These in- 
cluded books of prayers, outlines of ser- 
vices for various points in the Church 
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five months, the teams led at least three 
worship services in their own congre- 
gations, told the story of the weekend to 
their sessions (and anyone else they 
could find) and lived out the vision of 
the project. 

The teams returned to Camp Shalom 
at the end of September 2001. They were 
pumped. The weekend followed a similar 
pattern. There were three content presen- 
tations: “Writing prayers, doing transi- 
tions, making the structure flow,” 


“Worship with and by children and 
young people” and “Contemporary wor- 
ship.” Again, the teams had time to plan 
three worship services they would lead in 
their home congregations over the next 
four months. 

At the second weekend, there were 
two panel discussions. One panel grew 
out of the refrain that was heard a num- 
ber of times: the teams wanted help in 
thinking through how to prepare and 
write sermons. So the panel consisted of 
five clergy asked to look at the same pas- 
sage of Scripture and begin to explore 
out loud how they would preach the text. 
The second panel was a bear-pit in which 
participants had the opportunity to ask 
any questions they wished. 

On Sunday, we concluded the event 
with worship and gave each team a 
Scripture passage that would be theirs 
and a Christ candle to remind them they 
were Christ’s people. We also prayed a 
prayer of blessing for each team. The 
teams returned again to their home con- 
gregations, excited about what God was 
calling them to do. 


Package given 

to worship teams 

* The Book of Praise (1997) 

+ The Book of Psalms (The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada) 

* The Book of Common Worship 

* 45 Ways to Involve Children in Worship by 
Dorothy Henderson 

(The above were provided by the 

generosity of the national church offices) 


+ A Wee Worship Book by Wild Goose 
Worship Group (GIA Publications) 

* Now, Concerning the Offering by Hilbert 
J.Berger (Discipleship Resources, 1994) 

* Asking for Wonder: Resources for Creative 
Worship by Elaine M.Ward 

* Prayers for the Seasons of God's People 
(worship aid for The Revised Common 
Lectionary, 3 volumes) by B. David 
Hostetter (Abingdon, 1998) 

+ Liturgy as Life-Journey by William Oden 
(Acton House, 1976) 

* New Bible Commentary: 21st Century 
Edition (IVP, 1994) 

* A Child Shall Lead: Children in Worship 
edited by John D.Witvliet (Chorister’s 
Guild and The Calvin Institute of 
Christian Worship, 1999) 

* a binder of worship articles 

* 2-year subscription to Reformed Worship 
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Each team developed its own style 
based on the spiritual gifts of the person- 
alities present. Some teams brought the 
sermon as well as leading worship on the 
Sunday for which they were planning. 
One team led worship at a presbytery 
meeting and was encouraged by the sup- 
port and affirmation it received from 
members of presbytery. Team members 
noted their own growth as they led more 
worship services, and their comfort 
in leading has increased. They have a 
growing confidence that God’s Spirit has 
given them the gifts to plan and to lead 
worship. 

A number of the teams are talking 
about wanting to broaden the experience 
of planning and leading worship to in- 
volve others. And some congregations 
have plans afoot to develop additional 
teams. The team members’ desire and 
willingness to share their opportunity to 
lead, their experience and their expertise 


Chris O'Reilly (left front) with worshi team. 


Ly 


is a powerful example of what it means to 
share the ministry with others. 

We are thankful for the experience 
and the enthusiasm of the participants. 
God was certainly at work among all 
who attended these events and in the 
members of the congregations involved. 
We believe that renewal — in individu- 
als, in congregations and in the denomi- 
nation — begins with worship, as people 
“enjoy God and glorify Him forever.” 4 


Individuals, sessions or congregations who 
want to know about this project are invited 
to contact Chris O'Reilly (519-243-3862 or 
corly@execulink.com) or Peter Bush (519- 
348-9080 or knoxmit@quadro.net) for 
more information or to learn how a similar 
project could be done in your area. 


Chris O'Reilly is minister of Knox Church, 
Thedford, and St. Andrew’s Church, Watford, 
Ont., and Peter Bush is minister of Knox 
Church, Mitchell, Ont. 


For further reflection and discussion 

1. Read | Peter 2:9-10. Peter calls ordinary Christians “a royal priesthood.” What do priests 
do? In what ways do laypeople in your congregation act as priests? 

2. Reflect on the closing sentence of the above article:“We believe that renewal — in 
individuals, in congregations and in the denomination — begins with worship.” Do you 
agree or disagree? In what ways have you seen worship be the spark-plug for renewal? 

3. How could you encourage more laypeople to become involved in the planning and 
leading of worship in your congregation? What major challenges would you face in 


trying to encourage that development? 


4. One of the participants in the project commented, “| have done things | didn’t dream | 
could do.”Where might God be calling you, from out of your comfort zone, to do things 


for him that you didn’t dream you could do? 


Resources 


David R. Ray, Wonderful Worship in Smaller Churches (Pilgrim Press, 2000). 
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by John Congram 


Women’s missionary organizations under various names have provided inspiration and 
education for mission and service throughout the history of Presbyterianism in Canada 


Lively Story, the history of the 

Women’s Missionary Society 

(WMS) from 1864 to 1989, re- 

ports that, in the late 1800s, the 
Montreal Woman’s Missionary Society 
secured the services of a Mme Cote. For 
30 years, she visited the French poor in 
Montreal, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant. People said she assisted them 
in their homes, ministered to the sick, 
helped those in distress and guided the 
weak by teaching “the old, old story of 
Jesus and his love.” A better summary of 
the work and vision of the various mis- 
sionary societies over their whole history, 
that began before the formation of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, would 
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be hard to find. Mme Cote exemplified 
what women of the church have been 
doing since the early beginnings of the 
church. 

Today, that work is carried out by two 
societies, the Women’s Missionary 
Society (Western Division) (WD) and 
the Atlantic Mission Society (AMS), for- 
merly the Woman’s Missionary Society 
(Eastern Division). The division in the 
societies does not indicate a difference of 
opinion or philosophy but came about as 
the result of the original division in the 
mission board that had eastern and 
western divisions. In 1987, the Woman’s 
Missionary Society (ED) changed its 
name to the Atlantic Mission Society in 


order to signal to men in the church that 
they are welcome and encouraged to 
participate in the society. 

It is not possible to describe the his- 
tory of these two societies adequately in 
such a brief article. That will be rem- 
edied, at least for the WMS (WD), by a 
comprehensive history soon to be pub- 
lished called Certain Women Amazed Us. 
It is fair to say that, in many congrega- 
tions, much (and, sometimes, all) of the 
congregation’s mission education, out- 
reach and teaching of its children has 
been done by members of the WMS. 

In early times, when women had little 
or no access to leadership positions 
in the church, the WMS provided an 
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important outlet for women to use their 
gifts in the service of the church. It pro- 
vided a voice for them and trained them 
with leadership skills. An article in the 
1936 Presbyterian Record describes the 
influence of the WMS on women: “It has 
given an outlook, a sphere of service, a 
standing in the church they never had be- 
fore, and even women who are not mem- 
bers have been inspired to better service 
and given a broader outlook through the 
impetus and inspiration given by the 
Society.” Even today, a more recent 
member of the WMS says she finds 
members of the WMS are among the 
most active women in the congregation. 

More than any other group in the 
church, the WMS has kept the church 
focused on mission over the years. 
Sometimes, it was in terms of mission 
education in the congregation. Each year 
the General Assembly chooses a mission 
theme. WMS members often write the 
material, and its use in the congregation 
frequently depends on the energy and 
efforts of members of the society. “With 
a few exceptions,’ Druse Bryan remarks, 
“it is the WMS group that ‘takes the ball 
and runs with it.” 

Throughout their history, the women’s 
societies have recruited and supported 
missionaries in Canada and overseas. At 
one point, the Eastern Division supported 
19 teachers in Trinidad. Throughout their 
history, the societies have also raised mil- 
lions of dollars to support the mission of 
the church. Sometimes, the societies put 
pressure on the whole church to respond 
to needs in areas where they felt mission- 
aries could help. For example, the WMS 
(ED) was largely responsible for con- 
vincing the church to open a Korean mis- 
sion in 1898. And during the Gold Rush 
in British Columbia, the WMS (WD) 
responded to the plea from Rev. John 
Pringle to “Send us a nurse.” In 1889, 
Elizabeth Mitchell and Helen Bone 
travelled to Atlin, British Columbia. A 
month later, Pringle wrote of their work: 
“The work of these nurses for one month 
has done more to make people believe 
we have the Spirit of Christ than a year’s 
preaching could.” 

Children and youth have always been 
at the centre of WMS efforts. Many lead- 
ers of the church received their early 
training and passion for mission through 
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Explorers, Mission Band, Children of the 
Church, or Canadian Girls in Training 
groups. In overseas countries, where 
women and children often receive little 
attention, this emphasis on providing 
them with a good education was often a 
critical factor in their lives. 

“T smile when I hear and read of the 
‘education of the laity’ as if it were some- 
thing new,” writes Druse Bryan. “The 
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WMS has been in the forefront of educa- 
tion of the laity — women, children and 
men, when they are interested. Where 
else, until recently, have laywomen been 
able to take their place as conveners of 
committees and learn to organize and run 
conferences and congresses, and to pre- 
pare and give devotions, Bible studies 
and mission studies? The WMS gives 
them freedom of expression, to view 


Above: Diaconal ministers Mary Duffin, 
Ruby Walker and Louise Gamble with 
James Alan Munro (home missions 
secretary) at the 100th anniversary 

of the WMS (WD) in The Church of 

St. Andrew and St. Paul in Montreal. 


Above: An Explorers group in St. Paul’s 
Church, Prince Albert, Sask. 


Below: Members of the 
WMS (WD) council meeting in 1998. 


Women’s Missionary Society (WD) 


1833 Earliest women’s groups formed in Ontario 

c.1841 Ladies Society formed in Montreal 

1864 ‘The Ladies Auxiliary Association formed in Montreal, later 
to become the Woman's Missionary Society, Montreal 

1876 | TheWoman’s Foreign Missionary Society (WFMS) formed in Toronto 

1884 The Monthly Letter leaflet sent to members 

1890-91 WFMS appointed a committee to confer with the theological colleges regarding 
the training of missionaries 

1897. _—_ Ewart Missionary Training Home opened in Toronto 

1898 Atlin Nurses Committee formed to provide medical care during the Gold Rush in 
Atlin, B.C. 

1903 Women’s Home Mission Society organized with the motto “Canada for Christ” 
Publication of monthly magazine The Home Mission Pioneer begun 

1914 | Woman's Missionary Society, Montreal, the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
and the Women’s Home Missionary Society amalgamated to form the Women’s 
Missionary Society, Western Division (WD), with the motto “The world for Christ” 

1925 | WMS(WD) no longer an auxiliary to the mission boards but became an 
independent organization within the church 

1965 The General Assembly agreed to ordain women 

1991 The General Assembly reaffirmed WMS (WD) as an autonomous organization 
within the structures of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 

1995 Educational staff transferred to synodicals/synods 

1999 WMS voted not to change its name 


church history from a small-f feminist 
point of view, perhaps even to re-imagine 
some of the long-held church traditions.” 

It is not accidental that, for many 
years, the prime source for Christian lit- 
erature for Presbyterians has been The 
Book Room operated by the WMS. 
Throughout its history, the WMS has 
made Christian literature available for 
people around the world. That tradition 
continues today through a budget item of 
$10,000. And both societies publish their 
own magazines — The Presbyterian 
Message from the AMS, Glad Tidings by 
the WMS (WD). 

Early on, it was the WMS that saw 
the need for regional secretaries who 
would support Christian education in 
presbyteries and synods. For years, many 
of these were both appointed and paid 
for by the WMS. Today, regional staff 
serve under the Life and Mission 
Agency, but the WMS still contributes to 
their support. 

As women began to volunteer for ser- 
vice in the church in both Canada and 
overseas, it soon became apparent they 
needed better training. Catherine Ewart, 
an executive of the WMS, donated her 
home for this purpose, and Ewart Col- 
lege was founded. 
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The WMS has provided the training 
ground for leaders in both the Presby- 
terian Church and the wider church. In 
1920, the president of the WMS, Bessie 
MacMurchy, provided the impetus for 
establishing an interdenominational 
Women’s Day of Prayer. 

In 1912, the General Assembly cre- 
ated the Department of the Stranger to 


Atlantic Mission Society 
1876 


1877 
1878 


First Mission Band organized 


Annie Blackadder, teacher to Trinidad 


The Halifax Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada formed in St, Matthew’s Church, Halifax 


First woman missionary supported by the society — 


support and help new immigrants in 
Canada. In many congregations, the 
WMS created Strangers Committees to 
offer sustained support for newcomers. 
After the Second World War, this work 
expanded and the WMS played an active 
part, including supplying workers at 
ports of entry. 

An often overlooked contribution of 
the WMS, to be highlighted in the forth- 
coming book Certain Women Amazed 
Us, was the significant contribution, fin- 
ancial and otherwise, the WMS made 
toward the preservation of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada in 1925. 

Can the WMS continue to be the vital 
force it has been in the church for so 
many years? Can it be much more than 
its detractors sometimes portray it as “the 
Presbyterian Church at tea’”? It is a ques- 
tion, as some have pointed out, that is not 
unlike that which faces the whole church. 
The decline of the WMS has been re- 
flected in the mainline church generally. 

In some ways, its own goal to engage 
the whole congregation in mission works 
against its survival. Ideally, when that 
goal is reached, the WMS would go out 
of business. But supporters of the WMS 
argue that goal is not likely to be reached 
either in the short term or in the foresee- 
able future. Therefore, the WMS con- 
tinues to have a vital role to play. 

Inevitably, some of the former energy 
that has been poured into the WMS has 


THE WORLD FOR CHRIST 


1885 


1893 
1898 
1905 


1915 


1925 


1987 


2001 


Name changed to the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, Eastern Division (ED) 


The Message first published, 12 cents per year 
Helped establish the Korean Mission 


Became the Woman's Foreign and Home Missionary Society (ED) when home 
missions work was included 


Added a social service department to the work and changed name to Woman's 
Missionary Society (ED) 


Became an independent organization rather than an auxiliary to the mission boards - 


The Message renamed The Presbyterian Message 
Opened the Home Helpers department 


Changed name to Atlantic Mission Society, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, with 


membership inclusive of men 
Celebrated the 125th anniversary of the AMS 
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been siphoned off by the opportunities 
women have today to be ordained and to 
assume other leadership roles in the 
church. 

A watershed and still controversial 
event in the life of the WMS occurred in 
1972 when missionary activity became in- 
tegrated into the national church. This 
meant the WMS no longer hired or had 
direct control of its missionary workers, 
although they were expected to maintain 
the same level of financial support. Some 
viewed this as a step forward, but others 
saw it as the continuation of a long history 
of viewing the WMS as a “cash cow” and 
little else. For them, it became the culmin- 
ation of the history of a lack of support 
and recognition from the rest of the 
church. As one correspondent put it, “They 
like our money but, on the other hand, 
they say, ‘Please go away.’” As a member 
of the AMS said, “Rarely are we con- 
sulted, rarely asked to participate, rarely 
thanked, even rarely noticed.” 

The feeling among some is that the 
close relationship the WMS seeks to 
maintain with the agencies of the church 
has not always been reciprocated. Some 
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feel this could be helped if the national 
church established a Women’s Desk. 

In 1997, the WMS (WD) voted not to 
change its name. In part, this may have 
signalled an unwillingness to change to 
meet present-day challenges but it may 
also have been a reaction to lack of recog- 


needs and issues of today and tomorrow.” 

The WMS (WD) recently hired a vi- 
brant, young minister, Sarah Kim, as its 
general secretary. She was drawn to the 
WMS, she says, because “‘it is a group 
with mission at its centre.” Yes, she says, 
WMS needs to reflect on why the society 


Perhaps the most satisfying aspect of our whole Presbyterian Church 
life, during the last eight years, has been a direct result of the 
sustained efforts of our Women’s Missionary Society. To this work 
more than to anything else can be attributed the preservation of a 


true Missionary spirit in the Church. 
— Walter Bryden in Why! Am a Presbyterian, 1934 


nition in the past and the need to maintain 
a strong voice for women in the church. 
Will the WMS continue as the longest 
surviving lay movement in the Presby- 
terian Church? Rosemary Doran, a for- 
mer president of the society, reflects 
on this question: “Survival will require 
change, and change is painful. I think 
there is still a role for the WMS to play 
in the life of the church, but that role 
needs to be redefined in terms of the 


y midlife 
tionships, 
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is not attracting younger women, but that 
is also a question the whole church must 
ask. Meanwhile, she adds, it is amazing 
that such a large lay group survived 
throughout the history of the church on 
its own initiative, often without much 
recognition. It is something to recognize 
and to celebrate. “It’s a success story that 
is kind of unique in the church, don’t you 
think?” she asks with a wry smile. I am 
not about to argue. [9 
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Keyboard skills required, 
organ skills preferred 


Send application before July 31st, 2002, to: 


Donald Wilkie, Convener 
Search Committee 

The Church of 

St. Andrew and St. Paul 
3415 Redpath Street 
Montreal,Québec H3G 2G2 
(514) 342-3431 

For more information: 
www.standrewstpaul.com 


The Church of 
St Andrew and St Paul 


God 


by Doug Fee 


ve the 


A Canadian Presbyterian shares his feelings as a guest at the Queen Mother's funeral 


t could have been a funeral service in 

any small Canadian church. Well- 

known hymns, such as “Immortal, in- 

visible, God only wise” and “Unto 
the hills around,” and the reading from 
Ecclesiastes 12 were all familiar and 
have been used in services for friends 
and family. They were also favourites of 
Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother and were included in her funeral 
service at Westminster Abbey in London 
on April 9. 

Lining the streets of London outside 
the Abbey, hundreds of thousands of 
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mourners paid their respects to the most 
loved member of the Royal Family. 
Inside the Abbey were 2,200 guests, in- 
cluding European royalty, heads of state, 
members of British nobility and common 
folk like me. 

My invitation to attend the funeral was 
delivered by telephone on April |. It was 
with considerable surprise that I received 
the call and was told Her Majesty had in- 
structed that representatives of various 
charities and organizations she was 
involved with be invited to attend her ser- 
vice, and I was included. Would I accept 


the invitation? To say I was shocked 
would be an understatement. 

The Queen Mother had a lifelong asso- 
ciation with Aberdeen Angus cattle. She 
maintained a herd of her own and had 
been royal patron to the Aberdeen Angus 
Cattle Society for more than 65 years. She 
made a special trip to Canada in 1985 to 
open a forum of Angus breeders from 
around the world. While here, she took an 
active interest in the cattle on display and 
impressed many with her knowledge. She 
later imported a Canadian bull for use in 
her own herd in Scotland. 


Kathleen and Doug Fee 
with the Queen Mother. 
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Her Majesty, Queen 
the Canadian Angus Association. 

While visiting Angus breeders in 
Scotland in 1999 with the president of 
the Canadian Angus Association and my 
wife, Kathleen, we were privileged to re- 
ceive an unexpected invitation from Her 
Majesty to visit her herd “and to stay for 
tea in the castle.” She was a most gra- 
cious host and served us herself. Con- 
versation was amazingly easy as she 
questioned us about Canada. She shared 
many anecdotes about her trips to 
Canada, illustrating her fondness for our 
country and our people. After offering 
Kathleen a tour of “my little castle,’ she 
asked for a camera so we could take 
some souvenir photographs. Needless to 
say, they have become precious photos. 

On the occasion of the Queen 
Mother’s 100th birthday, the Canadian 
Angus Association shipped a two-year- 
old Canadian-bred heifer as a gift. She 
invited Kathleen and me, and two other 
Canadian couples, to travel to the Castle 
of Mey for dinner and to present the an- 
imal formally. We were pleased when 
she examined the heifer, actually touch- 
ing it. She described it as the best birth- 
day gift she had received. 

These thoughts, plus the esteem I had 
for this remarkable woman, were in my 
mind as I saw the outpouring of respect 
for her on the streets of London. When I 
placed a Canadian flag and a black 
ceramic calf, made in Collingwood, 
Ontario, among the floral tributes outside 
Clarence House, there was a small ap- 
plause. One of a group of men watching 
commented it was appropriate because of 
how much she loved her Angus cows. 

The funeral itself was pomp and 
pageantry as only the British can provide. 
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izabet the Queen Mother examines her 100th birthday gift from 


The invited guests were all seated by 
10:30 a.m., an hour before the service. 
We were each given an order of service 
and formal schedule. With all the digni- 
taries and important guests, I expected to 
be seated in the back row of the balcony. I 
was astounded to be escorted to a front- 
row Seat in a section the media had classi- 
fied for close friends and associates. 

From my privileged position, I saw 
several touching moments, reminding me 
that, although this was the funeral of a 
queen, she was also a well-loved mother 
and grandmother. The arrival of the 
Queen was poignant. She was greeted by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and, then, 
she walked down that long aisle alone to 
take her place. Other members of the 
Royal Family followed in a tightly knit 
group around the flag-draped coffin. 
Many of our hearts went out to Prince 
Charles, walking solemnly and strug- 
gling visibly with his emotions. 

The service, with its simplicity and 
traditional values, was moving. The 
Dean of Westminster and, later, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury spoke of a woman 
of faith whom they knew personally. 
During the eulogy, the archbishop told of 
the place Westminster Abbey held in the 
Queen Mother’s life. It was there she had 
come as a bride, where she had been 
crowned Queen with King George VI, 
where her husband’s funeral took place 
and where her daughter had been 
crowned Queen Elizabeth II. He con- 
trasted the regal surroundings with her 
common touch and described her as a 
woman who could engage any person in 
conversation and make that person feel 
special. I found myself nodding in agree- 


ment. Looking around, I saw almost 
everyone else doing the same. 

The “Last Post” and “Reveille” pro- 
vided another inspirational moment, 1l- 
lustrating the power of music. It was also 
a fitting salute for a woman who stood so 
firm and provided such a strong example 
during the Second World War. And she 
continued to retain much respect from 
the military. 

As at all funerals for those we respect, 
we each reviewed our memories as the 
coffin was carried down the aisle and the 
family slowly exited the great church. 
We were grateful for the Queen Mother 
and that we had been privileged to share 
a little of her long life. I took special 
memories from her service that will al- 
ways remain with me. This great woman, 
known around the world, found strength 
in her faith and solace in the Scriptures 
as so many of us do. 9 


Doug Fee is the chief executive officer of the 


Canadian Angus Association, a former MP for 
Red Deer, Alberta, and a member of West- 
minster Church in Calgary. 


The Dumps 


Osvel takes us to two cities. 

We have been to El Dompe before, 
hellscape of smoking trash, 

green, tissue-clogged water, 

swirl of wing as birds scavenge, 

and humans hug the landscape, 

mine it with purposeful motion 

like a beach writhing with newly 
emerged crabs making for water. 

The second is better. A real school. 
Small jobs. Barrels of water. 

Streets of dust blowing, but streets. 
Lace curtains draped behind the pulpit 
and a light jerry rigged with a jumper 
cable. Rows of homemade benches. 
Men and women come out to shake 
our hands, show us their homes, a room, 
or two, a fire for cooking on the ground, 
ten, perhaps, to a room.A place of hope. 


We left, of course, and they didn't. 

We say we will return. Do something. 
My tiny brain holds many such places, 
many such promises, yet ever | hold tight 
to my rope, gift of Ariadne, the one 

busy positing a way out. 


— Carol Hamilton 
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(* Degree only) 


Sean Foster, 

BA 
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First, 

Collingwood, ON 


Malcolm lan MacLeod, 
BA, M.Ed. 

Home congregation: 
Chedoke, 

Hamilton, ON 


General 
Assembly 
Certificate 


DipCE 


Amanda Birchall, 


Home congregation: 
Calvin, 
Kitchener, ON 


BJ, DCS 

Home congregation: 
St. Andrew’s Hespeler, 
Cambridge, ON 


Lee Ann McKenna*, 
BA 

Home congregation: 
Beaches, 

Toronto 


Home congregation: 


Bethel, 


Sydney, NS 


Catherine Jessie 
Margaret Campion, 
BA, EMCA 

Home congregation: 
Chedoke, Hamilton, ON 


Anne-Marie Jones, 
B.Sc. 
Home congregation: 


Church of the Redeemer, 


Deseronto, ON 


Travis, 

BA 

Home congregation: 
Knox, Oakville, ON 


Master 


Theology 


Sumi Jeung, 


BA, MAMS, M.Div. 
Home congregation: 


Rosedale, 
Toronto 


sit 
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Wes Chang, 

BA, MTS 

Home congregation: 
Trinity Mandarin, 
Willowdale, ON 


i 
Isabel Kim*, 
BA 
Home congregation: 
Toronto Korean 
Evangelical, Toronto 


Mi-Weon Yang*, 

BA 

Home congregation: 
The East Faith Korean 
Church, Mississauga, ON 


Doctor 
of 


Theology 


John Gregory 
Davidson, 

B.Sc., B.Ed. 

Home congregation: 
Knox, Manotick, ON 


Michael Koslowski, 
BA 

Home congregation: 
St. Andrew's, 
Whitby, ON 


Doctor 
of 
Philosophy 


(From University of 
St. Michael’s College) 


Bang Sik Oh, 

(No photo available) 
B.Sc., MA, M.Div., TAM, PhD 
Home congregation: 
Rosedale, Toronto 


Jeong Woo Joshua Kim, 
BA, M.Div., ThM 

Home congregation: 
Peniel Korean, 

Willow Grove, PA 
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Master of Divinity a 4 24 CAMP 
and | v > "| | 
College Diploma a: “= 4 COLUMBIA 
Friendships Forever 


Learning for Life 


Michael Henderson, Marilyn MacDonald A Personal Warm 
BA, B.Th. Savage, y 


Home congregation: B.Mus., MTS and Cosy Camp 
Bethel, Home congregation: Environment 


Scotsburn, NS Grace, Orleans, ON 
Strong Christian 


Diploma in Ministry College Community, come 
and College Diploma Diploma and be a par t! 
7 : s ~\ Thetis Island, BC 
VOR 2Y0 


www.campcolumbia.com 


1-866-946-3751 


Gabriel Jawad Jaouni, Patrick Voo, Nancy Bettridge, 
BA, MAR, STM BA, M.Div., STM M.Div. 

Home congregation: Home congregation: Home congregation: 
The Church of St.Andrew Tweedsmuir Memorial, Trinity, 

and St. Paul, Montreal Orangeville, ON Amherstview, ON 


_ Vancouver School of Theology St. Andrew's Hall 


i in conjunction with 
Master Certificate Master Vancouver 


of in of School of Theology 
Divinity Theological Study Theology invites applications 
for the position of 
Dean of St. Andrew’s Hall and 
Director of Denominational 
Formation (Presbyterian) at 
VST starting July 1, 2003. 


Deadline for Applications 
is August 31st 
. io | to the Convener of the Board 
Theresa Elizabeth Jin Hyuk Thomas Kim, Richard Earl Sand, Charles Burns 
MacDonald-Lee, BA, M.Div. BA, M.Div. St. Andrew’s Hall 
BA Home congregation: Home congregation: 6040 Iona Drive 
Home con tion: S K : St. Andrew’s, 
gregation urrey Korean ew's Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 


Glencoe, Surrey, BC New Glasgow, NS 
Glencoe, ON charlesburns@dccnet.com 
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Outreach that begins with 
the bare boards 


A congregation builds a quarter-inch pipe-line to youth 


alvin Church, Abbotsford, British 

Columbia, had an overhead prob- 

lem. It wasn’t. a problem of unpaid 

bills. Nor was it one of bats in the 
belfry. No, Calvin’s problem was skate- 
boarders using its roof as a kind of 
launching ramp. 

Although, in retrospect, itmight seem 
obvious, the skateboarders provided an 
unexpected answer to a question that had 
been puzzling the congregation: how to 
begin a youth outreach program. Within 
a year, several skateboard ramps were 
purchased, built or donated, including: 
a funbox, a table top, two kickers and a 
quarter-inch pipe (you’ll have to ask 
some skateboarders — the ones who 
appear to be oblivious to pain). The con- 
gregation realized that by providing a 
safe environment for skateboarding and 
other activities such as basketball, street 
hockey, rock climbing, barbecues, swim- 
ming and indoor games, the church was 
also providing an opportunity for young 
people to talk about God. 

Not surprisingly, the most popular 
event is Skateboard Night. All the ramps 
are made available and a local Panago 
Pizza franchise contributes the perfect 
accompaniment to skateboarding — free 
pizza. That combination has drawn 
groups of more than 20 boarders plus by- 
standers. During breaks (in the action, 
not bones), topics relevant to youth are 
discussed. Reference is made to God’s 
will for their lives, an illustration is pro- 
vided and, perhaps, a short passage is 
read from the Bible. For Del Cunning- 
ham, youth worker at Calvin Church, the 
blessing in these discussions is in hearing 
the young people’s “well thought-out 
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questions and answers, seeing their 
smiles and hoping they will seek God 
more at some point in the future.” 
Cunningham can see the difference 
the outreach program is making. He sees 
it when he walks through the neighbour- 
hood and young people stop to talk to 


him about the good and the not so good 
things in their lives. Some youth come 
from single parent families, have little 
money and no means of transportation 
other than their trusty skateboard or a 
bike. Sometimes, an invitation to attend 
Calvin’s youth group can create hope for 
better things to come. 

Cunningham remembers a particu- 
larly serendipitous moment that came on 
an evening that began with disappoint- 
ment. Discouraged by having to cancel 
plans to finish a video project with some 
young people from Calvin, he walked to 
the church (“dragging my heels’) only to 
find several skateboarding enthusiasts 
using the ramps in the parking lot. Sens- 
ing a different opportunity for the video 
camera, he recorded their stunts for close 
to an hour. Then, opportunity knocked a 
second time — he discovered the TV and 
VCR had been left in the church board- 
room. Soon, he and the young boarders 
were sitting in comfortable chairs, cheer- 
ing and laughing over each other’s man- 
oeuvers. For some, it was their first time 
inside a church. 

As with all successful outreach pro- 
grams, the benefits of Calvin’s project 
have been two-way. According to Cun- 
ningham, the project has “turned on the 
light of our faith.” “A new way of sharing 
the gospel has energized parents, volun- 
teers, pastors and youth to do more than 
they’d otherwise do.” And a church park- 
ing lot has become a small refuge from 
the pace of city living and the boredom 
of a concrete curb. 4 


From a report by Del Cunningham, youth 
worker at Calvin Church, Abbotsford, B.C. 
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; the year was 1947. Laid waste by World War II, ‘Burope 
was hungry. Canadian Presbyterians responded by 
collecting food: and clothing to send over- 
eas, and opening tHeir ¢ doors to refugees. 
: Today, Presbyterian World 
Service & Development looks 
back at fifty-five years of _ 
expressing Christ's com- 
passion as our church's 
arm of emergency relief, 
refugee service and com- 
munity development 
throughout the world. 


"All who believed were together 
and had all things in common; 
they would sell their possessions 
and goods and distribute the 
proceeds to all, as any had 
need. Day by day, as they 
spent much time together in the 
temple, they broke bread at 
home and ate their food with 
glad and generous hearts, 
praising God and having the 
good will of all the people. 
And day by day the Lord added 
to their number those who were 
being saved." 
Acts 2:44-47 NRSV 


In those 55 years the 
name has changed five 
times. PWS&D has grown 
from an ad hoc committee 
with staff seconded from 
other departments, to a stand- — 
ing committee with five full-time — 
employees. Funds have always 
been raised through special appeals to congregations and individu- 
als, over and above the General Assembly budget. Since 1947 
Canadian Presbyterians have raised over $30 million dollars for over- 
seas development and emergency relief. The history is one of faith- 
ful and consistent application of the biblical principles of compas- 
sion, doing justice, and loving our neighbour. Today PWS&D is a 
vital part of the life and mission of our denomination, as Christ uses 
us to respond to the needs of His people. 


As recorded in Acts 2:44-47, the early Christians "had all things in 
common" and shared their possessions "as any had need." This same 
spirit of recognizing our common humanity and shared suffering is a 
tremendous strength of our church as we work with partners around 
the world. We truly do experience "the goodwill of all the people." 
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Richard Fee, Director Cover Photo: Peter Williams 
WwcC'Sierra Leone 
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In 2001 PWS&D raised over $2.9 million for 
- development and relief programs, and an addi- 
tional $3.3 million for our Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank programs. The response from congrega- 
tions and individuals has been remarkable, b 
what is even more remarkable is what our p 
ners have accomplished with those funds. 


Our partners drilled boreholes and dug shallow © 

wells to provide clean water for remote rural _ 

communities. They helped youth go to school 

and empowered entrepreneurs to start small. 

businesses. Their community health programs 

reduced the incidence of diseases. Seeds, tools, | 

and sustainable agriculture programs helped com- 

munities struggling with food security. Ambitious church educa- 
tion programs helped slow the spread of HIV/AIDS. 


-PWSED helped communities recover from floods, drought, hurri- 


canes and typhoons. Food distributions were organized for com- 
munities experiencing famine conditions. 

We provided food, water, and places of 

safety to refugees and people internally 

displaced by war and conflict. We provided © 

food and housing to the survivors of earth- 

quakes. 


Working ecumenically we addressed com- 
plex issues related to human rights, eco-. 
nomic justice and refugees, and supported ~ 
_ civil society, democracy and peace-build- ~ : 
_ ing programs, often in countries where we 
do not have ¢ our own particy | or programs. 


Behind the financial foto. third are many stories of remarkal 
courage, drama, and human resourcefulness in the face 0 


will see how the gospel of Ch: 


This is an abridged version of PWS&D's Wmmeebmecrettercliaie 
report in The Acts and Proceedings 
of the 128th General Assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Statement of Revenue and Expenditures 
December 31, 2001 


Undesignated contributions 
Designated contributions - emergency relief 
Designated contributions - projects 
anadian International Development Agency. (CIDA) y 444, 800 
Government of the Province of Saskatchewan : oe 4216 
> Other income 4 33 a4) 898 of 65 
ye 2,878,464 2,457,921 


Expenditures : 
Disaster, Relief, and Rehabilitation 7926358 _st,158:930 4+ 
CIDA/PWS&D Overseas Program ") o23452 822,513" 

- Presbyterian constituency funded projects = . 966,002 151,210 

~ Memberships, Partnerships, Coalitions 4 248,042 "he 76325 
Resource, Communication, Promotion, Grants 88,139 ae 80,240 
Program Support. SL a 117,875 
Administration rite 161,634 | 
: ; fe 3,103,988 2,953, 240 


Excess of expenditures over revenues i ee 
for the year j : (225,524) (495,319) 


Note: Excess of expenditures over revenue in 2000 
-and 2001 were covered by surpluses from previous years. 


PWSE&D & 
PRESBYTERIANS SHARING... 
While PWS&D receives 


2% Development q 2% Administration no financial support 


3. 8% Program Support from Presbyterians 
Sharing. .. these two 


arms of the Church 
_- 8% Coalitions work closely together. 
PWS&D funds overseas 
partners’ relief and 
development programs. 
Funds from Presbyterians 
Sharing... support PCC 
mission personnel 
seconded to overseas 
partners. 


2001 EYSSD Expenditures 


y2 8% Communication 


ivingstonia’s water and sanitation projects are improv- 
life and health in porpo Malawi. A pines program is. 


With PWS&D's support, Blantyre Syn 
provided care for over 800 children 
through seven community-basec 
orphan care centres and provi 

orphan families with food r. 

and housing. Orphans were 

linked with local business 

where they apprenticed 

trades like welding, tailo 

ing, and small appliane 

repair. Small, no-intere: 

loans helped orphans a 

guardians run small bu 

nesses. Many graduate: 

the Development throug 

Literacy Program have _ 

gained wage employment 

and assumed leadership posi 

tions in the community and 
church. The Church & Society Program 
congregations contribute to building a demo- 
cratic culture in Malawi. 


One of the 


new houses 
built for an 
orphan family 
by Blantyre 
Synod 


Prior to September 11, PWS&D was already sup- 
porting relief programs in Afghanistan through 
Action by Churches Together (ACT) and the 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank (CFGB). Following 
_ September 11, these partners helped provide food, 
water, and emergency shelter for the refugees and 
internally displaced people created by the military 
crisis. They are now also working on basic rehabilita- 
tion projects which include food-for-w 
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As PWS&D entered 

the year 2002, we 

helped churches 

Photo: Thomas van Kampen/ACT ——— after tie 
‘ eruption of Volcano 

go which devastated Goma 


Many people sought refu 
churches, which were | 


a bed 


ALS 2 oD 
Lang/ACT 


The Presbyterian Church of 


Ghana is helping differently-able 
persons learn skills that will 
increase their ability to actively 
participate in society through th 
Garu Rehabilitation Centre. Th 
centre also educates commur 
ties on special needs and 
dispels myths about 

disabilities. _ 


ssbyterian 
Church of East Africa in Kenya 
train community educators on how 
to prevent the spread of HIV/AIDS. 


The Africa Inland Church of 
Tanzania's Integrated Commut 
Seed Program is providing farr 
ers with improved sorghum 
seeds, building water reser- 
voirs for rainwater and help 
ing villages establish seed 
banks to conserve seeds fo 
times of drought. 


Vlorth Korea 


PWS&D and the CFGB distributed lentils to 
hospitals, schools and vulnerable families in 
North Korea. In collaboration with the 
Mennonit Central Committee PWS&D also 
help ood production by provid- 
ooperative Farm with plas- 


adult litera- 
cy, and 
tutoring fo 
children. 


ness training. Mayan 
women increased their — 


independence through lit- 


eracy Classes and work- 
shops on embroidery, tai- 
loring, and pig farming 
with help from Mayan 
Presbyterials. 


El Saluador 


Both The Institute for Women (IMU) 
and The Federation of Baptist 
Churches in El Salvador (FEBES) 
were involved in extensive relief 
and rehabilitation work after earth- 
quakes devastated communities. 
PWS&D helped them build earth- 
quake resistant houses for families 
who had lost their homes. The 
Institute for Women (IMU) also sup- _ 
ported communities with compost- __ 
ing latrines, improved stoves, veg- 
etable production, community 
health, and women’s rights pro- 
grams. PWS&D helped strengthe 
FEBES' basic education progra 
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PWS&D helps TransFair PWS&D's partner, SSS 
Canada provide a sustain- Sonrisas (Smiles), (-——__| 
able income to small cof- helped cl oe \e 

fee farmers through the So 
promotion and licensing of 
Fair Trade coffee compa- 

nies. As of February 1, 

2002 the coffee machine 
at 50 Wynford Dr. proudly 
serves certified fair trade 

coffee. 


\ 
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rts a 

network of educators 
that help improve 
nutrition for children 
and expecting 

and breast-feeding 
mothers. 


Photo: Paul Jeffrey/ACT/Colombia 


respond to the events of Septe 
2001 by establishing a spe 
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bring hope and 
members and vis 


“It is difficult to express how much | was comforted by 4 ‘ 
your notes and prayers...This tragedy has 

shaken the very foundations of people’s priorities and 

| truly believe that in God’s sovereignty, this terrible 

tragedy will be transformed into a spiritual awaken- 

ing in America and the world. Your prayers are so 
important to us! | thank God for you!" 

Thomas Tewell, Senior Pastor, 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City. 


atithorized: 130 refugee~ 
"sponsorship cases for a total © 
of 304 refugees, from eleven congrega- 
tions. Sponsoring churches included: 
First, Thunder Bay; First, Winnipeg; St. 
James, Winnipeg; Scottlea,. St. 
Catharines; Stamford, Niagara Falls; 
Gentral, Cambridge; Knox, Dundas; St. 
James, London; St. James, Stouffville; “ 
First, Collingwood and 
Summefside Presbyterian 
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first indy of 
February or 
another day 
during the year. 


Diochi made 2001 a difficult s season ios some of 
the projects and farmers growing crops for 
PWS&D’s account at the CFGB. Still, 
the network of urban and rural 
e » churches joining forces to undertake 
“ “growing projects” continued to 

expand, and many projects and farm- 
,, ers were able to make remarkable donations 


| PWS&D's National Committee Raines to be 
| strength and a blessing. Highly dedicated vol- 
‘} unteers and three southern partners gather for 


twice-annual meetings. and noise teleconfer- 


for projects they initiated Ww th p partners overseas. Each ‘congres tio: 
developed the parimecships evaluated the program! s sustainability, 


Conptesminys. helped provide: Pee in El Salvador Ee 
Nicaragua, a library in rural Uganda, nursing books for student 
in Nicaragua,*a chicken farm and orchard for a® .. 

school farm in 1 the Ukraine, food and seeds for 


Let us then pursue what makes 


Romans 14:19 


OR MORE INFORMATION 
CONTACT: 

Presbyterian World Service & Development 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto,ON M3C IJ7 
Phone: 416-441-1111 or 1-800-619-7301 

Fax: 416-441-2825 
pwsd@presbyterian.ca 
www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 
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Leaving his post at Global Television and moving to a simple island life enabled 


Peter Trueman to renew his life and faith 


eter Trueman continues to be one of Canada’s best- 
known broadcasters and journalists even though he has 
been away from the post that brought him fame and 
recognition for 14 years. He had been the anchor for 
Global Television news from 1973 to 1988. His tall frame and 
deep voice made him a household friend to many Canadians. 
Peter defied common wisdom by appending a short com- 
mentary of his own insights and thoughts to his report of the 
news. Canadians applauded him for his ability to analyse issues 
in the news that interested and bothered them. Although he was 
concerned to report the news objectively, he also wanted to 
provoke people to think about 
what was happen- 
ing in the 
world. 


Peter and Eleanor 
Trueman 


Peter was influenced by his parents, both of whom he ad- 
mired. From his father, an English professor who grappled with 
the deep questions of life and who thought the church was the 
best organization despite all its faults to confront evil, Peter 
gained an inquiring and analytical mind. From his mother, an 
artist, he received the gift of sensitivity to beauty, passion and 
love. He grew up in The United Church of Canada — his father 
had been a Methodist, but his mother never gave up her mem- 
bership in the Presbyterian Church. 

Peter’s hectic life, filled with challenges and many moves 
across Canada in the field of journalism, led to his drift away 
from the church. Like his father, he valued good preaching and 
cherished good music, but the pressures of his work made it 
difficult for him to participate regularly in a congregation. Work 
became his master. 

His spiritual life was at a standstill until he was provoked to 
reassess his priorities. He hearkened to a friend who suggested 
he could live comfortably on one-third of his income. Peter 
found this to be true. He decided the crush of his job 
was not worth the sacrifices he was having to make 
within himself and with his family. He curtailed 
his workload and moved to Amherst Island, 
not far from Kingston on Lake Ontario. 
There, with his wife, Eleanor, he built a 
house, took some time to think and went 
back to church at St. Paul’s Presby- 
terian Church. It became, he says, a 
cornerstone in his life. 

Peter credits Lyndsay Mc- 
Intyre, the minister of St. Paul’s 
when he moved to the Island, 
with causing him to begin the 
_ journey of faith again. After 
McIntyre died, Peter benefited 
from the leadership of Bill 

Duffy and Barry Forsythe 
_ who shared the ministry for 
three years 

Above all others, Peter 
values his wife who is so 
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much a part of his life that he would be 
incomplete without her. Eleanor shares 
Peter’s faith journey, both inside and out- 
side the church. Peter also appreciates 
the members of the congregation who, 
like him, are struggling to find their way 
and to grow in their relationship to God. 
The Truemans take an active part in 
congregational life. They attend worship 
every Sunday. Peter is chair of the board 
of managers and produces the weekly 
worship bulletins. The church, the good 
land of the island, the slower pace of life 
and the time to think — all have granted 
Peter and Eleanor a new beginning. 
Although Peter is officially retired, he 
has undertaken several special projects. 
From 1995 to 2000, he was the host and 
managing editor for Discovery Channel’s 
Great Canadian Parks series. Recently, 
he did voice-overs on 10 programs for 
The Travel Channel. He writes for vari- 
ous journals and is open to short-term 
projects. He has, however, made it clear 
he is at home on Amherst Island and will 


not move. 


and preaching. 


Please send your profile to: 


The Search Committee 


St. Andrew’s 


Hespeler 
Presbyterian Church |p 


Minister, Jeff Veenstra 
73 Queen Street East 
Cambridge, Ontario 

N3C 2A9 
(519) 658-2652 
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ST. ANDREW'S HESPELER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


A Proud History ... An Exciting Future. 


e are a church family of about 1,000 people 
with a 146-year history in our community. 
We are seeking a caring, energetic person to 
join our ministry team, to share our faith 
vision through small group ministry, pastoral care 


Peter’s work on the national parks 
series alerted him to the complexities of 
nature and the importance of good stew- 
ardship. For example, Fundy National 
Park is in danger of losing its flying 
squirrels because it is almost surrounded 
by clear-cut logging operations. As flying 
squirrels cannot cross clear-cuts, they re- 
ceive no genetic reinforcement from the 
outside and the population will begin to 
weaken because of a shrinking gene 
pool. The squirrels are a key factor in the 
health of the park’s Acadian forest. They 
feed on a fungus that attaches itself to 
the tiny ends of tree roots, dramatically 
extending the tree’s ability to draw nour- 
ishment. The little rodents spread the 
fungus to other trees through their stool. 
So the failure of the flying squirrel popu- 
lation could ultimately mean the end of 
Fundy’s forests. 

Amherst Island provides all the re- 
sources Peter needs to enjoy his hobbies, 
all of which keep him close to God — 
walking, gardening, biking, cross-country 
skiing, boating and photography. He has 
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produced many good pictures of the 
island, which he frames and sells at The 
Weasel and Easel, the local craft shop. 
Eleanor offers some of her beautiful 
paintings of the island scenery for sale 
at the same shop. 

Peter’s interest in Amherst Island led 
him to deal with a need he became aware 
of among the men of the island. He felt 
they lacked an organization for fellowship 
and service. So he canvassed most of the 
island men and drew together about 40 
who meet once a month as the Amherst 
Island Men’s Society (AIMS). 

Peter and Eleanor are much more 
than retired hobbyists who welcome their 
children and grandchildren home on hol- 
idays. They are thoughtful, questioning 
people seeking to discern how God is 
speaking to them and to the church, and 
how they can contribute to the good of 
the community. 9 


Zander Dunn, in retirement, ministers part 
time at St. Paul’s Church, Amherst Island, Ont. 
Photo by Z. Dunn. 
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In the thick of it: 


Abraham, Isaac & a ram 


Abraham was willing to obey God even to the extent of sacrificing his son, his future 


Genesis 22:1-18 


literary masterpiece, the text is 

terse and understated as nothing 

more is said than what is neces- 

sary to tell the story. The narrative 
includes no reference to the thoughts, 
feelings or motivation of the participants. 
At the centre is Abraham, a man of faith 
who gave up his past (12:1) and now is 
asked to give up his future. 

Abraham is constantly on the move. 
He travels from beyond the Euphrates, 
plies his trade in Canaan, visits Egypt, 
deals with Hittites, makes treaties with 
Philistines, forms military alliances with 
Amorites, fights minor kings from as far 
away as Elam, marries the Egyptian 
Hagar, etc. This freedom of movement 
reflects a sophisticated milieu and inter- 
national order. 

In Chapter 22, Abraham hears the 
voice of God calling him to go to a place 
called Moriah. Although this name also 
appears in II Chronicles 3:1, it is a place 
otherwise unknown. So also the moun- 
tain of destination, with a number of 
suggestions including Shechem. The II 
Chronicles passage identifies the moun- 
tain as Zion, the site of Solomon’s 
Temple. In the Islamic tradition, the site 
is known as the Dome of the Rock on 
which is Haram esh-Sherif, “The Noble 
Sanctuary.” Channels to carry blood are 
cut into the rock indicating it was once 
the place of a sacrificial altar. 

The narrative indicates this is to be a 
test of Abraham. He is told to take his 
son, and the verse emphasizes “your only 
son,’ “whom you love.” 

The destination is three days away; 
that is, 50 to 65 kilometres. The three 
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days is, perhaps, not so much a geo- 
graphical but a cultic distance with the 
meaning “far but not too far.’ Abraham 
arose early to prepare for the journey, in- 
cluding cutting the wood for the sacri- 
fice. Then, Abraham, two servants and 
Isaac plod the distance slowly and word- 
lessly. The three-day journey effectively 
slows the story as we contemplate the 
horror of it all. 

Behind this passage there is surely 
revulsion at child sacrifice and, yet, an 
insistence that, should God have wanted 
such a sacrifice, it would have been 
forthcoming. 

Here and elsewhere, the Scriptures 
underline that Abraham had no future 
apart from the promises of God. From 


—\ 


the human perspective, there was no 
hope for Abraham. He almost lost his life 
and his wife in Egypt. He got the worst 
land for pasture while Lot got the best. 
Now, after a son was born in the hopeless 
old age of Abraham and Sarah, Abraham 
sets out on this sad journey to return this 
son as a burnt offering to God. 

Reaching the mountain, Abraham left 
behind the donkey and the servants and 
began the slow ascent. Isaac is old 
enough to carry the load of wood while 
his father carried the emotional burden 
and the (dangerous) knife and fire. Isaac 
is also old enough to observe that his 
father had not brought a lamb for the 
offering. Notice the pathos and careful 
construction of the story: “Where is the 


oy 


Photo: Guy Smagghe, PWS&D 


The first five years of a child’s life are critical to building healthy 
communities. With the ongoing support of PWS&D, Soynica’s network 
of volunteer educators in Nicaragua are working in their communities 
to help improve nutrition for pregnant and breast-feeding mothers and 


for children under the age of five. The benefits are numerous. Children 
are healthier and require fewer expensive medications and visits to the 
hospital. Complications in pregnancy are reduced. Children have more 
energy and tend to be more successful in school. 


You can help. 
Please support PWS&D. 


PWS&D’s community development programs operate because people and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 
Address 


City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 
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lamb?” And Abraham’s ironic reply: 
“God will provide the lamb.” As one 
commentator writes, these verses can 
hardly be read without tears. 

The sentences move slowly but stead- 
ily as Abraham built the altar, placed the 
wood, bound his son, positioned him on 
top of the wood, reached for his knife 
and readied it for the slaughter (shaHat, 
“to slay,” literally means “to cut the 
throat” of the sacrificial victim). The 
story is then interrupted by another 
voice, the voice of a messenger (angel) 
of God who stopped the proceedings. 
Abraham had passed the test: he was 
willing to obey God even to the extent of 
sacrificing his son, his future. 

In place of Isaac, God provided a ram 
for the sacrifice, caught by its horns in a 
nearby thicket. (The Early Church saw in 
this passage the Lamb of God, Jesus of 
Nazareth.) 

Abraham “feared God’; that is, he 
was obedient to God. Through this pas- 
sage, the editor reminded his hearers that 
God was even then testing his people 
that he might lead them to obedience. It 
is this faithful obedience that is the 
canonical interpretation of the story. 

Abraham called the place “God is 
seen,” “God appeared” or “God provides” 
— the meaning is not clear though much 
ink has been spilled on possible meanings. 

The passage ends with a repetition 
of the promise to Abraham of children, 
land and being a blessing to others. It is a 
story that continues to elude easy mean- 
ings and to challenge even the most 
sophisticated. E3 


For discussion andreflection 
* Concerning child sacrifice, see Il Kings _ 
3:26-27 and the prohibition of sacrific- 
ing children to Molech in Leviticus 
18:21; Deuteronomy 18:9-10; Jeremiah — 

7:30-31, 19:4-5. . 
+ Some promise security and certainty _ 
to people of faith. How does this fit _ 
with the above passage and your own — 
experience? 
* Compare your understanding of this pas- _ 
sage with that of the Hebrews 11:17,19. 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is interim director of 
(Presbyterian) denominational studies at 
Vancouver School of Theology. 
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ECC ews” 


Record wins three 2001 Associated Church Press awards 


he Presbyterian Record received an award of merit and two 

honorable mention awards at the Associated Church Press 
annual convention, held April 8-10 at Shocco Springs 
Conference Center near Birmingham, Alabama. 

The Award of Merit came in the Interview category for 
John Congram’s conversations with writer Malcolm Gladwell 
in the February and March 2001 issues. “Picking Gladwell to 
interview shows originality and taste,” one of the judges 
commented. 

The Honorable Mention awards recognize the value of 
humour in a church magazine and demonstrate that the 
Record does, too. The cartoon by Gruber and Denton in the 


February issue (page 39) received one of the honorable men- 
tions. The other was for, let’s say, “less intentional” humour. 
A typographical error in For the Record, November 2001, 
which began ‘Poles indicate Canadians now feel much closer 
to Americans ... ”» won the other honorable mention in the 
Blooper! category. The judges also complimented the copy 
editor’s reply (in the January 2002 issue, page 7) to readers’ 
comments about the blooper. “Ah, well,’ as the reply finishes, 
“keeps us humble and our subscribers smiling.” 

The Associated Church Press is an 86-year-old profes- 
sional association of 175 religious publications representing a 
combined circulation of more than 28 million. 


PWS&D hosts conference on North Korea 


Mf N orth Korea experienced a mild win- 

ter with little snow. This was good 
for the people but not for agriculture.” 
Kathi Zellweger, director of International 
Cooperation, CARITAS, Hong Kong, 
was reporting to an international con- 
ference on the “Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea [North Korea] — Six 
Years After the Floods.” The conference, 
held at Presbyterian Church offices April 
8-10, was sponsored by the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank (CFGB) and hosted by 
Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 
ment. Representatives from several 
churches involved in CFGB, Korean 
Presbyterian churches and agencies from 
Washington, Ottawa and Hong Kong 
attended. In her presentation, Zellweger 
reported that the end to the food shortage 
in North Korea was not in sight. “Today,” 
she said, “the food situation is at survival 
level. It is always in danger of slipping 
into starvation.” Since 1993, life ex- 
pectancy in North Korea has decreased 
by more than six years. 

Hazel Smith, fellow of the U.S. Insti- 
tute for Peace in Washington, D.C., also 
presented a paper exploring the question 
of the minimum conditions that are nec- 
essary for aid organizations to function 
effectively in North Korea. 

Since floods in the mid-1990s de- 
stroyed all of North Korea’s reserve 
stocks, non-governmental organizations 
have attempted to get food into the coun- 
try for those most in need. Prior to 1997, 
North Korea had little or no experience 
working with non-governmental organ- 
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izations. The reverse was also true. Aid 
workers found it difficult to get accurate 
information from the government or to 
be sure that aid reached those who needed 
it most. Faced with these restrictions, a 
few aid agencies have withdrawn. 
Smith’s view is that, although the vol- 
ume of non-governmental aid is small, it 
is extremely valuable. “Not only is the 
end important, “she pointed out, “but 


Rick Fee of 
Presbyterian World 
Service and 
Development makes 
a point during the 
consultation on 
North Korea. 


valuable bridges are being built through 
the work of non-governmental organiza- 
tions.’ The majority view among work- 
ers is that, although communication with 
the government and its officials needs 
improving, it is moving in the right dir- 
ection. Minimum conditions for effective 
distribution of aid will not be achieved if 
all the agencies pull out. 

Children and pregnant women con- 
tinue to be the most vulnerable. Women 
are expected to go to work as well as do- 
ing all the housework, a monumental 
task after suffering a decade of insuffi- 
cient nutrition. In 2001, CFGB shipped 


10,000 tonnes of lentils worth just under 
four million dollars to North Korea. In 
2002, it is anticipated wheat flour valued 
at over four million dollars will be sent. 
On the closing evening of the confer- 
ence, a group of prominent Canadian sen- 
ators, academics, business and church 
leaders, and other humanitarians launched 
the Canada-DPR Korea Association. 
“When Canada normalized diplomatic 
TAY ig fg Oe 


relations with the DPRK last year, it was 
in large part to support South Korea’s 
engagement policy,” said Senator Lois 
Wilson, founding chair of the association. 
“Because of Canada’s unique historical 
relationship with Korea, we have a part to 
play in reducing tensions and building 
peace on the peninsula.” 

Rev. Glen Davis, former Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church added: “Rather 
than the rhetoric of an evil empire, we 
should be trying to build relationships. 
When conflicts become entrenched, the 
first step is often getting to know each 
other again as human beings.” 
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More than 18,500 kilograms of books 


on way to Nigeria 

recently concluded book shipment to 

The Presbyterian Church of Nigeria 
(PCN), a partner church of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, is a testimony 
to the value Nigerians place upon books 
and education. In response to a request 
from International Ministries last Sep- 
tember, individuals and congregations 
contributed theological texts, nursery 
school books, and secondary school 
books — 18,500 kilograms worth — for 
shipment to Nigeria. One outstanding 
donation was from a recently retired 
lawyer who donated his entire book 
acquisition from the past 40 years. The 
books were stored at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Scarborough, Ontario, until they 
were loaded by volunteers into a six- 
metre overseas shipping container on 
March 16 

The theological texts are slated for the 
two seminaries of the PCN, Essien 


Ukpabio Theological College and the 
Hugh Goldie Centre, where there are 
more than 120 students studying for the 
ministry. As for the other books, the con- 
gregations of the PCN have embarked on 
the establishment of nursery and primary 
schools in an effort to bolster a weak 
government-run educational system. 
There have been many requests for 
books for each of these schools. The gift 
of legal texts may go to a law library at 
one of the universities. 

“We sincerely thank all the people 
who contributed to this project,” says 
Rick Fee, director of Presbyterian 
World Service and Development. “A 
special thanks goes to Rev. Duncan 
Cameron, the session and members of 
St. Andrew’s Church who hosted this 
project and contributed much time and 
energy to see it through to a successful 
conclusion.” 


Weary in walle -doing. Volunteers edad 765 boxes of books into a Nicoria: bound 
shipping container at St. Andrew's Church, Scarborough, Ont., March 16. 


Book Shipment to Nigeria 


i ) Thank you to all who responded to our request. 


765 cartons were sent, completely filling 
the ships container now on its way. 
International Ministries 
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Not identical twins 

historic Montreal church and a strug- 

gling, young Saskatoon mission are 
growing closer as they explore the twin- 
ning process developed by Barbara 
Nawratil, mission interpretation co- 
ordinator of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. “Churches asked if there were 
something more they could do beyond 
sending money to missions,” she says. 
“Tt’s an opportunity to get to know each 
other in Christian love, a synergy where 
they become larger in faith together.” 

Spurred by the program and headlines 
about past conflicts between native 
peoples and churches, David Cristiani, 
outreach committee convener at The 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Mon- 
treal, initiated enquiries two years ago to 
Rev. Stewart Folster’s Saskatoon Native 
Circle Ministry. Ideas evolved aided by 
native spirituality specialist Bruce Trig- 
ger and newsletters that informed the 
congregation. A consensus grew around 
exchanging information and uniting 
young people. 

Communication blossomed and, in 


February, Folster, his wife, Terry, and 


Rev. Stewart Folster, of the Saskatoon Native Circle Ministry, with his children, Andrea and 


their children, Andrea and Jeff, accepted 
an invitation to Montreal for four days 
of talks and services. Highlights included 
a Friday evening prayer circle and 
Folster’s moving Sunday sermon. 

“We'll learn more about our differ- 
ences but, at the same time, about the 
richness of the faith,’ Folster said on his 
return to Saskatoon. “I was amazed at the 
differences in our styles of worship. 
What we see on the surface is not the 
same as looking deeper at faith, respect- 
ing others and sharing worship.” 

“We're discovering they have much to 
offer us,’ says Rev. Richard Topping of 
St. Andrew and St. Paul. “People have 
already mentioned that it has made us 
more intelligent, more aware of how 
little we know.” Twinning is now evolv- 
ing toward sharing expertise and human 
resources while walking with Folster in 
his dream. Topping wonders if that lan- 
guage would have been heard earlier 
in the project. “Christianity always takes 
on a local expression, the nature of the 
people. Passing the prayer stone made 
me aware of that.” (Keith Randall) 


Jeff, and wife, Terry, during their visit to The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal. 


Moderator issues message concerning Middle East conflict 


Talking Record celebrates 
10th anniversary 


(L to R) Betty Worthington, Don Hazell 
and Kathryn Adams, three volunteers 
who help produce the Talking Record 
each month. 


en years ago, with a grant from the 

Experimental Fund of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, the Talking 
Record was launched. Every month 
since then, people who are visually 
impaired have been receiving a free 
tape containing excerpts from the cur- 
rent issue of the Presbyterian Record. 
Each month, volunteers from the 
Toronto area record portions of the 
magazine that are produced on tape 
and sent out by Eva Breeze, circula- 
tion manager of the Record. Several 
of the volunteers have been doing this 
since the beginning. At present, 116 
individuals or churches receive the 
tape. The magazine pays for the pro- 
duction costs (the tapes are delivered 
free by Canada Post), but donations 
from individuals or groups are always 
welcome. If you would like to receive 
this free service, contact the circula- 
tion department of the Record. 


Ml A’ humankind grieves at the tragic scenes of violence and 
death in Palestine and Israel,’ begins a message from 
Rev. Joe Reed, Moderator of the 127th General Assembly, to 
the congregations of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
“Our grief burns no less for the families of Israeli children 
killed by suicide bombers than for the families of Palestinians 
killed in the invasion of their cities,” the message says. 
However, Reed cautions that, “as we mourn this tragedy, 
we must confess our own unwillingness to sow peace in our 
own lives, families and communities.” Presbyterians, he 
points out, “are hardly worthy examples for our Arab and 
Israeli sisters and brothers.” 
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Nevertheless, that caveat aside, the message does offer 
advice, maintaining that a complete Israeli withdrawal from 
the West Bank and Gaza is essential, as well as the creation of 
a viable state of Palestine. It also points out that Palestinian 
authorities must “do everything within their power” to end the 
suicide bombings. 

The message goes on to conclude with an affirmation that 
those who suffer in Israel and Palestine “do not do so alone, 
but as part of our family. We assure them that we will not for- 
get or abandon them. They remain constantly in our prayers.” 
(The complete text of the Moderator’s message can be found 
at www.presbyterian.ca.) 
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Presbytery representatives 

express concerns to 

Talisman Energy 

0); April 15, three representatives from 
the Presbytery of Calgary-Macleod 

— Virginia Brand and Cheryl Horne and 

Douglas Mitchell — met with executives 

from Calgary-based Talisman Energy to 


With ohanks to God 


We acknowledge receipt of gifts from those people who, in their Last Will 
and Testament, remembered The Presbyterian Church in Canada in 2001. 
Their gifts totalled $1,585,401.90 to continue the church’s work in the areas 
of church extension, pensions for ministers and widows, overseas work and 
general work. 


Allenby, Jack Eaton North York, ON express concerns over the company’s 
Appel, Dayton Victor East Zorra-Tavistock, ON operations in southern Sudan. Their visit, 
Barbaree, Myrtle May Guelph, ON timed to precede Talisman’s annual 
Brass, Kathryn Virginia Montreal, PQ meeting in May, came about after former 
Bryan, Florence Elizabeth Burlington, ON Moderator Arthur Van Seters was asked 
Campbell, Mary Elizabeth Brockville, ON by the Moderator of the 126th General 
Carter, Charles Howard Penetanguishene, ON Assembly, Glen Davis, to represent him 
Chubb, Georgina Drysdale Cobourg, ON on an ecumenical mission to Sudan, 
Druce, Dorothea Pearl Eileen Kingston, ON March 26 to April 9. After he returned, 
Evans, Lelia Doreen Thornhill, ON Van Seters wrote to the presbytery, 
FitzSimons, Meta Evelyn Maud Unionville, ON urging it to get involved. 

Harper, Mary Grace Bolton, ON The presbytery did get involved. On 
MacFarlane, Catherine Louise Halifax, NS April 15, the three representatives (ac- 
MacPherson, Catherine Louisa North York, ON companied by Van Seters, who attended 
MacQueen, Jean Victoria, BC on behalf of Justice Ministries associate 
Mitchell, James Wilson Montreal, QC secretary Stephen Allen and the Interna- 
Murchison, Bernice Sooke, BC tional Affairs Committee) went into their 
Newson, Floyd Kenneth East Luther Grand Valley, ON meeting well-prepared. They spent more 
Reid, Edith Kathleen Burlington, ON than two hours raising issues surround- 
Sanderson, James Edward Frankford, ON ing human rights in southern Sudan and 
Wilson, Sarah Cordelia Mississauga, ON Talisman’s involvement. 


Although the Talisman executives were 

on the defensive, the group had a frank 

DSR HARCOURTS LID. discussion and asked some pointed ques- 

19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 E-mail: info@harcourts.com|} tions. They came away with the conviction 

Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles that Talisman does not take responsibility 

for going into a country caught in a long 

civil war and ruled by a military dictator. 

“We do not believe,” said Van Seters, “‘that 

Talisman, despite its assertions, is a force 
for good in any ultimate sense.” 


Knox College 


introduces 


The Masters in Theological Studies Degree 
(MTS) 


The MTS degree is a two-year program for those interested in studying 
theology without necessarily moving into either ordained ministry or 
designation to the Order of Diaconal Ministries. An undergraduate 
degree is required. 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 
h 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
he comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur” riverboat with 


The course can be taken part-time over a period of up to 8 years. There is 


: : : : dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
flexible scheduling and some courses will be offered Wednesday evenings. b 


erth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 
Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561- 


For more information, contact: 


Professor Stuart Macdonald, Director of Basic Degree Studies 
416-978-2791 or 
e-mail: s.:macdonald @utoronto.ca 
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other ays: 


B.C. presbytery joins Anglican and United Church leaders 


in protest over referendum 

provincial government referendum 

mailed to British Columbia residents 
in April has met with cries of protest 
from Anglican and United Church lead- 
ers and the Presbytery of Westminster. 
The referendum seeks input from cit- 
izens on what policies the government 
should follow in treaty negotiations with 
aboriginals. Land claims lodged by na- 
tive bands cover more than 100 per cent 
of the province’s landmass due to over- 
lapping claims. The referendum asks 
eight questions that cover the issues of 
whether private property should be ex- 
propriated for treaty settlements, whether 
existing tax exemptions for aboriginals 
should be phased out and whether hunt- 
ing, fishing and recreational opportun- 
ities on provincial land should be ensured 
for all British Columbians. 

Archbishop David Crawley, Anglican 
Metropolitan for British Columbia, de- 
scribed the referendum as ambiguous, 
dealing with matters beyond provincial 
jurisdiction. “It is wrong for the rights of 
a minority to be decided by the vote of 


the majority,” he said. “Native rights are 
enshrined in the Constitution.” 

The Presbytery of Westminster agrees 
with Crawley’s assessment and has gone 
on record as being opposed to the ref- 
erendum. A statement calls it a faulty 
process that subjects “a minority with 
rightful claims under Canada’s Con- 
stitution to the views of a mostly un- 
informed majority.” The presbytery 
believes that “complex issues may well 
be hiding behind what appear to be 
simple questions.” 

The presbytery also questions the sta- 
tus of the referendum, pointing out that it 
has been referred to by the provincial 
government as being both binding and 
not legally binding. A survey would have 
obtained the opinions of citizens at less 
cost, the statement suggests. 

The presbytery concludes its case by 
pointing out that a referendum being 
boycotted by so many groups and op- 
posed by the aboriginal people will not 
have the benefit of a full and fair presen- 
tation to the voters. 


Sociologist sees encouraging signs for churches 
niversity of Lethbridge, Alberta, sociologist Reginald Bibby, who has 
followed the decline in church attendance for almost 30 years, has found 
some encouraging signs for the church. In his latest book, Restless Gods: The 
Renaissance of Religion in Canada, released on Easter weekend, Bibby docu- 
ments the results from Canada-wide surveys conducted under his direction two 
years ago. The responses received from more than 4,000 young people and 


adults suggest, among other things, that: 


e 81 per cent of Canadians believe in God or a higher being 
e 73 per cent believe God cares about them personally 


¢ 74 per cent of Canadians pray 


¢ nearly 50 per cent of Canadians believe they have experienced God’s pres- 
ence, even though many of them do not attend church on a weekly basis 
¢ of adults who don’t attend church regularly, more than half say they would 


consider going to church. 


The results of his latest surveys caught Bibby by surprise. One of the most 
important trends he spotted was in the response from teenagers ages 15 to 19. In 
1984, 23 per cent of teenagers went to church weekly. By 1992, that number 
dropped to 18 per cent, and Bibby said he had expected it to fall to about 13 per 
cent by 2000. Instead, it rebounded to 22 per cent. 

“That was a tip-off that there really is something going on,” Bibby said. 
(Source: The Record Kitchener/Waterloo/Cambridge) 
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The best Europe has to offer in digital organs 


1-800-376-7199 
www.organs.ca 


{NT GEORG 
FFORATISS 
pA 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 


ORGAN FOR SALE 
Makin MT-338 
Classical Electronic Organ (1995) 
with 38 stops, 47 ranks on 
two manuals, AGO pedalboard and 
many features. Asking price $17,500. 
Available October 2002. 

Trial by appointment. For full technical 
details or to arrange a trial, contact: 
Anne West (902) 422-9446 or 
awest@ns.sympatico.ca 


SEEKING 


an enthusiastic 
Director of 
Music Ministries 
who will 
provide 
a full 
expression 
of praise 
and worship 
in music for 
a 300-family 
congregation. 


Please address enquiries to: 


Director of Music 
Search Team 


c/o Knox Presbyterian 
Church 


170 Main Street East 
Milton, ON LOT 1N8 


905-878-6066 
e-mail: 
oktbob@globalserve.net 


Presbyterian quiz #9 


Numbers 


1. The number of Presbyterians in Canada in 1925 was 
(a) 12,586 

(b) 384,845 

(e}.5 79,702 


2. The number of members and adherents 
on church roles in 2000 was 

(a) 539,654 

(b) 103,861 

(c) 200,811 


3. The percentage of Presbyterians entering the 
United Church in 1925 was approximately 

(a) 50% 

(b) 60% 

(c) 43% 


4. The country in the world with the most Presbyterians is 
(a) Korea 

(b) Scotland 

(c) United States 


5. The Presbyterian Church in Canada has one 
congregation outside of Canada in 
(a) Bahamas 
(b) Bermuda 
(c) Canary Islands 


See page 49 for the answers. 


Welcome to 


St. John’s Church 
Tabusintac, 


Welcome to 


Beaches Church 
Toronto 


New Brunswick, 


a new member 
of the Record’s 
Every Home Plan 


a new member 
of the Record’s 
Every Home Plan 
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Books shipped to Ghana 
from Quebec via 
Presbyterian connection 

plea for books from a member of 

Parliament in Ghana and the generous 
response of a Quebec community has re- 
sulted in a container of 20,000 books 
leaving St. Lambert for Ghana. Roberta 
Balmer of South Shore Community 
Partners, an anglophone help group, 
heard of the plea through a church con- 
nection — she is a longtime member 
of St. Andrew’s Church in St. Lambert 
— and began the process. 

“What began as a simple request for a 
few boxes of National Geographic and 
other magazines,” said Balmer, “turned 
into a full shipment off 700-plus boxes.” 

Among the volunteers who loaded the 
books into a shipping container were 
recruits from the nearby military base at 
St. Jean sur Richelieu, where (coincid- 
entally, of course) another member of 
St. Andrew’s, Bob Wilson, is a sergeant 
major. 

Another Presbyterian connection 
came into play when International Min- 
istries agreed to pay the shipping costs. 
(Source: St-Lambert Journal) 


A volunteer from the military base at 
St. Jean sur Richelieu, Que., helps prepare 
more than 700 boxes for shipment to 
Ghana. 
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Crieff Hills director 

resigns 

The Maclean Estate Committee has 
announced the resignation of Rev. Greg 
Sumner as managing director of Crieff 
Hills Community in Puslinch, Ontario. 
Sumner, whose resignation takes effect 
June 30, 2002, served as managing dir- 
ector of the retreat centre for the past 
seven years. 


Criticism leads Canadian 
Jewish Congress to pull out 
of interfaith group 

Canada’s most prominent Jewish or- 
ganization has withdrawn its participa- 
tion of 30 years from an interfaith 
consultation following the appearance 
of a Web site message critical of Israeli 
policy written by a church dialogue 
partner. The Canadian Jewish Congress 
(CJC) announced on April 10 that it 
was pulling out of the Canadian Chris- 
tian Jewish Consultation (CCJC), citing 
a message on the Anglican Church of 
Canada Web site as “the straw the 
broke the camel’s back.” In announcing 
the Jewish Congress’s decision, its 
national president, Keith Landry, de- 
scribed the Anglican statement as blam- 
ing the plight of the Palestinian people 
and the current crisis solely on Israel 
while saying nothing about holding 
“the corrupt and despotic Palestinian 
Authority accountable for the misery of 
its own people.” (ENI) 


Bible now available 

in Inuktitut 

The Canadian Bible Society has 
announced the completion of the first 
draft of the Inuktitut language Bible. 
Inuktitut is one of three official lan- 


BB&R 


Architect Inc. 
William O. Menzel — Director 


Church Facility Planners 
& Architect 


538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 


Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 
E-mail: womenzel @bbrarchitect.com 
Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com 
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guages of Nunavut (Canada’s newest 
territory) and the aboriginal mother 
tongue of approximately 28,000 Can- 
adians, primarily Inuit of the Eastern 
Arctic and Northern Quebec. The trans- 
lation is the culmination of a 23-year- 
long joint effort by the Canadian Bible 
Society and the Anglican Church of 
Canada Diocese of the Arctic. 


Where doI sign? 

A gift of nearly $2 million (US) has 
made leaders at the 60-member First 
Presbyterian Church in Pauls Valley, 
Oklahoma, both happy and cautious. 
Lawrence Ealey, best known for dis- 
tributing home-grown vegetables to 
members of the congregation, left 
about $1.75 million to the church in 
his will to be used for educational 
scholarships for regular churchgoers. 
To qualify, a person must be a member 
of the church for a year and have a 
75 per cent attendance record. Told by 
his attorney that some would probably 
join just to get the scholarship, Ealey 
said, “Good!” (The Church Herald) 


Slain in the spirit 

A woman who broke her arm after be- 
ing “slain in the spirit’ during a charis- 
matic worship service won $80,000 
from the Long Island, New York, 
church where she was injured. Sophia 
Reitan sued Upper Room Tabernacle 
Ministries for $4 million, claiming she 
had a “religious-bodily experience” 
during a service in 1997 after the min- 
ister placed his hand on her forehead, 
causing her to fall backwards. She 
argued the church should have had 
someone in place to catch her. (The 
Church Herald) 
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McGILLIVRAY—ARCHITECT 6) 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 


Toronto, Ontario M4G |C9 

Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com 

http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 
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COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes, and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact Ross 
King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


CURRICULUM EDITOR required by Wood 
Lake Books. Preference will be given to 
applicants with biblical knowledge, ex- 
perience with lectionary and church school 
curricula, writing and editing experience, 
involvement in a Canadian mainline 
Protestant congregation, experience in 
educational process, good computer 
skills, ability to meet deadlines and to 
work within a team. This editor will work 
out of the Wood Lake Books office near 
Kelowna, B.C., as an integral part of the 
staff. Proposed starting date November 1, 
2002, or earlier. For more information or to 
send résumé, contact: Lindy Jones, Wood 
Lake Books, 9025 Jim Bailey Road, Kelowna, 
BC, V4V 1R2; fax: (250) 766-2736; e-mail 
lindyj@woodlake.com. Deadline for appli- 
cations asap, July 10, 2002, at the latest. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Travel for 
$28 US a night for two. Call 800-881-1940. 
(www.icbbn.com). 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Burling- 
ton, needs an Organist/Choir Director for 
one weekly service. In addition to playing 
our pipe organ, duties include leading the 
Senior Choir and assisting with the Junior 
Choir and Bell Choir. Please send résumés 
to Knox Presbyterian Church, 461 Eliza- 
beth Street, Burlington, ON L7R 4B1 


ORGANIST/ CHOIR DIRECTOR (part-time) 
position available for mission oriented 
inner-city congregation culturally diverse. 
Choir consists of 30 people of mixed ages. 
Seeking gifted organist and pianist to work 
as part of a team ministry and provide 
blended worship for all ages. Experience 
with other instruments would be wel- 
comed. Makin organ with midi and piano 
available. Send résumés to: Patterson Pres- 
byterian Church, 109 Harvie Ave., Toronto, 
Ontario, M6E 4K4. Ph: 416-654-8072. 
E-mail: pattersonpresbyterian@bellnet.ca. 


THE CABIN AT CHERISH CREEK, 
Vankoughnet, Muskoka: Fully furnished, 
2 bedrooms, living/dining room, kitchen 
and 3pc bathroom, situated on 10 acres 
nestled amongst the pines and spruce 
with access to nearby lakes. August dates 
available (but booking quickly). For infor- 
mation, contact Rev. Dr. Jim Sitler, RR #3, 
Bracebridge, ON P1L 1X1. 705-645-5650 
or e-mail: presbar@muskoka.com. 


THE CHOIR SOUNDS GREAT. Find out 
how easy, affordable and rewarding it 
is to record your own professional CD. 
www. TheAudioGroup.ca 1-888-410-8248. 
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summer directory 


Knox Presbyterian Church 

315 Muskoka Rd.,N. 
Gravenhurst, ON 
Worship Service at 10:30 a.m. 
Minister: Rev. Dr. Jim Sitler 
Child Care provided. 
Hearing Devices for the Hearing Impaired. 
705-687-4215 


New St. James Presbyterian Church 
280 Oxford St. E. at Wellington St. N. 
London, Ontario 
519-434-1127 
Rev. lan K. Johnston, Rev. Donald McInnis 
Summer Worship: 9:55 a.m. 
www.newstjames.com 


St. Matthew's Presbyterian Church 
90 Douglas Avenue 
Saint John, NB 
Minister: Rev. L. Dale Gray 
506-652-3840 
Summer Worship Service: 10 a.m. 
July 7 - Sept. 1 inclusive 
Child Care provided 


Please join us as we remember 
125 years of faithful witness of 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Belmore, ON 
September 8, 2002: 11 a.m. 
Time of fellowship to follow. 
Contact: 519-367-2107. 


Visit the Presbyterian Record 
online at 
www.presbyterian.ca/record 


RESPONSIBLE & PROFESSIONAL 
REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


* First-time home buyers 
* Growing families 
* Seniors 
* Call today to arrange for a free, 
no obligation, in-home consultation. 


John Crawford, M.A. 
Presbyterian Elder 
Greater Toronto Sales Representative 
The Answer To All Your Real Estate Needs 
(416) 424-4900 
SS ||| 111110111 10001111 
ROYAL LEPAGE 
RS |||), 
Royal LePage R.E.S. Ltd., Broker 


johncrawford@royallepage.ca 


Killing 


enthusiasm 


Negativity kills enthusiasm in the church 


few years ago, on the 6th of June, 

my wife and I were shopping for 

bedding plants. We went first to 

Proudfoots, then to SuperValu 
and on to Birds and Blooms. At Super- 
Valu, another couple was doing the same 
as we were. 

She was a bright, cheerful person. He 
had a sour, grim look on his face. She 
was a few steps ahead of him and was in- 
terested in every bedding plant or shrub. 
She looked at everything with almost 


was silence. Then he said, “Perhaps you 
could go to Cecil’s and get a rose-bush 
for nothing.” 

And she replied, in a dull, flat voice, 
“And you can go to hell!” 

Nothing kills enthusiasm like constant 
objections and negative thinking. 

It seems to me I have met that man 
before. He was in church. And his views 
on spending money for the sake of the 
gospel were precisely his views on buy- 
ing bedding plants. 


Nothing kills enthusiasm like constant objections and negative thinking 


childlike enthusiasm. “Isn’t this nice? 
That would go well by the back step.” 

His response was always, “How much 
is it?” And, when he had the answer, he 
said either one of two things: “Pretty ex- 
pensive, isn’t it?” or “We don’t need any- 
thing by the back step” or wherever she 
thought the plant would look nice. 

He followed her wherever she went, 
always a little behind, always with the 
same question (“How much is it?”’) and 
always with some excuse for not buying 
it. His wife was getting frustrated and 
less enthusiastic all the time. 

We left SuperValu and went to Birds 
and Blooms. 

Within minutes, the other couple was 
there as well. And the same dialogue 
happened all over again. This time, in ad- 
dition to asking the cost, he said: “I think 
we should wait for a week or so. They 
might be cheaper then.” 

She went from the petunias, to the 
pansies, to the marigolds and, eventually, 
stopped at some rose-bushes. But she 
didn’t say a word this time. She only 
looked at them. 

He was, as usual, behind her. There 


An outreach program into the com- 
munity? “Why? Isn’t that the responsi- 
bility of the town?” 

The church school needs equipment, 
new materials and some teacher training 
opportunities. “I don’t understand what 
you mean. When I went to Sunday 
school, we didn’t need anything but the 
catechism. And look at us now.” Yes. 
Look, indeed. 

The minister needs secretarial help. 
“Why? We already have a caretaker. We 
can’t handle the expense. Maybe we can 
get some person to volunteer a few 
mornings a week.” 

And one has met the man’s wife in 
church, too. She has given up on worthy 
projects and people in need because of 
the negative reception her enthusiasm 
always received. She still listens to read- 
ings, sermons and prayers, but she rarely 
hears anything anymore. It doesn’t seem 
worthwhile. [3 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie, who lives in Sardis, 
B.C., is a retired professor from Memorial 
University in St. John’s and a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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Robed 


in God’s 


presence 


question: Some folk in our congregation think our minister should wear robes because it’s the 
“Presbyterian way.” Others think the minister should not wear robes because this makes him or 
her more approachable. Does the church have an official position on this? 


he church has no official position 

about whether or not ministers 

should wear clerical garb. A friend 

of mine wears a robe but not a 
clerical collar. Others wear both. Some 
dress in business suits. Some look as if 
they have just come off the streets after 
having played a game of catch. 

Tradition, however, has its merits. The 
robes worn by ministers go back to the 
days of the Reformation, with the black 
gown having its origin in the universities. 
The clothes of men in those days were 
a riot of colour, and it was easy for 
wealthy students to parade their wealth 
and colour in the presence of those less 
fortunate. So the universities decreed that 
all students wear student gowns, much as 
some schools today prescribe school uni- 
forms for their students and for similar 
reasons. The church took its gown from 
that background as a natural thing to do 
when many of the preachers, like Luther, 
were also professors. 

So the original purpose of the gown 
was not to attract attention but, rather, to 
be an “equalizing” factor. Of course, in 
due course, the original reason for wear- 
ing the gown in the pulpit was lost and, 
now, it actually does draw attention to 
the one who wears it! 

I like what the late Louis Fowler, a 
former principal clerk of the General 
Assembly, wrote in his A Manual for 
Ruling Elders about wearing the clerical 
collar. His comments are applicable to 
the wearing of a gown. (I should note 
that, at the time he wrote this manual, 
there were no women clergy.) “The 
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objection within the Church seems to be 
based largely upon a fear of priestly pre- 
tensions. Outside the Church it may be a 
hatred of anything suggesting the ‘holier 
than thou’ attitude sometimes alleged of 
a Minister. Or, it may just be a hatred of 
Ministers, which is anti-clericalism. Cer- 
tainly one thing is true: wearing of the 
clerical collar instead of being an intro- 


wt 


duction can be a barrier. It depends on 
who is being met. Another odd thing 
about it all is that if a Minister wearing a 
clerical collar approaches a group of 
strangers he will be greeted with much 
reserve, and has the task on his hands of 
getting the conversation back to normal. 
If he doesn’t wear one and his identity 
becomes known, he will likely be told 
that it is not fair to be disguised when 
approaching sinners. He can’t win.” 

As for me, I wear the Geneva gown 
and a colourful stole symbolic of the 
“yoke of Christ.” (I change the stole to fit 
the liturgical calendar.) I have never 
found wearing the gown has made me 
unapproachable to people. I have found 
most understand it is a sign of a particu- 
lar office in the church and that, when I 
am in the pulpit, I don’t need to be “‘ap- 
proachable.” It might even be said that 
perhaps a sense of “distance” is import- 
ant on those special weekly occasions 
when ministers are engaged in some seri- 
ous business; that is, the preaching of 
God’s Word. I am also a great believer 
that it is important to have some sense of 
dignity in formal worship services; but a 
dignity that still allows for a variety of 
expressions in worship, lots of participa- 
tion by the members, and the “informal” 
to arise spontaneously within the “for- 
mal.” Yet, there is still the sense that we 
are not together simply for a “jolly good 
time,” but that we are, in fact, in the 
presence of a holy God. 


Tony Plomp is the minister of Richmond 
Church in Richmond, B.C. 
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MEMBERS OF THE KNOX CHURCH, 
Teeswater, Ont., Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank (Cropshare) committee began the 
2002 farming season by no-till sowing its 
28-hectare project land with spring wheat 
and underseeding with red clover.Standing § 
with the tractors and seed drills are: Brent 
McKague, Clarence Kieffer, Brian McKague, 
Wayne McKague and Adrian Rehorst. 


TAKING A WELL-DESERVED BREAK, (L to R) Rev. John Cruick- 
shank, John Race and Arthur Langford pause at the half-way 
mark of the annual walkathon of St. Paul’s Church, Simcoe, Ont. 
About 30 people took part in the walk, organized by the mission 
and stewardship committee. 


A PRESENTATION OF FUNDS toward her education was made to Devon 
Pattemore, a candidate for the ministry, at Westminster Church, Estevan, 
Sask. The money is from a bequest from the estate of James (Jimmy) 
Sissons. Taking part in the presentation to Devon (second from left) were 
clerk of session Shirley Graham, representative elder Vern Becker 
and treasurer Bill McNichol. 


LAST AUGUST, REV.RAY HODGSON told the congrega- 
tion of St. Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., that if it could 
end the year with a surplus and wipe out the accumulated 
deficits of a decade, he would shave off his beard. He knew 
he was in trouble when spontaneous applause followed. 
The congregation raised $42,000 and, on the first Sunday 

in January, a record crowd turned out for the coffee hour to 
watch two “Delilahs” begin the process. 


WHEN THE CONGREGATION OF Lakeside 
Church, Summerland, B.C., celebrated its 10th 
anniversary last year, the past was an important | 
part of the present. Taking part in the service were: 77 .. mA ‘ i 
(L to R) Muriel Perry, wife of the late Rev. William | ot aoe, 7 
Perry, who established the congregation; Edna wu ' . vita. 
Reside, wife of the late Rev. Merrill Reside, the | 
church’s first minister; Rev. Lorna Hillian, who served 

twice as interim moderator; Rev. Fred Speckeen, cur- 
rently serving as stated supply; Rev. George Dobie, 
former interim moderator; and Rev.lvan Gamble, 
who assisted William Perry in filling the pulpit. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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PADRE R.E. BAKER, a Canadian Presbyterian chap- 
lain serving at the NATO base in Geilenkirchen, 
Germany, leads a funeral procession for Private Victor 
Howey, a member of the Lincoln and Welland regiment 
from southern Ontario who was killed during an assault 
at Kapelsche, the Netherlands, in 1945. Private Howey’s 
body was recovered from a battlefield grave and laid to 
rest with the rest of the regiment in Commonweath 
Cemetery in Bergen Op Zoom, the Netherlands. 


HUGH CREASER and his wife, Alice, were honoured by the congre- 
gation of Westmount Church, London, Ont., on the occasion of the 
60th anniversary of Hugh's ordination. The Creasers have been members 
of Westmount since his retirement in 1984. Rev. Michael Stol joins them 

in admiring the anniversary cake. 


a 


MARILYN 
JUNOR OF 
Westminster 
Church, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., was 
honoured for her 
45 years as a Sunday 
school teacher. She 
is pictured with Rod 
Webb, convener of 
the Christian edu- 
cation committee, 
who presented her 
with a sketch of the 
church's interior by 
the late Perry Short, 
OAA, FRAC, a former 
elder of the 
congregation. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Malvern Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., joined Harold Vanslak 
in celebrating his 90th birthday last year. 
Harold, who has served as Sunday school 
treasurer for many years, is also an amateur 
magician and is always happy to present a 
show at church bazaars and Christmas 
dinners. 


IT IS NOT OFTEN a mother and son are ordained as elders on the same day in the same con- 

gregation, but that is what happened at Orangedale Church, Cape Breton, N.S., recently when 
Christena MacCalder and lan MacCalder became members of the session. Joining the 
mother and son team are Rev. Lloyd Murdock (left) and Rev. Floyd McPhee. 


7 
ay 
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LAST OCTOBER, the Sunday school children of 
St. Andrew’s Church, St. Catharines, Ont., held a 
bake sale and hamburger lunch, raising $176 for 
the American relief fund, established following the 
September 11 terrorist attacks. 


THE JUNIOR CHOIR OF Ivy Church, Ivy, Ont., joins 
leader Debbie Brinkman at the church's new key- 
board. In the back are (L to R) Katlynne Smith and 
\/ Amber Applegate and in the front are Melissa 
Smith, Andrew Brinkman and Karen Applegate. 
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PICTURED ARE THE members of “DDG Construction” — Dave Hamil- 
ton, Gary Kersey and Dave Culbert — so called because of the main- 
tenance and installation work they do at St. Giles Church, Sarnia, Ont. 
Recently, they received certificates of appreciation for all their work 
and, in particular, for their installation of a new lighting system in the 
sanctuary. Bette Fitzpatrick, a member of the congregation, donated 
the lighting system in memory of her husband, John, and her 
close friend, Florence Taylor, also a member of St. Giles. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Grand Valley, Ont., 
recently celebrated the 100th anniversary of the church 
building. Isabelle Clark and Mary McGinnis cut the 
anniversary cakes made by Teresa Bell, while Rev. 
Brian Bridle, who received the first piece, looks on. 


AGNES BLOND, 
an active 94- > 
year-old member of 
the friendship group 
of St. Andrew's 
Church, Windsor, 
Ont., holds some of 
the more than 
20,000 pop can tabs 
she collected for the 
Brownies. 


ine 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN of St. Andrew's Church, 
Kamloops, B.C., participated in Operation Christmas Child, filling 
shoeboxes with school supplies, toiletries, candy and toys for children 


Hy ) 
in need. The congregation helped out with the supplies and other a = 
things, while the children visited the local dollar store to choose the ‘ _) | 
toys. Holding some of the shoeboxes are: (back row, from left) Brett, j | My a, 1) 
Ashley, Holli and Rachael; (middle) Lindsey and Alyssa; (front) Colton, | <_< MW) a ") 
Tim, Jesse and Joel. ys | a, a 


SOME FAMOUS PEOPLE dropped by Erskine Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., on Reformation Sunday, Oct. 28. They included: (L to R) 
Bishop Ambrose of Milan, John Calvin, John Newton, Robert Lowry, 
Martin Luther, Fanny Crosby and John Work. Each guest spoke to 
the congregation as part of “Songwriters Tell Their Stories,”a hymn 
festival mixed with drama. 


MYRNA AND KEN 

| JENSEN hosted a coffee 
hour at St. Andrew's Church, 
Welland, Ont., in recognition 
of their combined 100 years 
(50 each) of Presbyterian 
Church membership. Ken‘s 
career has led the couple to 
membership in 13 congre- 
gations, four of which Ken 
served as an elder. They 
have been members of MARIE MEARNS OF St. Andrew's and St. Stephen's 

St. Andrew's for the past 21 Church, North Vancouver, was presented with a certific- 
years. At the reception, Ken ate of appreciation by Rev.Gordon Kouwenberg in recogni- 
and Myrna presented two tion of her 15 years of meritorious service as clerk of session. 
refinished stained glass win- 
dows that have been in 

the church for more than 
125 years in recognition 

of Christian education 

and of couples/social 
fellowship. 


%. gil 


THE FIRST ANNUAL Rev. Dr. Peter C. Wotherspoon Bursary 
was presented to Brian Neilson (left), a third-year student at 1 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, during a worship service at 
his home congregation, St. David and St. Martin Church, Ottawa. 
Peter Wotherspoon served as minister of the congregation from 
1957-1984. Pictured with Brian are Carol Wotherspoon and lan 
Gray, minister of St. David and St. Martin. 
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reviews 


Three books on 
church renewal 
Reviewed by John Congram 


A New Kind of Christian: A Tale of 
Two Friends on a Spiritual Journey 
by Brian D. McLaren (Jossey-Bass, 
2001, $32.95). 


The author believes we are passing 
through a revolutionary change today, not 
seen since the Reformation. This is the 
transition between modernity and what 
he describes as postmodernity. The latter, 
he suggests, requires “a new kind of 
Christian” unlike the models we regularly 
encounter in both liberal and conservative 
forms of Christianity. These models, he 
claims, have become irrelevant to people 
who are truly postmodern. 

He makes this point by depicting the 
struggle through a series of hypothetical 
letters and discussions between a white 
pastor of a conservative congregation and 
a black high school teacher. (The latter 
turns out to be a former Presbyterian min- 
ister who attended Princeton but now is a 
member of the Episcopal Church.) 
Through their discussions, they conclude 
that the battles over the Bible, who goes 
to heaven and hell, and the superiority of 
Christianity are all issues that are both old 
and irrelevant. Postmodern folk neither 
ask these questions nor are they interested 
in them. Most churches today, the author 
contends, are reflected in “most Protest- 
ant seminaries [that] fight with vigour the 
battles of yesterday, largely oblivious to 
the issues of today, hardly thinking of the 
issues of tomorrow.” 

“Jesus,” the author states, “didn’t get 
crucified for being exclusive; he was 
hated and crucified for the reverse — for 
opening the windows of grace and the 
doors of heaven to the tax collectors and 
prostitutes, the half-breeds and, ulti- 
mately, even Gentiles.” 

The new kind of Christians will be 
marked more by how they live than by 
what they believe, more by the conversa- 
tions they have than by the conversions 
they produce, more by the extent they are 
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in syne with God than by being factually 
accurate. 

Brian McLaren is the founding pastor 
of Cedar Ridge Community Church, a 
nondenominational congregation in the 
Baltimore-Washington, D.C., area. The 
congregation is a pioneer in exploring 
postmodern approaches to Christianity. 
The book grew out of the author’s own 
personal struggle with doubt and burnout. 

This book would make an excellent 
study for an interdenominational group 
such as a ministerial association. I found 
it challenging but was left with this ques- 
tion: Does the author simply end up of- 
fering a revised form of liberalism, or 
does he present an authentic new model 
of what it means to be a Christian in the 
postmodern age? 


Mainline to the Future: Congrega- 
tions for the 21st Century by Jackson 
W. Carroll (Westminster, 2000). 


Jackson Carroll teaches at Duke Univer- 
sity in North Carolina. In this book of 
slightly more than 100 pages, he pro- 
vides a useful overview of what he calls 
the post-traditional church. We know 
these churches by other names, such as 
seeker-sensitive or seven-day-a-week 
churches, the most famous of which is 
Willow Creek Church in Chicago. 

Carroll’s depiction of these churches 
as post-traditional is helpful. They see 
themselves as jettisoning tradition in 
favour of using techniques from their 
culture and the corporate world to com- 
municate the gospel. He takes the posi- 
tion that, although the mainline churches 
cannot simply copy these new churches, 
it would be a tragedy if they failed to 
learn from them. He addresses this issue 
in terms of adapting to or resisting our 
culture, the tension between tradition and 
freedom, and the things we can learn 
from post-traditional congregations. 

This book provides an excellent intro- 
duction for all congregations struggling 
with these issues — and all congrega- 
tions should be. 


Transforming the Mainline Church: 
Lessons in Change from Pittsburgh’s 
Cathedral of Hope by RobertA. 
Chestnut (Geneva, 2000). 


This is Robert Chestnut’s story from the 
time he was called to East Liberty Presby- 
terian Church in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
a declining and greying congregation, 
through the next 10 years of struggle, con- 
flict and change. He talks about the inter- 
nal political struggles in the congregation 
as he battles to make it more relevant to 
a generation of seekers. At one point, it 
seems as if things cannot get any worse; 
but, then, they do and Chestnut comes 
close to resigning. All the battles over 
music and money that church leaders are 
familiar with are presented here in graphic 
colour. In the end, the story is one of hope 
for those who have the courage, persever- 
ance and resilience to hang in. 

Although the author would consider 
himself a liberal, he urges church leaders 
to accept help wherever they can find it 
without regard to what side of the theo- 
logical spectrum it comes from. He was 
prepared to learn from seeker-sensitive 
churches as well as from the Taizé com- 
munity. His conviction is that everything 
we do in the church should be approached 
as an opportunity for evangelism and 
church growth. 


Praying Like Jesus by James _ 
Mulholland (Harper, 2001, $22.95). 
Reviewed by Audrey Little. 


The author states in strong words that the 
Lord’s Prayer (not the prayer of Jabez) 
should be our guide for personal prayer. 
He suggests our culture of prosperity and 
greed has convinced us we deserve to 
have more, that we need only ask God 
and we will be blessed beyond measure. 
This was not the focus of Christ’s life on 
earth, nor is it consistent with the com- 
mands of our Lord. We have lost sight of 
what prayer should be. Instead of telling 
God what we want, we need to ask for his 
will and listen to how God is leading us. 
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Mulholland works through the Lord’s 
Prayer, offering new insights. For ex- 
ample, the words “Our Father” and “Give 
us this day our daily bread” must apply to 
all God’s children. We are not only to ask 
that God bless the poor and hungry, the 
rejected and despised; we are to follow 
Christ’s example and do our part to make 
it happen. This servant life-style needs to 
come ahead of filling more of our barns 
and amassing more wealth for ourselves. 

This book is written with passion. 
Mulholland says the inequalities of the 
world exist because of our greed. He con- 
victs us all. We need to examine the pri- 
orities of our lives and of our churches. 
North Americans, he says, could easily 
provide the necessities to give all hu- 
mankind a life free of poverty. This, in 
turn, would also relieve much of the op- 
pression and terrorism in the world today. 

In reading this book, we look again at 
the nature of our prayer life. When we 
do, we see our Lord is leading us to be- 
come a servant people, living lives of 
compassion and love. This should be the 
commitment of every Christian. 

This is a great little book. 


Audrey Little is a member of Knox Church in 
Sundridge, Ont. 


Book briefs 


The Confessions of St. Augustine 
extracts selected and translated by 
Caroline White (Eerdmans, 2001). Nar- 
rative, colourful anecdotes and poetry 
from the Confessions illustrated with 
beautiful illuminated manuscripts from 
the British Library. 


Holy Writ: A Writer Reflects on 
Creation and Inspiration by K. D. 
Miller (The Porcupine’s Quill, 2001). 
Canadian writer K. D. Miller examines 
the creative and spiritual side of her life 
in a series of unorthodox and sometimes 
hilarious sketches. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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The congregation of 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 


Pictou, Nova Scotia 


www. geocities.com/Athens/8075/profile02.htm 
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150th Anniversary 
Ratho Presbyterian Church 
Ratho, Ontario 


Sunday, September 8, 2002 
Church service — 2:30 p.m. 
Evening Musical Service — 7:00 p.m. 


Everyone Welcome! 
Light Refreshments 
For more information, contact: 
519-454-8731 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION COORDINATOR 
PASTORAL CARE 


First Presbyterian Church, Chatham, Ontario 
(Immediate Full-Time Position) 
Work with all ages to enhance Christian 
education programs 
Provide support in pastoral care, 


community outreach and worship 


To learn more about this exciting opportunity, 
please contact: 
Robert Fletcher 
42 Algonquian Dr. 
Chatham, ON, N7M 5Y2 
(519) 351-0927 


r.fletch@sympatico.ca 


E-mail: info@crownex.com 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 
CROWNEX Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 


seeks a new Minister 
to provide the spiritual leadership 
to guide us toward our 
bicentennial anniversary. 
Proudly situated in the birthplace 
of New Scotland, we possess a 
history dating back to 1822. 


If you feel called to respond 
to our need, please contact our 
Interim Moderator: 
Rey. Dr. Donald W. MacKay 
226 Oak Street 
New Glasgow, NS B2H 4H2 
dwmackay.atspcc@ns.sympatico.ca 


GOLDEN JUBILEE TOUR 


ENGLAND & SCOTLAND 
August 11 - 22, 2002 


Come join us on this once in a lifetime tour of 
Royal Britain, in the year that we celebrate the 
50th anniversary of Her Majesty’s Accession. 


England 
Entrance to Hampton Court, Kensington 
and Buckingham Palaces, Windsor Castle, 
Frogmore House, Althorp House & Gardens 
(including memorial to the Princess of Wales), 
Sandringham House (winter Royal residence), 
Harewood House and much more. 


Scotland 


Palace of Holyrood House, Glamis Castle, 
The Royal Military Tattoo. 


PRIVATE DINNER RECEPTION ONBOARD 
THE ROYAL YACHT BRITANNIA 


CELTIC ODYSSEY 
September 5 - 20, 2002 
Escorted by Alastair & Marion McCallum 
This splendid 16-day programme takes us back 
through the centuries of Celtic Christian and 
cultural history in both Ireland and Scotland. 
What better time of year to visit these countries! 


For information and reservations, phone: 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
#201-1669 Bayview Ave. Toronto, ON M4G 3C1 
(416) 482-1980 Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 
Fax 416-482-6416 
Email: info @christiantours.ca 
www.christiantours.ca 


Wwww.crownex.com 
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DEATHS 
LEWIS, REV. CHESTER HENRY MORRIS, BA, BD, 
MA, M.Th., went to be with his Lord on 
March 14, 2002, in his 82nd year. 

Chester Lewis was born in Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, and graduated from Sydney Acad- 
emy. His post-secondary education began 
with studies at Toronto Bible College where 
he met his wife, Vera Herman, a native of 
Stratford, Ontario. Chester completed un- 
dergraduate studies at Dalhousie Univer- 
sity and went on to graduate from Knox 
College, University of Toronto and Prince- 
ton Seminary. 

He was ordained into The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada at North River Church, 
Cape Breton. His mission year was spent in 
the pastoral charge of Indian Brook/French 
River, Cape Breton, and his next pastorate 
was in Atwood, Ontario. Following service 
in Atwood, Chester received a call to serve 
as assistant minister with The Rev. Dr. Finlay 
Stewart at St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, Ontario, 
thus beginning a long-standing relation- 
ship with that congregation. 

Rev. Chester Lewis taught philosophy at 
Waterloo Lutheran University (now Wilfrid 
Laurier University) but continued his affilia- 
tion with St. Andrew's throughout his 
tenure. In the early 1980s, Chester and Vera 
moved east to Chester's native and beloved 
Cape Breton Island, while their three sons, 
Layne, Calvin and David, pursued careers 
and further education in Central Canada. 
While in Cape Breton, Chester served the 
pastoral charge of Boularderie and taught 
philosophy at the University College of 
Cape Breton. In 1985, Chester returned to 
St. Andrew's, Kitchener, to assist The Rev. Dr. 
Grant R. MacDonald until his retirement. 
Following his official retirement, however, 
Chester was called on two further occa- 
sions to assist at St. Andrew's and, so, “re- 
tired” a total of three times before finally 
stepping down from service in the 
ordained ministry. 

A consummate theologian and avid 
fisherman, Chester will be long remem- 
bered and admired for his wisdom and 
compassion, his charming and endearing 
humour, and his dedication to the life of 
the church. 

St. Andrew’s Church, in particular, owes 
Chester Henry Morris Lewis a great debt of 
gratitude. A further legacy of his life and 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, graduations, baptisms and th 

reception of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is $1 per word or $50 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST, - 

All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to the congregation: $10 for the basic notice 

and $1 per word for additional information. (There will be no charge for vacancies to congregations on the Every Home or Club = Plans) 
Contact the Record office regarding all items for the Transitions column. a 
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work is a son, Rev. Calvin, who serves at 
present in the Presbytery of Waterloo- 
Wellington. He is remembered with fond 
affection and love. 

A memorial service was held at St. An- 
drew’s, Kitchener, on March 23, led by the 
ministers of the congregation, Rev. William 
Lamont and Rev. William Johnson. 

Chester is survived by his wife, Vera; three 
sons, Layne, Calvin and David; daughters-in- 
law, Gail and Iris; and five grandchildren. 

STEWART, REV. DR. H. DOUGLAS, minister 
emeritus of St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, passed away peacefully 
amid family on Good Friday, March 29, 2002. 

Throughout his 40-year ministry with 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, he 
served congregations at Killam, Alberta; 
St. Andrew's, Edmonton; Knox, Kincardine, 
Ont.; Victoria-Royce, Toronto; Knox, Ottawa; 
and St. Andrew’s Toronto. 

In 1967, Dr. Stewart was awarded a Doc- 
tor of Divinity degree (honoris causa) from 
The Presbyterian College in Montreal, from 
which he had graduated. Dr. Stewart was 
convener of the committee for the revision 
of The Book of Praise (1972). 

His many associations included: Past 
President of the Kiwanis Club of West 
Toronto, Mason with the Scottish Rite, Hon- 
orary Chaplain of the 48th Highlanders of 
Canada, Honorary Chaplain of the St. An- 
drew’s Society, Chaplain of the Clans and 
Scottish Societies of Canada, Chaplain 
of the Military and Hospitaler Order, 
St. Lazarus of Jerusalem. 

Douglas Stewart was predeceased by his 
beloved wife, Muriel, and is dearly missed by 
his three children, Maureen MacLeod, 
Graham Stewart, Marcia Armstrong and 
their families, including 10 grandchildren. 

A memorial service was held at 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
on Friday, April 5, 2002. Memorial donations 
are being directed to: Knox College, 59 
St. George St., Toronto, Ont., M5S 2E6 for the 
H. Douglas Stewart Internship Scholarship 
Fund. 

DYMOND, PHYLLIS JEANNE, in her 100th year, 
passed away peacefully in Port Perry, Ont., 
March 25, 2002. Widow of the late Dr. 
Matthew Dymond, MPP. They came to Port 
Perry in the early 1940s and have been 
church members since then. Jeanne taught 
in Sunday school, served on the board and 


was church treasurer for many years. She 
was always a strong supporter of any un- 
dertaking of the church. The congregation 
will always be grateful for the help both 
Jeanne and Matt gave to this church for 
nearly 60 years. 

HAMILTON, CLARA BERNICE, lifelong faithful 
member of Fraser Presbyterian Church, 
Tottenham, Ont., passed away Jan. 10, 2002. 

JENNISON, STAN, 82, many years a devoted 
elder, St. Andrew's, Windsor, Ont., Sept. 30, 
2001. A veteran. He leaves his wife, June, 
and one daughter, Elizabeth Keller. 

MILLS, WILBERT “WIB” KENNETH, elder for 32 
years, served on the board of managers and 
a Scouter for 20 years, First Presbyterian 
Church, Collingwood, Ont., died Jan. 29, 2002, 

MITCHELL, JEAN, 68, immigrated to Canada 
from Northern Ireland in 1954 and became 
a member at Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Caledon East, Ont., where she sang in the 
choir. Then a member at St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian, Beeton, Ont. Passed away 
suddenly, March 23, 2002. 

RICHARDSON, ARTHUR RUSSELL, 72, faithful 
member over the years at St. John’s Church, 
Port Perry, Ont.; served on the board; former 
longtime member, Burns Presbyterian Church, 
Ashburn, Ont. Passed away April 11,2002. 


ORDINATIONS 
Wilson, Rev. Alexander, Patterson Church, 
Toronto, Sept. 9, 2001. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Cameron, Rev. Jennifer (assistant minister), 
St. Andrew's, Windsor, Ont., April 18, 2001. 
MacPhail, Rev. Bryn, St. Giles Kingsway, 
Toronto, May 26, 2002. 

Sand, Rev. Richard E., St. Andrew's, New 
Glasgow, N.S., March 19, 2002. 

Wilson, Rev. Alexander, Patterson Church, 
Toronto, Sept. 9, 2001. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River, N.B., pastoral charge. Rev. Ralph 
MacKenzie, 106 Notre Dame, Atholville, N.B. 
E3N 323. 

Charlottetown, St. James (The Kirk). Rev. lan C. 
Glass, 15 Messer Ave., Charlottetown, 
P.E.1. C1A 6N5; 902-892-1463; glassicjr@ 
pei.sympatico.ca; www3.pei.sympatico.ca/ 
kirkstjames. 
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Knox Presbyterian Church 
Woodstock, Ontario 


Invites applications for the position of a 


Full-Time Minister 


to 
lead in meaningful worship 
support the needs of our congregational family 
provide for personal and spiritual development 
develop Christian Education programs 


Ver V oN, 


v 


Knox is an active, downtown congregation with a 
beautiful provincially designated Heritage Building. 
Other assets include an innovative music ministry 
program, a growing Children in Worship program, an 
active Youth Group and commitment to Mission Outreach. 


We are located in the downtown core of the beautiful 
city of Woodstock, population 33,000, which is centrally 
located between London and Kitchener on Highway 401. 
Woodstock is the “Dairy Capital of Canada” and is a 
safe, growing community. 


Please send applications to the Interim Moderator: 
Rev. Kathryn Strachan «% 


410 Colborne St. 

Brantford, Ontario N3S 3N6 
(519) 753-1602 church 

(519) 770-4680 residence 
alexandra@bfree.on.ca 
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Knox Presbyterian Church 
Milton, Ontario 


situated in a small community on the 
brink of explosive growth at the 
junction of highways 401 and aon 
(30 minutes west of Toronto) 
herewith sends forth a Gospel 
Call for a Minister of the Word 
and Sacraments who: 


is current and relevant in his/her preaching 
and teaching of biblical truths 
is ready to explore new ventures in 
developing meaningful worship 

is keen to maintain the momentum of 
vibrant spiritual growth in the congregation 
understands the value of developing the 
spiritual gifts of the membership 

is eager to expand the congregation’s 
outreach programs to community and world 


Rev. Gerald Rennie, Interim Moderator 
519-853-0646 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca 
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MINISTER 


St. Andrew’s 


Presbyterian Church 
New Liskeard, Ontario 


is seeking an energetic, full-time minister | 
who will be responsible for: 


Biblically based worship services, including 
administering the sacraments 

Guidance in personal and spiritual development 
Pastoral care and visitation 

Development of Christian education programmes 
including Bible studies 

Ministering to a congregation of all ages 
Leadership in community outreach. 


St. Andrew’s is a dynamic, growing congregation with a 
talented Music Director, a long tradition of excellent music 
and a historic presence in the community. The successful 
candidate will be responsible for two Sunday services — 
a traditional and a music-oriented contemporary service. 
Average weekly attendance of 123 people in a stable 
community of 14,000 situated in the beautiful 
Temiskaming District of northeastern Ontario, 

300 miles north of Toronto. 

Please apply by writing with résumé to: 

Rev. Linda Martin, Interim Moderator 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
P.O. Box 737 
Englehart, Ontario POJ 1HO 


Firat Presbyterian @hurch 


Regina, Saskatchewan 


is seeking a Minister 
to work with us as we fulfil our mission: 
Christ calls us to be faithful disciples, who strive to be 
joyful in our worship, 
tender in our life together, 
and daring in our outreach. 


Interim Moderators: 

Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby and Rev. John Ferrier 
Please contact Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby 
9303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, Sask. S4R 7E7 
306-543-9080 


barkirk@accesscomm.ca 


re 
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Charlottetown, Zion (minister of outreach 
and development). Rev. Steven Stead, RR 4, 
Montague, P.E.I. COA 1RO0; steven.stead@ 
pei.sympatico.ca. 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, N.B. (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Dale Gray, 506-652- 
4662, Fax 506-652-3988; 180 Brunswick St., 
St. George, N.B.E5C 382; 506-755-3851. 

Glace Bay, N.S., St. Paul’s. Rev. Robert Lyle, 
12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. B1P 4Z2; 
902-564-4001; rdarjlyle@email.msn.com. 

Hanwell (Fredericton), N.B., St. James. Rev. 
Bonnie Wynn, 2410 Rt. 3, Harvey, N.B. E6K 1P4. 

Pictou, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. D. W. 
MacKay, 226 Oak St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 4H2; 902-755-3199; dwmackay.atspcc@ 
ns.sympatico.ca. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David's. Rev. lan S. Wishart, 
98 Elizabeth Ave., St. John’s, Nfld. A1A 1R8. 
West River pastoral charge, N.S. (Durham, 
Salem and Saltsprings). Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Box 1078, Westville, NS BOK 2A0; (902) 396- 

3233; gacooper@auracom.com. 

Woodstock, N.B., St. Paul’s. Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, 23 Welsford Station Rd., Welsford, 
N.B. E5K 1A5; (506) 486-1084. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, Ont., St. John’s. Rev. Geoff Howard, 
Box 440, lroquois, Ont. KOE 1K0; gl.howard@ 
sympatico.ca; 613-652-6215. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, Bris- 
tol Memorial. Rev. Milton A. Fraser, 
80 Daniel St. N, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2K8; 
613-623-5531; standrew@bellnet.ca. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges. Rev. Dr. Clyde 
Ervine, The Presbyterian College, 3495 
University St., Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s (half- 
time). Rev. Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 
Snowdon Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, Que. HOR 1W2. 

Morrisburg, Ont., Knox; Dunbar, Dunbar 
Church. Rev. Mark Bourgon, PO Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1K0; 613-984-0772; 
mbourgon@glen-net.ca. 

Pembroke, Ont., First. Rev. Brian and Rev. Alison 
Sharpe, 460 Raglan St., Renfrew, Ont. K7V 1R8. 

Perth, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. Leo Hughes, 
144 John St. S, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2P9; 
margrevleo@aol.com; 613-623-2332. 

Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, Ont. 
KOJ 1P0; syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, Que., St. Andrew's. 
Contact: Mrs. Marlene Cox, 470 Swede Rd., 
Compton, Que. JOB 1L0; 819-837-2086; 
triplejcox@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Angus, Zion. Rev. Carol Smith, PO Box 354, 
Cookstown, Ont. LOL 1L0; bicpc@bconnex.net. 
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Belleville, St. Andrew's. Rev. Stephen Thomp- 
son, Box 443, Madoc, Ont. KOK 2K0; steptom@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Campbellford, St. Andrew’s; Burnbrae, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. George Turner, 120 Murray St., 
Peterborough, Ont. K9H 2S5. 

Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6; 
416-978-4509. 

Colborne, Old St. Andrew’s; Brighton, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Doug Brown, 200 King St. W, 
Cobourg, Ont. K9A 2N1. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. Rev. 
Deborah Dolbear-Van Bilsen, 208 Mosley 
St., Wasaga Beach, Ont. LOL 2P0; wbpres@ 
georgian.net. 

Etobicoke (Toronto), Albion Gardens (half- 
time minister). Rev. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9P 3C5. 

Georgetown, Knox; Limehouse. Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. McQuaig, 293 Queen St. S, 
Mississauga, Ont.L5M 1L9. 

Guelph, St. Andrew's (two ministers). 
Rev. Angus Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, 
Cambridge, Ont. N1S 2L1; ajmacbagpipe@ 
yahoo.com. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s. Rev. van Dambrowitz, 
Box 849, New Liskeard, Ont. POJ 1P0; 
705-679-2158; ivandcec@ntl.sympatico.ca. 

Lindsay, St. Andrew’s (associate minister). Rev. 
Dr. Ron Wallace, 40 William St. N, Lindsay, 
Ont. K9V 4A1; rswallace@sympatico.ca; 
705-324-4842. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and be 
thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 67 Churchill 
Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9; 519-853-0646; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

Mississauga, White Oak. Rev. Shawn Croll, 373 
Wilson Dr., Milton, Ont. LOT 3E9; 905-875- 
2804; scroll@interhop.net. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew's. Rev. Linda Martin, 
PO Box 737, Englehart, Ont. POJ 1HO; 
705-544-3515. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Daniel Scott, 
Box 286, Bradford, Ont. L3Z 2A8; ddscott@ 
interhop.net. 

Norval, Norval Church; Union Church. Rev. 
Wes Denyer, 44 Church St. E, Brampton, 
Ont. L6V 1G3; 905-451-1723; wesdenyer@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Oakville, Trafalgar. Rev. Sandy Fryfogel, 3065 
Cawthra Rd., Mississauga, Ont. LSA 2X4; 
fryfogel@sympatico.ca. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, Ont. 
K9J 3T6; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Port McNicoll, Bonar; Victoria Harbour, St. 
Paul’s. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 821, Coldwater, 
Ont. LOK 1E0; edhoekstra@encode.com. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Ralph Fluit, 
70 Old Kingston Rd., West Hill, Ont. M1E 355; 
416-283-3703; fax 416-283-7719. 


Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, Ont. 
L7B 12; 905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Church (associate min- 
ister). Rev. Bob Smith, 271 Centre St., Thorn- 
hill, Ont.L4J 1G5; rh.smith@rogers.com. 

Toronto, Rosedale. Rev. Charlotte Stuart, 129 
Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto, Ont. M4W 283; 
arran@netcom.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church (one-year in- 
terim ministry). Rev. Gloria Langlois, c/o Mrs. 
Adele McCallum, Box 107, Ailsa Craig, Ont. 
NOM 1A0; adele.mccallum@sympatico.ca. 

Alvinston, Guthrie; Napier, St. Andrew’s (half- 
time). Rev. Dennis Carrothers, Box 219, 
Forest, Ont. NON 1J0;519-786-5154. 

Amherstburg, St. Andrew's. Rev. Wendy 
Paterson, 3200 Woodland Ave., Windsor, 
Ont. N9E 1Z5; 519-972-3627. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
Ont. NOG 280; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Beamsville, St. Andrew’s; Smithville. Rev. 
Donna J. Riseborough, 202-2 Ferndale Ave., 
St. Catharines, Ont. L2P 3X8; driseborough@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Dorchester; South Nissouri. Harold Kouwen- 
berg, 910 Huron St., London, Ont. N5Y 4K4; 
holyheck@rogers.com. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s; Rutherford, Rutherford 
Church. Rev. Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., 
Chatham, Ont. N7M 4V7; 519-352-2313; 
ecarpenter@auracom.com. 

Dundalk; Swinton Park. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, 
Box 280, Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0; 
bill. vanderstelt@sympatico.ca. 

Dunnville, Knox. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 
162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, Ont. L3C 6L2; 
jngoldsmith@sympatico.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew’s. Rev. John Crowdis, 
174-700 Osgoode Dr., London, Ont. N6E 2H1; 
jcrowdis@uwo.ca. 

Hamilton, Chedoke. Rev. Robert Docherty, 
15 Cherryhill Dr., Grimsby, Ont. L3M 3B3. 
Applications accepted until June 30, 2002. 

London, New St. James. Rev. Michael J. Stol, 
521 Village Green Ave., London, Ont. 
N6K 1G3; mcstol@rogers.com. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, Ont. 
NOK 1MO. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Peter 
Bush, Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK 1NO; 
519-348-9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew’s; Moore, Knox. Rev. 
Thomas Rodger, 120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. 
N7T 3L1; 519-344-6422; rodger@xcelco.on.ca. 

Point Edward, Point Edward Church. Rev. C. 
Joyce Hodgson, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1; revjoyce@xcelco.on.ca. 
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aids 


continued 


Priceville, St. Andrew's (half-time). Rev. Scott 
Sinclair, 865 Second Ave. W, Owen Sound, 
Ont. N4K 4M6. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 

Stratford, St. Andrew's (interim minister). Rev. 
John Hogerwaard, Box 179, Atwood, Ont. 
NOG 1B0; 519-356-2551; atwoodpresb@ 
gate-way.net. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont. NOP 2C0; 
519-674-3487. 

Wallaceburg, Knox. The Search Committee, 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 251 Duncan St., 
Wallaceburg, Ont. N8A 5G5; office 519-627- 
4367 or 519-627-0842; fax 519-627-9480; 
knox@kent.net. 

Windsor, Chinese (Cantonese-speaking, part- 
time). Rev. Wendy Paterson, 3200 Woodland 
Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys 
Anderson, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1HO; 
fax 204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, Ont. 
P7A 1K1;jandls@sympatico.com. 

Selkirk, Man., Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 
Parkview PI., St. Andrews, Man. R1A 3B7; 
204-334-6177. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Lakeview. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, 635 Grey St., Thunder Bay, Ont. 
P7E 2E4; markmac@lakehead.net. 

Winnipeg, First. Rev. lan Shaw, 197 Browning 
Blvd., Winnipeg, Man. R3K 0OL1; il3shaw@ 
escape.ca. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, Sask. S4R 7E7; 306- 
543-9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Saskatoon, Circle West-Parkview. Rev. S.R. Kim, 
2119 Louise Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. S7J 3K2. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Frank Breisch, 2170 Albert St., Regina, 
Sask. S4T 2P9; revfirstpres@sk.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Grace (associate minister). Rev. Peter 
Coutts, 703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, 
Alta. T2V 2W4; 403-255-0001; pcoutts@ 
st-andrews.calgary.ab.ca. 

Calgary, Trinity. Rev. Karl English, 11228 
Wilson Rd. SE, Calgary, Alta. T2J 2E2; 
403-278-8577; english.bk@shaw.ca. 

Dawson Creek, B.C., St. James. Rev. George S. 
Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande Prairie, 
Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; geomal@ 
telusplanet.net. 

Edmonton, First. Rev. Joe Riddell, 6 Bernard 
Dr., St. Albert, Alta. T8N 0B4. 
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Fort St. John, B.C., Fort St. John Church. Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande 
Prairie, Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; 
geomal@telusplanet.net. 

North Peace Territorial Ministry. Rev. Shirley 
Cochrane, PO Box 37,Wanham, Alta. TOH 3P0; 
780-694-2185; scochran@telusplanet.net. 

Wainwright, Alta., St. Andrew's; Chauvin, 
Westminster. Rev. D. Allan Young, #408, 
2203-118 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6J 5K1; 
780-436-0029; retrevay@telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Armstrong, St. Andrew's. Rev. Douglas 
Swanson, 1981-9th Ave. NE, Salmon Arm, 
B.C. V1E 2L2; armstrong_ka010@telus.net. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Doug Maxwell, 
117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, B.C. V1A 1X8; 
standrews@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

New Westminster, Knox. Rev. Dr. J.H. (Hans) 
Kouwenberg, 2597 Bourquin Cres. E, Abbots- 
ford, B.C.V2S 1Y6; calvinpresb@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, 
B.C.V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Chinese (associate minister for 
English-language service). Rev. C. C. Wang, 
65 East 38th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. VSW 1G8. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Saskatchewan, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 147. 


June 5-19 
First Church, Thunder Bay, Ontario 


June 26 - July 3 
Forbes Church, Grande Prairie, Alberta 


Visit the Presbyterian Record online at 
www.presbyterian.ca/record 
Sample the latest issue and 
explore the extras. 

Change your address or subscribe. 


Answers to Presbyterian quiz 
from page 36 

1. (c) 379,762 

2. (c) 200,811 

3. (b) approximately 60% 

4. (a) Korea 

5. (b) St. Andrew’s in Hamilton, Bermuda, 


is a member of West Toronto Presbytery 


N JI St. Andrew’s 
yA Presbyterian Church 


Stratford, ON 


Is seeking an 
Interim Minister 


If you can: 
Lead worship and preach 
Communicate with all people 
effectively and 
Equip church members 


then please contact our 
Interim Moderator: 
Rev. John Hogerwaard 
Box 179 
Atwood, ON NOG 1BO 
519-356-2551 
atwoodpresb @ gate-way.net 


Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church 


Toronto, Ontario 
www.rosedale.presbyterian.ca 


seeks a Minister 
> to preach the Word of God and 
> to provide spiritual leadership and 
support to our growing congregation 


Interim Moderators: 
Rev. Bill Middleton 
Rev. Charlotte Stuart 


If you are interested or know of someone 
we should approach, please contact: 
Rev. Bill Middleton 
416-485-4000 


arran@netcom.ca 


St. James Presbyterian Church 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia 


is searching for a FULL-TIME MINISTER 
with a passion for Christ. 


We offer good church facilities, manse or 
home allowance in a stable community in 
the beautiful Peace River country. 


Please contact our Interim Moderator: 
Rev. George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave. 
Grande Prairie, AB T8V 5B3 
Tel: 780-539-5125 
E-mail: geomal@telusplanet.net 


Correction: 

The advertisement for First Church, 
Winnipeg (April Record, page 48) listed 
the e-mail address incorrectly. The correct 
e-mail address is il3shaw@escape.ca. 
First Church apologizes for the error. 


Written by Erin Walton, 
( | | | e youth minister, First Church, Edmonton 
———— pan, i. / a 
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Summer is finally here. God made different seasons for us to “ee ut a, 
enjoy and so things can grow. Below, you will find two activities Tigre 
that can be done this summer, one for inside and one for outside! C 
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Indoor picnic - 
What you need: 


¢ Blanket 

* Paper plates and napkins 

* Picnic meal in basket 

* Large yellow and white construction paper 
* Sunglasses, shorts and sandals 


"enum 


Bible Bingo 


Fold a piece of white paper in half four times to make 16 
squares. Read the following Bible verses to find the nature 
clues and write these in the squares. During the summer, 
take the clues with you wherever you go and colour each 
square when you see the clue. By the end of the summer, 


On a rainy day, prepare sandwiches and put in a basket. Cut 
a large sun out of the yellow construction paper and hang 

it from the ceiling or wall. Cut puffy clouds out of the white 
paper and hang them, too. Be sure an adult helps you with this. 


your whole page should be coloured! Remember to look Place the blanket on the floor and eat lunch there. 
and enjoy but to leave everything behind for others to (Remember to thank God for the food) Then, lie on your 
enjoy, too! (Note: The New /nternational Version of the Bible back and count the clouds. 


was used for the clues.) } ‘Gin : 
Remind your picnic guests not to litter. 


Matthew 10:31 Can you think of a picnic in the 
John 10:3 Bible? If not, read John 6:1-15 to 
Matthew 13:25 find out about a boy who shared 


Proverbs 23:5 his picnic lunch with others! 
Luke 8:5 


Luke 9:58 (2 clues) 
Deuteronomy 14:19 
Psalm 39:11 

Psalm 42:7 

10. Psalm 42:1 

11. Ecclesiastes 1:5 (2 clues) 
12. Isaiah 25:4 

13. Genesis 1:11 

14. Numbers 10:33 

15. Numbers 9:15 

16. Job 8:14 


SNE Vie swat a 


so 


Link to more fun summer activities, crafts and recipes online at www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html. 


There are some great gifts to make for Dad, too. Father's Day is June 16th. 
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Remembering 


St. Columba 


Columba’s example has inspired his modern admirers to educate people out of barbarism 
and to demonstrate the gospel by example and sacrifice. 


n the 9th of June in the year 

597, an old man died. He had 

been copying Psalm 34 in his 

cell at the Abbey of Icolmkill. 
At the close of the day, he walked with 
the brothers into the abbey and knelt at 
the altar. After a few minutes, he sank 
to the floor and died. He was the abbot 
known as Colum Cille, meaning “the 
dove of the church” in Gaelic. We know 
him as St. Columba. Many of his admir- 
ers still celebrate his feast day on the 9th 
of June. 

Now, as good Reformed Christians, 
we don’t worship the old saints, of 
course, and we don’t ascribe any special 
powers or status in heaven to them. How- 
ever, we do celebrate the memory of 
some of the great missionaries and teach- 
ers in our tradition, some going back a 
thousand years and more before the Re- 
formation. It is a lot easier in Columba’s 
case because of the special place that 
was his home for the last part of his life. 
You can still go there to worship and to 
take part in all kinds of activities that 
celebrate his life and continue his work. 

Columba founded the Abbey of 
Icolmkill in 563. Despite some gaps 
caused by the violent attacks of the 
Vikings and the systematic destruction 
by the Reformers — yes, our own fore- 
bears — there has been a working reli- 
gious house on the same site ever since. 
The island of Icolmkill (the Island of the 
Church of Colum) is better known today 
as Iona. It is a small, incredibly beautiful 
island in the Inner Hebrides on the west 
coast of Scotland — a lovely, intimate 
island, so small you could almost wear it. 

The present abbey is still known to the 
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lona Abbey 


local people as The Cathedral, because 
that is what it was for much of its history. 
But, these days, it is the spiritual home of 
the Iona Community. The official home 
of the community has always been in 
Glasgow, with the firm intention of stay- 
ing close to the people whose needs were 
its roots. The community has a strong 
tradition of ecumenical independence 
within the Church of Scotland and has 
frequently brought grief and despair to 
the Kirk for its radical and unrepentant 
refusal to conform. The community 
reaches out to all sectors of society, ignor- 
ing denominational boundaries and 
getting to the core of the hardest social 
issues of the day. At the moment, it is 
actively campaigning, from the Christian 
standpoint, against such urgent matters as 
racist immigration policy and the deploy- 
ment of offensive nuclear weapons. 

The traditional Lives of the Saints al- 
most always includes a standard template 
of miracles that look suspiciously like 
those attributed to Jesus. Adomnan’s Life 
of St. Columba is no different. He writes 
of Columba raising the dead, calming 
storms, casting out demons and a few 
new ones added for good measure. 

In another thousand years, perhaps the 
things that humanity does to itself now 
will look as unlikely as the legend of St. 


Andrew Foster 


Columba ordering the Loch Ness mon- 
ster to disappear. Maybe our descend- 
ants will be unable to believe that we 
excluded people from our society be- 
cause of superficial physical differences 
or because they come from a part of the 
world that may have been home to 
people whom we have decided to hate. 
Perhaps the notion of keeping large 
numbers of people in poverty and illit- 
eracy, while we spend huge amounts of 
national wealth on devices designed only 
to kill tens of thousands of people, will be 
something future generations will not be 
able to take seriously. Will they treat it as 
an amusing, unbelievable ancient legend, 
its ultimate vanquishing being similar to 
the slaying of mythical beasts? 

Columba was a priest, a minister, a 
politician and a teacher. He was a leader 
of the people through and beyond the 
church of his time. His example has in- 
spired his modern admirers to hold to his 
ideals of educating people out of bar- 
barism and of demonstrating the gospel 
by example and sacrifice. He was a good 
example of the saying that the church is 
the only association of people that exists 
for its non-members. 

Some of us like to remember St. 
Columba’s special day on the 9th of 
June. We do it with stirring music and 
lively liturgy that is fresh and new. But 
its roots come from an exciting time 
across the ages, only a few hundred years 
after the time when Jesus himself walked 
the earth. Ea 


Andrew Foster is an elder at Central Church, 
Cambridge, Ont., and vice-convener of the 
board of the Presbyterian Record. 
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For information go to 


http://www.presbyterian.ca/ 
evangelism/resources. html 


or contact 


Evangelism, Church Growth 
and Worship 
50 Wynford Drive 
Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 
1-800-619-7301 ext. 269, 270 


10 ideas your church can use to celebrate 


1) 
2) 


3) 


4) 
2) 


6) 


i) 


8) 
9) 


1O) 


Pray first. Ministry is a spiritual enterprise 


Train ushers and greeters how to welcome 
effectively 


Start a small group or Bible study to discuss 
evangelism 


Hold an Invite-a-Friend-to-Church Sunday 


Kun the Alpha course for your congregation 
and community 


Leam to share your faith in a do-it-yourself 
workshop 


Watch a video, attend a conference, read a book 
on evangelism 


Designate an Active Evangelism Sunday 


Study General Assembly reports on numerical 
decline and chutch health 


Work through a Natural Church Development 
survey 


For more information on these ideas, watch 
for the articles in the Presbyterian Record, 
and for your congregational mailings. 


suicide magnet meets the luminous veil, 22 + Generosity, 24 + Elder power, 26 - Are Presbyterians mystics?,29 


July/August 2002 


-Mark Lewis: 
Moderator of the 128th General Assembly 


recordings 


Sessions that do nothing 


We've used that line about General 
Custer being a Presbyterian for years. 


Well, a woman came up to me and 
she grew up in the church where he 
was an elder. The favourite story in 


the church, she said, is that, when he 
left for that last battle (at the Little Big 
Horn), he was on the session and said, 


“Don’t do anything until I get back.” 
“And,” she said, “we haven’t.” 


— Marj Carpenter in the Presbyterian Outlook 


Evangelicals 
The Reformers — Luther and 
Calvin — didn’t want their move- 
ments to be known by their names. 
Luther said: “Whatever you do don’t 
call people Lutherans.” Likewise, 
Calvin said: “Don’t call yourselves 
Calvinists and don’t let other people 
call you by that name.” What they 
both preferred was the term “evan- 
gelical” because their movements 
were not trying to form a distinctive 
ecclesiastical pressure group; rather, 
what they were trying to do was to 
follow the gospel. And that’s what 
the “evangel” is; it’s the gospel. 
— Peter Hastie in 
the Australian Presbyterian 


Training elders 

Dr. Han of Korea was honoured by Princeton 
University in New Jersey. He built a church 
of 27 refugees into a congregation of 60,000. 
Asked what was expected of elders, he 
replied: “Oh, we give them examinations — 
Bible, theology, history and ... I think there 
is a fourth. Oh, yes! Common sense.” 


said 


Vital statistics on Afghanistan 

¢ Estimated population of 26 million, of whom 80 per cent 
live in rural areas 

¢ Approximately 1.28 million internally displaced people 

¢ Two million refugees in Pakistan and 1.5 million in Iran 

¢ Every 30 minutes, an Afghan mother dies from 


2.4 million Pop-Tarts were pregnancy-related complications 


dropped on Afghanistan ¢ Only 69.9 per cent of children survive to the age of five, 


as part of U.S. airborne and the average lifespan is 44 years 
food aid inthe first * One in two Afghan children is malnourished 
month of bombing. ¢ From 1999 to 2000, more than 225,000 landmines and 
— Defense Security 1.3 million UXO [unexploded ordinances] were 


Cooperation Agency detected and destroyed 
¢ 23 per cent of the population has access to safe water 
¢ 12 per cent has access to adequate sanitation 
¢ Literacy is estimated at around 30 per cent for men and 
13 per cent for women. 
Source: Federation, UN, Médecins sans Frontiéres 
— Red Cross, Red Crescent magazine 


Coal and clergy 
It has been said that Pictou [County, Nova 
Scotia] is noted for coal and clergymen. Great 
as 1s the yield of coal, yet that which is Pic- 
tou’s proudest product is her men and women. 
In less than 100 years she has given to the 
church nearly 300 clergymen. She has sent 
forth 190 physicians, 63 lawyers, 40 profes- ravages of deadly diseases. 
sors, 15 men and 11 women missionaries, — Nelson Mandela, 
eight college presidents, four judges, two gov- XIII Internationale 
ernors, two premiers and a chief justice for the Conference: Durban can 
Province, besides a host of journalists, politi- 
cians and business men of note and name. 
— J. P. MacPhie, June 1, 1914, 
from Pictouians at Home and Abroad 


AIDS in Africa is claiming 
more lives than the sum total 
of all wars, famines, floods and 


Volunteering in 2000 


Seven per cent of all Canadians gave 73 per cent of all volunteer hours. 
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A necessary job 


worth doing 


An exit interview with John Congram, the seventh editor in the Record’s 127 continuous 
years of publication. He leaves in August 


SELF: It seems to me we have met in this 
office before. 

EDITOR: Yes, I remember it well. Almost 
14 years ago. 

SELF: Has it been that long? 

EDITOR: Yes, you came along to inter- 
view me and to wish me well as I took 
over as the new editor of the Record. And 
to provide some advice and warnings, I 
might add. 

SELF: So, tell me, how has it been? 
EDITOR: I have been fortunate in life to 
have been given jobs for which I was 
overpaid and over-appreciated. Overall, 
that has been true of my time at the 
Record. 

SELF: One would never know that from 
reading the Letters column. 

EDITOR: True. But that’s only because 
people are more likely to write if they are 
unhappy. If they have something compli- 
mentary to say, they usually phone or 
speak directly to me. 

SELF: Yet, I understand the Letters col- 
umn is the most popular section of the 
magazine. 

EDITOR: Right again. I confess I took 
great liberty in editing the letters I re- 
ceived. Presbyterians tend to be a bit 
long-winded and want to cover 30 dif- 
ferent topics in the same letter. I seldom 
received the brief, pithy letters editors 
long to receive. More often, they were 
25 pages, single-spaced, with the writer 
threatening to cancel his or her subscrip- 
tion if the letter were not printed word 
for word. On the other hand, I could 
never complain I didn’t get mail. 

SELF: What brought in the most mail? 
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EDITOR: Anything written about the 
Masons or about the Scots that was even 
remotely critical. My columns on music 
elicited lots of letters, mostly from those 
who said I was musically illiterate and 
should not be commenting on these 
subjects. 

SELF: I notice your hair has turned sig- 
nificantly greyer in 14 years. 

EDITOR: Probably from having to live 
with so many failed promises from writ- 
ers. Aside from some notable exceptions, 
particularly among our columnists, not 
many seem to be able to meet deadlines. 
Eugene Peterson put it well in a letter to 
me once: “I would hate to be an editor! 
How many excuses and apologies and 
disclaimers and lies do you have to put 
up with daily from writers?” 

SELF: On a more positive note, what did 
you find most satisfying? 


John Congram 


EDITOR: Telling the stories of so-called 
ordinary people and congregations doing 
extraordinary things. Put into the hands 
of professional publicists, their work 
would fill books, billboards, television 
documentaries and newspapers. It would 
at least stem the criticism of the church 
as only a Sunday club for hypocrites. 
SELF: Anything else? 

EDITOR: Yes, I developed a deep appre- 
ciation for all those prepared to put what 
they believe (and, therefore, themselves) 
on the line and face inevitable criticism. 
In some cases, these critics, in Anne 
Lamott’s colourful phrase, “arrive after 
the battle to shoot the wounded.” 

And, of course, I deeply appreciated 
the many loyal and faithful readers of the 
magazine who knew they would not 
agree with everything written in it. 

(continued on page 10) 
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We publish as many letters as possible. 
Some additional letters to the editor 
may be found on the Record’s Web site: 
www.presbyterian.ca/record. All are 
subject to editing for meaning and space, 
and must include the correspondent’s 
name and full address. Shorter letters are 
more likely to be published and less likely 
to be edited, Letters are intended to 
provide for the wide expression of views 
among our readers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by either the Record 
or The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Moderator is a gift 

What a gift we have in Joe Reed! Down 
to earth, back to basics, a wonderful way 
with words — and we are face-to-face 
with Christ’s message before we even 
know it! 

When the Record arrives, From the 
Moderator is my first read (and my sec- 
ond). Joe Reed confronts and challenges 
us with a name, a face and a place. How 
can we not be touched by Jessie and 
Grace, or Mary and Maria? How can we 
forget Angel and how can we ignore 
St. David’s? How can we not rejoice 


with Maricela who dances and leads 
or with Joe who rides a horse? 

May God continue to bless Joe Reed 
and his ministry. Once his term as Mod- 
erator ends, I hope he will continue to 
share Christ’s message with us in the 
Record from time to time. 

Jean Park, 
Mitchell, Ont. 


British Columbia referendum 
The British Columbia government’s ini- 
tiative in conducting a referendum on 
treaty negotiating principles is proving to 
be controversial. It is, however, a social 
and political issue. 

That being so, we were disturbed that 
a senior cleric should use a national 
newspaper to instruct us how to respond, 
and to be echoed by presbytery and from 
the pulpit. We would endorse any church 
directive that encouraged and helped 
us apply Christian principles to our 
decision-making; we reject a directive 
that tells us what and how to decide. What 
has become of Luther’s “supremacy of 
the individual”? 

We also take exception to the implica- 


“He prefers doing funerals because he’s more confident that those are in God's will.” 


tion that we constitute an “uninformed 
majority.” One of us has been at pains 
for years to study and discuss the native 
claims issue; the other serves on a Treaty 
Negotiating Advisory Committee. Hardly 
“uninformed.” 

Is it not the case, in any democratic 
group, that majority decisions stand? Do 
not sessions and presbyteries uphold ma- 
jority decisions? To assert that a minority 
should not be bound by a majority de- 
cision is to set that minority aside and 
apart from the group as a whole — 
“apartheid,” in other words. 

R. Peel and R. Strang, 
Surrey, B.C. 


The L-word 

Russ Merifield remembers his youthful 
encounters with the Shorter Catechism 
(For the Journey, May Record). Robert- 
son Davies called it “a rock at my back 
and solid ground beneath my feet.” 

I learned the catechism at Victoria 
Church in West Toronto. As with Russ 
Merifield, Question 4, “What is God?” 
has rung in my mind for decades. Why is 
the question not “Who is God?” Also, 
why do God’s attributes of wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth not include, above all, love? 

Calvin also avoided the L-word al- 
though he included “kindness, mercy, 
goodness.” Would Sheldon MacKenzie, 
Joseph McLelland or you, sir, please 
comment? 

William Bothwell, 
Orangeville, Ont. 


Stand up for Israel? 
The Zionists/Israelis were virtually be- 
trayed by Canada, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. We all turned 
away German-European refugees despite 
compelling evidence of the purpose for 
the concentration camps immediately 
prior to the Second World War and de- 
spite the promises made and implied in 
the Balfour Declaration. 

Similarly, the Arab peoples were 
equally betrayed at the end of the First 
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World War after the capture of Damas- 
cus. France and Britain carved up the 
remains of the Ottoman Empire in 
accordance with their own (oil) interests 
rather than with the interests of the 
indigenous people. 

The assertion by Gerda Huisman 
(Letters, May Record) regarding ““Terror- 
ist bombs ... Israel has never done this” 
is simply not true. | remember the activ- 
ities of the Irgun and the Stern Gang 
after the Second World War. Indeed, my 
cousin’s husband, then postmaster gen- 
eral of Palestine, was killed when these 
Jewish terrorist groups blew up the King 
David Hotel in Jerusalem. His wife and 
child witnessed that horrific event, one of 
many at the time. Multiple attacks were 
made on the British armed forces that 
were legitimately attempting to discharge 
the League of Nations mandate in Pales- 
tine. The Israelis succeeded in driving 
the British out in 1949, primarily through 
terrorist activities. 

With this example, should we be sur- 
prised that PLO, Hamas, etc. think they 
can achieve the same result? 

An astute international correspondent 
recently observed that the end objectives 
of the Israelis and the Palestinians are 
totally incompatible: “The Israelis want 
peace. The Palestinians want victory.” 
This struggle has continued since Israel, 
the Ark of the Covenant carried before 
them, crossed the Jordan into Canaan. 

Neither prayers nor “love and sup- 
port” will make a whit of difference to a 
conflict of 3,000 - 4,000 years. Incident- 
ally, in international law, the West Bank 
is not “occupied”; it is simply “disputed 
territory.” 

A. A. Campbell, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Sources of Middie East hatred 

William Klempa (April Record) suggests 
that a “just war” may be the only re- 
sponse to “terrorists who hate the West in 
general and the United States and Israel 
in particular.’ A prior response to war 
should have been a reflection on the 
sources of that hatred, using a broader 
perspective on history and natural justice 
than current media and political com- 
mentary generally offer. The historical 
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regress usually stops at the 1967 occupa- 
tion of the West Bank. 

Try empathizing with the Semitic 
aboriginals who populated Palestine con- 
tinuously since the dispersion of the Jews 
after the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 
135. Under Roman rule, followed by the 
Muslim conquest in AD 634, they main- 
tained a distinct ethnic and cultural con- 
tinuity until Britain defeated the Ottoman 
Empire in 1918. Only a smattering of 
Jews had remained until the founding of 
the Zionist movement in 1897 led to ag- 
gressive land purchase and immigration. 
This accelerated with British rule man- 
dated by the League of Nations in 1922. 
The League of Nations recognized the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917 when the 
British government, grateful for Jewish 
support in the First World War, promised 
to promote a Jewish homeland, provided 
that the rights of the existing population 
would be protected. 

Immigration under the League of 
Nations mandate swelled the Jewish 
population from 10 per cent to 30 per cent 
by 1936. Not surprisingly, Palestinians 
responded with protests, then terrorism, 
leading to counter-terrorism throughout 
the rest of the mandate, tying down a 
British army. Following the Second 
World War, Britain was obliged to re- 
strict would-be Jewish immigrants force- 
fully. The mandate was relinquished in 
1948 after the United Nations, finally 
with the support of the United States, 
revived and invoked a British plan of 
partition. 

The State of Israel, population 
600,000, was proclaimed. With superior 
military training and resources gained 
under British rule, [srael’s victory over 
the Palestinians and Arab neighbours in 
the war that followed determined the rel- 
ative relationship of Israel and the Pales- 
tinian Authority today. Israel now has a 
population of approximately 5.3 million 
and a constitution assuring all Jews the 
right of return and citizenship. Palestin- 
ians in the West Bank and Gaza number 
1.5 million; a roughly equivalent number 
of Palestinian refugees live in Jordan, 
Syria and Lebanon. Their appeal for 
right of return, after not two millenniums 
but two generations, is opposed by Israel. 
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of St Andrew 
and St Paul 
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Come join us in 
celebrating our 
Bicentennial with 
a series of Sunday 
morning sermons 
featuring well- 
known preachers. 
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Series 
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February 9, 2003 


The Rev Dr John Webster 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Christ Church, Oxford 


March 2, 2003 
The Rev Dr William Russell 

Minister, the First Presbyterian Church, 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


April 27, 2003 


The Right Rev Dr 
Findlay Macdonald 


The Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 


September 28-29, 2003 
The Rev Dr William Willimon 
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Professor of Christian Ministry, 

Duke University, Durham, N. Carolina 
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Crieff Hills Communit 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Crieff Hills Community, owned 
and operated by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, is seeking 
candidates for the position of 
Managing Director. 


The Managing Director of Crieff 
Hills Community is responsible for 
the management of programs, 
services and property at Crieff, 
subject to the authority of the 
Maclean Estate Committee, a Board 
of Directors appointed by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


It is Crieff’s mission to encourage 
the building and practice of 
Christian community through 
spiritual growth and leadership in 
a place apart. 


The successful candidate will have 
a strong business acumen, with a 
background in the hospitality 
industry and/or Christian camping; 
will be highly effective as a team 
leader, supervising both paid staff 
and volunteers; and will be a 
visionary promoter of Crieff Hills 
Community and its programs. 


Crieff Hills Community is located 
on 250 acres just south of Guelph, 
Ontario. 


Forward your résumé and 
references by September 30, 
2002, or, for more information, 
please contact: 

Paul Lingen 
Chair — Search Committee 
316 Elmwood Crescent 
Milton, Ontario L9T IC5 
(905) 878 7788 
(905) 878 3972 (fax) 
E-mail: plingen@look.ca 
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Palestinians do not and should not 
believe they must bear the weight of 
European bad conscience over centuries 
of anti-Semitism that paced Jewish im- 
migration after the Holocaust. In fact, 
Islam had been relatively tolerant of 
Jews, who sometimes favoured the Mus- 
lim take-over of host Christian lands. 
Palestinian tolerance has faded under 
daily humiliations and military attacks 
by their immigrant neighbour. Terrorism 
tends to become the horrific resort of the 
dispossessed and powerless. 

Sketching this history is not to be anti- 
Semitic. The de facto State of Israel is 
going to remain in this post-Holocaust 
era. But its security and that of Jewish 
communities and synagogues elsewhere 
will depend on the friendship of neigh- 
bouring peoples. The Christian West has 
an obligation to sponsor and protect both 
neighbour states in a land whose sanctity 
should not have to face centuries of his- 
torical memory etched in blood and terror. 

James Farris, 
Charlottetown 


Reason to read 

I came home from the mailbox with the 
May Record in hand. What better to do 
on a wet and dreary day than to read it? 
I had not progressed past pages 2 and 3 
before I found reason to send a note. 

The story about Fraser McKee 
(Recordings), treasurer at Glenview (my 
church in the mid-1950s), reminded me 
of the day I asked the board chair where 
the board files were kept. (This was be- 
fore an extension provided office space.) 
“At home under my bed,” was her frank 
reply. We both had a good laugh. 

I was also interested in the editor’s re- 
action to the jazz he heard in New York 
City (“It blew me away”). I am not one 
who would go out of my way to listen to 
jazz; but, sometimes, I happen upon 
some good musicians playing it on the 
radio, and it stops me cold. The im- 
provisation is so good it commands my 
attention. It speaks not only of superb 
musicianship but also of some inner in- 
spiration that evidences itself through the 
music. It makes me marvel! 

Bill Blain, 
Waterdown, Ont. 


Who is human? 

The definition of a human being was to 
be discussed by Canada’s Parliament and 
Standing Committee on Justice and Hu- 
man Rights on May 22, 2002 (tentative 
date). 

Section 223 (1) of the Criminal Code 
of Canada states: “A child becomes a hu- 
man being within the meaning of this act 
when it has completely proceeded, in a 
living state, from the body of its mother 
whether or not (a) it has breathed, (b) it 
has an independent circulation, or (c) the 
navel string is severed.” 

This definition contradicts the fact 
that a child is a human being before 
birth. Data is available that establishes, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, the pre- 
born child is alive from the moment of 
conception (fertilization). Intensive re- 
search in genetics and embryology has 
shown this statement has the full backing 
of the scientific world. 

Pre-born children are entitled to re- 
ceive medical treatment and must never 
be killed because they are unwanted. 

The Criminal Code needs to be 
amended so the pre-born child has full 
legal protection and may not be called “it.” 

Psalm 139:13: “For you [God] created 
my inmost being; you knit me together in 
my mother’s womb” (NIV). 

Jerry Tillema, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Presbyterian ministers 
in the military 
I am a Presbyterian living in Rome (Italy). 
My mother sent me the April Presbyterian 
Record containing the article “Ministers 
in uniform.’ I thoroughly enjoyed reading 
this article as my husband is in the mil- 
itary. Two of the padres mentioned (Ed 
Wiley and Harvey Self) have ministered 
to our family. Both padres were chaplains 
during our posting in Goose Bay, each 
christening one of our daughters. Padre 
Wiley confirmed our son while we were 
posted in Ottawa. Having a Presbyterian 
minister made our chapel days special 
and brought a bit of my church back 
home in Port Colborne, Ontario, a little 
closer no matter where we lived. 
Patricia Cavasin, 
Canadian Embassy (Rome) 
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The year of 
Active Evangelism 


Everyone is called to be an evangelist, but not necessarily with words 


n 1998, the 124th General Assembly 

adopted the FLAMES initiative in 

order to uphold and celebrate our 

priorities and, thereby, make a strong 
entry into the 21st century. The six prior- 
ities were discerned after exhaustive dia- 
logue with Presbyterians across Canada. 
I pray you will uphold these priorities 
as we move into the fifth year of the 
FLAMES initiative. 

The FLAMES priorities are: 


F ocus on children, teens and young adults 
L aity equipping 

Active evangelism 

Mission: national, international, justice 

E ducation for laity and clergy 

S pirituality. 


The priority highlighted from June 2002 
to June 2003 is Active Evangelism. 

Many Presbyterians are familiar with 
the negative aspects of the word “evan- 
gelism.” But evangelism in its proper 
sense is the true foundation of growth 
and vitality in the church. We all need to 
answer God’s call to become evangelists. 
The word “evangelism” simply means 
“sharing the good news.” The good news 
is that God is love and, in the person of 
Jesus Christ, died to pay the price for our 
sins and was raised again to give us life 
eternal. Our church will be revitalized 
and renewed when every member ac- 
cepts his or her own calling to evangel- 
ism with joy and enthusiasm. 

The Life and Mission Agency has 
defined evangelism as, “Witnessing in 
word and action to the transforming love 
of God in Christ with integrity and com- 
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passion in personal, church and public 
realms.” I encourage and challenge 
every Presbyterian to make an earnest 
effort to speak and act in an evangelical 
way in the coming year. When I say 
“evangelical,” I do not mean you should 
start asking your co-workers and neigh- 
bours if they are “saved” or “washed in 
the blood of Jesus.” Those questions are 


Mark Lewis 
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back into the fold. It was not their inten- 
tion to be evangelical, but it was certainly 
their intention to be merciful, compas- 
sionate and peaceful. There is no power 
in the universe that can resist these 
forces. The Holy Spirit is active where 
there is mercy, compassion and peace. 
Many Presbyterians feel inadequate to 
be evangelists. I have heard countless 


The Holy Spirit is active where there is 
mercy, compassion and peace 


good and true; but they are primarily of 
value for those who already live within 
the context of the church. To those who 
are outside the church, those questions 
seem to be and often are crass, invasive 
and condescending. 

While there has never been a time in 
my life when I did not have an awareness 
of the gospel, I did occasionally drift 
away from the faith. During those times, 
I was brought back to the faith by people 
who acted in an evangelical way. They 
were not evangelical in a superficial or 
“religious” sense; they were quiet, gentle 
and faithful. Their lives were marked by 
mercy, compassion and peace. They did 
not argue with me. They did not employ 
force or threat in an effort to cajole me 


faithful Presbyterians say: “I cannot be an 
evangelist. 1 am no good with words.” I 
assure all of those people that they do not 
need words to be an evangelist. Go into 
the world and show mercy; the world is 
hungry for it. Go into the world and show 
compassion; the world needs it. Go into 
the world with a spirit full of peace; the 
world will recognize Christ in you. 

In the year to come, Presbyterians are 
called to uphold Active Evangelism as a 
part of the FLAMES initiative. I pray God 
will bless and strengthen you as you seek 
to develop your ministry of evangelism. 
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SELF: Who was the most interesting per- 
son you met in your 14 years? 

EDITOR: I hate to pick out one. In 1990, 
I was privileged to accompany John 
Allan, the Moderator, to Eastern Europe 
shortly after the overthrow of commu- 
nism. I met a group of courageous Chris- 
tians who had suffered terribly under 
communism but who never gave up 
hope. They included Lazslo Tokes, the 
Romanian pastor who sparked the Ro- 
manian revolution with his defiance of 
both government and church; Daniel 
Szabo, who was defrocked during the 
Communist regime for speaking out for 
his suffering people; and David Pandy, a 
Canadian who is now on the staff of 


James Croil, the first editor of the Record, 


International Ministries. The last two 
received the E. H. Johnson Award for 
mission on the cutting edge. In our own 
church, people like Jack McIntosh and 
Chris Vais have inspired us all. There 
were many more, most of whom are 
not widely known but who are no less 
faithful. 

SELF: What did you find hardest to do in 
your job? 

EDITOR: Saying no to people who 
laboured over a manuscript and believed 
what they had to say was the most im- 
portant thing in the world. 

SELF: And the most difficult issue? 
EDITOR: In general, it was dealing with 
people who said they believed in edit- 


and John Congrany, its latest editor. Croil is on the left. 
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orial freedom but did not want it ex- 
tended to their sacred cow or committee. 
Overall, our denomination has a good 
record in supporting freedom of the 


- press. Still, some believe the magazine 


should be looked on as a public relations 
tool for the denomination. The church 
has other structures for that. I have tried 
to tell the truth and trust the people, al- 
though sometimes it was difficult. Some- 
times, the Record would receive fall-out 
from some local dispute unrelated to it. I 
would receive a letter saying, “I don’t 
like our minister; therefore, cancel my 
subscription.” 

SELF: How would you like to be remem- 
bered? 

EDITOR: Ken Bagnell, a former editor of 
several publications, once remarked to me 
that he believed the church press had a 
special responsibility to be fair. That is not 
an easy task, but I have tried. I am encour- 
aged by those who have accused me of 
being both too loyal and too disloyal to 
the Presbyterian Church by what I have 
published. I have tried to give all Presby- 
terians the opportunity to chat about the 
things we hold important as, together, 
we attempt to listen to the erratic heartbeat 
of the Presbyterian Church. Al Forrest, a 
former editor of The United Church Ob- 
server, gave me good counsel in advising 
that a church publication should view its 
role as “the loyal opposition.” 

SELF: Why did you choose to leave now? 
It was your choice, wasn’t it? 

EDITOR: I am old enough to retire, but 
that was not the main reason. I wanted to 
leave while I was still enjoying my job. 
I also believe it is time to give some- 
one else the opportunity to do things I 
couldn’t. 

SELF: Any regrets? 

EDITOR: Only that I did not say some 
things sooner and other things better. I 
cannot say I am sorry to have caused of- 
fence sometimes but I am sorry if I have 
hurt anyone personally. 

SELF: How about worries? 

EDITOR: Every church magazine editor 
worries about slowly declining circula- 
tion. Even when our magazine has nearly 
50,000 subscribers and is, in terms of 
covering its constituency, the best of a 
bad bunch of church publications. 
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I’m also concerned about the lack of 
younger readers. I have enjoyed working 
with students from Knox College and 
with Kathy Cawsey, who came to us as a 
summer intern from Wilfrid Laurier Uni- 
versity and stayed as one of our most 
popular columnists. Involving younger 
contributors is an area to cultivate. 

SELF: How about the Record staff? 
EDITOR: [| hired three of those who have 
direct responsibility for the magazine. 
Margaret Miller, editorial assistant, 
taught me anything can be copy-edited, 
even the Bible. Eva Breeze, our circu- 
lation manager, dragged us into the 
computer age. Tim Faller, design and 
production, is the best thing that has hap- 
pened to the magazine since my arrival. 
Tom Dickey was here when I arrived and 
brings a creative touch to the magazine. 
Zainab Kamalia has been on the staff 
longer than all of us and always works 
with integrity and purpose. 

SELF: Do you have any advice for your 
successor? 

EDITOR: I have no advice and only a few 
wishes. I hope my successor loves the 
magazine and has a deep appreciation for 
its importance in the life of the church. 
The magazine needs to remain financially 
self-sufficient. That is the key to editorial 
freedom. It must never become the maga- 
zine of 50 Wynford or its boards and 
committees but of the whole of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada — and that 
includes the rebellious and the eccentric. 
James Croil, the first editor, articulated 
the role of the magazine well when he 
said in 1872 that he saw no reason why 
“The Presbyterian Church in Canada may 
not hope to establish and maintain a 
model magazine, one liberal enough to 
give expression to every shade of opinion 
consistent with essential principles, 
catholic enough to commend itself to 
Christendom and cheap enough to find its 
way into every Presbyterian family.” 
SELF: Anything else? 

EDITOR: It’s good to see our cultural and 
ethnic unity dissipating. As Christians, if 
we are to find unity at all, we must find it 
where we should have looked for it all 
along — in Christ. 

SELF: You just can’t let go of the Scottish 
thing, can you? 9 
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Interesting facts 


1. In 1890, the General Assembly reported that 
The Lord’s Day Alliance was battling against 
(a) Sunday streetcars 
(b) fishing on Sunday 
(c) Salvation Army parades on Sunday 
(d) none of the above 
(e) all of the above 


2. John Calvin wore his hat in church because 
(a) of the pigeons 
(b) Scripture demands it 
(c) the church had drafts 


3. What Canadian prime minister said, 
‘*T am Satisfied the best civilizers are missionaries.” 
(a) Pierre Trudeau 
(b) Wilfrid Laurier 
(c) John A. Macdonald 


4. John Knox was about 50 when he married. 
How old was his wife? 
(a) 56 
(D)15 
(e) 31 


5. What was John Calvin’s occupation? 
(a) schoolteacher 
(b) shoemaker 
(c) lawyer 


6. What profession did John Knox’s two sons enter? 
(a) medicine 
(b) clergy in the Church of Scotland 
(c) Anglican clergy 


7. The Institutes of the Christian Religion was written by 


(a) John Knox 
(b) John Calvin 
(c) John Donne 


Presbyterian quiz #10 


See page 48 for the answers. 


SICK! 


All of us would like to think God is “in the dark” about things we have done or said 


he late Bob MacLeod of St. John’s 

told a story about a man who was 

often the worse for wear on Satur- 

day nights. After spending the 
whole week in a huge paper-mill, he 
thought he had earned a little time with 
“the boys.” When he was sober, he was 
kind and considerate and, when drunk, 
he had never been unpleasant or out of 
sorts. His wife and children always loved 
him, whatever his condition. 

One Saturday evening, he came home 
in a particularly sad condition. His wife 
met him at the door and slowly guided 
him up the stairs. She got him into their 
bedroom, helped him undress and tucked 
him into bed. 

Then, as she often did, she thought 
she would say a prayer for him. She 
knelt beside the bed and whispered, 
“John, would you like me to say a prayer 
for you?” He nodded his head. She be- 
gan her prayer: “Dear Lord, I pray for 
my husband, John. He lies here before 
you very drunk. And...” 

Before she could go any further, she 
was interrupted by a hoarse whisper 
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from the bed. Said John: “Don’t tell him 
I’m drunk. Tell him I’m sick.” 

It seems that, although it was bad 
enough for his family to see him drunk, 
John could not bear to imagine what God 
would think of him in his disgusting con- 
dition. We sympathize with John because 
we would like to think God is “in the 
dark” about some of the things we have 
done and said. Anyone with a shred of 
conscience knows that, if he or she could 
live life over again, there are people who 
would not be hurt by certain words or 
actions on our part. These are the victims 
of our selfishness, our thoughtlessly sharp 
tongue, our greed or slander, who will 
bear the scars for as long as they live. We 
know better than what we have done and 
said, and we believe God knows, too. 

And we sympathize with and admire 
John’s wife. She continued to love and to 
pray for him despite his self-destructive 
behaviour. And she knew what that 
behaviour was doing to him and to his 
family. 

Jesus taught one of the most wonder- 
ful things we believe about God: God’s 


ongoing love for us despite the things we 
have said and done. Despite the persons 
we are or have become. And this extends 
to the whole people of God whoever and 
wherever they are. However, we most 
surely believe that, despite our place as 
beneficiaries of this love and forgiveness, 
we are not to presume the approval of 
God for our attempt at deception. And 
this is not the whole story. To tell God 
we are “sick” when, in reality, we are 
“drunk” is self-deceptive. Yet, we still try 
this any number of times, in various ways, 
often to make excuses for ourselves. 

One question Job asked of his tor- 
mentors, “ ... can you deceive [God], as 
one deceives a man?”’ is, in this instance, 
the crucial one. The answer to that ques- 
tion, in a vastly different situation than 
the one in which Job found himself, is 
equally important. And we know what 
the answer is. 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie, who lives in Sardis, 
B.C., is a retired professor from Memorial 
University in St. John’s and a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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My dear editor: 


The once witty remark that Canada 
has but two seasons, winter and con- 
struction, has lost some of its original 
glow. Hockey and Pentecost could be 
substituted without much of a mental ad- 
justment, save for those who have wan- 
dered from the fold and observe but two 
religious feasts: Christmas Shopping 
Time and March Break. (Easter, being a 
moving target, has largely disappeared 
from their sights.) Even Hockey season 
has become problematic. Though over 
now (it is, isn’t it?), the prospect of a 
team from Carolina playing in June (and 
they might have played in San Jose as 
well) was a bit disorienting. 

The long, languorous season of Pente- 
cost — with more numbers trailing be- 
hind it than the Super Bowl, with its 
liturgical colour a bright green, associated 
with rushing wind and tongues of fire, and 
encompassing late spring, the heat of 
summer and the best of autumn — pro- 
vides the Canadian Presbyterian psyche 
with a break, a kind of “Christianity Lite” 
time. It’s a time to loosen the reins on our 
grim seriousness so useful in the peniten- 
tial seasons of Advent, Lent and February. 

Though, biblically, Pentecost marked 
the get-up-and-go kick-start to a flurry of 
missionary expansion in the Early 
Church, for Canadian Christians, it is 
more of a kick-back and relax time. The 
only exceptions might be those under- 
appreciated souls entrusted with hand- 
ling congregational finances and paying 
the bills. Defying the patterns in nature, 
they have to labour to store up treasure 
on earth during the snow-covered 
months in order to survive the balmy but 
lean days when everything else is grow- 
ing but the Sunday offerings. Their trep- 
idation rises with the temperature, and 
the opening of cottages often accom- 
panies the opening of talks with the 
friendly neighbourhood banker. 

Otherwise, a kind of collective sigh 
can be heard from pew and vestry as cal- 
endar pages grow blank, orders of ser- 
vice become generic and rosters can be 
left unfilled. 
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Pentecost provides 
the Canadian 
Presbyterian psyche 
with a kind of 
“Christianity Lite” 


There are always some earnest souls 
who think their duty is to remind us that 
“God takes no holidays.” (They forget that 
even God rested on the seventh day!) But 
we Slackers nod sagaciously while se- 
cretly marvelling that the world doesn’t 
turn apostate even though presbyteries, 
sessions and assorted committees leave 
the Creator unadvised for at least two 
whole months. (Come to think of it, it 
probably takes the Hosts of Heaven that 
long to sort out the flood of concerns, mo- 
tions and exciting new initiatives of Gen- 
eral Assembly. But, perhaps, that task is 
assigned to apprentice angels — that 
would explain a lot of things.) 

Unless one has been saddled in some 
way with securing and/or shepherding 
pulpit supply, or with arranging a truce 
and an exchange with a friendly sister 
church of none-too-distant theological 
bloodlines, all one has to do is to worship. 
I find this actually easier in the hiatus of 
mid-Pentecost because, for one thing, 
feelings of gratitude bubble more easily in 
the dry tracts of my spiritual landscape. 
Levels of tolerance rise among the faithful 
who have not had to square off on oppos- 
ite sides of some issue absolutely crucial 
to the survival of the faith: parking spots, 
congregational luncheons, peace in the 
Sunday school, uppity newcomers and the 
like. Even the guest preachers are received 
less critically because, after all, they are 


simply “supplying.” Guest organists (or 
praise bands or zither players) usually fall 
back on “old favourites.” This practice, 
though boring if it were to be prolonged, 
removes another source of grumbling for 
awhile. 

Worshipping while on holiday pro- 
vides a refreshing, dream-like experience 
in that you can recognize the familiar in 
the strange. There is always just that de- 
gree of difference sufficient to keep you 
alert. And you can always return to home 
base clutching the orders of service you 
have collected to prove you have been 
good and/or to irritate someone back 
home with the “interesting suggestions” 
thus garnered. 

Too soon, too soon, will come the 
winter sales flyers and the grinding of the 
machinery as the mighty structures of the 
church stretch themselves and we scram- 
ble to tighten bolts, apply oil and search 
for the manual once more. Until then, I 
like to remember that cruise control can 
be a pleasant feature on more than auto- 
mobiles. And, contrary to what we tell 
ourselves, we are not in the driver’s seat 
anyway. 


Yours for enjoying the scenery, 


Lia lorty E- 
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An Assembly that made 


no scen 


m a few days in June 


ts 


that didn’t quite 
change my life 
by John Congram 


everal times during the 128th General Assem- 

bly, commissioners were requested not to wear 

perfume so that everyone might enjoy a scent- 

free environment. This elicited a quip from one 
commissioner: “Does this mean this is a no-scents 
Assembly?” Certainly, it had its periods of nonsense. 
More of that later. 

Based on the business alone, this Assembly made a 
good case for less frequent Assemblies. On the pos- 
itive side, having little business provided opportunities 
for various presentations and educational events. This 
included the introduction of the year focusing on 
Active Evangelism and the opportunity to celebrate 
55 years of Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 
ment. It even gave the principal clerk, Stephen 


Rev. Geoffrey Jay 

of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Victoria, 

was not the first 
commissioner to 
require a crutch to 

get through Assembly. 


Kendall, the opportunity for two periods of instruction 
on proper procedure, using a mythical motion about 
pizza. The Young Adult Representatives (YARs) re- 
fused to let this die until Stephen provided them with 
free pizza. Despite the diversions, Assembly was one 
of the shortest on record. 

The usual free Wednesday night was sacrificed 
because the Assembly could not meet past Thursday 
afternoon due to other commitments by the NAV 
Centre in Cornwall, Ontario, that housed the meetings 
of Assembly. After meeting in various student res- 
idences across Canada, commissioners found this 
government retreat centre to train air traffic controllers 
and prison guards to be the Presbyterian equivalent of 
General Assembly heaven. Accommodations, food 
and hospitality were all excellent. The sole complaint 
arose from some commissioners and staff who could 
not be accommodated at the NAV Centre and had to 
commute back and forth from local hotels. 


Opening night 

As early as 1787, Presbyterians gathered in Corn- 
wall to worship God. More than 200 years later, on 
June 2, 2002, about 1,000 Presbyterians met in the old 
limestone church of St. John to worship God and to 
elect a new Moderator. Multicoloured gowns worn by 
choir and clergy, reflecting the diversity in the church 
today, replaced the plain clothes of 1787. 

The congregation heard first from outgoing Mod- 
erator Joe Reed, who serves the church in Central 
America. He described Jesus’ encounter with the 
woman at the well as an opportunity to hang out with 
her. Jesus spent time simply talking with the woman 
about human need before coming to the question of 
evangelism. That’s the way evangelism should hap- 
pen, Joe declared. He believes hanging out with 
people is a necessary precursor to evangelism. The 
closest equivalent today would be time spent at a 
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Laundromat that can provide opportunities for con- 
versation. But most are denied even that possibility 
because they have their own washing machines. 

Joe said one of the most Christian things that ever 
happened to him occurred while he hung around in a 
schoolyard. He had moved to Montreal and hated it. 
The situation was redeemed when he heard one kid say 
to another: “Here’s the new kid. Let’s be nice to him.” 

Although he loves the church deeply, Joe said he is 
sometimes distressed that we are “so quick to judge 
and so slow to love.” He concluded by telling of calling 
a friend after a devastating earthquake in El Salvador. 
He had a hard time making out what his friend was 
saying, whether his friend said he was crying or praying. 
Joe concluded it really did not matter; both were part of 
the same thing. When our lives are truly touched, we 
pray, we cry and we evangelize. He wished both tears 
and prayers for the Presbyterian Church. 

Following the service of worship, Moderator- 
Designate Mark Lewis (Hamilton) was officially 
elected Moderator. In an emotional speech in which 
his voice broke several times, he thanked the congre- 
gations in which he had been raised and those he has 
served. His emotion became particularly evident when 
he spoke of the contribution of his parents. His father, 
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a minister, never put his work ahead of his family. 
Mark hopes his children will be able to say the same 
of him. 

He told the commissioners that, many times during 
the week, their hearts would be broken by what they 
will hear. Other stories would make their hearts soar. 
But through it all, the will of God will be done. He 
left commissioners with a reminder: “Loudness does 
not give credence to a weak argument, and a strong 
argument is still strong even when it is whispered.” 


The road less travelled 

Seldom does the Presbyterian Record find itself 
the centre of attention during a General Assembly. It 
did this year. Not only did the Presbyterian Record 
Corporation choose to take the road less travelled, it 
decided to take the road never travelled by recom- 
mending that an Anglican priest become the eighth 
editor of the Presbyterian Record. All former editors, 
six clergy and one layperson, had been Presbyterians. 

At the previous Assembly, it was announced the 
present editor, John Congram, would be stepping 
down in a year. The Assembly gave the Record Cor- 
poration permission to seek a new editor. A search 
committee was formed and, at the annual meeting in 
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When a commissioner moved that Assembly substitute “uninhibited” for “direct” in a motion, the Moderator commented, “This is not a word we usually apply to Presbyterians.” 
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March 2001, the board agreed to nominate Rev. David 
Harris for editor. 

Although ordained in the Anglican Church, David 
has spent his working life as a journalist, first with the 
Halifax Chronicle-Herald, then as editor of the Angli- 
can Journal for four years and, finally, as an editor 
with the National Post. 

Alexandra Johnston, convener of the search com- 
mittee, reported the committee had received 115 
applications and three presbytery nominations of 
people who allowed their names to stand. Six were 
chosen to be interviewed, two nominated by presby- 
teries and four who had applied. David Harris was the 
unanimous choice of the search committee. 

The most passionate speech of the Assembly was 
made by Cameron Brett (East Toronto) in support of 
the nomination. He believed David Harris could “al- 
low us to see ourselves through new eyes and provide 
a new window on the world and the church.” Others 
wondered if, like ministers coming into our church, he 
should not have to undergo some study on Presbyter- 
ian polity and history. Others described this as “cruel 
and unusual punishment.” Will Ingram (West Toronto) 
commented that, although he would support the 
motion, he did so with regret that the committee could 
not find a Presbyterian with Harris’s qualifications. 
The Young Adult Representatives were unanimous in 
support of the nomination, declaring, “Who cares if 
he’s an Anglican; he’s a Christian!” After a couple of 
hours of debate, the motion to appoint David Harris 


carried overwhelmingly. He will become the eighth 
editor of the Presbyterian Record on August 1. 


The Reed report 

On Monday evening, Joe Reed reported on his 
moderatorial year. He presented images from India 
and from rural congregations in British Columbia and 
New Brunswick. One of his most moving experiences 
was meeting in Winnipeg with former workers at 
Presbyterian residential schools. Participants brought 
artifacts from their time at the schools. One brought a 
plate from the Cecilia Jeffrey Indian Residential 
School with the date 1902 on it. “If history had been 
different,’ Joe went on, “we might have been celebrat- 
ing a 100-year anniversary.” The church should at 
least acknowledge it and hear the stories. 

“T can’t tell you,” he concluded, “how excited and 
challenged I am to be a Canadian Presbyterian after 
serving a year as Moderator.” 


Han-Ca lives 

In 1997, the Assembly agreed to establish two eth- 
nic Korean presbyteries, one based in the West and one 
in the East, for a five-year trial period. The purpose 
was to make Presbyterians of Korean origin feel more 
a part of the denomination. In 2000, the Assembly 
established a review committee to report in 2002. 
Although these presbyteries are spread over a wide 
geographical area, participation has been high. 
A heightened sense of identity and empowerment 
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Faces from far away places 
Rev. Byung Kon Choi, vice-moder- 7 
ator of The Presbyterian Church of 
Korea, delighted commissioners 
by announcing that Korea had just 
beaten Poland 2-0 in World Cup 
soccer. His denomination has a 
118-year history that began with 
the arrival of Canadian and United 
States missionaries. “The church in 
Korea,” he reported, “has come 
through a time of confusion and painful disputes.” But the 
21st century has brought a new movement toward the 
reunification of the churches. He hopes a relationship will 
soon develop with The United Church of Canada. 

_ Choi thanked the church for the aid provided to North 
Korea through the Canadian Foodgrains Bank and urged 
continued support. He expressed appreciation for the 
establishment of the Han-Ca presbyteries that, he said, 
“had a special responsibility for the 170,000 Canadian 
Presbyterians of Korean origin.” 


“No one in our part of the world 
believes the United Nations sanc- 
tions against Iraq will be effective. 
They cause the people untold vio- 
lence but leave the leaders un- 
touched.” Rev. Riad Jarjour, a 
Syrian Presbyterian and general 
secretary of the Middle East Coun- 
cil of Churches, addressed the As- 
sembly. Sanctions have resulted in 
“mountains of dead babies and a wasteland of despair.” 
He made it clear that any war against Iraq would be a 
disaster. “Speak to your government,” he urged. Only 
sustained diplomatic efforts that engage the Iraqi 
government will succeed. Later in the week, Assembly 
passed a recommendation supporting the views 
expressed by Jarjour. 

Although he does not believe that Christians will 
vanish from their Middle East countries of origin, he de- 
scribed their present situation as a “tale of disaster” with 
“no benefits for anyone.” People have been brought “to 


emerged in the Korean church from being able to work 
in their first language. By 2001, the Western Han-Ca 
Presbytery had increased from five congregations and 
two missions in 1997 to nine congregations, one mis- 
sion and four new church developments. Eastern Han- 
Ca Presbytery has increased from 11 congregations to 
15 congregations, three new church developments and 
the Korean Canadian Family Ministry. 

As convener of the committee, Art Van Seters (East 
Toronto) said reviewing the work and progress of these 
presbyteries has been “a rich spiritual experience” 
benefiting everyone involved. Members of the Han-Ca 
presbyteries who spoke concurred. Van Seters said 
members of the Han-Ca presbyteries had been trans- 
parent with the committee throughout the process. 

While acknowledging the period has not been with- 
out problems and growing pains, Assembly agreed to 
bring to an end the trial period for the Han-Ca presby- 
teries and to allow them to continue indefinitely. 
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the brink of despair.” In such a situation, the church has a 
mandate to speak the truth and express heartfelt com- 
passion to break through the barriers of evil. He pleaded 
for Christians in Canada to hear the cries of the church in 
the Middle East and to stand with them until “the makers 
and users of bombs” must listen. He also urged the 
Assembly to contribute to the peace process by pressing 
forward in dialogue with their Muslim neighbours. 

Later in the Assembly, the Moderator was requested to 
send a letter of support to the Middle East Council of 
Churches. At that point, the Moderator also led the 
Assembly in prayers for the Middle East. 


Rev. Glenn Inglis, who serves in 
Malawi, introduced Rev. Daniel 
Gunya, general secretary of the 
Church of Central Africa Presby- 
terian, Blantyre Synod, Malawi. 
He said Gunya is a “passionate de- 
fender of the Christian values of 
justice and peace in the midst 
of fear and intimidation.” Daniel 
Gunya represents more than one 
million Christians in Malawi, 60 per cent of whon: he 
described as “too poor to give a penny to the church but 
amazing in terms of their spirit and commitment.” He 
spoke of the significant contribution of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in Malawi and urged others to join in 
the work there. 


Jean Stromberg, executive dir- 
ector of the United States office of 
the World Council of Churches, ex- 
pressed appreciation for Canadian 
Presbyterian participation in the 
World Council. Although you may 
be small in numbers, she told the 
Assembly, you are “rich in heart 
and in extraordinary people.” She 
also drew attention to the import- 
ant role PWS&D plays in co-operation with the World 
Council in meeting the AIDS crisis in Africa. 


Assembly agreed to appoint a committee in 2010 to 
receive information on how the Han-Ca presbyteries 
and the whole church have addressed concerns in the 
report, along with the general work of the Han-Ca 
presbyteries, and to report to the Assembly in 2012. 


An“unofficial answer” 
to a burning question 

Although many Presbyterians assume the burning 
bush and its accompanying motto, “Nec tamen con- 
sumebatur,” are the official symbol and motto of our 
church, that is not the fact. The Presbytery of Lanark- 
Renfrew requested that Assembly make them official. 
The Committee on History reported that, while many 
churches in the Reformed and Presbyterian tradition 
use this symbol and motto, to its knowledge, no 
denomination has officially adopted it. Peter Bush 
(Huron-Perth), convener of the Committee on History, 
corrected this in his report to Assembly. He indicated 
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“In the early days, there was a saying in the aboriginal community that whether you became an Anglican or a Roman Catholic depended on who had the fastest canoe.” — Stewart Folster, Saskatoon 


A HH j Hi Ha 
that the Church of Scotland had adopted the burning 
bush as its official symbol. The committee’s view, 
however, was that it should remain the common 
heritage of all Reformed churches. Making it official 
will not increase its use, the committee argued; it is al- 
ready omnipresent. Several commissioners disagreed 
with the Committee on History. Like the Assembly, 
the YARs were divided on the issue. Julie MacKenzie 
(Pictou) argued “it symbolizes everything we believe 
in.” Jennifer Wylie (Huron-Perth) saw it as a form of 
idolatry by “taking the focus off Christ.” In the end, 
the Assembly supported the view of the committee by 
a narrow vote of 110 to 94. 

If the Assembly would not officially adopt the 
symbol, the Moderator quipped, he thought he would, 
then, sell it back to the Assembly next year. 


Re-instituting the 
ordained missionary system 

A consultation to consider this question was held in 
January 2002. It included representatives from the 
Committee on Theological Education, Canada Min- 
istries, Ministry and Church Vocations, and four re- 
mote charges. All recognized the great difficulty that 
remote and rural charges have in calling and keeping 


Noted 


ministers. Until 1986, all new seminary graduates were 
required to serve a term under appointment either in 
Canada or overseas. Despite the attractiveness of this 
compulsory system, the consultation became con- 
vinced it was not the answer to the problem. Assembly 
agreed to send this report to sessions, presbyteries, the 
colleges and candidates for ministry for study and 
report to Canada Ministries by January 31, 2003. 


Persecuted Christians 

In response to an overture from the Presbytery of 
Niagara, Assembly agreed to increase the flow of in- 
formation on this subject through Justice Ministries, 
with guidance from partner churches facing this issue, 
and to encourage congregations to hold services in 
which prayers are offered for persecuted Christians. 


The health care system 

While recognizing the need to reform the health 
care system, Assembly decided to contact the prime 
minister reaffirming the church’s support for the five 
principles of the Canada Health Act (universality, 
accessibility, comprehensiveness, portability, publicly 
administered). Presbyteries and synods were urged to 
write to their provincial governments in the same terms. 


> Assembly requested every congregation to set aside the last Sunday in September (or an alternative Sunday) to 
celebrate the missions and ministries of The Presbyterian Church in Canada supported through Presbyterians Sharing.... 


> The proposed budget for Presbyterians Sharing... for 2003 is $8,750,000 ($50,000 above the budget for 2002). 
> Minimum stipends for 2003 will be raised an amount equal to the consumers price index for Canada for the 


12-month period from May 31, 2001, to May 31,2002. 


> Approximately 200 claimants who attended one of two residential schools run by The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada are represented in just over two dozen legal cases against the federal government in which the church is 


also named a defendant. 


> The Presbyterian Church relates to 10 ecumenical justice coalitions. During 2001, they merged to form KAIROS. 
With a staff of 25, KAIROS is the largest Canadian organization dedicated to advocacy and research in areas of 


human rights and social justice. 


> In 1998, the Presbyterian Web site had 474 visitors. It now receives about 100,000 per year. 
> Dr.Charles Fensham, recently appointed professor of systematic theology at Knox College, Toronto, was introduced 


to the Assembly. 
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Laity conducting the sacraments 

Since 1992, the Muskoka Task Group has been 
working on the question of the theology and practice 
of ministry in The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
During the past year, task group members considered 
whether lay ministers should be licensed to conduct 
the sacraments in particular, limited situations. They 
reported the presbyteries that replied were evenly 
divided on the question. Among congregations, 
two-thirds were open to the practice and one-third 
opposed. Even those who favoured the practice had 
some reservations. The task group believes there is no 
consensus on this subject, so no further action will be 
considered at this time. 


Complex issues in a complex world 

The International Affairs Committee produced a 
long study document entitled “Reconciliation and 
hope in a multi-faith world.” It discusses the back- 
ground of Islam and the complex history of the rela- 
tionship between Islam and Christianity. The report 
concludes that, although “overcoming a long history 
of conflict and misunderstanding is not easy, it is 
worth the effort.’ However, because of some contro- 
versial sections regarding Islam, Assembly referred 
the report back for further study. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada retains a few 
shares in Talisman Energy in order that it may act 
with other churches in seeking to pressure this com- 
pany to withdraw from its activities in Sudan until 
there is a just peace. The church’s ongoing concern 
about the activities of Talisman will be communicated 
to the chair of Talisman Energy’s board of directors. 
Revenue from the oil industry allows the central 
government of Sudan to persecute and kill many of its 
own citizens. Assembly agreed to send letters to a 
number of federal ministers, asking them to review 
their support for Talisman. 

Assembly agreed to support Canada’s efforts to 
bring about a lasting peace in the Middle East. Keith 
McKee (London) was unsuccessful in persuading As- 
sembly that whenever statements on the Middle East 
are made, acknowledgement of our own painful his- 
tory of anti-Semitism be included. 


Seeking to fulfil the demands 
of natural justice 

Three years ago, the Assembly appointed a special 
committee “to review Chapter 9 of the Book of Forms 
and recommend such changes as may be required to 
produce a legally current and clear code of procedure 
for ecclesiastical process.” This chapter has to do with 
church discipline. With an increasing number of cases 
coming before both church courts and civil courts, 
and controversy as to whether the church courts fulfil 
the requirements of natural justice, such a review was 
long overdue. Assembly agreed to send this first re- 
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port of the committee to presbyteries and sessions for 
study and review. 

The report begins with a biblical and theological 
reflection on discipline, then provides the history be- 
hind this section of the Book of Forms. The report 
takes up considerations Chapter 9 raises, such as the 
differences between formal and informal process and 
the growing likelihood that decisions of a church 
court will be reviewed by civil authorities. The com- 
mittee hopes to explore the implications of the phrase 
“to submit yourself to all lawful oversight” contained 
in the ordination vows. In an increasingly litigious 
age, this is something presbyteries and congregations 
need to consider carefully. 


Making one thing perfectly clear 
Assembly agreed to a motion from the Committee 
on Church Doctrine that the clerks of Assembly com- 
municate to both the provincial and federal govern- 
ments that The Presbyterian Church in Canada holds 
to the position that marriage is between one man and 
one woman. Tom Rodger (Sarnia) indicated he be- 
lieved such a motion would harm the church’s relation- 
ship with gay and lesbian people. Ruth Syme (Lanark 
and Renfrew) indicated such a motion “broke no new 
ground and was not necessary.” After the motion 
passed, several commissioners recorded their dissents. 


A few good women 

The clerks of Assembly responded to the Pres- 
bytery of Montreal that requested a means by which 
presbyteries could ensure that sessions elect women 
elders in order to comply with our church’s under- 
standing of the place of women within the congrega- 
tion. In their reply, the clerks noted there may be 
particular cultural issues in ethnic congregations 
affecting this. There is also little the General Assem- 
bly can do because discipline over congregations and 
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presents the 

E.H. Johnson 
Award to Rev. 
John Dunlop. 
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“The thing | will miss most about Knox College will be my parking space.” — /ain Nicol, retiring professor from Knox College, Toronto 
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sessions resides with presbyteries. But in order to 
determine the extent of the problem, the clerks of 
Assembly, in consultation with the Women in Min- 
istry Committee, will review the number of male and 
female elders and report the results to the church. 


A matter of life and debt 

During 2001, the Pension and Benefits Board con- 
ducted a health and dental survey among presbyteries, 
congregations and professional church workers. Four 
hundred and twenty-two responses were received. The 
purpose of the exercise was to find ways to control the 
costs of the plan that are estimated to be $2,454 per 
person in 2002 but projected to rise to $3,863 by 
2006. The board concluded the best way to do this 
was to share the costs between payers and users. The 
two major changes suggested a sharing of the costs 
for dental care and drugs. 

Commissioners argued these were not real savings 
to the church. Downloading these costs onto church 
workers would make it even more difficult to attract 
ministers to small congregations. The YARs agreed, 
maintaining the plan should not be “watered down nor 
the costs downloaded to ministers.” Most ministers, 
they felt, were already underpaid. James Mackenzie, a 
surgeon from Sarnia, Ontario, who has worked on 
both sides of the border, also spoke strongly against 
making changes to the plan. Downloading costs 
would also increase the income tax of users. He 
argued that some drug costs would decrease in the 
future. At one time, doctors gave out antibiotics “like 
buttermilk,” but that practice is disappearing. 

Some stated that to change the plan would neces- 
sitate changing the call of all ministers because the 


health plan is part of their call. In a close vote (126 to 
101), commissioners agreed that, in principle, they are 
in favour of revising the plan. However, there was no 
agreement on what changes should be made. Assem- 
bly agreed to refer the specifics back to the Pension 
Board, including many of the commissioners’ sugges- 
tions. As a result, the plan will remain as it stands, at 
least until the next Assembly. 


PWS&D celebrates 55 years 

“While governments have hit historic lows in over- 
seas aid, the church has hit historic highs.” With those 
words, Andrew Johnston (Ottawa) introduced the re- 
port of Presbyterian World Service and Development 
(PWS&D). 

Assembly congratulated the committee and staff, 
both past and present, for 55 years of service. During 
those 55 years, its name has changed five times and it 
has grown from an ad hoc committee with staff sec- 
onded from other departments, to a standing commit- 
tee with five full-time employees. In 1947, it raised 
just under $9,000 and hundreds of pounds of clothes. 
In 2001, it raised $2.8 million for development and re- 
lief programs and an additional $3.3 million for food 
aid programs through the Canadian Foodgrains Bank. 

Ray Burzynski, from the Canadian International 
Development Agency, presented a certificate of appre- 
ciation to Rick Fee, recognizing the contributions of 
PWS&D. Rey. Daniel Gunya, general secretary of 
Blantyre Synod of the Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian, spoke on behalf of the recipients of 
PWS&D. Finally, Archie Robertson, a cash crop grain 
farmer, described the results of the partnership of 
churches with the Canadian Foodgrains Bank. 


Wesley Chang (Vancouver School of Theology) 
shares a lighter moment with Assembly and fellow 
student representatives, Kevin Lee (Knox College) 
and Jawad Jaouni (The Presbyterian College). 
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On the cutting edge 

“How do you enable minorities to belong? How do 
you accommodate and celebrate diversity?’ Accord- 
ing to Rev. John Dunlop, this year’s recipient of the 
E. H. Johnson Award for mission on the cutting edge, 
these are the challenges facing the church and people 
of Ireland. The danger for the church in Ireland, he 
said, is the temptation to “baptize ideologies.” The re- 
cent tragic actions in Belfast are only the presenting 
problems of this underlying situation. In cases of 
tragedy, is it enough that the church offers only pas- 
toral support, he asked? He believes the church must 
also work for political accommodation in Ireland. 

With self-deprecating Irish humour and wit, 
Dunlop addressed the Tuesday E. H. Johnson Award 
luncheon held annually during the Assembly. He has 
served Rosemary Church in Belfast for 24 years. He is 
also married to Rosemary. When someone asks how 
Rosemary is, he is not always sure who or what they 
are talking about. He said his experience of Assembly 
thus far was that there was “an equal amount of 
confusion to the Irish Assembly but the Canadian 
Assembly has fewer speeches.” 

Dunlop said the 10 years he served in Jamaica 
before his ministry at Rosemary Church had caused 
him to look at the Scripture through new eyes. This 
led him to be a leader in movements for reconciliation 
in Ireland. 


Memories 

Assembly said goodbye to several long-serving 
servants of the church. Wilma Welsh has served the 
national church for 42 years. She began working at 
the national offices in 1960 when they were located 
on St. George Street in Toronto. In 1969, she went to 
Taiwan where she worked closely with Dr. C. M. Kao 
during a period of extreme tension between the 
church and the government. Wilma and Kao would 
often go for walks to share information for fear their 
offices were being wiretapped. In 1976, she returned 
to work in church offices, serving in various capac- 
ities, finally as an indispensable member of Interna- 
tional Ministries. Rev. William Lo, general secretary 
of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, made a presen- 
tation to Wilma on behalf of the church. In thanking 
the Assembly for this opportunity, Wilma said, “I have 
always felt called to serve the church as a layperson.” 

Margaret Vanderzweerde first went to India as a 
student intern in 1990. In 1993, after two volunteer 
appointments to India, she was appointed as area liai- 
son for India and Nepal. She and her husband, Jake, 
served with enthusiasm and commitment until retire- 
ment in December 2001. Margaret indicated she in- 
tends to continue sharing stories of faith from India. 

Iain Nicol was recognized for 27 years as professor 
of systematic theology at Knox College. He has also 
served 26 years on the Church Doctrine Committee. 
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Known for his wit, Iain assured the Assembly that all 
the nice things said about him were “absolutely true.” 

Finally, the Assembly thanked John Congram who 
leaves the Presbyterian Record magazine after serving 
14 years as editor. 


Ladies and gentlemen, 
the Moderator has left the building 

For some time, a rumour had been circulating that 
the Moderator had a secret life as an Elvis Presley im- 
personator. As he opened the final session of the As- 
sembly on Thursday morning, Mark Lewis indicated 
he would like to present a minute of appreciation over 
the loss of Latin terms in the courts of the church. He 
turned up the collar of his preaching scarf and broke 
into a hilarious version of “It’s a blue, blue Assembly 
without you.” 

In his closing remarks, the Moderator noted he had 
moderated every session because he had enjoyed 
every minute of the Assembly — “the high mark in 
my professional career.” He said there is a saying that 
the Pope is not sick until he is dead. “Presbyterians,” 
he went on, “are not tired until they are asleep.” 

At 11:15 a.m., a motion to adjourn was adopted, 
followed by the singing of Psalm 122, “I joyed when 
to the house of God.” 

Then, the Moderator said: “In the name of Jesus 
Christ, the King and Head of the Church, I dissolve 
this Assembly, to meet again in Knox Church, Guelph, 
Ontario, at 7:30 p.m. on June 1, 2003.” He led the 
Assembly in prayer and pronounced the benediction. 

On June 6, the same date Sir John A. Macdonald 
died (1891) and the Allies landed in Normandy (D-Day, 
1944), the work of the 128th Assembly concluded. 
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Architectural renderings 


ce 


bridge in Toronto is well-known 

throughout North America and, 

indeed, the world, but for all the 

wrong reasons. Since it was built 
in 1919, more than 400 people have 
jumped to their deaths from the Prince 
Edward Bridge, more commonly known 
as The Bloor Street Viaduct. It is a world 
record exceeded only by a narrow 
margin at the Golden Gate Bridge in San 
Francisco. But, by the end of the sum- 
mer, the unnecessary carnage will end, at 
least in Toronto. And this is the result of 
the persistence of two men, Al Birney 
and Michael McCamus. 

It wasn’t easy. For more than five 
years, Birney and McCamus held meet- 
ings, wrote letters and badgered members 
of Toronto’s city council. They enlisted 
the support of police, firefighters, be- 
reaved families, crisis workers and psychi- 
atrists to campaign for a suicide preven- 
tion barrier on The Bloor Street Viaduct. 

Al Birney is a longtime volunteer in 
public relations and now chair of the 
Bridge Committee for the Schizophrenia 
Society of Ontario. When he first sug- 
gested a barrier be built to prevent these 
suicides, he faced many objections. 
Some said if people couldn’t jump off 
the Bloor Viaduct they would simply 
go somewhere else and do it. But re- 
searchers disagree. The Duke Ellington 
Bridge and the Howard Taft Bridge in 
Washington, D.C., both span the same 
park. Four years after erecting safety 
fences on the Duke Ellington Bridge, 
suicides at the Howard Taft Bridge that 
was left unfenced did not increase. 

Researchers believe some bridges act 
as “suicide magnets.” Along with the 
characteristics of accessibility and being 
well-known, some bridges have a kind of 
romantic, notorious reputation. Mentally 
ill people feel they will have an impact 
by jumping from these bridges. 

Psychiatrists also believe suicide is 
often impulsive. If stopped, a person may 
not have an alternative plan, and the 
desire to commit suicide may dissipate. 

Many argued that the cost of erecting 
a barrier was prohibitive. After the original 
concept, at a cost of $1.5 million, was de- 
clared too ugly, a competition was held. 
The Dereck Revington Studio of Toronto 
won with its proposal for the Luminous 
Veil. It consists of 10,000 stainless steel 
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rods spaced closely enough that a person 
cannot get between them. When it won 
the 1999 Canadian Architect Award of 
Excellence for its stunning visual effect, 
objections to changes in the bridge struc- 
ture from the historical society melted 
away. But the cost of the original pro- 
posal of $2.5 million escalated to more 
than $5 million as city council continued 
to vacillate and delay. 

Again, some argued the cost had 
become prohibitive. But a 1996 New 
Brunswick study estimated the average 
cost of a suicide in that province as more 
than $849,000, taking into 
account health care services, 
autopsy, funeral, police in- 
vestigation, lost productivity 
and lost earnings. Dr. Robin 
Richards, a Toronto ortho- 
paedic surgeon who has 
treated viaduct survivors, es- 
timates a price tag of $100,000 
a case, not including rehabili- 
tation, mobility aids, disabil- 
ity pensions or social reports. 

When it comes to human 
lives, Birney argues, cost &# 
should not be an issue. “How 
long would they [city coun- 
cilors] wait to act,’ he asks, 

“on a dangerous intersection or a public 
pool where children were drowning?” 

Birney describes himself as “‘a Chris- 
tian under conviction.” A member of St. 
Stephen’s Presbyterian Church in Scar- 
borough, he says Christians need to be 
more assertive and not take a back seat 
when it comes to social issues. “Too 
often, Christians are observers and pass 
by mental illness issues,’ he says. “They 
should be on the front line.” 

Michael McCamus, executive director 
of the Family Association for Mental 
Health Everywhere (FAMEB), was first 
drawn into the discussion by an incident 
that happened to his mother, a nurse at 
the Hospital for Sick Children. Two po- 
lice officers arrived at her office with the 
request that she clean up the body of a 
2!/2-year-old boy because his grandfather 
wanted to see him. His mother had placed 
him in a bag, thrown him over the viaduct 
bridge and, then, jumped herself. 

McCamus sees the luminous veil as an 
affirmative answer to the biblical question, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” “It also pro- 


Michael McCamus (left) and Al Birney, Public Service 
Award recipients for promoting the building of a 
suicide barrier on The Bloor Street Viaduct bridge. 


vides,” he goes on, “a symbol of hope for 
people who are sick.” Although the results 
in preventing suicide will be immediate, 
this action will also provide the city with a 
long-term legacy. It will be a public sym- 
bol reminding people that those who are 
mentally ill should not be ostracized. 

On June 28, 2001, when city council- 
lor Joe Pantalone made the motion that 
the city pay the $6 million dollars and 
the final victory was assured, Al Birney 
wept. That day, a colleague said of Joe 
Pantalone, ““Today, the shortest council- 
lor stands the tallest”’ Both Birney and 
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McCamus give Pantalone a lot of credit 
as a politician “willing to take a beating 
when he believes something 1s right.” 

Meanwhile, McCamus and Birney are 
being rewarded for their efforts. They 
have received a Public Service Award 
and a volunteer award from the City of 
Toronto. But the one they appreciate most 
comes from the Schizophrenia Society of 
Canada. The Bill Jeffries Award was 
named in honour of a high school teacher 
in Oakville, Ontario, who founded the 
society. Al Birney had only one problem 
with receiving this award: he had to cut 
short his visit to Ireland where his brother 
was being made the Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

For both men, the biggest reward of all 
is knowing that a minimum of five to 10 
lives will be saved every year because of 
the barrier. Yet, the struggle is not over. 
The barrier they intend to continue to fight 
is an invisible one: the stigma associated 
with people suffering from mental illness 
and the discrimination such people con- 
tinue to experience in society. 3 
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and can still sleep at night 


4 nd Cain was angry with his 
brother and, when they were 
in the field, he killed his 
brother, Abel. And God put a 

mark on Cain.” 

I pause to check my six-year-old’s 
reaction to this bedtime story. 

“Go on,” Todd says. 

“And God said Cain would wander 
the earth as a vagabond forever and never 
find a home.” I close the book. 

“I want to pray to God right now,” 
Todd says, “that Cain will find a home.” 

Fast-forward five years. Todd is com- 
posing a letter to the mayor of our city. “I 
think we need to help the homeless in 
our town,” he writes. He clips the note to 
a $10 bill, which represents most of his 
life savings. He seals the envelope and 
tells me he has signed us up with a 
friend’s mother to collect door-to-door 
for the homeless shelters in our town. 

“This is great,” I tell my husband. 
“Todd has always taken the problems of 
the homeless so much to heart. This will 
show him how much everyone cares.” 

We are signed up to do our street. We 
count the houses: 45. If everyone gives 
only $20, we’ll have $900 in one after- 
noon. Twenty dollars — two days’ taxes 
on an Elm Street property. Elm Street is 
lovely, lined with brightly coloured 
maples on this early October afternoon. 
Old, staid Victorian houses with gracious 
porches, mullioned windows, elegant 
gardens. 
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People on our street are the opposite 
of those who are homeless. They are 
“homeful.” Every house bears evidence 
of tender loving care. The paint and trim 
are tasteful, contrasts subtle, the plant- 
ings interesting and well-tended, the slate 
roofs antique and in good repair. 

So Todd and I set out. The first two 
neighbours aren’t at home. At the third 
house, we opt to ignore the NO SOLIC- 
ITING sign. The owner is reluctant, but 
the sign said she would be. “Well, how 
much do you expect?” she asked. 

“We're hoping for $900 from 45 
houses,” Todd says. She gives us five 
dollars. “She probably didn’t under- 
stand,” Todd says as we cut across the 
lawn to the next house. 

There, we find a mother with a bad 
cold she shares with her two young sons. 
“T don’t have much cash on hand. What 
were you expecting?” This time, we say 
we are asking people for whatever their 
yearly contribution would be to the five 
homeless shelters in our town. “Ill have 
to write a cheque,” she says, and gives us 
our second five. 

At the next house, we are invited in. 
“T didn’t know you were a collector,” I 
say. The front two rooms make up a tiny 
art museum. 

“Oh, it’s only our little hobby,” she 
says dismissively. “Here,” she says, “I 
know it is a worthy cause.” She hands us 
two limp singles. 

Next house. “What do you want us to 
give?” 

I turn to Todd. “I would say whatever 
you would hope someone would give if 
you were homeless.” Ten dollars. 

Next house. “We gave at church.” 

Next house. “Oh, yes, John, write 
them a cheque. This is the charity we 
have selected to support this year.” 
Twenty-five smackeroos. 

“T just love your new Volvo,” I say. 
“Thanks so much.” 

We cross the street. “I don’t under- 
stand this,” Todd says. “It’s as if they 
don’t know what we’re collecting for.” 

We don’t let our children watch tele- 
vision. We have several reasons, one of 
which is that we want to shelter them 
from certain graphic images that appear 
routinely on the nightly news. I wish 
now I had had the good sense to shelter 
Todd from the graphic image of this 
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street-long bafflement at the idea of giv- 
ing money to help those in serious need. 
He’s still young. He has plenty of time to 
learn that there are decent, caring people 
who give five dollars a year to help 
others and can still sleep at night. 

A more forgiving friend assures me 
these people are probably mailing off 
large cheques to charities every day. This 
experience makes me wonder. “They’re 
sending money to save whales and rain- 
forests and homeless cats and struggling 
alumni funds,” she tells me. 

“So what,” I say. “They can still give 
something to other people.” 

So what am I suggesting? That every- 
one who has got more than enough 


“This is not a good thing you’re doing. 
People will hear what we do in this town, 
and the homeless will come from other 
towns to our shelters.” (Where, by the 
way, on bad nights in January, we turn 30 
to 40 people away.) I cover Todd’s ears. 

We go home, dump out the money 
like the bounty of a skimpy Hallowe’en 
and count our loot. Sixty-six dollars from 
45 houses. Todd goes upstairs and comes 
back with the $14.60 he has been saving 
for an old Hank Aaron card. “I wish I 
had more,” he says. 

That night, Todd answers the phone. 
“That’s awesome! Neat! Thanks, thanks 
a lot.’ He hangs up. It turns out there’s 
been a drawing for the volunteers today. 


25.5% of Canadians give to charity, 
27.9% of Americans. 


Canadians donate 0.64% of their income, 
Americans 1.58% 


should be giving some away? Yes. The 
number I grew up with was 10 per cent. 
What number were you taught? 

It seems we speak openly today 
about so many things that used to be 
private. But not about our giving. It’s 
somehow too delicate, too personal. 
And, so, we make assumptions. Todd 
assumes grown-ups give thousands a 
year to help other people. And when 
Todd grows up, he will, and so do lots of 
other people. But lots of people don’t. 
And I wonder, do they all live in my 
town, on my street? 

I have always assumed that those who 
earn more than enough to meet their 
needs give at least four or five per cent 
away. I have no way of knowing. In 50 
years, I have never once heard anyone 
say what they contribute to charity. I 
want to think this is from modesty; but 
one day’s collection on my street makes 
me wonder if the silence is concealing 
something other than secret generosity. 

Todd and I make our way to the re- 
maining houses. “TI like to do my part.” 
Two more singles. 

“! don’t really go for this homeless 
stuff, but here’s five bucks anyway.” 


— Fraser Institute 


Todd won. A $25 gift certificate to a 
local store called the Emporium. 

“Nothing like an afternoon of good 
works to bring out your self-righteous- 
ness,’ my husband says. We’re standing 
in the aisle of the Emporium while Todd 
and two eight-year-olds he has collected 
from the homeless shelter deliberate over 
their selections. 

“Kids in shelters always get what 
someone else decides to donate. If I were 
them, I'd want to choose for myself,” 
Todd told us when he announced his 
decision to share his prize money with 
two kids who are living at the shelter. 

I watch the boys, but I’m still miffed 
at what I see as downright stinginess. “I 
think we should each be the object of our 
own charity,” I tell my husband. “We 
should receive the mirror image measure 
of what we give away.” 

“We do,” my husband says, his eye on 
Todd as he bends to put a slender hand 
on the shoulder of the little boy who has 
finally settled on a pack of magic cards 
and a compass. “We all do.” 


Linda McCullough Moore is a writer and small 
group consultant who lives in Massachusetts. 
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VHP Equipping the laity 


Now as an elder myself and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, as well as one who shares in the 
exercising the oversight, not under compulsion but willingly, as God would have you do it — not 


— 


Elder 


The changing face of today’s eldership 


he image of the venerable elder, 

the kind of elder our Presbyterian 

forebears envisioned leading the 

church and community, setting an 
example and a stern moral standard 
for the community: upright, aging, kind 
eyes, white hair testifying to years of 
experience and wisdom. 

This one has pink hair. 

(He corrects me. “Red,” he says, grin- 
ning, slightly sheepishly. “I’d prefer if 
you'd call it red.”’) 

It’s not. It’s definitely pink. A kind of 
pleasant pink — not too bright, shaggily 
falling into his eyes, but pink none the 
less. And this elder’s “years of experi- 
ence” amount to 18. (Elder, indeed!) 

At 18, Tim Hildred is one of the 
youngest elders ever to be elected in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. He was 
ordained a year ago at Knox Church in 
Waterloo, Ontario. Both his parents were 
elected elders at the same time. His great- 
grandfather was an elder, and his great- 
aunt is an elder in the United Church. 

Tim and his family provide a cross- 
section of three generations of elders in 
the church. They give a sense of the 
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ways in which the concept of eldership 
has changed over the years, and of the 
constants that have remained. 

For Ruth Skillings (Tim’s great-aunt), 
pastoral care — the linking of the far- 
flung members of the church with the 
centre — seems the most important 
aspect of an elder’s role. Tim’s parents, 
Rich and Dianne, talk wistfully about 
visiting but concentrate on the supportive 
community at the core of a vibrant 
church and the elder’s role in that com- 
munity. Tim seems most interested in the 
politics of eldership — the running of the 
church and the way in which younger 
people can take part in that leadership. 
These differences can be ascribed to per- 
sonality and personal experiences, of 
course, but the three generations of this 
family also point to three different aspects 
of an elder’s role. 


At 74, Ruth Skillings has the most 
experience as an elder: five years in one 
church, four in another, two years as 
clerk of session, a member of various 
committees and the board. She was part of 
a session that still gave out Communion 


ower 


by Kathy Cawsey 


cards when visiting. She was also clerk 
of session during the time one church 
decided to close down. 

“T see the role of an elder to be- 
come part of the ‘remnant,” she says. 
“Throughout history, in whatever 
trouble, some people stayed faithful. As 
they regenerated [the church], that rem- 
nant was one that God could use to bring 
his people back. It’s part of the calling to 
become the part of the congregation that 
keeps it going.” 

For Ruth, that calling has involved be- 
ing part of a decision to close down a 
church and disperse its membership to 
other churches. The church was in a two- 
point charge, and the congregation was 
getting older. Few young people at- 
tended, and there was no Sunday school. 

“When we decided we had to close 
the church, we decided to go out with a 
bang,” Ruth says. “At the last anniversary 
service, the aisles were full.” 

Perhaps because of that experience, 
Ruth believes it is important to involve 
young people in the church. She thought 
it was “really neat” when her grand- 
nephew became an elder and she was 
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wry to be revealed, | exhort the elders among you to tend the flock of God that is in your charge, 
sordid gain but eagerly. Do not lord it over those in your charge, but be examples to the flock. 


one of the elders welcoming him during 
the ordination service. 

“When we are older, maybe we 
should back off so younger people can 
take it on,’ she says. She remembers the 
flap in one church when a younger person 
— although not as young as Tim — was 
elected as an elder. “But we could already 
get them [youth] involved on commit- 
tees,” she says. “I think we need a blend 
of making young mm 
people feel wanted _ 
and needed and giving 
them responsibilities 
but still keeping older 
people on board and 
not making them feel 
pushed out. If younger 
people are not there, 
it’s not good.” 

Ruth still visits 
older people and does 
some pastoral care in 
her church, although 
she says she “never 
felt | became adept at 
that.” For several 
years, she kept aza- 
leas and, when they bloomed, she 
brought them to people who were ill or 
unable to get out, on the condition that 
the plants be returned when they stopped 
blooming. Visiting, to her, is an import- 
ant part of an elder’s job. While she says 
it was sometimes discouraging when an 
elder gave out Communion cards and re- 
ceived no response, people “had to know 
someone from church cared enough to 
come out and give the cards.” 


Rich and Dianne Hildred both remem- 
ber elders visiting and bringing Com- 
munion cards. Rich remembers his elder 
lending him C. S. Lewis books. But, in 
the year since they became elders, they 
have not had a chance to visit the families 
in their district. As for who their own 
elder is, they haven’t got a clue. 

Times have changed. Both Rich and 
Dianne speak regretfully, and slightly 
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guiltily, that they haven’t had good luck 
visiting so far. They think visiting is a 
good idea, and Dianne says it is even 
more important in a modern, mobile soci- 
ety so that “people know someone cares.” 
Rich comments that the prescribed visits 
with Communion cards were more for- 
mal. He likes the idea of St. Paul setting 
out in a conscious, purposeful way to 
build a church. 

But, as they speak, 
it becomes apparent 
that, whatever their 
regrets about visiting, 
their community and 
their support for the 
church lie elsewhere. 
With four children, 
they’re already very 
involved in the church 
— teaching Sunday 
school, helping at 
Logos (a midweek 
program for children 
and youth), ushering, 
special events. When 


— | Peter 5:1-3 (NRSV) 


their children were young, especially, 
church was an important support net- 
work for their family. Session, for them, 
is a chance to get together with people 
they already know and like. If they are 
regretful about the decline in visiting, it 
is because they want to share the com- 
munity they have already found in the 
church. “The point of having visitors,” 
Dianne says, “is to make sure that 
everyone who isn’t involved will feel 
connected.” 

“At times, I get worried that God is 
only an imaginary friend,” Rich says. 
“People — not even necessarily church- 
going people — become the arms and 
legs of God. Standing up there [when 
becoming an elder] made me feel the 
responsibility of doing that.” 

Although both Hildreds sometimes get 
frustrated about the points of order and 
nitty-gritty details of session, Rich says 
they wouldn’t rank that above the fellow- 
ship they receive. “We need to be patient, 
too,” he says. “People are inclined to be a 
bit messy.” 
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For further reflection and discussion 
1. How has the role of an elder changed over the years? 
2. What differences are there in the way older and younger members of session view 


their jobs? 


3. What is the demographic breakdown of your session? Is any group underrepresented? 
4. What changes could be made to improve the effectiveness of elders? 


Resources 


The For Elders collection. Individual issues are sent in the quarterly PC Pak to each 
congregation. Subject and chronological indexes are provided. Some sessions give 
a binder with the materials divided by subject to each elder. Produced by Dorothy 
Henderson (Life and Mission Agency) and Barbara McLean (General Assembly Office). 
Available from The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 157. 


The Role of the Elder published by the Elders’ Institute at St. Andrew’s Hall. This is the first 


In a Box Course. 


Online courses provided by the Elders’ Institute at St. Andrew’s Hall. For information, 
contact: The St. Andrew’s Hall Institute for Elders’ Education, 6040 lona Dr., Vancouver, 
B.C. V6T 2E8; Toll-free: 1-866-794-8888; info@eldersinstitute.com; 


www.eldersinstitute.com. 


Eldership in Today's Church and Being a Presbyterian in Canada Today by Stephen Hayes. 
This Presbyterian Church of Ours by John Congram. 


As for having an “elder” son, Dianne 
laughs, and says Tim has tried to pull 
rank once or twice. But she was proud 
when they were elected at the same time. 

Rich sees a deeper meaning. “Tim’s 
still a kid — he makes mistakes,” he 
says, aware as only a parent can be of his 
son’s imperfections. “He’s a living ex- 
ample that [being an elder] doesn’t mean 
you're perfect. It’s more important to 
extend the fellowship.” 


Tim Hildred almost seems to take for 
granted the fellowship his parents empha- 
size. For him, church is as much a part of 
his life as school, sports or work. “‘I really 
like the people there,” he says. “I like 
hanging out there.” He says his two min- 
isters are simply “fun to hang out with.” 


@ Pontius’ Puddle 
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HOW CAN YOU CAMPAIGN FOR 
CHURCH ELDER WHEN YOU'RE NOT 
ACTIVE INTHE CONGREGATION 

AND YOO BARELY ATTEND C 


Right now, Tim seems more interested 
than either his parents or his aunt in the 
inner workings of the church. “As boring 
as session meetings are, sometimes 
they're kinda neat,’ he says. “You can 
see the politics and the alliances. The 
church is a microcosm for any organiza- 
tion, really.” 

He is pleased to be taking a leadership 
role in the church as part of the decision- 
making process. “I like the idea of speak- 
ing up for people who might not have a 
voice — especially the youth,” he com- 
ments. “Older people sometimes get 
used to the forms and the way things 
work. Being new allows me to see things 
differently. 

“This is my time — this is when I’m 
being brought up.” 


Tim doesn’t have an “elder’s district” 
— he is still working out his role in ses- 
sion. High school and work keep him 
busy, and he doesn’t know what will 
happen next year if he goes away. But he 
says the congregation knew that when 
they elected him. One of the reasons he 
was elected was his involvement in Glen 
Mhor Camp, which takes him away from 
Waterloo for at least two months every 
summer. 

Like many teens, Tim sometimes 
finds the formal aspects of session re- 
strictive — even though he knows Knox- 
Waterloo is a lot less formal than some 
churches. Camp, to him, seems to be a 
“much more real” religious experience. 
“All the forms and things of church sort 
of box it in,’ he says. Camp seems much 
more open and closer to the original fel- 
lowship of Christians living together in a 
community. 

Despite the differences, if there is a 
common thread running through the 
three generations of elders, it seems to be 
the desire for community. Ruth’s pastoral 
care, Rich and Dianne’s fellowship and 
Tim’s interest in the government of the 
church are all aspects of the same thing: 
an elder’s primary role is in building 
community. 

“Tt seems to me more people should be 
more involved in running the church,” 
Tim says. “There are people who don’t 
care, who don’t know what’s going on. 
But the more people care, the more we get 
a stronger-knit, tighter congregation.” [a 


Kathy Cawsey, a member of Knox Church, 
Waterloo, Ont., is continuing her PhD studies 
at the University of Toronto. 


IN THE POPULAR TRADITION 
OF NATIONAL POLITICS, 
I'M RUNNING AS AN OUTSIDER: 
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es and no. Not necessarily 

having mystical experiences, 

ecstatic and abnormal. But 

yes, in the biblical sense of 
our “mystical marriage” with Christ the 
Bridegroom — taught especially by 
John and Paul, following the Old Testa- 
ment prophets’ theme of marriage 
between God and Israel. The classic 
definition of “faith” is union with Christ. 
You don’t need to be a “mystic” for that, 
only thankful that God sent Jesus as the 
Christ to unite with our humanity and to 
return us to the Father’s family. It’s mys- 
tical consciousness without mystical 
experience. It’s the heart of religion be- 
cause, without such sharing in the New 
Humanity, we’re on our own, struggling 
to find our way through this labyrinthine 
and darkling world. Christ would remain 
outside us as an Example or Ideal or 
Symbol. 

John Calvin spoke much of the “vivi- 
fying” or life-giving flesh of Christ in 
which we share by a kind of reversal of 
fortune. In the famous transition half- 
way through his classic Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, after the work of God 
the Father and the Son, he moves to our 
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ink sober Presbyterians are not mystics, 


“receiving the grace of Christ” and its 
benefits. Here’s the crunch, the bottom 
line, the third point of every good ser- 
mon: “application.” To communicate his 
benefits, “he must become ours and 
dwell within us ... whatever he possesses 
is nothing to us, till we are united to 
him.” He speaks of “the sacred marriage, 


plishes everything on behalf of the Head.” 

One of Calvin’s inspirations was 
Bernard of Clairvaux, 12th-century Cis- 
tercian monk and genuine mystic. His 
little book De Diligendo Deo (On the 
Love of God) describes four degrees of 
love: loving self for self’s sake, loving 
God for what God gives, loving God for 


We select doctrines that seem noble and highfalutin’ like 
the sovereignty of God and divine providence as if they're central. 
Rather, we should focus on the life and struggles of our forebears, 


asking whence they derived 


by which we are made flesh of his flesh 
and bone of his bone.” (Ephesians 4:15 
was a favourite of the Reformers.) He 
wrote to his friend Peter Martyr, who 
was also versed in mystical theology: 
“the flesh of Christ is neither life-giving 
in itself nor can its effect reach us with- 
out the immeasurable work of the Spirit 
... who makes Christ live in us, who sus- 
tains and nourishes us, who accom- 


their strength 


who God is, and loving self (and others) 
for God’s sake. The first two degrees still 
reflect self-love and, therefore, self- 
centredness. With the third degree, we 
attain “perfect justice” and, with the 
fourth, we participate fully in God’s own 
way of loving. Bernard’s contemplation 
of the way to God shows that the ladder 
to God goes downward, through twelve 
degrees of humility. 
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Others, notably Bonaventura, disciple 
of Francis of Assisi, also help enlighten 
what he termed “the mind’s itinerary to 
God.” He wrote of “the mystical vine,” 
with ourselves as Christ’s branches: “‘to 
unite to his divinity through union with 


tacles. We select doctrines that seem 
noble and highfalutin’ like the sover- 
eignty of God and divine providence as if 
they’re central. Rather, we should focus 
on the life and struggles of our forebears, 
asking whence they derived their 


Without the mystical connection between Christ and ourselves, 
there is only our own effort in reaching up to higher truth, 


his humanity, he put forth leaves and 
blossoms, and bore much fruit.” 

Such union (unio mystica) is standard 
for the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church. Bernard and Calvin and the rest 
are theological cardiologists, knowing the 
human heart in its good and bad condi- 
tions. Their diagnosis leads to a realistic 
and liberating prescription: let Christ’s 
own faith be sufficient for you, his hope 
and his love. 

If this seems strange to our sober 
Presbyterian tradition, that’s because we 
read our history with the wrong spec- 


MINISTER 


St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 


New Liskeard, Ontario 


is seeking an energetic, full-time minister 
who will be responsible for: 
Biblically based worship services, including 


administering the sacraments 


Guidance in personal and spiritual development 


Pastoral care and visitation 


Development of Christian education programmes 


in seeking God 


strength. Think of Samuel Rutherford, a 
century after Calvin: a leader at the 
Westminster Assembly, author of Lex 
Rex (denying the divine right of kings), 
imprisoned in Aberdeen for defending 
Presbyterianism. His prison letters 
express his gratitude for Christ’s “love 
banquets” provided daily to “God’s 
bairns,” and of “the Bridegroom’s joyful 
face and presence.” “It pleaseth Him to 
come and dine with a sad prisoner, and a 
solitary stranger.’ Some accused him of 
being “too joyful of the cross”; but, in 
fact, he sees two sides to the cross, or 


even two crosses, one white and one 
black. Crucifixion for Christ meant 
liberation for us. 

Countless great believers who were 
also deep thinkers could be cited — 
Richard of St. Victor, John of the Cross, 
Teresa of Avila, Lady Julian of Norwich, 
and on and on. They recognized that, 
without the mystical connection between 
Christ and ourselves, there is only our 
own effort in reaching up to higher truth, 
in seeking God. In fact, they were teach- 
ing “justification by faith”! Relying on 
divine grace that reaches down to seize 
us in its grip, transferring to us the faith 
and hope and love that is in Christ Jesus. 
Perhaps only a lover can grasp the full 
meaning of these poetic souls who felt 
themselves joined in mystic marriage to 
their Beloved. If so, let us more prosaic 
folk seek that kind of love so that, eagle- 
winged, we may discover the unutterable 
beauty, the ecstasy called faith. 9 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor of 
McGill University and The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and a contributing editor of 
this magazine. 


A break at the joint 
(thirty years later) 


I stumbled, gasping as I ran, 

My forearm loose, my elbow throbbing. 
A crowd of cousins close around 

Went rushing with me in my sobbing. 


including Bible studies 
Ministering to a congregation of all ages 
Leadership in community outreach. 


St. Andrew’s is a dynamic, growing congregation with a 
talented Music Director, a long tradition of excellent music 
and a historic presence in the community. The successful 
candidate will be responsible for two Sunday services — 
a traditional and a music-oriented contemporary service. 
Average weekly attendance of 123 people in a stable 
community of 14,000 situated in the beautiful 
Temiskaming District of northeastern Ontario, 
300 miles north of Toronto. 
Please apply by writing with résumé to: 
Rev. Linda Martin, Interim Moderator 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
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Their presence shocked me more than pain. 
I had been dithering alone, 

As usual, up in the oak; 

Now I was suddenly their own. 


They made the news of Jesus true 

For half an hour. I want them back — 
Their shouting and their wreath of arms — 
Before the blankets and the black. 


— Sarah Ruden 


ee KNOGKS: 


One church’s look at 


homosexuality 


The 1994 Report on Human Sexuality requested that this issue continue to be studied. 
This is what one congregation has done 


he refusal of The Presbyterian 

Church in Canada to ordain Darryl 

Macdonald, a practising gay man, 

at St. Andrew’s Church in Lachine, 
Quebec, was particularly upsetting to an 
elder at St. Giles Church in Sarnia, On- 
tario. He had attended St. Andrew’s for 
many years before moving to Sarnia and 
still knew many people there. He was 
deeply affected by the distress felt by 
that struggling congregation when, in 
good faith, following due process and in 
full knowledge of Macdonald’s sexual 
orientation, the members called him to 
be their minister. But the call was denied 
by the Presbytery of Montreal and by 
General Assembly. In the end, St. An- 
drew’s, Lachine, chose to retain Darryl 
Macdonald as their minister and, hence, 
to leave The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. So deeply did our elder feel, he 
advocated strongly that the session at St. 
Giles take some action to reverse what he 
felt was a grievous error on the part of 
the national church. 

Our session, however, did not feel 
comfortable taking such direct action, so 
chose to take the traditional Presbyterian 
approach: study the issue! During 1999 
and 2000, the session held a series of 
Saturday breakfast meetings to look at 
the broad subject of homosexuality. 
What does the Bible have to say? How 
has the interpretation of Scripture pas- 
sages changed over the years? What does 
science say about sexual orientation? 
Most tellingly, what do thoughtful Chris- 
tian gay people have to say on the sub- 
ject? And, finally, when the St. Giles 
mission statement says we are an inclu- 
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sive congregation, does that inclusion 
embrace practising homosexuals? 

By the fall of 2000, the session 
agreed the subject should be taken to the 
whole congregation for consideration. 
The Session Committee on Homo- 
sexuality was formed with six members, 
including Terry Samuel, our minister. 


R.W. Ford 


explored the various biblical passages 
usually quoted by people opposed to 
homosexuality. Terry took the more 
traditional “Doesn’t this passage clearly 
condemn homosexuality?” position and 
Susan took the “Yes, but ... ” approach 
that put the passages into the context of 
the time in which they were written. This 


They described the prejudices, hardships and trials 


associated with their life-style. 


One of the panel stated, 


“Do you think, with all the problems 
this life-style has caused me, 


| would have chosen it?” 


The committee’s mandate, called “Ex- 
ploring New Frontiers,” was “to facil- 
itate within the congregation an under- 
standing of homosexuality.” In alerting 
the congregation to this initiative, the 
committee wrote that the session 
believed it was essential for St. Giles 
Church to examine and study this con- 
flict and, in good faith and listening for 
God’s guidance, endeavour to open up 
dialogue within the congregation. 

The committee decided to accomplish 
its mandate by holding luncheon meet- 
ings on three consecutive Sundays im- 
mediately after worship, starting April 
22, 2001. The first meeting featured a 
dramatic presentation by Terry Samuel 
and his wife, Susan, a student at Knox 
College at the time. Terry and Susan 


was followed by a talk from Dr. Jim 
Cantor, a psychologist and researcher in 
the field of homosexual behaviour. He 
works at the Centre for Addiction and 
Mental Health, formerly the Clark Insti- 
tute, in Toronto. He started out by an- 
swering the four questions he is most 
commonly asked about homosexuality. 
An animated and, at times, humorous 
question-and-answer session followed in 
what proved to be a highlight of the 
whole program. His basic message was 
that homosexuals are born, not made. He 
emphatically stated that a homosexual 
orientation is not a life-style choice but a 
biological imperative and, in his view, 
incapable of change. 

The second session brought those 
attending face-to-face with a panel of 
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continued 


people who were either gay or who had a 
close relative who embraced the homo- 
sexual life-style. They described the 
prejudices, hardships and trials associated 
with their life-style. One of the panel 
stated, “Do you think, with all the prob- 
lems this life-style has caused me, I 
would have chosen it?” 

The third and last session explored the 
experience of The United Church of 
Canada in dealing with this issue and 
what The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
is currently doing. The United Church 
experience was described by Don 
Lockett, minister of Central United in 
Sarnia, who was involved in his denom- 
ination’s struggle with the ordination of 
openly homosexual people. Completing 
the session and the series was Andrew 
Foster, an elder from Cambridge, On- 
tario, and a member of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada’s Special Committee 
on Sexual Orientation. 

What did this exercise accomplish? 
First, an average of almost 50 people at- 
tended each session. A questionnaire re- 
questing feedback elicited 15 responses, 
plus a written critique and two letters, 
both critical. Of the questionnaires 
returned, the overwhelming majority 
thought the sessions were worthwhile. 
Positive comments far outnumbered neg- 
ative ones. One fear our session and 
committee had when this project began 
was that we might cause a serious split in 
the congregation. This did not happen, 
although one person did withdraw her 
membership. Several people suggested 
follow-up actions, including running a 
similar program for all of Sarnia, and 
taking what we did and learned to the 
larger church. 

As this is being written, our com- 
mittee is continuing to meet to decide on 
possible follow-up actions. In particular, 
the committee intends to produce a study 
guide for use by other interested congre- 
gations. For comments, questions or 
more information, contact: St. Giles 
Presbyterian Church, 770 Lakeshore Rd., 
Sarnia, Ont. N7V 2T5 or e-mail 
stgiles @ebtech.net. 19 


Dick Ford is an elder in St. Giles Church, 
Sarnia, Ontario. 
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PCC ews 


Record wins five Canadian Church Press awards 


he Presbyterian Record received two first prize and three 

honourable mention awards at the Canadian Church Press 
(CCP) annual convention, held May 8-10 in Ottawa. 

Recognizing the Record possesses both style and content, 
the judges awarded the magazine first prize in the front cover 
category (1-, 2- or 3-colour) for the May 2001 issue and first 
prize in the narrative fiction/non-fiction category for “A day in 
a life with Katie” by Johanna Rian, July/August 2001. The 
judges described the May cover, designed by Tim Faller 
(photo by Karen Plater, PWS&D), as “clean and clear.” “A day 
in a life with Katie” was called an “excellent story told with 
humour, sensitivity and grit.” 

Of the three honourable mention awards, one went, once 
again, to that doyen of church press humour, Peter Plymley II, 


for his December 2001 
epistle. (There was no 
first prize awarded in the humour category.) The Record’s 
designer, Tim Faller, also picked up an honourable mention in 
the front cover category (four colour) for the November 2001 
issue. The third honourable mention came in the prestigious 
A. C. Forrest Memorial Award category for the Record’s look 
at issues surrounding suicide in the October 2001 issue. 
Authors Gloria Troyer (“Does God love Gabe?”) and Tony 
Plomp (You Were Asking?) were singled out for a “well- 
tackled, well-written and compelling” treatment of a “strong 
subject.’ Named after a former editor of The United Church 
Observer, the A. C. Forrest Memorial Award is presented annu- 
ally for excellence in socially conscious religious journalism. 


The Canmore Conference 
uppose, just suppose, you have never 
heard about God, or Christ, or the 

Cross. And suppose you have a fine Pres- 
byterian friend who is trying to find an 
effective way to tell you about God, or 
faith, or church. What kind of approach 
would intrigue you the most? Having him 
define predestination for you? Or having 
him tell you a story about how the power 
of prayer completely changed his life? 

Story-telling. That is the key to evan- 
gelism, according to Don Posterski. The 
noted author and lecturer was keynote 
speaker at “Living Faith: Going Beyond 
the Sanctuary Door,’ a FLAMES confer- 
ence held in Canmore, Alberta, April 26- 
28. The conference attracted more than 
70 participants who were also able to at- 
tend two of five workshops, engage in 
meaningful worship and take part in a 
music workshop. 

Posterski spoke three times, taking 
the audience from within the sanctuary 
door to beyond it. He began by defining 
“mission.” Mission needs to be personal, 
social, local and global. The central issue 
in evangelism is not about believing but 
about having a relationship with God, he 
said. “Churches that don’t get their 
people in touch with God aren’t doing 
well numerically or spiritually,’ he said. 
Ministers need to help their parishioners 
make the connection to God. 

There has been a shift in the way 
people become involved in a new church. 
One used to believe first, become ac- 
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cepted, then belong to a church. Today, be- 
longing comes first, then believing. “We 
need to accept people where they are in 
their spiritual journey,’ Posterski said. 

He also spoke about the importance 
of preaching and the worship style. “It’s 
not about the messages sent; it’s about 
the messages received. Worship is like a 
heart massage; it needs to be warm.” It is 
important to be alive inside the sanctuary 
door before we can be alive wr 
outside it, he pointed out. 

Our multicultural, pluralis- 
tic society gives churches an 
open door to the secular world, 
Posterski claims. “Pluralism is 
a friend of the faith. It makes 
room for diversity. Why is it a 
friend of the faith? Because it 
gives us permission to be who 
we are, and it gives others permission to 
self-define.” He said it is good that Presby- 
terians continue to push for multi-voices, 
for the importance of other faiths to be 
heard and recognized. “If those voices are 
shut down, then our voice is shut down.” 

The most effective way to engage in 
evangelism is to tell our stories of faith. 
“You can argue ideas or definitions but 
you can’t argue story. No one can dis- 
credit or argue. Your story is valid be- 
yond the sanctuary door.” 

Posterski said there is no such thing as 
a distinction between believers and non- 
believers: “People build their lives out of 
something. Everyone has a history.” 


Don Posterski 


Rather than asking people if they believe 
in God, ask them about their religious 
background. Everyone has one. Everyone 
also faces storms in life. Some are huge 
— some deal with accidents or untimely 
deaths or serious illnesses. 

“We need to be confident without be- 
ing arrogant,” Posterski said. “Arrogant 
people don’t convince; they turn people 
off?’ Don’t preach to non-Christians. Ask 

the question: How did you 
come to that conclusion? 
Think more about the ques- 
tion rather than telling them 
what they should believe. 
Take the opportunity to ask 
them about what they believe 
and why they believe it. He 
also encouraged the audience 
to use a wide range of news 
issues to engage people in deeper discus- 
sions. Enron, the Middle East, the death 
of the Queen Mother, sexual abuse, plane 
crashes — all have profound effects upon 
a person’s faith. “The challenge beyond 
the sanctuary door is to engage people in 
the challenges of life. Think about issues 
of life that challenge people.” 

Posterski said faith is more than 
words. What kinds of deeds are we in- 
volved in, individually and communally 
in the church? What are the community 
needs? What does social justice look like 
in the community? “Churches have in- 
tegrity when we transform word into 
deed.” (Keith Knight) 
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FINDING THE 
STILL POINT 


Tom Harpur 
Focusses on, and 


examines, a spiritual 
response to coping 
with stress. 


HC $29.95 
|-896836-54-2 


NORTHSTONE 


7 Check your local bookstore or call 1.800.663.277 


The congregation of 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 


Pictou, Nova Scotia 
www.geocities.com/Athens/8075/profile02.htm 


seeks a new Minister 
to provide the spiritual leadership 
to guide us toward our 
bicentennial anniversary. 
Proudly situated in the birthplace 
of New Scotland, we possess a 
history dating back to 1822. 
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If you feel called to respond 
to our need, please contact our 
Interim Moderator: 

Rev. Dr. Donald W. MacKay 
226 Oak Street 
New Glasgow, NS B2H 4H2 


dwmackay.atspcc@ns.sympatico.ca 
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PCC news | 


continued 


David Harris chosen 
new editor of the 
Presbyterian Record 
Dye: Harris, 

an ordained 
Anglican priest 
(and church 
organist/choir 
director) from 
Toronto, with 
extensive ex- 
perience in the 
print media, asl 
has been selected the new editor of the 
Presbyterian Record. He will take up the 
position August 1, 2002, becoming the 
eighth editor in the magazine’s 127-year 
history. He succeeds John Congram, 
who is leaving after 14 years at the 
magazine’s helm. 

Harris is a former senior editor of the 
Halifax Chronicle-Herald and Mail-Star, 
former editor of the Anglican Journal 
and, most recently, letters editor at the 
National Post. \n each of his four years at 
the Anglican Journal (1996 - August 
2000), the Associated Church Press 
judged it the best national/international 
religion newspaper in North America. 
Between his time in Halifax and the 
Journal, Harris was a weekly political 
and cultural columnist for the Church 
Times in London, England. His editor- 
ials, comments, features and book re- 
views have appeared in the National 
Post, The Globe and Mail and most other 
major Canadian newspapers, as well as 
in The New York Times. His educational 
background includes masters degrees 
from Dalhousie University, Halifax 
(early Christian philosophy), and from 
Oxford University, England. 

“I’m honoured to have been appointed 
editor of the Record,’ said Harris, “and 
I’m looking forward to working with the 
staff to continue to publish an engaging 
chronicle of the life of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and its mission work 
in other parts of the world.” 

Harris also noted he will be spending 
some time this summer near where the 
ship Hector brought Scots settlers to the 
Pictou region of Nova Scotia. “I hope to 
soak up some Presbyterian history there,” 
he said. 
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Active Evangelism conference held 


he “Active Evangelism: The Canadian 

Presbyterian Story” conference was 
held May 24 and 25, 2002, at Knox Col- 
lege in Toronto. About 50 Presbyterians 
gathered to hear presentations and to par- 
ticipate in discussions about the biblical, 
historical, practical and theological as- 
pects of evangelism. The conference had 
two goals: first, to explore evangelism 
from a distinctly Canadian and Presby- 
terian perspective; and, second, to ignite 
a discussion about evangelism across the 
Presbyterian Church as we move into the 
year focusing on Active Evangelism. Par- 
ticipants came from as far as Red Deer 
and Saskatoon, and presenters were 
drawn from across the country, from 
Charlottetown to British Columbia. 

Patricia Dutcher-Walls (associate pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, Knox College) 
noted that God was the first evangelist: 
proclaiming the message is part of who 
God is. John Vissers (principal, The Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal) and Roland 
DeVries (Westminster Church, Pierre- 
fonds, Quebec) called for the church to un- 
derstand that evangelism is not simply one 
more program to be added to the life of a 
local congregation; in fact, the proclama- 
tion of the good news of Jesus is the very 
reason the church exists. Congregations 
and individual Christians must stop look- 
ing for yet another evangelism method 
and, instead, reclaim the proclamation of 
the gospel as the reason the church exists. 


Bradley McLean (associate professor 
of New Testament, Knox College) noted 
that Paul geared his presentation of the 
gospel to meet his hearers where they 
were, using their images and rhetoric, but 
never changing the message of salvation. 
Carey Nieuwhof (Trinity Community 
Church, Guthrie Township, Ontario) ar- 
gued that this same practice needs to be 
followed in the contemporary context. 
Both Barbara Murison (Department of 
History, University of Western Ontario), 
writing about the period from 1760 to 
1875, and Tom Hamilton (St. Mark’s, 
Charlottetown), recounting the story of 
Presbyterian evangelism between 1925 
and 1972, explored the ways in which the 
church sought, sometimes successfully 
and sometimes unsuccessfully, to com- 
municate the gospel in a variety of con- 
texts and in the midst of a changing social 
reality. 

Jim Czegledi (Life and Mission 
Agency), Paula Hamilton (St. Mark’s, 
Charlottetown), In Kee Kim (St. Tim- 
othy’s, Toronto) and Theresa McDonald- 
Lee (Vancouver School of Theology and 
Camp Douglas in British Columbia) — all 
touched on the idea of evangelism as hos- 
pitality, welcome and invitation, part of the 
mission of the church. Vissers and De- 
Vries did so as well in their presentations. 

The conference was hosted by the 
Committee on History of the General As- 
sembly, with financial sponsorship from 
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Vietnamese 
is hardly my first lan- | 
guage, and his obvious . 
mental illness only } 
compounded our com- | 
munication problem. | 
Tom was a Vietnamese } 
| Canadian who had lost 
} his housing when he 
/separated from his } 
‘common-law wife. He | 
‘was finding it hard | 
| to find an affordable | 
' place on his own and | 
was wearing out the | 
welcome mat with : 
friends. I eventually ‘ 
' linked him up with a | 
| Vietnamese settlement | 
' worker. Within a week, | 
he was settled again ‘ 
' and came back beam- | 
' ing to thank me. 


Peter Bush (Knox Church, Mitchell, On- 
tario) commented that, by the 1920s, evan- 
gelism was something local congregations 
had someone from outside the community 
come in to do, rather than evangelism be- 
ing an integral part of congregational life. 


St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver; The Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal; and Knox 
College, Toronto. A set of videos of the 
conference will be available by the fall. 
A book of the presentations will also be 
published. (Peter Bush) 


| It costs the Hall about $80 per hour 
|, to help hundreds of homeless and 
| isolated people every year, many 
| of whom come to Toronto from 
| all over Canada. Your financial 
’ contribution is urgently needed and | 
| is fully tax-deductible. The Hall | 
| receives no Presbyterians Sharing... 
| funding but relies on the generosity 
| of individuals, churches, church 


The class of ’42 


t the annual convocation of 
Knox College, Toronto, it 


was not only the current grad- 
uates who were honoured, but 


groups, foundations and businesses. 


also those from 25, 40, 50 and ee el 
: A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
60 years ago. Sharing mem- 
since 19]3 


ories from 60 years ago were 
the two remaining members of 
the class of °42: Kenneth Mc- 
Millan (left) and Stuart Coles. 
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P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 
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CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 33 years. 


Escorted Tours 
@ AFRICAN ADVENTURE 
Sep 4/02 — 22 Days 


@ BEST of IRELAND 
Sep 22/02 — 16 Days 


@ HERITAGE of TURKEY 
Oct 1/02 - 18 Days 


@ SOUTH AFRICA 
Oct 17/02 — 23 Days 


@ BEST of the ORIENT 
Nov 10/02 — 20 Days 


@ COSTA RICA 
Feb 8/03 —- 15 Days 


@ EXPLORING INDOCHINA 
Vietnam & Cambodia 
Feb 13/03 — 21 Days 


@ AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Feb 27/03 - 31 Days 


Escorted Cruises 
@ ALASKA —- INSIDE PASSAGE 
Aug 19 & Sep 9/02 — 8 Days 


@ ALASKA & The YUKON 
Aug 27/02 - 14 Days — SAVE 37% 


@ UKRAINIAN WATERWAYS 
Sep 5/02 - 15 Days 


@ RUSSIAN WATERWAYS 
Sep 9/02 — 15 Days 


@ GREECE - Footsteps of St. Paul 
Oct 29/02 — 12 Days 


@ PANAMA CANAL 
Nov 20/02 — 11 Days 


@ CARIBBEAN CHRISTMAS 
Dec 22/02 — 15 Days 


@ CIRCLE CARIBBEAN 
Feb 2/03 - 15 Days 


@ AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Feb 13/03 — 18 Days 


@ SEAFARER CARIBBEAN 
Feb 27/03 - 11 Days 


@ WAYFARER CARIBBEAN 
Mar 6/03 - 11 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


othe ews 


Presbytery representatives find energy company 


cool to their concerns 

hen a task force composed of three 

representatives from the Presbytery 
of Calgary-Macleod and former Modera- 
tor Rev. Art Van Seters met with execu- 
tives from Calgary-based Talisman 
Energy on April 15, they found their visit 
collegial but, for the most part, unpro- 
ductive [see News, June Record]. 

According to task force member Dr. 
Douglas Mitchell, the Talisman officials 
“consistently denied” any involvement, 
whether indirect or complicit, in the war 
in Sudan. This denial was made, said 
Mitchell, “despite overwhelming evi- 
dence that a significant amount of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars in oil 
revenues received by the Government of 
Sudan is being used for military pur- 
poses.” Mitchell, a member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Lethbridge, and current 
convener of the International Affairs 
Committee, was joined at the meeting by 
Virginia Brand, minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Lethbridge, and Chery] Horne, minister 
of Riverside Church, Medicine Hat, as 
well as Van Seters, who initiated the idea 
for the meeting. 

Mitchell also said that an additional 
40-minute meeting with Talisman pres- 
ident Jim Buckee made it clear that, in 
Buckee’s opinion, Talisman energy is 


Dr. Bernard Sabella visits church offices 
r. Bernard Sabella, executive secretary, Department of Service to Palestinian 
Refugees (DSPR) of the Middle East Council of Churches, was in Canad 

recently to raise concerns about the political situation in the Middle East and 


the prospects for peace. 


Although he disparaged people who see the conflict between rset ae ‘the 
Palestinians in black-and-white terms, Sabella, himself, laid the blame fo 
the current situation squarely on the Israeli government. The Promised Land o 


a positive presence in Sudan and the 
company has no intention of withdraw- 
ing or selling its 25 per cent stake in the 
Greater Nile Oil Production Company. 
According to Buckee, Mitchell said, 
Talisman Energy is virtually powerless 
to control the actions of the Government 
of Sudan. 

Mitchell also represented the task 
force at a news conference organized by 
KAIROS, a Canadian Ecumenical Jus- 
tice Coalition that The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada helps support. On 
May 1, he attended the Talisman annual 
general meeting. When, for the first time, 
all 14 questioners were allowed to speak, 
13 (including six Sudanese) strongly 
condemned Talisman’s presence in 
Sudan and the horrendous impact on 
the people of southern Sudan, many of 
whom are Christians. David Powell, 
chair of the Talisman board of directors, 
expressed his concern and agreed to 
arrange a meeting with religious and 
other concerned groups. 

Mitchell believes that, despite the 
many political and corporate obstacles, 
some progress is being made toward 
achievement of justice and peace in the 
long-running conflict in Sudan. (From a 
report by Dr. Douglas Mitchell) 


the Bible did not take into account the people living there, he said. First, they 
were kicked out; now, they face severe and unjustified restrictions on their 
everyday lives. There can be no peace for Israel until there is peace for the 
Palestinian people, Sabella declared. 

Sabella spoke warmly of the DSPR’s 50-year association with 1 The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. He said he expects the Presbyterian Churc! 
to be supportive and honest, and to admit when either Israelis or Palestinian 
are wrong. 


CRAIG TRAVEL 

1092 MT PLEASANT RD 

TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 

Tel 416-484-0926 

Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 

E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 
Visit our Web site: 


www.craigtravel.com 
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A lesson from the Scottish 
General Assembly 

Ron Ferguson, a reporter assigned by 
the Glasgow Herald to give his partic- 
ular slant on the Church of Scotland 
General Assembly in May, had this to 
say about the Assembly’s sound sys- 
tem: “But it’s the microphones that 
have caused the most problems. Any- 
body wishing to make a speech has to 
insert a card in the magic slot, then 
wait for a red light to show before 
speaking. Some have signally failed 
to grasp the concept and have ended 
up giving the much-rehearsed speech 
of their life to themselves. The lips 
have moved, but the nation has not 
heard. In some cases, the nation 
should be grateful.” 


Too personal a plate? 

A Gainesville, Florida, man can keep 
his licence plate that declares he is an 
“ATHEIST” after the state motor de- 
partment reversed its decision. In a 
letter to the Department of Highway 
Safety and Motor Vehicles, a dozen 
people complained about the licence. 
A department supervisor declared the 
plate to be “obscene or objection- 
able,’ but department officials re- 
versed the decision after the owner 
called the American Civil Liberties 
Union. (The Church Herald) 


Growth of church 

spawns Communion 
dispensing machine 

Visitors to Southeast Christian 
Church in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
which speaks of a 22,000-person 
family, are regaled with statistics, says 
the New York Times. There is a coffee- 
pot that serves 5,000 cups an hour, 
403 toilets and, perhaps most im- 
pressive of all, the Greenlee Commu- 
nion Dispensing Machine, designed 
by 79-year-old congregant Wilfred 
Greenlee. It can fill 40 Communion 
cups in 20 seconds. 
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summer directory 


Knox Presbyterian Church 

315 Muskoka Rd., N. 
Gravenhurst, ON 
Worship Service at 10:30 a.m. 
Minister: Rev. Dr. Jim Sitler 
Child Care provided. 
Hearing Devices for the Hearing Impaired. 
705-687-4215 


Kortright Church 
795 Scottsdale Drive (at Kortright) 
Guelph, Ontario 
519-836-9400 


Minister: Rev. Don McCallum 
Summer Worship: 10 a.m. 
Child care & Nursery provided 


New St. James Presbyterian Church 
280 Oxford St.E.at Wellington St.N. 
London, Ontario 
519-434-1127 
Rev. lan K. Johnston, Rev. Donald McInnis 
Summer Worship: 9:55 a.m. 
www.newstjames.com 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Victoria 


downtown at Douglas and 
Broughton Streets 
Worship Sundays at 11 a.m. 
Wheelchair accessible 
Free parking Sundays in 
parkade behind church 
Info: 250-384-5734 
E-mail: standrewsvic@telus.net 
www.standrews.pacificcoast.net 
Sr. Minister — The Rev. Dr. Michael F.Caveney 
Associate Minister — The Rev. Geof Jay 
Pastoral Visitor — The Rev. Dr. Arthur Currie 


St. Matthew’s Presbyterian Church 
90 Douglas Avenue 
Saint John, NB 
Minister: Rev. L. Dale Gray 
506-652-3840 
Summer Worship Service: 10 a.m. 
July 7 — Sept. 1 inclusive 
Child Care provided 


Deaths: Rev. Andrew Lee, former director 
of Korean Ministries, Life and Mission 
Agency, May 8. 


Preaching engagements: Rev. Stephen 


Hayes, minister of Knox Church, Ottawa, 
at Timothy Eaton Memorial Church, 
Toronto, August 4, as part of TEMC’s 
summer preaching series. 


Best reason to have been a commis- 
sioner at this year’s General Assembly: 
Private washrooms. 


Music Director for 
Canadian Orpheus Male Choir 
The Choir has seventy members and 
performs a varied repertoire in the style 
of Welsh choirs. Applicants should 
have a Bachelors Degree in Music, 
experience in conducting male voice 
choirs and a full appreciation of Welsh 
choir traditions. Résumés should be 
mailed to Dr.J. Crews, 130 Buckingham 
Drive, Hamilton, ON L9C 2G7 or 
e-mail: Sacrews@mountaincable.net 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION COORDINATOR 
PASTORAL CARE 


First Presbyterian Church, Chatham, Ontario 
(Immediate Full-Time Position) 
Work with all ages to enhance Christian 
education programs 
Provide support in pastoral care, 
community outreach and worship 


To learn more about this exciting opportunity, 
please contact: 
Robert Fletcher 
42 Algonquian Drive 
Chatham, ON, N7M 5Y2 
(519) 351-0927 
r.fletch@sympatico.ca 


BB&R 
Architect Inc. 
William O. Menzel — Director 

538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 
Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 
E-mail: womenzel @bbrarchitect.com 

Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com 


Church Facility Planners 
& Architect 


——== 


McGILLIVRAY—ARCHITECT ©) 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 


Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 

Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com 

http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Presbyterian Record wins 
five Canadian Church Press awards and 
three Associated Church Press awards! 


See the winning entries at 
www.presbyterian.ca/record 
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Reflections on 


McWorship 


Comfort and convenience can be good but not when it comes to worshipping God 


can’t seem to get out of my mind an 

experience I had visiting a nearby 

church. As we moved from the an- 

nouncements into the singing portion 
of the service, I was interested to watch a 
young man sing with his right arm raised 
to the ceiling while his left arm bent peri- 
odically so he could take a sip from his 
Tim Horton’s coffee. 

I was not particularly bothered by 
what I saw that Sunday, but I do wonder 
if it is symptomatic of a “McWorship” 
mentality that many people are bringing 
to Sunday services these days. Whether I 
visit another church or minister in my 
own, I can’t help but wonder if the 
people present understand the magnitude 
of what they are doing when they gather 
for corporate worship. 

Should we be alarmed by the ease of 
their entry? Should we be bothered by 
my Tim Horton’s-sipping friend? 
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When I first heard the term “seeker- 
sensitive service,’ I thought it was bril- 
liant. I thought the church had awakened 
to the fact that not everyone who comes 
to church on Sundays believes in the 
gospel. I imagined seeker-sensitive ser- 
vices would mean a recovery of preach- 
ing about repentance, and Christ 
crucified for sinners explained in terms 
the average person could understand. Oh, 
how naive I was! What we got instead, 
for the most part, were shorter sermons 
and louder music. 

I am alarmed by what I am seeing, 
hearing and reading about Christian wor- 
ship these days. Driven by a society 
where the “chief end of man” is comfort 
and convenience, I fear that many 
churches are falling from their high call- 
ing “to glorify God.” 

To be fair, I enjoy many of today’s 
conveniences. It is hard for me to imag- 
ine life without instant banking ma- 
chines, e-mail and drive-though Tim 
Horton’s. Convenience and comfort 
are, no question, good things. 

My fear, however, is that, 
when we make comfort and 
convenience the goals of our life 
and our worship, we open our- 
selves to the judgment of God. 
Now, I realize talking about the 
judgment of God is not popular; 
but, as a more senior minister once 
reminded me: “Bryn, you are not 


"called to be popular. You are called to be 


faithful.” As I look to the Scriptures, 
there is no shortage of God’s judgment 
for those who take God lightly and wor- 
ship flippantly. 

I recently felt the rebuke of Leviticus 
10:1-2: “Aaron’s sons ... took their 


Bryn MacPhail | 


respective fire pans and, after putting fire 
in them, placed incense on it and offered 
strange fire before the Lord, which God 
had not commanded them. And fire came 
out from the presence of the Lord and 
consumed them, and they died before the 
Lord.” The reason I felt rebuked came 
from a self-examination of how we go 
about this great thing we call “worship.” 
As a young pastor, I too easily forget 
what the Word ordains and am too often 
seduced by what the people want and by 
what every church growth book recom- 
mends. When this happens, however, 
what I have done is offered “strange fire” 
to the Lord. Pastors, how many sermons 
have we delivered that could be charac- 
terized as “strange fire’? How many new, 
untested (by Scripture) means of worship 
have we employed? Only by the grace of 
God have we avoided the same demise 
as Aaron’s sons. 

How, then, shall we continue to 
worship? Shall we persevere in elevating 
human cleverness and methodology 
above what God has ordained in his 
Word? “May it never be!” (Romans 6:2). 
The author of Hebrews tells us that “the 
Word of God is living and active and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing as far as the division of soul 
and spirit” (Hebrews 4:12, emphasis 
mine). 

Until the day when a church growth 
methodology can promise that kind of 
effectiveness, I implore church leaders 
everywhere to rely on the sufficiency of 
God’s Word as they stand up each Sun- 
day to say, “Let us worship God.” [3 


Bryn MacPhail is the minister of St. Giles 
Kingsway Church in Toronto. 
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The silence 
and the shalom of God 


God’‘s stillness leads from a marketing orientation to living life as 
“a steward of the mysteries of God” 


Psalm 46 
he occasion appears to be festival 
worship at the temple in Jerusalem, 
some time before the exile. But 
Psalm 46 still speaks to our day. It 
has inspired the writing of many hymns, 
including Martin Luther’s “A mighty 
fortress is our God” and Isaac Watts’ 
“O God our help in ages past.” 


God is our refuge and strength, 

a very present help in trouble. 

Therefore we will not fear, though 
the earth should change, 

though the mountains shake in the 
heart of the sea; 

though its waters roar and foam, 

though the mountains tremble with 
its tumult. (verses 1-3, NRSV) 


The psalm opens with the conviction 
that God is present to and greater than 
all the problems that may be encoun- 
tered. God is the ultimate source of 
refuge, and God’s temple is a place of 
refuge, giving immunity from improper 
arrest or punishment. 

In verse two, “very present” may also 
be translated “well-proved.” In verse 
three, where the Hebrew reads “though 
the earth should change,” the Greek 
(Septuagint) has, “when it is thrown into 
confusion.” 

The following verses continue the 
theme of the power of God to make right 
what is wrong. Verse 9 includes the 
words “he burns the shields with fire.” 
Some translations suggest “chariots” 
rather than “shields”; but a better transla- 
tion is, “he burns the transport wagons 
with fire,” referring to the supply wagons 
that carry the equipment of an army. 
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e silent singing of God, 


God's lullaby 


aga Mi ay 


The psalm concludes: 


“Be still, and know that I am God! 

I am exalted among the nations, 

I am exalted in the earth.” 

The Lorp of hosts is with us; 

the God of Jacob is our refuge. 
(verses 10-11) 


The theme of “being still” before God 
occurs both in the Bible and in meditative 
writings. This “being still” is not the 
silence of fear as in the movies when the 
stillness is a foreboding of something 
terrible about to happen. It is entirely dif- 
ferent from the “being silenced” when 
people are excluded because of language, 
age, handicap, gender or colour. It is an 
awareness of the limitations of language 
and a heightened sense of awe before 
the Presence that is “a sound of sheer 
silence” (I Kings 19:12). Being still 


before God, writes Vaclav Havel, former 
president of the Czech Republic, is an 
awareness of “the absolute horizon.” 
Verse 10 can be translated, “Let be, 
and know that I am God!” Or, with more 
repetition than occurs in the Hebrew, 
“Slow down, loosen up, let go and relax, 
for I am God.” The Latin from the Vul- 
gate reads “vacate,’ meaning “freedom 
from duty” and, eventually, giving us 
“vacation.” It suggests, “Take time out 
and know that I am God.” It is not the 
responsibility of humans to be personally 
and irrevocably responsible for every- 
thing; that is God’s job. As Isaiah 28:16 
puts it, “One who trusts will not panic.” 
As the martyred German minister and 
theologian Dietrich Bonhoeffer wrote: 
We are silent at the beginning of the day 
because God should have the first word 
and we are silent before going to sleep 
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"For as much as you ha 


ve done this for the least of these ...” 


Offering shelter, outreach, and support 


to vulnerable and homeless people at 41 sites 
in the Greater Toronto Area and York Region. 


To learn more about us, visit our Web site: 


www.loftes.org 


Office: 


205 Richmond St. W., Ste. 301 
Toronto, ON MS5V 1V3 


Elders’ 
Institute 


Fall Online Courses 
Christian Theology for 
Presbyterian Elders 
Rev. Dr. John Vissers 
August 12 - November 8, 2002 


The Wisdom of the Elders: 
A Guide fo Presbyterian Polity 
Rev. Dr. Hans Kouwenberg 
September 16 - 
December 6, 2002 


Registration open now! 
Contact us to register or 
for more information. 


Pastoral Care and Worship 
Leadership coming soon! 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 Ilona Drive, Vancouver, BC Vé6T 2E8 
Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 


Tel. 416-979-1994 


GOLDEN JUBILEE TOUR 


ENGLAND & SCOTLAND 
August 11 — 22, 2002 

Come join us on this once in a lifetime tour of 

Royal Britain, in the year that we celebrate the 

50th anniversary of Her Majesty’s Accession. 


England 
Entrance to Hampton Court, Kensington 
and Buckingham Palaces, Windsor Castle, 
Frogmore House, Althorp House & Gardens 
(including memorial to the Princess of Wales), 
Sandringham House (winter Royal residence), 
Harewood House and much more. 
Scotland 


Palace of Holyrood House, Glamis Castle, 
The Royal Military Tattoo. 


PRIVATE DINNER RECEPTION ONBOARD 
THE ROYAL YACHT BRITANNIA 


CELTIC ODYSSEY 
September 5 - 20, 2002 
Escorted by Alastair & Marion McCallum 
This splendid 16-day programme takes us back 
through the centuries of Celtic Christian and 
cultural history in both Ireland and Scotland. 
What better time of year to visit these countries! 


For information and reservations, phone: | 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
#201-1669 Bayview Ave. Toronto, ON M4G 3C1 
(416) 482-1980 Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 
Fax 416-482-6416 
Email: info@christiantours.ca 
www.christiantours.ca 


continued 


because the last word also belongs to 
God. Being still before God is listening 
to the silent singing of God, God’s lul- 
laby (Psalm 19:3), which evokes rest, 
peace and renewal. The stillness is a ther- 
apy that prevents the ever-present and 
persistent principalities and powers from 
overcoming us. 

For the most part, Christian theologian 
and mystic Evelyn Underhill wrote, our 
lives are spent conjugating three verbs: to 
want, to have, to do. But none of these 
verbs has ultimate meaning unless and 
until they are transcended and included 
in the verb to be. Stillness before God is a 
letting go so that we might better be. 

Not an end in itself, the stillness es- 
tablishes the perspective of reverence for 
God and respect for all of the human 
community — and that leads to service. 
Stillness provides an antidote to the prac- 
tice of making all values relative with the 
subsequent collapse of responsibility for 
others. It leads from a marketing orienta- 
tion to living life as “a steward of the 
mysteries of God” (I Corinthians 4:1). 

Long before the arrival of “reality 
television,’ biblical scholar Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie wrote: “Without accountabil- 
ity to God, human relationships can 
degenerate into a crafty manipulation of 
advantage. What ultimate reason then is 
there for not treating human beings as 
pawns to be pushed off the board as part 
of a winning game?” 

The final sense of being still before 
God is defined by Jesus as “not as the 
world gives” (John 14:27) but as the 
shalom of God “that surpasses all under- 
standing” (Philippians 4:7). La 


For discussion and reflection 

* Does Psalm 46 too easily silence what 
theologian Walter Brueggemann calls 
“the hard tales of hurt, bondage and 
injustice” in favour of king and Zion? 

* Consider the recent stand-off at the 
Church of the Nativity in Jerusalem in re- 
lation to Psalm 46:1 and Exodus 21:12-14. 

* Look up Psalm 46 in the index to the 
hymns and compare the theme of the 
writers with your understanding of this 
psalm, 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is interim director of 
(Presbyterian) denominational studies at 
Vancouver School of Theology. 
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The end of an era, 


TonyPlomp. sf 


no question about it 


question: /‘m curious, how long have you been writing this column? 


henever I meet people who 

tell me they read and enjoy 

the column, I am frequently 

asked how long I have been 
writing it. It is about 20 years since the 
former editor, Rev. James Ross Dickey, 
asked me if I would be interested in tak- 
ing on this challenge. He wanted the col- 
umn to be written by someone in parish 
ministry who also had some experience 
with the courts of the church and who 
resided in Western Canada. I appeared to 
fit those qualifications. 

To be frank, I was none too keen ini- 
tially to take on this task, particularly 
when I thought of the quality of authors 
who had occupied this space in previous 
decades. But the editor proved persua- 
sive, and here I am some 20 years later. 

Late last fall, I submitted a letter to 
the board of the Presbyterian Record 
stating that I intended to retire from this 
position. It has been a most enjoyable 
“run” but, after 20 years, it is time for a 
new voice to be heard. Furthermore, I 
wanted my notice of retirement to be in 
place prior to the appointment of a new 
editor. Even if I had not given notice of 
retirement, I would have offered my res- 
ignation in any case, as I did during the 
previous change in editors. It is import- 
ant fcr the new editor to have a free hand 
in making decisions as to the future 
direction of the magazine. 

So, as I look back over the past years, 
I am grateful for the support of both ed- 
itors who were and continue to be good 
friends and valued colleagues in min- 
istry. I also thank you, the readers, for 
submitting questions that have ranged 
from the profoundly serious to the “friv- 
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olous” and “vexatious.” Some of you 
were clearly concerned with the finest of 
points of Presbyterian polity, and I some- 
times wondered how much interest gen- 
eral subscribers would have for the 
answers! Some of you asked for practical 
advice or wanted clarity on matters of 
theology. A few asked questions obvi- 
ously wanting to use the answer as a 
weapon in their battles with a minister or 
some session members! I always tried, as 


equipping the laity and clergy of this 
Presbyterian Church of ours for our min- 
istry together. May we, in these changing 
times, remain faithful to the gospel “once 
delivered to the saints” and proclaim it 
with conviction and joy. 


May the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you all, 


Tony 


| thank you, the readers, for submitting questions 
that have ranged from the profoundly serious 


to the “frivolous” and “vexatious.” 


And, so, it is time to say goodbye 


best I could, to remove the sting from 
such questions and, sometimes, refused 
to answer them. I have been grateful for 
your mostly kind and respectful re- 
sponses when you happened to disagree 
with me. And I have been pleased that 
some sessions continue to consult my 
answers regarding church polity to help 
them in their work. 

I am, of course, supremely grateful to 
God for leading me into The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and for giving me an 
opportunity to be of service in the work of 
the church at various levels. The 13-year- 
old immigrant who came to Canada from 
Holland in 1951 never thought he would 
have such amazing opportunities. 

And, so, it is time to say goodbye. It 
has been a privilege to be a small part in 
the far larger, ever ongoing process of 


Editor’s note: Tony’s first contribution 
appeared in the October 198] Record. 
The first question? “What does one call a 
male graduate of Ewart College?” In the 
same column, he responded to the ques- 
tion “Why did you agree to do this col- 
umn?” His answer: “I’m a masochist!” 

The You Were Asking? column began 
in 1965. The first columnist was Louis 
Fowler, like Tony, also a clerk of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Tony has been one of the longest run- 
ning and most respected columnists in 
the Record. On behalf of the church and 
all those who have been helped and 
guided by his comments, I thank him. If 
you want to see Tony and ask him the 
question you always wanted to ask but 
never got around to, attend a General 
Assembly. You'll find him there. Ta 


AI 


ALTHOUGH THE NINTH ANNUAL Country 
Christmas Bazaar of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., is long over, the congrega- 
tion hopes the effects of the more than $8,000 
it raised for its food bank, drop-in centre and 
other outreach projects are long-lasting. 


REV. PETER DARCH is pictured with his book A Journey Shared, which he 
presented to the congregation of St. Andrew's Church, Guelph, Ont., last 
fall. The book covers the history of St. Andrew's from 1979 to 2000, continuing 
a previous history written by Rev. Stanford Reid that covers the years 1828 to 
1978. Peter served as minister of the congregation from 1979 until his retire- 
ment in 2000. A Journey Shared was the congregation's final Celebrate! project 
and was completed with financial support from the Priscilla and Stanford Reid 
Fund and the Women's Auxiliary. 


“ROBERT WATSON 
SUNDAY’ was ob- 
served by the congre- 
gation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Thorold, Ont., 
on Dec. 16, on the oc- 
casion of Robert's 20th 
anniversary as organist 
and choir director.A 
reception and presen- 
tation took place fol- 
lowing the service. 


BARBARA CLARK, a member of Knox Church, 
Ottawa, for more than 40 years, was honoured 
by the congregation on being named a mem- 
ber of the Order of Canada. Barbara is a found- 
ing director of the Ottawa Regional Youth 
Choir and conductor of the Ottawa-Carleton 
Central Children’s Choir. She is a much sought 
after choral clinician and is widely esteemed 
as a musician who has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to Canadian life. 


THE CONGREGATION > 
OF Kildonan Com- 
munity Church, Win- 
nipeg, led by piper Dan 
Locke, guest preacher P. 
A.(Sandy) McDonald and 
Brenda Fraser, minister of 
Kildonan, walk from the 
“old” church, through the 
cemetery, to the “new” 
church during the con- 
gregation’s 150th an- 
niversary service last fall. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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NOW THAT IT’S SUMMER, members of the United Church/Presbyterian 
Student Christian Movement (SCM) at the University of Calgary can 

look back warmly at a fund-raising event they held last winter. Armed with 
tents, extra-warm sleeping bags and lessons in recognizing frost-bite and 
hypothermia, the students began their “Out in the Cold” project on the last 
week in January, with the temperature at —29. By the end of the week, more 
than $1,850 had been raised (through donations and by selling soup for a 
toonie to passers-by) for The Mustard Seed mission to the homeless in Cal- 
gary. Kathleen Wilson (left) and Michelle Johnson, who braved the elements 
to sleep at the camp at night while other SCM members staffed it during 
the day, are joined by United Church/Presbyterian chaplain Rev. Tim Nethercott. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Middle River Church, Rocklin, N.S., celebrated 
the 143rd anniversary of its church building last year. Former clerk of 
session Isobel MacKay cuts the anniversary cake, watched by Rev. Gary 
Tonks and the current clerk, Phyllis Hayter. 


< MARGARET MUNROE, organist 
of St. Andrew's Church, 
Wyoming, Ont., sits at the console 
of the new Rodgers, two-manual 
organ, recently dedicated by the 
congregation. The small, rural con- 
gregation was able to purchase the 
$22,000 organ without the need 
for any special fund-raising. Mar- 
garet dedicated the organ, as well 
as some hymn-books, while Bob 
Beswick, convener of the board of 
managers, dedicated new doors, 
and Beth White dedicated a new 
church sign. 


MARY STEVENS, a longtime member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Carleton Place, Ont., 
celebrated her 100th birthday last year. bg mate 
A life member of the WMS, Mary also _. 
served as president of Circle #1 for 27 years 
and organized the congregation's quilters, 
teaching many in the process. Shown with 
her are daughter-in-law Mabel 
Stevens and Rev. Hugh Jack. 


‘ahdegnigesinrn ah, 


CHILDREN FROM ELMWOOD CHURCH, London, Ont., model some of the 
hats and mittens from the mitten tree placed in the sanctuary by the mis- 
sion and outreach committee. Hats, mittens and scarves were placed on the tree 
by the congregation during the month of November. At the end of the month, 
the tree's contents were donated to the Memorial Boys and Girls Club in London 
for distribution to families in need. 
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CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Manufacturers of Lighting 

For Houses of Worship 

Catalogue upon request. English or French. 
Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates ¢ Brass Refinishing 


687 Barton St., Suite 101, 
Stoney Creek, ON L8E 5L6 


(905) 643-1066 Fax (905) 643-6667 


1-800-268-1526 

Web site: www.millslighting.com 
E-mail: results@millslighting.com 
MADE IN CANADA 


Architectural 
Lighting 


Join our tour 


| “Journeys of the Apostles” \ | 


visiting Turkey and Greece with a 
three-night Aegean Islands Cruise. 
October 9-26, 2002. 
Rostad Tours Personal Hosts: 
Rev. Clyde & Midge Wentzell of 
Walkerton, ON. 
Across-Canada departures. 
Call toll-free 1-800-361-8687, 
Tour Code: Wentzell 0210. 


St. James Presbyterian Church 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia 


is searching for a FULL-TIME MINISTER 
with a passion for Christ. 


We offer good church facilities, manse or 
home allowance in a stable community in 
the beautiful Peace River country. 


Please contact our Interim Moderator: 
Rev. George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave. 
Grande Prairie, AB T8V 5B3 
Tel: 780-539-5125 
E-mail: geomal@telusplanet.net 


Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church 


Toronto, Ontario 
www.rosedale.presbyterian.ca 


seeks a Minister 
> to preach the Word of God and 
> to provide spiritual leadership and 
support to our growing congregation 


Interim Moderators: 


Rev. Bill Middleton 
Rev. Charlotte Stuart 


If you are interested or know of someone 
we should approach, please contact: 
Rev. Bill Middleton 
416-485-4000 


arran@netcom.ca 


Seeing Beyond Depression by Jean 
Vanier (Paulist, 2001, $14.95). 
Reviewed by Wayne A. Holst 


When people think of Jean Vanier, cer- 
tain impressions come to mind: member 
of one of Canada’s most respected fam- 
ilies, author, seasoned spiritual guide, 
founder of the L’ Arche communities that 
serve mentally dysfunctional adults. 

Vanier as psychologist may 
not register immediately. Yet, 
psychological insight is what he 
demonstrates in this small, insight- 
ful volume on depression. Years 
ago, Vanier earned a doctorate and 
taught philosophy at the University 
of Toronto. He then migrated to 
France, attempting to determine 
God’s purpose for his life. He set- 
tled in a small town where, during 
the early 1960s, he established the 
first L’-Arche with occupants from 
a local mental institution. Today, 
more than 100 L’Arche commun- 
ities operate in 30 countries around 
the world. 

For the past four decades, Vanier 
has learned a lot about himself and 
others from the immediate ex- 
perience of sharing life with many 
depressed people. Seeing Beyond Depres- 
sion is a helpful resource for those who 
suffer from depression or who struggle 
with someone who does. He avoids tech- 
nical language and complex explanations 
and helps the reader to understand the 
meaning of this illness. 

“Depression has its origins in the 
wounds of our childhood that we have 
never wanted to own or to name,’ he 
writes. “We have pushed them away into 
the hidden recesses of our minds, the un- 
conscious self, wanting to forget or even 
deny them.” But these wounds can re- 
emerge at given moments into our con- 
sciousness, paralysing us with feelings of 
sadness, guilt and confusion. 

Every child experiences some pain, 
even with the most loving, caring par- 
ents. A world of darkness exists in each 


one, with greater or lesser intensity de- 
pending on the sensitivity of the child 
and the pain experienced. Depression is 
the result of all the hidden sadness, dark- 
ness and feelings of guilt buried deeply 
in the heart. These hidden and repressed 
feelings resurface in times of depression, 
without the now grown-up adult being 
able to understand their origin. 


Rae vanier 


seta beyond 


depression 


Human growth is about learning to let 
the light penetrate more deeply into the 
shadow areas of our being. It is allowing 
trust and love to conquer fear, prejudice 
and hate. It is finding the inner strength 
to live and accept our past with its 
wounds, without escaping into a world 
of illusions and dreams. To find healing, 
most people may not need a therapist 
as much as friends to walk patiently 
with them. 

There comes a moment when we may 
have to look more closely at the powers 
of darkness within us. If we are to find 
healing and inner peace, we have to face 
up to the real questions, to put names to 
them. We should be accompanied by 
someone who is qualified; otherwise, we 
won't have the strength to look at our 
shadow areas and cope with them. 
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continued 
Seeing Beyond Depression 1s prof- 
itable and inspiring because Vanier has 
lived long and intently with what he de- 


scribes so that his assessments are lucid 
and his prescriptions credible. 


Wayne A. Holst is a writer and instructor in re- 
ligion and culture at the University of Calgary. 


Two books on marriage 
Reviewed by Zander Dunn. 


Let’s Talk Marriage: A Guide for 
Couples Preparing to Marry 
by F. Dean Lueking (Eerdmans, 2001). 


Saving Your Second Marriage Before 
It Starts: Nine Questions to Ask Be- 
fore (and After) You Remarry by Les 
and Leslie Parrott (Zondervan, 2001). 


There are courses, texts, manuals and ex- 
ercise booklets galore. Do we need more 
books on marriage? Yes, because most 
materials on marriage require the guid- 
ance of counsellors or clergy. These two 
books are for couples who either cannot 
consult with experts or who want to 
work on their own. 

I recommend both books highly. They 
approach marriage from a Christian 
perspective but neither is “preachy” or 
pious. Both are well-written and easy to 
read. Both provide good information and 
insights. Both require the couple to read 
them together carefully. That exercise 
itself will be good marriage preparation. 

Both books are filled with questions 
for couples contemplating marriage. 
When couples discuss the questions hon- 
estly, they automatically engage in good 
communication, which is vital to the 
success of a marriage. 

The Parrotts (he is a professor of psy- 
chology, she is a marriage and family 
therapist) build their nine chapters around 
nine questions. Only one chapter — “Do 
You Know How to Blend a Family?” — 
is specific to a second marriage; the rest 
of the book is applicable to preparation 
for a first marriage as well as a second. 

Lueking, a retired Lutheran minister, 
has written a book sprinkled with ques- 
tions couples should discuss. He suggests 
the couple purchase two copies so each 
can underline independently. They should 
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The best Europe has to offer in digital organs 


Si Andrew's Holt 


in conjunction with 
Vancouver 
School of Theology 
invites applications 
for the position of 


Dean of St. Andrew’s Hall and 
Director of Denominational 
Formation (Presbyterian) at 

VST starting July 1, 2003. 


Wie 


1-800-376-7199 


www.organs.ca 


Deadline for Applications 
is August 31st 
to the Convener of the Board 
Charles Burns 
St. Andrew’s Hall 
6040 Iona Drive 
Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
charlesburns@dccnet.com 


Moving to Montreal 
for university? 


Make The Church of 
St. Andrew & St. Paul 
your church home 
while you are studying. 


College & Careers Group 
meets every Friday night. 


Free Student Lunches on 
Sunday once a month. 


Contact: Rev. Ruth Draffin 
3415 Redpath Street 
Montreal, Quebec 
(514) 842-3431 
E-mail: ruthdraffin@standrewstpaul.com 
Catch our services on our Web site: 
www.standrewstpaul.com 


Position of Christian 
Education Co-ordinator 


New Westminster 
Presbyterian Church 


Hamilton, Ontario 


A Church Home Away From Home! 


Interested in developing a 
mid-week Logos Program 
from its inception? 


Moving to London for university? 
Make 


New St. James 
Presbyterian Church 


your church home 
while you are studying. 
280 Oxford St. E.at Wellington St.N. 
519-434-1127 


Interested in co-ordinating 
a Sunday School? 


Interested in supporting the 
existing Youth ministry? 


Interested in part-time 
24-30 hours/week? 


Please submit resumes to the 
Christian Education Committee 
1025 King Street East 
Hamilton, Ontario L8M 1C9 


Position Available August 1, 2002 


College & Careers Group 
Contact Rev. Donald McInnis 
Summer Worship: 9:55 a.m. 
After Labour Day: 10:25 a.m. 
www.newstjames.com 


A Church Home Away From Home! 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your Special Event 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 


IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 
The perfect item for anniversaries, reunions 
or just as a gift to visitors of your church. 
Choose from our wide selection of plates, 
mugs, etc., and let our artist capture 
the beauty of your church on 
fine quality porcelain. 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. E2M 5E8 
Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


UNRIS 


Studios 
Est. 1979 


Memorial Windows - Restoration 
Protective Storm Glazing 
Custom Woodworking 
97 Wharncliffe Rd. S. 
London, Ontario N6J 2K2 
(519) 432-9624 
Toll Free 1-877-575-2321 
www.sunrisestainedglass.com 


A great idea as a fund-raiser for 
your school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Toll free: 1-888-532-4788 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


RESPONSIBLE & PROFESSIONAL 
_ REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


* First-time home buyers 

* Growing families 

* Seniors 

* Call today to arrange for a free, 


no obligation, in-home consultation. 
‘AR pa 


YN 


EDWARDS 
; GLASS COMPANY 
| 


Col Me) tee:D 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


THE 
ARTHRITIS Proud Supporters 
SOCIETY, of The Arthritis Society 


John Crawford, ™.A. 
Presbyterian Elder 
Greater Toronto Sales Representative 
The Answer To All Your Real Estate Needs 
(416) 424-4900 
SE | 1111101101010 
ROYAL LEPAGE 
RD ||| 11111011 10101111 
Royal LePage R.E.S. Ltd., Broker 


johncrawford@royallepage.ca 


Established 1920 


. 
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read the book aloud to each other (over 
the phone, if necessary). In that process, 
they will hear more than the words. 

Both books deal with every issue a 
couple would encounter in a marriage 
preparation program — money, sex, time 
management, communication, spiritual- 
ity, etc. — and both books wisely encour- 
age readers to consult experts in each 
field. The only weakness both books 
share is that they do not specify any other 
experts or books to read — such as the 
best book on sexual techniques or the 
best manual on budgeting money. 


Zander Dunn, in retirement, ministers part 
time at St. Paul’s Church, Amherst Island, Ont. 


Book briefs 


The Westminster Collection of Chris- 
tian Quotations compiled by Martin H. 
Manser (Westminster John Knox, 2001). 
This volume contains more than 6,000 
quotations arranged by theme under 
nearly 500 topics and subtopics. Each 
topic begins with relevant quotations 
from the Bible followed by quotations 
from famous and not-so-famous Chris- 
tians of every generation and tradition. 
The breadth of its contributors is one of 
the book’s major strengths. For example, 
under the entry for “illness,” there are 
quotations from St. Augustine, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Malcolm Muggeridge 
among others. This is a useful volume 
for ordinary Christians seeking inspira- 
tion as well as for teachers and preachers 
looking to enliven their presentations. 


Soul Searchers: An Anthology of Spir- 
itual Journeys compiled by Teresa de 
Bertodano (Eerdmans, 2002). Soul 
Searchers features stories of past and 
present writers, thinkers and social fig- 
ures. Such diverse figures as Abraham, 
Joan of Arc, William Shakespeare, C. S. 
Lewis, Anne Frank and Billy Graham are 
included. In all, 80 brief stories. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 


| ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congre- 
gation. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, 
e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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DEATHS 

CHRISTIE, DAVID ROSS, suddenly in London, 
Ont., Nov. 25, 2001. Ross was a longtime 
elder at St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. He leaves his beloved wife, 
Beulah, with children Sandy, Peggy, Wayne, 
Tom and Carol-Jean. 

GAIRNS, WILLIAM, 76th year, faithful member, 
elder since 1985, of Wexford, Scarborough, 
Ont. Served in many capacities including 
clerk of session and convener of property 
and finance committee. Died April 29, 2002. 

ROBINSON, ALEXANDER, suddenly while on a 
trip home to Scotland on April 11, 2002. 
Alex was a longtime elder at St. Paul's Pres- 
byterian Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. He 
was predeceased, only a year ago, by his 
beloved wife, Agnes. He leaves his son, 
Brian, of Romulus, Michigan. 

WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., fondly remembers four 
longtime elders who passed away this past 
year: GORDON SMITH, 82, July 2, 2001; 
BRUCE MCDONALD, 74, July 8, 2001; 
HAROLD HULL, 81, December 15, 2001; 
DR. CHARLES EAID, 82, April 8, 2002. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Spencer, Rev. Dr. Robert, interim minister, 
Knox Church, Georgetown; Limehouse 

Church, Limehouse, Ont., Jan. 27, 2002. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River, N.B., pastoral charge. Rev. Ralph 
MacKenzie, 106 Notre Dame, Atholville, N.B. 
E3N 323. 

Charlottetown, St. James (The Kirk). Rev. lan 
C. Glass, 15 Messer Ave., Charlottetown, 
P.E.1. C1A 6N5; 902-892-1463; glassicjr@ 
pei.sympatico.ca; www3.pei.sympatico.ca/ 
kirkstjames. 

Charlottetown, Zion (minister of outreach 
and development). Rev. Steven Stead, RR 4, 
Montague, P.E.I. COA 1RO0; steven.stead@ 
pei.sympatico.ca. 

Glace Bay, N.S., St. Paul’s. Rev. Robert Lyle, 
12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. B1P 4Z2; 
902-564-4001; rdarjlyle@email.msn.com. 

Hanwell (Fredericton), N.B., St. James. Rev. 
Bonnie Wynn, 2410 Rt. 3, Harvey, N.B. E6K 1P4. 

Pictou, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. D. W. 
MacKay, 226 Oak St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 4H2; 902-755-3199; dwmackay.atspcc@ 
ns.sympatico.ca. 

Richmond Bay, P.E.I., pastoral charge (mater- 
nity leave beginning January 2003). 


Mrs. Verna Barlow, Box 47, Tyne Valley, P.E.I. 
COB 2C0; 902-831-2574. 
St. John’s, Nfld., St. David's. Rev. lan S. Wishart, 
98 Elizabeth Ave., St. John’s, Nfld. A1A 1R8. 
West River pastoral charge, N.S. (Durham, 
Salem and Saltsprings). Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Box 1078, Westville, NS BOK 2A0; (902) 396- 
3233; gacooper@auracom.com. 

Woodstock, N.B., St. Paul's. Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, 23 Welsford Station Rd., Welsford, 
N.B.E5K 1A5; (506) 486-1084. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, Ont., St. John’s. Rev. Geoff Howard, 
Box 440, Iroquois, Ont. KOE 1K0; gl.howard@ 
sympatico.ca; 613-652-6215. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, Bris- 
tol Memorial. Rev. Milton A. Fraser, 
80 Daniel St. N, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2K8; 
613-623-5531; standrew@bellnet.ca. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges. Rev. Dr. Clyde 
Ervine, The Presbyterian College, 3495 
University St., Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s (half- 
time). Rev. Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 
Snowdon Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, Que. HOR 1W2. 

Morrisburg, Ont., Knox; Dunbar, Dunbar 
Church. Rev. Mark Bourgon, PO Box 220, 
Finch, Ont. KOC 1K0; 613-984-0772; 
mbourgon@glen-net.ca. 

Ottawa, Calvin Hungarian. Rev. Arthur 
Pattison, 75 Downsview Cres., Ottawa, Ont. 
K2G 0A4; mborocz@sympatico.ca. 

Pembroke, Ont., First. Rev. Brian and Rev. 
Alison Sharpe, 460 Raglan St., Renfrew, Ont. 
K7V 1R8. 

Perth, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. Leo Hughes, 
144 John St. S, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2P9; 
margrevleo@aol.com; 613-623-2332. 

Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, Ont. 
KOJ 1P0; syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, Que., St. Andrew's. 
Contact: Mrs. Marlene Cox, 470 Swede Rd., 
Compton, Que. JOB 1L0; 819-837-2086; 
triplejcox@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Angus, Zion. Rev. Carol Smith, PO Box 354, 
Cookstown, Ont. LOL 1L0; bicpc@bconnex.net. 

Belleville, St. Andrew's. Rev. Stephen 
Thompson, Box 443, Madoc, Ont. KOK 2K0; 
steptom@sympatico.ca. 


Campbellford, St. Andrew’s; Burnbrae, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. George Turner, 120 Murray St., 
Peterborough, Ont. K9H 255. 

Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6; 
416-978-4509. 

Colborne, Old St. Andrew's; Brighton, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Doug Brown, 200 King St. W, 
Cobourg, Ont. K9A 2N1. 

Etobicoke (Toronto), Albion Gardens (half- 
time minister). Rev. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9P 3C5. 

Georgetown, Knox; Limehouse. Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. McQuaig, 293 Queen St. S, 
Mississauga, Ont.L5M 1L9. 

Guelph, St. Andrew’s (two ministers). Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, Cambridge, Ont. 
N1S 2L1; ajmacbagpipe@yahoo.com. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s. Rev. van Dambrowitz, 
Box 849, New Liskeard, Ont. POJ 1P0; 
705-679-2158; ivandcec@ntl.sympatico.ca. 

Lindsay, St. Andrew's (associate minister). Rev. 
Dr. Ron Wallace, 40 William St. N, Lindsay, 
Ont. K9V 4A1; rswallace@sympatico.ca; 
705-324-4842. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and be 
thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 67 Churchill 
Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9; 519-853-0646; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

Mississauga, White Oak. Rev. Shawn Croll, 373 
Wilson Dr., Milton, Ont. LOT 3E9; 905-875- 
2804; scroll@interhop.net. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew's. Rev. Linda Martin, 
PO Box 737, Englehart, Ont. POJ 1HO; 
705-544-3515. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Daniel Scott, 
Box 286, Bradford, Ont. L3Z 2A8; ddscott@ 
interhop.net. 

Norval, Norval Church; Union Church. 
Rev. Wes Denyer, 44 Church St. E, Brampton, 
Ont. L6V 1G3; 905-451-1723; wesdenyer@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Oakville, Trafalgar. Rev. Sandy Fryfogel, 3065 
Cawthra Rd., Mississauga, Ont. LSA 2X4; 
fryfogel@sympatico.ca. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, Ont. 
K9J 3T6; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Port McNicoll, Bonar; Victoria Harbour, St. 
Paul's. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 821, Coldwater, 
Ont. LOK 1E0; edhoekstra@encode.com. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Ralph Fluit, 70 
Old Kingston Rd., West Hill, Ont. M1E 3J5; 
416-283-3703; fax 416-283-7719. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, graduations, baptisms and the 
reception of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is $1 per word or $50 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to the congregation: $10 for the basic notice 
and $1 per word for additional information. (There will be no charge for vacancies to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
Contact the Record office regarding all items for the Transitions column. 
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er 
Presbyterian Church 
Calgary 


A friendly congregation of under 
200 worshippers is seeking a 
full-time minister to help the 

congregation continue to grow. 


This 14-year-old 
congregation provides: 
Stimulating opportunities 
for Worship, 
Christian Education programs 
for children, youth and adults, 
and Outreach initiatives 
to one of the fastest growing 
communities in Canada. 


Contact: Rev. Karl English 
Interim Moderator 
11228 Wilson Road SE 
Calgary, Alberta T2J 2E2 
403-278-8577 
english.bk@shaw.ca 


St. Andrew’s, Beamsville, 
and Smithville 
Presbyterian Churches 


seek a 


Minister 


We are located in scenic Niagara 
in growing communities. We are 
two happy, loving congregations 
who have always been supportive 
of our ministers. Join us in our 
quest to glorify God and to 
grow in faith and strength. 


Contact: 
The Rev. Donna J. Riseborough 
Interim Moderator 
202-2 Ferndale, 
St. Catharines, ON L2P 3X8 
Telephone: 905-984-4084 
e-mail: driseborough@sympatico.ca 


classifieds __ 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes, and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1LO0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Accom- 
modations for $32 US a night for two. 
1-800-881-1940. www.icbbn.com. 


PLEASE JOIN US as we remember 125 
years of faithful witness of Knox Presby- 
terian Church, Belmore, ON, September 8, 
2002: 11 a.m. Time of fellowship to follow. 
Contact: 519-367-2107. 


THE ATLANTIC (INTER-DENOMINATIONAL) 
MINISTRY OF THE DEAF, based in Halifax, 
NS, requires an ordained person to serve 
as chaplain. This person must have the 
ability to work with all denominations; to 
offer pastoral services directly, both orally 


and in signs; must be skilled in ASL. Job 
involves developing and supervising 
activities and programs for the Deaf. 
Responsible to the Deaf Board of A (I) MD. 
Travel and responsibilities primarily within 
Nova Scotia with an outreach ministry to 
PEI, NB and NF. Salary negotiable. Please 
send résumés to Attn: Pastoral Search Com- 
mittee, Atlantic (Inter-denominational) 
Ministry of the Deaf, 6225 Summit Street, 
Halifax, NS B3L 1R6. Application deadline: 
September 30, 2002. 


THE CHOIR SOUNDS GREAT. Find out 
how easy, affordable and rewarding it 
is to record your own professional CD. 
www.TheAudioGroup.ca 1-888-410-8248. 


WANTED: Complete copies of 1918 ed. 
Book of Praise for rebinding and re-use 
in itinerant pastoral/seniors ministry, 
preferably by grant or gift. Words and 
music copies required. Contact: Rev. J. P. 
Bodner, P.O. Box 158, Port Credit Station, 
Mississauga, ON L5G 4L7. Tel: (416) 
285-4233, Fax:(416)285-7634, E-mail: 
jbodner@aei.net. 


Answers to Presbyterian quiz 
from page 11 

.(e) all of the above 

.(c) the church had drafts 

.(c) John A. Macdonald 

b) 15 


) 
) 


“(@ 
a(G 
.(b) John Calvin 


lawyer 
Anglican clergy 


1.( 
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3.( 
4. ( 
5. 
6. ( 
7.{ 


si 


continued 


Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, Ont. 
L7B 132; 905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Church (associate min- 
ister). Rev. Bob Smith, 271 Centre St., Thorn- 
hill, Ont.L4J 1G5; rh.smith@rogers.com. 

Toronto, Rosedale. Rev. Charlotte Stuart, 129 
Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto, Ont. M4W 283; 
arran@netcom.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church (part-time 
ministry). Rev. Gloria Langlois, c/o Brian 
Luscombe, Box 241, Ailsa Craig, Ont. 
NOM 1A0;lusctw@isp.ca. 

Alvinston, Guthrie; Napier, St. Andrew’s (half- 
time). Rev. Dennis Carrothers, Box 219, 
Forest, Ont. NON 1J0;519-786-5154. 

Amherstburg, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Wendy Pater- 
son, 3200 Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. 
N9E 1Z5; 519-972-3627. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
Ont. NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Beamsville, St. Andrew's; Smithville. Rev. 
Donna J. Riseborough, 202-2 Ferndale Ave., 
St. Catharines, Ont. L2P 3X8; driseborough@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Dorchester; South Nissouri. Harold Kouwen- 
berg, 910 Huron St., London, Ont. N5Y 4K4; 
holyheck@rogers.com. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s; Rutherford, Rutherford 
Church. Rev. Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., 
Chatham, Ont. N7M 4V7; 519-352-2313; 
evelyn.carpenter@sympatico.ca. 

Dundalk; Swinton Park. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, 
Box 280, Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0; 
bill.vanderstelt@sympatico.ca. 

Dunnville, Knox. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 
162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, Ont. L3C 6L2; 
jngoldsmith@sympatico.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew’s. Rev. John Crowdis, 
174-700 Osgoode Dr., London, Ont. N6E 2H1; 
jcrowdis@uwo.ca. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, Ont. 
NOK 1MO. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew's; Moore, Knox. Rev. 
Thomas Rodger, 120 S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. 
N7T 3L1; 519-344-6422; rodger@xcelco.on.ca. 

Norwich, Knox; Bookton. Rev. W. D. Jarvis, 
69 Allen St., Tillsonburg, Ont. N4G 2A5; 
519-842-6642; jarvisbiff@kwic.com. 

Point Edward, Point Edward Church. Rev. 
C. Joyce Hodgson, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1; revjoyce@xcelco.on.ca. 

Priceville, St. Andrew's (half-time). Rev. Scott 
Sinclair, 865 Second Ave. W, Owen Sound, 
Ont. N4K 4M6. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 
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Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 

Stratford, St. Andrew's (interim minister). Rev. 
John Hogerwaard, Box 179, Atwood, Ont. 
NOG 1B0; 519-356-2551; atwoodpresb@ 
gate-way.net. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont. NOP 2C0; 
519-674-3487. 

Wallaceburg, Knox. The Search Committee, 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 251 Duncan St., 
Wallaceburg, Ont. N8A 5G5; office 519-627- 
4367 or 519-627-0842; fax 519-627-9480; 
knox@kent.net. 

Windsor, Chinese (Cantonese-speaking, part- 
time). Rev. Wendy Paterson, 3200 Woodland 
Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1HO; 
fax 204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, Ont. 
P7A 1K1;jandls@sympatico.com. 

Selkirk, Man., Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 
Parkview PI., St. Andrews, Man. R1A 3B7; 
204-334-6177. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Lakeview. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, 635 Grey St., Thunder Bay, Ont. 
P7E 2E4; markmac@lakehead.net. 


First Presbyterian Church 


Regina, Saskatchewan 


Winnipeg, First. Rev. lan Shaw, 197 Browning 
Blvd., Winnipeg, Man. R3K OL1; il3shaw@ 
escape.ca. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, Sask. S4R 7E7; 306- 
543-9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Saskatoon, Circle West-Parkview. Rev. S.R. Kim, 
2119 Louise Ave., Saskatoon, Sask. S7J 3K2. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew's (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Frank Breisch, 2170 Albert St., Regina, 
Sask. S4T 2P9; revfirstpres@sk.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Grace (associate minister). Rev. Peter 
Coutts, 703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, 
Alta. T2V 2W4; 403-255-0001; pcoutts@ 
st-andrews.calgary.ab.ca. 

Calgary, Trinity. Rev. Karl English, 11228 
Wilson Rd. SE, Calgary, Alta. T2J 2E2; 
403-278-8577; english.bk@shaw.ca. 

Dawson Creek, B.C., St. James. Rev. George S. 
Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande Prairie, 
Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; geomal@ 
telusplanet.net. 

Edmonton, First. Rev. Joe Riddell, 6 Bernard 
Dr., St. Albert, Alta. T8N 0B4. 

Fort St. John, B.C., Fort St. John Church. Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande 
Prairie, Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; 
geomal@telusplanet.net. 


North Peace Territorial Ministry. Rev. Shirley 
Cochrane, PO Box 37,Wanham, Alta. TOH 3P0; 
780-694-2185; scochran@telusplanet.net. 

Wainwright, Alta., St. Andrew's; Chauvin, 
Westminster. Rev. D. Allan Young, #408, 
2203-118 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6J 5K1; 
780-436-0029; retrevay@telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Armstrong, St. Andrew's. Rev. Douglas 
Swanson, 1981-9th Ave. NE, Salmon Arm, 
B.C.V1E 2L2; armstrong_ka010@telus.net. 

Creston, St. Stephen's. Rev. Doug Maxwell, 
117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, B.C. V1A 1X8; 
standrews@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, 
B.C.V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Chinese (associate minister for 
English-language service). Rev. C. C. Wang, 
65 East 38th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5W 1G8. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Saskatchewan, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
Milton, Ontario 


situated in a small community on the 
brink of explosive growth at the 
junction of highways 401 and 25 
(30 minutes west of Toronto) 
herewith sends forth a Gospel 
Call for a Minister of the Word 
and Sacraments who: 


¢ is current and relevant in his/her preaching 
and teaching of biblical truths 


is seeking a Minister 
to work with us as we fulfil our mission: 
Christ calls us to be faithful disciples, who strive to be 
joyful in our worship, 
tender in our life together, 
and daring in our outreach. 


is ready to explore new ventures in 
developing meaningful worship 

is keen to maintain the momentum of 
vibrant spiritual growth in the congregation 
understands the value of developing the 
spiritual gifts of the membership 

is eager to expand the congregation’s 
outreach programs to community and world 


Interim Moderators: 

Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby and Rev. John Ferrier 
Please contact Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby 
9303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, Sask. S4R 7E7 
306-543-9080 


barkirk@accesscomm.ca 


Rev. Gerald Rennie, Interim Moderator 
519-853-0646 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca 
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Written by Jennifer O'Farrell, 
St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


This summer day is a loving gift. 


Today, God's children will grow and learn 
and help each other. 


We are thankful for these everyday blessings. 


Let us rejoice on this lovely summer's day. ew 


To print out this colouring page and to explore other 
called to wonder activities, go online at: 
http://www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html 
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Of cats 


and the Lor 


Being rooted in faith and trust in God 
in.an environment of accumulated power 


and political influence 


minister and author, “when life 


{ | here are times for all of us,’ writes 
Frederick Buechner, Presbyterian 


seems without purpose or meaning, 
when we wake to a sense of chaos like a 
great cat with its paws on our chest, 
sucking our breath.” What a powerful 
image to reflect the sense of powerless- 
ness or hopelessness that invades our 
days every once in awhile. 

Some time ago, I tended to my 
father’s sense of defeat at the end of a 
long and frustrating morning 1n a med- 
ical clinic. By day’s end, he had neither 
the strength nor even the desire to ad- 
dress an impersonal and dispassionate 
world. (He didn’t even want to speak 
with me!) But 92-year-olds are not the 
only ones among us susceptible to these 
“great life-sucking cats.” When was the 
last time you felt that feline fiend attach- 
ing itself to your daily pursuits, sucking 
both energy and enthusiasm out of you? 

Of course, the answer to such assaults 
is not easily discerned. There is no easy 
answer. However, there is a way ... there 
is a way ... to face and acknowledge 
times of discouragement and disem- 
powerment when they come along. It’s 
the way of our Lord who, surely, of all 
people, understood the power and the 
punch of that great Buechnerian cat! 

Ours is a society and a world that, by 
and large, seeks its answers and holds it 
values in ways that are not rooted in faith 
and trust; rather, they grow in the bitter 
soil of accumulated power and political 
influence. But it’s a frightening place- 
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Terry Samuel 


ment because it can only 
end in frustration and 
emptiness. (Isn’t that the story 
of Ecclesiastes?) 

The way of Jesus is the way of 
trust and watchfulness — watching 
always for small miracles, tiny signs 
of God’s intervention and providence. 
It means waking in the morning and 
offering, as the first prayer of the day: 
“Lord, I give this day to you. Use it and 
use me as you best see fit. I give my day 
to you.” It means greeting others with the 
expectation that they will have some gift 
to offer you, or you may see an oppor- 
tunity to extend generosity to them. 

The way of Jesus means watching for 
small signals of holiness and walking 
confidently in the knowledge of God’s 
nearness. It means connecting, at least 
once every day, with others or with an- 
other in God’s community, God’s family. 
There are many ways, dare I say a grow- 
ing number of ways, of dealing with the 
disappointments and curves that we 
encounter in our everyday living if we 
continue to explore and grow in our rela- 
tionship with God. It’s a never-ending 
discovery — it’s the great “surprised by 
joy” described by C. S. Lewis and other 
saints-on-the-road. 

This summer, keep your relationship 
with Jesus alive and fresh; don’t neglect 
him. Enjoy the gift of your own life, and 
share that gift generously! [4 


bo) 


Terry Samuel is the minister of St. Giles 
Church in Sarnia, Ont. 


Dil 


od blesses each of us in a special way — some 
with the gift of compassion, others with wisdom and 
still others with knowledge or understanding. 
Whatever our gifts, it is when we share them that 
we come to know God’s grace more deeply. 


So it is with finances. There are a number of ways you 
can share in the future work of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — as well as your congregation — 
other than through your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for example, 

allows you to help support the ongoing work of the 
Church, offers you an income tax advantage, 

AND provides you with an income for life. 


The program is flexible, allowing you to choose which 
part of the Church’s work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian education, mission work 

in developing nations, training ministers, or some 
combination of these. Or it may also be support for a 
program in your own congregation that holds a special 


"Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, 
not reluctantly or under compulsion, for God loves a 
cheerful giver.” 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 


Share the Gifts of a Lifetime. 


meaning for you. Your financial commitment today 
will be a living legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift Annuities or 
other financial tools that will help you make a differ- 
ence, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


Planned Giving 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 

50 Wynford Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 

P| Toll-free telephone: 1-800-619-7301, ext 272 
h Fax: 416-441-2825 


E-mail: aklassen@presbyterian.ca 
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Average number of people per 


Israeli dissenter square mile in the Gaza Strip: 
To rule 3.5 million people 8,000. In Japan: 828. 
without the right to vote, — Servant, Fall 2001 


without freedom of speech, 
without freedom of movement, without 
freedom of a job is not an option. Period. The 


Get the story out: “Peace is our 

right.” Politicians will see the 

light when they feel the heat. 
— Senator Douglas Roche 


immoral and unjust occupation [of Palestinian Only people 
territories] is not an option. We are all human beings. That is to say, there is 
— Israeli Defence Forces reservist no such phenomenon as “‘a homosexual.” There 
Lt. Guy Grossman are only people, human persons, made in the 


image and likeness of God, yet fallen, with all 
the glory and the tragedy which that paradox 
implies, including sexual potential and sexual 


Divine incompetence problems. However strongly we may disapprove 
Jesus cares more about desire than about of homosexual practices, we have no liberty to 
competence.... Jesus sees right through your dehumanize those who engage in them. 
incompetence into a heart longing for him. — John Stott 
— Michael Yaconelli 
Evangelism 


Jonah and the whale revisited 
A sixth-grade Presbyterian girl was having a disagreement with her 
friend regarding the story of Jonah and the whale. The friend said 
the big fish did not have a mouth large enough to swallow a man. 
The girl snapped back, “My Bible says a whale swallowed Jonah 
and, when I get to heaven, I'll ask Jonah about it.” 
Her friend laughed and asked, “But what if Jonah went to hell?” 
The young girl replied, “Then you can ask him.” 
— Marj Carpenter in The Presbyterian Outlook 


The hard truth is, despite what we say, we 
don’t really want to reach out beyond 
ourselves to people who are, currently, 
outside the church. We’re not comfortable 
with “evangelism” or “witnessing” or 
“outreach.” Even the words make us 
squirm. They make us think of altar calls 
and people standing on street corners 
handing out Bible tracts. We can’t 
imagine ourselves walking up to 
strangers — or, worse yet, friends — and 
telling them about Jesus Christ.... The 
hard truth is we are more like the 
congregation that, by its own choices, 1s 
on the road to death — or even like the 
man with the 246 unplayed violins — 
than we are like the man who ran down 
the corridor of the hospital, desperate to 
share his good news. 

— Patricia Van Gelder 


Close call 
This is the operating theology While we were driving along the highway on a family outing, our six-year- 
of the evangelical world today: old son, Bruce, called out from the back seat, “Mommy, what does sex 
man is basically good and God mean?” My husband and I exchanged I-don’t-believe-it glances. Trying to 
is there to make us happy. delay the inevitable, I asked him where he had heard the word. He replied: 
— Michael Horton in the “Oh, every time I call for my friend Boyd on the way to school, he yells 
Australian Presbyterian down the stairs to me, ‘I'll be coming in a few secs.’”” (Whew!) 


— Judith Marnoch 
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n honour 


David Harris 


and a privilege 


| seem to be seeing all things Presbyterian these days 


friend invited me recently to come up to the cottage for 

the weekend. We joined thousands of others travelling 

north from Toronto, lemming-like, heading for some 

peace and quiet. When we finally left the traffic-clogged 
multi-lane highway for the narrow dirt road to the cottage, 
anxiety disappeared as we drove under the canopy of green 
trees, the still, dark river calming city-frayed nerves. 

Unfortunately for the other passengers, the more I relaxed, 
the more ideas about my new job kept surfacing. I all but dom- 
inated the discussion, betraying my excitement on becoming 
editor of the Presbyterian Record. 

This summer in Nova Scotia, I attended my first Presbyter- 
ian worship service. I even recognized the name of the photo- 
grapher of the Sunday bulletin as a friend of my parents. In 
fact, I seem to be seeing all things Presbyterian these days. I’ve 
discovered many friends are Presbyterian, although I hadn’t 
known it, and I made numerous Presbyterian connections with 
people and places during my vacation. 

The first few days in the job were spent with John Congram, 
who introduced me to the hard-working Record team and then 
graciously took me around the building to meet the other national 
office staff. He explained his immaculate filing system, then 
handed me a virtually complete September issue — my sole 
contribution is this editorial. 

It is due in large measure to John’s personal commitment 
and his quality of journalism that the Record is so well read by 
church members. 

Back at the cottage, my friend had invited a couple of other 
nearby cottagers to drop by Saturday evening. They arrived by 
boat while there was still light, and we sat out on the deck in 
the soft warm breezes, chatting lightly as one does when meet- 
ing people for the first time. When the visitors asked what I did, 
I explained that I was a journalist and had just begun a new job 
as editor of a magazine called the Presbyterian Record. 
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“T know that one!” exclaimed the woman, almost popping 
out of her seat. It turned out that both she and her husband are 
elders in their Presbyterian church. What began as hors 
d’ oeuvres became a wonderful dinner, and we had to lend them 
a flashlight when they left because it was under a starlit sky 
around one in the morning. We had spent almost the whole 
evening discussing the role and direction of the Record. 

My hope is that the Record will continue to tell stories of 
interest to Presbyterians in Canada with the flare they deserve. 
Many will be stories about Presbyterians, both their work for 
the church and their everyday lives, as they seek to be faithful 
Christians in this fast-paced world. We will also look at broader 
issues, examining the role of the church in Canadian society 
and considering policy decisions that affect humans around the 
world. In the tradition of the Record, we will continue to look 
for new ways to present these stories. We hope you will be 
challenged by the issues, uplifted in seeing God’s work done, 
outraged when wrongdoing is revealed and entertained occa- 
sionally by the lighter side of life. 

For the near future, I plan to spend as much time as I can 
travelling around the country to meet you, the church. I hope 
you will tell me about your faith and how it affects your life, 
and I hope you will let me share some of your insights with 
readers. 

This is a privileged position in the church community, and I 
am honoured to be your editor. 


=~ 
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We can make a difference 
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Photo: Instituto de la Mujer (IMU) 
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Good nutrition is a challenge for many families living in remote communities 
in El Salvador. Fresh fruit and vegetables are very expensive and difficult to 
access. PWS&D’s partner, The Institute of Research, Training and 
Development for Women (IMU), is helping women’s groups in remote 
communities set up gardens and learn sustainable agricultural techniques. The 
women learn how to increase soil fertility and conserve soil and water by 
using composting, terracing and planting mixed crops. Communities with the 
gardens are seeing improved nutrition for the whole family, especially 
children. Some women also earn extra money for their family by selling any 
surplus produce at the local market. 


You can help. 
Please support PWS&D. 


PWS&D’s community development programs operate because people and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 
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___letters— 


Additional letters to the editor may 
be found on the Record’s Web site: 
www.presbyterian.ca/record. 
Shorter letters are more likely to be 
published and less likely to be edited. 


Taking a stand 

Thank you for the excellent article 
“A lesson learned on the subway” by 
Dorothy Henderson (April Record). It 
took courage to state publicly how sorry 
she was. Let us pray her article and con- 
cern will find its way to that young 
mother and to many other such parents. 
Let us also pray we will learn from her 
experience. 

We have all been there and done that 
in a variety of situations, often to our sor- 
row. So thanks, Dorothy, for reminding 
us to stand up and be counted. 

Fred Speckeen, 
Summerland, B.C. 


Today’s elders 

These days, it seems what eldership 
(“Elder power,” July/August Record) 
means and involves is open to wide, indi- 
vidual interpretation. Whatever happened 
to the Book of Forms, representing the 


accumulated experience and wisdom of 
more than 400 years? It sets out what 
elders are supposed to do. Is its use now 
optional, a guide to use when it suits us 
and when it does not conflict with modern 
norms or thinking? 
Robert S. Norminton, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Blessed 

I first became acquainted with Joe Reed 
through letters. He was our WMS prayer 
partner, and our group corresponded with 
him. Joe’s letters were newsy, warm and 
sharing. He obviously cared about the 
people of Central America. We were 
even invited to visit. 

Mark Lewis has been a guest preacher 
at our church (Stamford, Niagara Falls). 
We were impressed with his message 
and his presence. 

We are blessed with those selected to 
be Moderator of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. I feel especially blessed to 
have been acquainted with two of them. 

Marjorie G. Wincott, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Dropping the Jubilee ball 
Sunday, June 2, fell during the official 


MOM? _ 
i. can, ep 


“If we aren't going to get aggressive with our evangelism, may | make a request 
that we rent out some of our sanctuary space to Amazon.com.” 


dates celebrating the Queen’s Golden 
Jubilee. Yet, there was no recognition at 
our church service. 

I would have expected church offices 
to communicate this event to all clergy, 
with a recommendation to include “God 
save the Queen” in praise selections or 
a brief mention of this great occasion 
during the prayer of thanksgiving. 

I feel some personal guilt. Perhaps it 
was up to me and others in the congrega- 
tion to let the minister and choir director 
know of these upcoming events and to 
suggest how we might mark the occasion. 

We dropped the ball at our church and 
allowed this significant event to pass by 
without a mention. I suspect we were not 
the only ones. 

Robert Barr, 
West Vancouver, B.C. 


A few more facts 

It is disturbing that A. A. Campbell (Let- 

ters, July/August) accuses Israel of terror- 

ist activities and mentions the blowing up 

of the King David Hotel (British head- 

quarters) in 1946. Consider the following: 

¢ The British were warned about the 
attack but ignored it. 

¢ The British frequently shelled towns 
from a distance, blowing up homes and 
hanging people. 

¢ England often fought on the side of the 
Arabs against the Jews instead of keep- 
ing the peace. 

¢In 1947, British soldiers used rifle 
butts, hose pipes and tear gas against 
4,500 Holocaust survivors on the 
refugee ship Exodus, locking men, 
women and children in cages below 
deck when they resisted being trans- 
ferred to other ships and sent back. 

¢In April 1948, Arabs ambushed and 
killed 70 Jewish doctors and nurses on 
their way to Hadassah Hospital in a 
seven-hour gun battle, then mutilated 
their bodies — not 200 yards away 
from a British police station. 

¢ Because England broke promise after 
promise, the Irgun and Steng groups 
took matters into their own hands, dis- 
banding after the creation of the State 
of Israel. 
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¢ England was happy to leave Palestine 
and abstained from the United Nations 
vote for a partition plan between the 
Arabs and Jews. 

¢ England promised the Jews a homeland 
in 1917. Although Iraq was created in 
1921, Jordan in 1927 and Lebanon in 
1932, nothing was done about Israel 
and the Palestinians. 

News reports are still biased against 
Israel. Particularly shameful was the cov- 
erage about Jenin. The United Nations fi- 
nally stated there had been no massacre, 
as Israel claimed from the beginning. 

Campbell states, “Neither prayers nor 
‘love and support’ will make a whit of 
difference.’ But Isaiah 62:7-8 tells us to 
call on the Lord until he “establishes 
Jerusalem and makes it renowned 
throughout the earth.” Jesus wept over 
Jerusalem. Paul wished to be cut off 
from Christ if that would save some 
Israelites. God will make Israel a bless- 
ing to the nations. 

Gerda Huisman, 
Cranbrook, B.C. 


A clear interpretation 

Re: Moderator Joe Reed’s message to the 
congregations concerning the tragic situ- 
ation in the Middle East. 

Genesis 17:18-19 clearly states God 
established his covenant with Abraham 
(and, then, his son Isaac and future gen- 
erations — the Jewish people), including 
the land of Israel. Concerning Abraham’s 
son Ishmael (the Arab people), God said, 
“T will bless him ... and I will make him 
a great nation” (Genesis 17:20). 

The warring brothers in the Middle 
East are as old as these two sons of 
Abraham. Yet, both received a blessing 
from God. Ishmael and his descendants 
are the Arabs. Isaac and his descendants 
are the Jews. 

Linda Pasmore, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


True Communion 

I have been an avid reader of the Record 
for almost a year and enjoy the various 
columns. While reading Letters (May 
issue), the idea of a communal cup and 
dipping bread caught my eye. Especially 
the part about whole wheat, multi-grain 
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E-mail or mail your 
résumé by October 1 to: 


Phil Daniels 
Phil Daniels Consulting 


588 Gorham Street, 
Newmarket, Ontario 
L3Y 1L3 


905-898-2922 
pdaniels1 @rogers.com 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


BRITAIN & IRELAND 
Best of London & Theatre 
February 14 - 22, 2003 
Hosts: David & Tracy Rostad 


SOCIETE 


BIBLIQUE 


CANADIENNE 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY REQUIRES 
National Director 


Established in 1805, the Canadian Bible Society, which promotes 


the translation, publication, distribution and use of the Scriptures, 
is recruiting qualified candidates for the position of National 
Director. 


The National Director is responsible for the implementation of the 
Board of Governors’ Strategic Plan through the leadership and 
coordination of the National Management Team. 


If your background includes: 


* Strong commitment to the Christian Faith 

* Passion for the Bible cause augmented by formal Biblical studies 
* Proven leadership success 

* Demonstrated senior management experience 

+ OralAwritten fluency in English required 

* Fluency in French an asset 


Please let us know of your interest in this challenging position. 
The National Director must be prepared for frequent travel. The 


position offers a competitive compensation and benefits package. 
The National Support Office is located in Toronto. 


CuBAN HERITAGE TOuR 
Five UNESCO Heritage Sites & 
Hemingway’s Haunts 
January 18 - February 1, 2003 


Scotland * England 


May 21 - June 4, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Cedric & Elizabeth Pettigrew 
July 31 - August 14, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Jim & Shirley Redpath 
lreland’s Charm & Heritage 
June 9 - 23, 2003 
Hosts: Rev, David & Marie Clements 
Ireland & Scotland 
June 24 - July 9, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Linda Ashfield 
Sandra & Victor Ravanello 


MEXICO 


Cultural Treasures of Mexico 
February 6 - 20, 


RussiA RIVER CRUISE 


Moscow - St. Petersburg 
May 20 - June 1, 2003 


CRUISES 
Caribbean * Panama Canal 
Hawaii « South America ¢ Alaska 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


GREECE & TURKEY 
Includes Greek Island Cruise 
March 19 - April 5, 2003 
Host: Rev. Murdo MacKay 
Other departures available! 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


Cook Isl. * New Zealand « Australia 
February 26 - March 18, 2003 


EUROPE 
Magnificent Spain & Portugal 
March 24 - April 10, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Les & Winn Files 
Cultural Heritage & Scenic Poland 
May 15 - 29, 2003 
Germany °¢ Switzerland 
Italy * Austria 
May 13 - 29, 2003 
Luther & Musical Europe 
Germany ° Czech Republic ¢ Austria 
May 28 - June 12, 2003 


2003 


Call for a free brochure! 


1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


www.rostad.com 


EscCORTED 
Tours 
SINCE 1980 


Crieff Hills Community 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Crieff Hills Community, owned 
and operated by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, is seeking 
candidates for the position of 
Managing Director. 


The Managing Director of Crieff 
Hills Community is responsible 

for the management of programs, 
services and property at Crieff, 
subject to the authority of the 
Maclean Estate Committee, a Board 
of Directors appointed by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


It is Crieff’s mission to encourage 
the building and practice of 
Christian community through 
spiritual growth and leadership in 
a place apart. 


The successful candidate will have 
a strong business acumen, with a 
background in the hospitality 
industry and/or Christian camping; 
will be highly effective as a team 
leader, supervising both paid staff 
and volunteers; and will be a 
visionary promoter of Crieff Hills 
Community and its programs. 


Crieff Hills Community is located 
on 250 acres just south of Guelph, 
Ontario. 


Forward your résumé and 
references by September 30, 
2002, or, for more information, 
please contact: 

Paul Lingen 
Chair — Search Committee 
316 Elmwood Crescent 
Milton, Ontario L9T IC5 
(905) 878 7788 
(905) 878 3972 (fax) 
E-mail: plingen@look.ca 
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bread. As I have celiac disease, I become 
ill if I eat anything made with wheat. 

I understand some people’s concern 
that we update aspects of the worship ser- 
vice, but please keep food intolerances 
and allergies in mind. To me, the deeper 
meaning of the sacrament is being able to 
share in the drinking and eating, keeping 
the symbolic nature of the feast in mind. 

Wendy Renault, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


I think Robert C. Campbell (Letters, 
June Record) was a little harsh with us 
witless Presbyterians. But I want to re- 
spond to his thoughts on Communion. 

He is not the only one who seems to 
have lost sight of why we take Commu- 
nion. Each church does it a little differ- 
ently. The main thing is we are doing it! 
Jesus asked us to do this in remembrance 
of him. He didn’t say how to do it; he 
simply said to do it. I only wish we did it 
more often. 

For me, taking Communion, no mat- 
ter where or how, is renewal. It is a way 
of showing my Lord how much I love 
him and respect his command. Every 
time I take Communion, I thank God he 
loves me so much. 

Jan Brown, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Small is big enough 
I agree with H. G. McAdie’s letter 
(March Record) that the Communion 
sacrament is a “feast for the soul,” not for 
the body. The symbols of a little cube of 
bread and a small glass of wine are suffi- 
cient to enable the faithful to reflect on 
the great sacrifice of Jesus Christ who 
died for our redemption. 
James Weir, 
Edmonton 


All we need is love 
I wish Philip Lee had written his article 
“Saying no to war in Afghanistan” (June 
Record) as saying no to war. There is no 
such thing as a just war. Trying to stop 
al-Qaeda by using military force won’t 
reduce terrorism. 

There has been much war in my long 
life. All the people killed were also 
created by an infinitely loving Creator. 


Christians must overcome any “‘irra- 
tional hatred of the West” with Christian 
love. It will take sacrifice, but Christians 
must do this. All it takes is faith. 

John Lowndes, 
Queensville, Ont. 


One Presbyterian family 

and war 

I wish William Klempa’s article had 
been published 30 years ago when I be- 
came a fourth-generation member of 
Knox Presbyterian Church Sixteen in 
Oakville, Ontario. Then I would have 
been able to make a more informed de- 
cision on whether to become a member 
or not. I am deeply saddened with the 
whole notion of church today. 

Here you guys are arguing, interpret- 
ing or trying to comprehend what some 
people said in the year 1250 or 1530. 
What about the person in year 1? 

I have started this letter six times 
since that day in September. The prob- 
lem was I was always too angry — not at 
what happened so much as at what led 
up to that fateful day and what was about 
to happen. War would be declared on the 
idea of terrorism. Bombs would fall and 
more innocent lives would be lost. To- 
day’s children would be shown the “jus- 
tifiable actions” that will perpetuate the 
violent acts of tomorrow. 

I pray the ways of Jesus Christ will 
overcome the philosophies of John Calvin 
(the man who sanctioned the killing of 
Michael Servetus by burning but, in the 
end, settled instead for his beheading). 

Kevin King, 
Millgrove, Ont. 


The whole nine yards? 

“You just can’t let go of the Scottish 
thing, can you?” (last line, page 11, 
July/August Record)! 

The expression “the whole nine 
yards” comes from the amount of tartan 
required for the traditional kilt. Surely 
the YARs in the photo on page 18 should 
have gone “for the whole 10 yards.” In 
football, if you do not reach at least 10 
yards, you must give up the ball. I don’t 
believe that was the aim of the YARS! 

Bob MacLean, 
Bedford, N.S. 
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Living 


the Good News 


As beggars telling others where to find food, we point to life in Christ’ — Living Faith 


n July 2, 2002, international media 

broke a terrible story from the vil- 

lage of Meerwala, Pakistan. A 

tribal council ordered the gang- 
rape of an 18-year-old girl as punishment 
for her brother’s involvement with a 
woman from a different tribal class. Civ- 
ilized people should feel outrage at the 
inhumanity of this sentence. 

Some North American Christian com- 
mentators have made this heart-breaking 
event even more terrible. They claim this 
judgment was carried out under Muslim 
law, clearly indicating the Muslim faith 
is evil. Such simplistic and negative com- 
ments are inaccurate, irresponsible and 
destructive. 

One of the most significant issues — 
if not the most significant issue — facing 
humanity in the 21st century is the rela- 
tionship between the Christian and Mus- 
lim worlds. How they respond to each 
other will set the stage for world events, 
not only for the century but for the mil- 
lennium. The 21st century will be 
marked by either a thousand years of 
mutual respect, tolerance and co-opera- 
tion or a thousand years of hatred, blood- 
shed and suffering based on ignorance, 
prejudice and fear. The former option 
would allow the whole global com- 
munity to work effectively toward ending 
world hunger, curing diseases and man- 
aging the earth’s resources responsibly. 
The latter option would lead to untold 
horror. 

Through the International Affairs 
Committee, Presbyterians strive to have a 
well-informed and well-balanced under- 
standing of the adherents of Islam. It is 
our desire to engage in intelligent and 
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compassionate dialogue with the Muslim 
world. Living Faith, adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1984 and made a sub- 
ordinate standard in 1998, states: “Some 
whom we encounter belong to other reli- 
gions and already have a faith. Their 
lives often give evidence of devotion and 
reverence for life. We recognize that 
truth and goodness in them are the work 
of God’s Spirit, the author of all truth.” 


Mark Lewis 


Bilgrami: “There is a whole set of pro- 
found conflicts at the heart of the Muslim 
faith, conflicts between absolutism and 
tolerance, between doctrinaire and the 
liberal, between commitment and scepti- 
cism, to mention only a few; and, once 
we add matters of language, culture, his- 
tory, politics, community and school of 
interpretation in all the various parts of 
the world, the question of Islam and 


Sadly, we are prone to hating what is different, 
misunderstood or wrongly feared. The resulting cycle 
of distrust, fear and prejudice is powerful 


but it is not as powerful 
as the Spirit of God 


Christians should approach the Muslim 
world in a spirit of openness, seeking 
evidence of the one God whom we have 
come to know through Jesus Christ. 
Edward W. Said, professor of English 
at Columbia University, wrote in the July 
2002 edition of Harper’s Magazine: 
“Islam is like any other religion, espe- 
cially Christianity and Judaism. They are 
all in a state of flux and contested turbu- 
lence. So Islam mustn’t be treated any 
differently from the way Christianity and 
Judaism are treated, as vast complexities 
that are neither all-inclusive nor com- 
pletely deterministic in how they view 
their adherents.” In the same article, Said 
quotes Muslim-Indian philosopher Akeel 


Muslims becomes virtually unapproach- 
able from any simple or summary point 
of view.” Presbyterians need to be aware 
of the complexity of the Muslim faith as 
we seek to form our opinions. 

Within every world religion, there are 
individuals whose actions are cruel and 
destructive. The actions and attitudes of a 
few do not fairly represent the whole re- 
ligion. The tribal council in the village of 
Meerwala represents the worst of the 
Muslim world, if it represents it at all. 
Their sadistic sentence on the young 
woman is not a true reflection of the 
Koran but, rather, a cruel and rigid inter- 
pretation. Within the Christian faith, 
there are also individuals who are cruel 
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___ fromthe moderator —__ 


continued 


and sadistic. Left to their own devices, 
they would also pronounce and carry out 
terrible sentences based on rigid interpre- 
tations of Scripture. An outside observer 
would be wrong to claim this proves the 
Christian faith is evil. The Koran and the 
Bible are both complex collections of 
writings. Each has passages depicting 
God as cruel, vengeful and destructive. 
Each has passages depicting God as mer- 
ciful, loving and forgiving. Within the 
two faiths, there are people who are 
drawn to one side or the other. It is not 
helpful to judge the Muslim faith on the 
basis of those who choose to see God in 


negative terms. 


I urge Canadian Presbyterians to gain 
a well-balanced view of Islam. The way 
Canadian citizens think about their sisters 
and brothers of the Muslim faith will de- 
termine how our two worlds will interact 
for the next millennium. I am saddened 
some Christian voices have resorted to 
hate-mongering between the world’s two 
billion Christians and 1.3 billion Mus- 
lims. Sadly, we are prone to hating what 
is different, misunderstood or wrongly 
feared. The resulting cycle of distrust, 
fear and prejudice is powerful but it is not 
as powerful as the Spirit of God. 

In his earthly ministry, Jesus chal- 
lenged the established church, particu- 


And we praise them 


Saint Kevin stood naked 


in the icy waters but was drawn, 


as all are drawn at last, 

to found something, lay stone on stone, 
quit his shivering, go on to complicate 
his hours. Glendalough stands apart, 

a glacial leftover, towered against 
Viking intrusion. These hilltop ruins 
clarify for an instant, they bristle 


so with purpose. 


The writer said his people 

wandered through the desert 40 years 
to reach Israel: The name 

means struggle. We prepare. 

The way toward struggle 

is struggle. The way 

to live in struggle is struggle. 


larly regarding its prejudice against “for- 
eigners” and “outsiders.” He continually 
reminded his followers that God’s love 
extends far beyond the bounds they had 
set. Some stories that emphasize the 
broadness of God’s love are the Good 
Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, the call to 
Levi the tax collector, the foreigner who 
was the only one to give thanks when 
Jesus healed him, and the healing of the 
Roman servant. In Luke 4:16-30, the 
people were “‘well-impressed” with Jesus 
when he claimed to be the Messiah; but, 
when he mentioned God’s love for the 
widow in Sidon and for Naaman the Syr- 
ian, the people were filled with anger and 
tried to kill him. There are still people to- 
day who simply cannot believe God’s 
love is broader than the church. 

In the FLAMES year of Active Evan- 
gelism, let us increase our efforts to 
make known the good news about Jesus 
Christ. But telling our good news does not 
mean we condemn, criticize or deplore 
another person’s religious expression. 
We should live out and tell the good 
news, then trust God to work in the souls 
of all people. Living Faith states: “We 
should not address others in a spirit of ar- 
rogance implying that we are better than 
they. But rather, in the spirit of humility, 
as beggars telling others where food is to 
be found, we point to life in Christ.” 


AV ok fem 


The gift is struggle. —. | 
Moderator’s itinerary _ 

This is a sphinx riddle . 

we answer at out peril. Sasa ned Pavers 

Moses was denied The Promised Land. Middle East and Malavsi 

Was he just too tired to wrestle more angels? . 

We call the cross Victory. September 22 

Sweating, we lift and drag and stumble, Anniversary service 


chant thank-yous, see Hen Genie et 


just ahead the next promise, September 25 |. 

wonder if we really understood Presbytery ofOakRidges 

anything of our marching orders, : | 
‘September 29(morning) —_—/ 


find that mysteries are just that. Guildwood Community,Toronto 


— Carol Hamilton 
September 29 (3:30 p.m.) 


National Presbyterian Museum openin 
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A matter of 


perspective 


From your head to your heart may be the longest journey you 


ne of the most colourful characters 
in the legal profession in New- 
foundland must surely have been 
His Honour Judge James (Jim) 
Higgins. Many lifelong residents of St. 
John’s have a story or a number of stories 
about his remarks and behaviour in court. 
As much as he enjoyed a joke at the 
expense of other people, he enjoyed the 
stories he told against himself even more. 

He told about hearing a case that in- 
volved two brothers named Scott. It was 
a case regarding a dispute over property. 
The judge listened patiently, first, to one 
side of the argument and, then, to the 
other. Eventually, he asked the older 
brother: “Mr. Scott, how far is it from 
your house to your brother’s house?” 

‘About 350 yards, sir.” 

“About 350 yards. Well, now, I sup- 
pose it is safe to say that, if it is 350 yards 
from your house to your brother’s house, 
it must be 350 yards from your brother’s 
house to your house. Isn’t that correct?” 

“IT am not so sure, Your Honour. I will 
have to think about that.” 

“You will have to think about that? 
Why? If it is 350 yards one way, it must 
be 350 yards the other way as well.” 

“Not necessarily, Your Honour. It is six 
days from Christmas to New Year’s, but it 
is a lot longer the other way around.” 

And so it is with a number of things. 
For example, the distance from your 
heart to your head is not a long one. How 
many inches? That depends, I suppose, 
on the build and size of the person con- 
cerned. In any case, the distance between 
the two is of little consequence. 

However, the distance from your head 
to your heart is a different matter. It is, as 
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homiletics professor Fred Craddock re- 
marked, the longest journey we will ever 
make. It may take years to travel that dis- 
tance. And there are many and various 
stops on the way between the two. 

With some of us, it takes a long time 
for the things we believe in our heads to 
travel to our hearts. We may believe in 
compassion but do nothing about it. We 
may believe a lot of theological state- 
ments; yet, that is as far as it gets. It is 
head-bound and never reaches beyond 
that. We may believe the things the 
Scriptures say about us, our spiritual an- 
cestors and the stories of Christian begin- 
nings; yet, that is as far as it gets. The trip 
from the head to the heart, from the mind 
to the spirit, is a long one. 

Our church is cautious of emotion, and 
there is wisdom in that. Yet, there is more 


aS 
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to the gospel than understanding what is 
said in the Scriptures. (Even the devil is 
able to quote Scripture.) And there is 
more to the faith than a memorization of 
theology — ancient or modern. 

Father Roy Hendricks, late of St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church in Philadel- 
phia, once wrote: “The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has the best statement 
on the Holy Spirit I have read. And yet, I 
am told, the report has not been able to 
get from the shelf [at church offices] to 
the heart of the church.” 

It may be only a matter of inches 
from the heart to the head. It may be 
miles and miles the other way around. [a 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie, who lives in Sardis, 
B.C., is a retired professor from Memorial 
University in St. John’s and a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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A Groundbreaking Book for the Whole Church! 


The Passionate Steward: Recovering Christian Stewardship 
from Secular Fundraising is a forthright and critical review 
of the assumptions and practices of secular philanthropy as 
these have been adopted and applied by the Christian Church. 
The Church has often been enthralled by the promise of 
more money, particularly if it is "easy" money, and has 
thus fallen into the arms of secular fundraisers, without 
subjecting secular methods and operative principles to the 
scrutiny of its own theological and biblical agenda. 


The Passionate Steward parses the practice of 
fundraising as it is frequently experienced in Churches, 
and finds it wanting. The author re-establishes a firm 
biblical and historical basis for a more theologically 
grounded approach, and argues convincingly for a 

, recovery of the fullness of "passionate stewardship". 
agg Lhe book is thoroughly researched, and moves easily 
See and cogently between statistical analysis, theological 
assessment, practice, and anecdotal integration. 


Mi 


The Passionate Steward (as can be seen from the multi-denominational praise of Orthodox to 
Protestant experts in the field of stewardship) stands alone in its ecumenical reach and appeal. 
Not only does it treat the uniqueness and similarities within the range of mainline Churches: it 
also provides a much needed indication of how those issues are played out in both the United 
States and Canada. Moreover, in these trying times of sin threatening the wellbeing of the 
Church (the scandal of sexual abuse in the U.S., and Residential Schools litigation bankrupting 
the major Christian denominations in Canada), The Passionate Steward is both timely and 
timeless in its relevance. No minister, church or library should be without it. 


Get your copy today at the Anglican Book Centre - 600 Jarvis Street, Toronto 
or order it online at www.Amazon.com or purchase it directly from St. Brigid Press 


For more information and book reviews visit St. Brigid Press on the World Wide Web. 


The Passionate Steward: Recovering Christian Stewardship from Secular Fundraising 


Michael O’Hurley-Pitts; Foreword by The Most Reverend Edward W. Scott 
©2002, St. Brigid Press [SBN 0-9731378-0-0 Suggested Retail Price $19.99 


St. Brigid Press 
21 Shaftesbury Avenue, Ste. A 
Toronto, Ontario M4T 3B4 


Telephone: 416.876.9644 


www.stbrigidpress.com 


My dear editor: 


The papal visit for World Youth Day 
in Toronto came and went, but it lingered 
on under the skin of a few presbyters 
gathered for the usual post-game analysis 
after our first fall meeting. 

“I mean, how can we compete with 
that kind of marketing? Protestants aren’t 
even on the map when the barque of St. 
Peter is under full sail!” So spoke one of 
our younger elders, Paul Pennyfeather, 
an advertising man in his mid-30s and a 
promising addition to our little band of 
survivors. His tone was morose, but his 
eyes betrayed pleasure with his mildly 
mixed metaphor, kept polished for just 
such an occasion. 

“We draw a couple of hundred kids 
together, add an otherwise unemployable 
rock band to lead worship, videotape it 
over a background of hits from the 60s 
and °70s and announce that the future of 
the church is secure if only the fogies 
would get out of the way. They draw half 
a million or so from all over the world — 
mostly young people — sell T-shirts and 
backpacks, assemble recruiters for all the 
orders of priesthood ... ” 

In an attempt to soothe both his new 
friend’s anxiety and his own uneasiness, 
The Rev. J. Paddyngton Bayer broke in, 
“Well, we must face the fact that we are 
a small church, a friendly little family 
and ... 
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Our ghast was flabbered. The vehe- 
ment challenge came from an otherwise 
tranquil soul not given to such expletives 
— none other than “Joyless” John 
McWhirter. He usually reserves his fire 
for the odd presbytery debate. Only John 
would have so challenged J.P. who, 
though the colour had risen in his jowls, 
kept his countenance in deference to his 


our tiny shreds of authority until all we 
can decide is who goes on the Presbyter- 
ian prayer partnership list. But what was 
the only story to interrupt the saga of the 
glory that was Rome? The appointment 
of a new Archbishop of Canterbury. I 
know it only made page 3, but with pic- 
tures, Plymley. And people were betting 
on the choices! And he has almost as 
little ‘authority’ over worldwide Angli- 


A fall presbytery meeting leads into a post-game analysis 


of World Youth Day 


colleague who now shared seniority with 
him. It also helped that John, after his 
lottery windfall, was now loaded. 

“I’ve been listening to this ‘wee 
church’ drivel for long enough,” John 
went on. “If we mean it, why don’t we 
sell church offices, buy a thatched cot- 
tage and sell scones. As a matter of fact, 
we might not even need to sell Wynford 
Drive. All it needs is a few needlepoint 
samplers and ...” 

I hastened to slow him down, even 
while trying to understand the image he 
had created in my mind. “But, John, at 
best we are a minor player! Look at the 
statistics. Look at Canada itself. We’re 
both barely within any G-8 configuration 
you want to name.” 

“Plymley, 
you surprise 
Mees Ouse 
displaying a 

vision as nar- 
row as John Knox’s 
book of jokes and 
witty repartee. Presbyter- 
ians are on every continent. 
The most mega of mega 
church congregations is ours 
— in Korea. We should elect 
our own primus inter pares” 
(John had steadfastly ignored our 
recent ban on Latin terms) — “a 
Moderator of all Moderators! And 
let him or her hold office for five 
years or even more. 

“Wait!” he continued. “I know 

what you’re thinking. We will cling to 


cans and Episcopalians as our Moderator 
has over the WMS! And do you not won- 
der,’ John’s gaze swept the table, “at the 
polls they took?” 

We looked back blankly. 

“The polls! A great majority of young 
Roman Catholics want married priests, 
women as clergy, a greater say in govern- 
ing local congregations and ... Does that 
not ring a bell? Hasn’t that happened al- 
ready here and there in God’s wizened 
vineyard? As the kids say, ‘Well, duh!” 

We never knew John recognized the 
existence of “kids.” 

“They don’t think of us,” he went on, 
“because we look like a collection of 
Mom and Pop stores — forlorn little out- 
posts hanging on to solvency by the su- 
perhuman efforts of a few, rearranging the 
faded signs in the windows and trusting a 
new flavour of cola will turn the tide. 

“There’s no coherence, no gravitas, 
no... ” (here, his voice sank almost to a 
whisper) “no majesty — not ours, His.” 
(The capital H was definitely implied.) 

For once, J.P. picked up the tab. 

We went to our cars. Some were 
chuckling about John’s visions of 
grandeur. A faint tune whistled over the 
warm night air. I recognized “The 
church’s one foundation.” I didn’t need to 
know from whose lips it issued, or that 
the words in his head would be unaltered. 


Yours globally, 
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Is there a 
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SJ Active Evangelism 


Presbyterian approach 
to evangelism? 


Presbyterians tend to be most comfortable sharing their faith through personal 
relationships and acts of Christian hospitality 


by Jim Czegledi 


| y grandmother was the first 
/)) evangelist I ever knew. Even 
* though she never attended 
+ W & seminary and never stood in a 
pulpit, she did her part to help share 
God’s good news. She was a member of 
First Hungarian Presbyterian Church in 
Toronto. During the political upheaval in 
Hungary in the 1950s, many Hungarians 
immigrated to Canada. When they at- 
tended church, my grandmother often 
invited them to her home for lunch. She 
helped to introduce these people to a new 
country and to a new church through the 
ministry of Christian hospitality. 

When I am asked to describe the Pres- 
byterian approach to evangelism, I am re- 
minded of her. She was an everyday 
evangelist. Her hospitality reflected her 
love for God and for people around her. 

Presbyterians tend to be most com- 
fortable sharing their faith through per- 
sonal relationships, often through acts of 
Christian hospitality. While the specific 
ways individual people and congrega- 
tions do evangelism vary, this method is 
consistent. 

So, then, is there an official Presbyter- 
ian approach to evangelism? The model 
endorsed by the General Assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada is re- 
lational evangelism. Relational evangel- 
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ism is One-on-one evangelism. It was the 
method used by Jesus and his disciples in 
the New Testament. The Gospels tell us 
Jesus’ primary concern was not with 
programs to reach multitudes but, rather, 
with training disciples who would follow 
him and share the good news with 
others. The Presbyterian way of doing 
evangelism honours this biblical ap- 
proach to evangelism, while also recog- 
nizing it is not the only biblical model or 
the only way. 

Evangelism is sharing God’s good 
news in Jesus Christ, and it is the respon- 
sibility of all Christians. Presbyterians 
need to be more intentional about this. 
Many people do evangelism without 
realizing what they are doing. They share 
their hope in the gospel: the grace given 
to us freely in Christ. 

Congregations evangelize by being 
welcoming and hospitable communities 
of Christ. This takes friendship and nice- 
ness to a much deeper level. The late 
Henri Nouwen, priest and spiritual guide, 
identified hospitality as part of the Chris- 
tian life: “ ... in our world full of 
strangers, estranged from their own past, 
culture and country, from their neigh- 
bours, friends and family, from their 
deepest self and their God, we witness a 
painful search for a hospitable place 


where life can be lived without fear and 
where community can be found.” Chris- 
tians offer hospitality in response to the 
abundant love God offers in Jesus. 

In response to the human condition, 
churches have the opportunity to offer 
genuine Christian fellowship and com- 
munity. Through acts of hospitality, we 
introduce people to the good news of 
God. Personal relationships of trust are 
built and, through them, the gospel can 
be shared. It can begin the faith-sharing 
or evangelism process. 

In the Bible, evangelism is also seen as 
welcoming strangers. Hospitality is a pri- 
mary means of doing evangelism and wel- 
coming strangers. Everyone can identify 
with what it feels like to be a stranger: the 
new kid on the block, the first day at a 
new job, the first night away from home. 
When we welcome strangers, we are also 
opening ourselves and our churches to the 
possibility of welcoming the presence of 
Christ. How did you feel when you joined 
a group or organization other than the 
church? Was the welcome any different? 
How do you and your church welcome 
strangers? 

It’s natural to feel anxious about shar- 
ing our faith with strangers. We all know 
what it is like to expect guests. The host 
is anxious. Will the guests arrive safely? 
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Will they enjoy themselves? Is the dinner 
cooked? To be truly hospitable is to in- 
vite people to share social and spiritual 
closeness. 

What are the qualities of your best 
friend? Is he or she a good listener? Can 
you trust him or her? The greatest gift 
needed for evangelism and faith-sharing is 
the ability to listen. Are friends there for 
you when you need them? These are also 
the qualities of an effective faith-sharer. 


Relational evangelism happens when Gx 
their faith in words or action, inside or 
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With whom can we share our 
faith? Old Testament professor Walter 
Brueggemann believes the Bible de- 
scribes three basic audiences to whom 
the good news is directed. The first audi- 
ence: the unchurched, those who have 
either not heard the gospel or have not 
responded. The second audience: those 
whose faith has grown weary. These 
people regularly attend church but they 
have forgotten what their faith really 


means. They 

need a spark to re- 

kindle a memory or to 

lift them out of their spir- 

itual coma state. The third audience: the 

children of the church, that they may 
grow up to be faithful adults. 

In personal terms, relational evangel- 
ism means people befriending others and 
sharing their faith. This includes sharing 
the struggles and questions that faith pre- 


sents. The good news can be commun- 
icated in a life-transforming way, and 
congregations model this form of out- 
reach as they approach or welcome the 
unchurched. Identifying and particip- 
ating with these people through quality 
personal relationships can communicate 
this life-changing message. 

How can we share our faith? Rela- 
tional evangelism happens when God’s 
Spirit leads people to share their faith in 
words or action, inside or outside the 
church. It happens when people engage 
one another in faith-sharing conversa- 
tions and when unchurched families, 
friends, business associates or neigh- 
bours are invited to come to church. The 
local church is the heart of evangelism 
efforts. People are encouraged to parti- 
cipate in the life and ministry of a con- 
gregation in which they sense the warm 
and welcoming presence of God. 

This happens when people greet and 
welcome others to the church, when in- 
active or drop-out members are visited, 
and when follow-up visits or calls are 
made to newcomers. Any opportunity to 
make personal contact with people is an 
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As part of this 10-part series focusing on 
evangelism, Jim Czegledi will write monthly 
sidebars corresponding to 10 ideas churches 

can use to celebrate the year of Active Evangelism. 


dimension. In order to do evangelism, congregations must first dedicate themselves 
to prayer, Bible study and personal faith development. Maintaining spiritual growth 
as a priority helps a congregation focus and prevents it from getting off track. 

Spiritual maturity or growth is one of the most difficult aspects of ministry to define. 
Yet, we see it in church schools, youth groups, adult study groups and in the quality of 
worship and preaching. Increased spiritual awareness should lead to increased levels of 
mission and ministry. This increase in ministry activity should be reflected in increased 
church attendance. While numbers don’t tell the whole story about evangelism, they are 
important. The book of Acts affirms this importance by stating how many people came 
to faith as a result of the Apostles’ ministry. 

Evangelism is a gift of God. Paul states that he planted, Apollos watered, but God gave 
the increase (1 Corinthians 3:6). Yet, spiritual maturity is the responsibility of everyone in 
the church. Pray for ways in which your church will increase with God's help. Growing 
churches grow Christians. 

Churches grow spiritually when they encourage each other to mature in their faith, 
deepen their spiritual roots, increase their level of discipleship and expand their religious 
imaginations. Spirituality is the pattern by which we shape our lives in response to our 
experience of God in Jesus Christ. 

In Reformed Spirituality (Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991), Howard Rice describes 
four ways by which we can increase our spiritual maturity: 

* prayer and meditation 
* Bible reading 
* spiritual guidance — consultation and dialogue with others about faith matters 
* ethical living — practising spirituality and discipleship in the world. 
Ministry is a spiritual enterprise. Pray first. 


(aimensionino growth begins with a change in attitude that has a spiritual 


The Difference Makers Conference in Windsor, Ontario, October 25-26, 2002, highlights the 
spiritual dimension of leadership and ministry. For conference information: call Linda at 
519-979-8082, e-mail Ifawler@lakeshorestandrews.net, Web site: www.lakeshorestandrews.net. 


opportunity for relational evangelism. It 
includes meeting people and establishing 
relationships at church bazaars, commu- 
nity concerts, little league games or Girl 
Guide banquets. Networking through the 


as words, the New Testament church 
grew, and churches continue to grow, 
through people who tell others about 
Jesus Christ, invite them to church and 
live lives of Christian discipleship. This 1s 


There is no getting around it. Evangelism does involve 
sharing our faith with others 


friends, associates, neighbours and rela- 
tives of church members can plant seeds 
for future ministry. Establishing relation- 
ships of trust is critical. It is an ongoing 
process that takes time and prayer. 

In order to accomplish this, we have 
to understand first what our faith means 
to us and how our story relates to God’s 
story. If you could say only one thing 
about the Christian faith, what would 
you say? What difference has your faith 
made in your life’? What do you value the 
most about your church experience? 

There is no getting around it. Evangel- 
ism does involve sharing our faith with 
others. While deeds can speak as loudly 
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relational evangelism in its simplest form. 
It happens weekly in churches when the 
Word is preached and when we share 
what we hear. 


How people come to faith in God is 
primarily the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Conversion is not our work; conversion 
is God’s work. We are called to share our 
faith and live faithful lives of witness. 
The Bible describes two ways in which 
this happens. Some people, like Timothy 
(2 Timothy 1), develop their faith gradu- 
ally through the fellowship of family and 
a nurturing church community. This 
process is dependent upon teaching, role 
models and relationships. Faith is first 
encountered in the community and, then, 
expressed personally. 

Others, like the Apostle Paul (Acts 9), 
discover faith as the result of an un- 
expected and sudden meeting with God in 
some form of Christian witness. This per- 
son receives faith and, then, seeks a 
church community. They are certain about 
the day and time when they came to faith. 

Conversion is not the end of the 
process of evangelism; conversion is the 
beginning. After coming to faith, the be- 
liever can now tell others about the good 
news of God’s transforming power. 

Evangelism depends on God’s initia- 
tive and the environment in which the 
Word is situated. Each church has to find 
its own way. But, above all, churches 
need to be more intentional about how 
they share God’s good news. The process 
begins with creating a genuine Christian 
community that lives to share the gospel. 

The biblical imagery of Jesus stand- 
ing at the door knocking is often used to 
illustrate evangelism. What if Jesus 
stands at our door and knocks? To invite 
him in requires a spirit of Christian hope 
and hospitality. To go out into the world 
and follow him requires bold faith. [4 


Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evan- 
gelism, church growth and worship in the 
Life and Mission Agency of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


For further reflection and discussion 
1. What comes to your mind first when you hear the word evangelism? 
2. How do you talk to your friends, relatives, business associates and neighbours about 


your faith and your church? 


3. Does your church have an intentional plan to welcome new people? 


For further reading: 


Reinventing Evangelism: New Strategies for Presenting Christ in Today's World by Donald C. 


Posterski (InterVarsity, 1989) 


An Evangelism Primer: Practical Principles for Congregations by Ben C. Johnson 


(Westminster/John Knox, 1983) 
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FOR FALL 2002 
OOD LAKE BOOKS & NORTHSTONE 


EWART CENTRE FOR 
LAY EDUCATION 
at KNOX COLLEGE 


The Certificate Program in Christian Faith and Life 


An opportunity to connect Christian Faith and Christian Living. 
Living your Faith in a Challenging Time. 


WINNIPEG CAMPUS SESSION 
St. James Presbyterian Church, 1476 Portage Avenue 
October 3-5, 2002 & November 8-9, 2002 
Courses can be taken for credit or interest. 
BASIC COURSE (October 4-6) 
“Reading the Bible” Prof. Dorcas Gordon 


ELECTIVES (choose one) 

“Lay Ministry: Serving the Church & Society” 

October 3-4 The Rev. Susan Sheridan 
“From Then to Now: The Church Over Two Millennia” 
November 8-9 Prof. Stuart Macdonald 


COST 

Regular rate: 

$130 per course or $230 for two courses during the same term 
Retired Person's rate: 

$115 per course or $210 for two courses during the same term 


For more information, contact Ann Campbell at: 204-783-1133 


Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, ON M5S 2E6 
phone: 416-978-4503 fax: 416-971-2133 
e-mail: knox.college@utoronto.ca 
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EXPERIENCE THE 
THEOLOGY AND 
PRACTICE OF 
JAZZ IN. THE 
FE C H UR C H 
riday November 8, 2002 


St James Cathedral, corner of King St. and 
Church St., Toronto 

9:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. Sacred Jazz Conference 
for clergy, musicians and others 

8:00 p.m.-— 11:00 p.m. Jazz in the Cathedral: 
a sacred celebration (open to the public) 


Conference Highlights: 
minister of First [i Workshops on improvisation, liturgical jazz music, 
’ music for worship, and movement in worship 
Presbyterian iim Invited presenters: Christopher Dawes, Sally 
Church, Clarks Armour-Wotton, John Campbell, the Rev. Graham 
SVisial Cotter, the Rev. Tim Elliott, Thomas Fitches, Douglas 
maMSSN lm Cowling, and others 
¢ Panel discussions 
« Jazz Vespers in the Cathedral at 5:15 p,m. 


Keynote Speaker: 
The Rev. Bill Carter, 


jazz pianist, 
founder/arranger 
of the Presbybop 
Quartet and 


Registration fee: $90 per person (includes 
lunch). Group rates available. 


For a brochure, registration forms, or _ 
more information, please contact 
June Moyle, The Sacred Arts Trust, 

The Anglican Foundation of Canada | 
600 Jarvis St. Toronto, Ontario \ 
Phone: 416-924-9192 EA 
Fax: 416-924-8672 % 
Email: jmoyle@national.anglican.ca 
www.stjamescathedral.on.ca 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Church Offices 


Executive Staff Position 


The Life and Mission Agency is seeking 
someone to fill the position of 
Associate Secretary, 
International Ministries 


Starting Date is July 2, 2003 (negotiable) 


The deadline for receiving applications is 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 2, 2002 


Applications should be submitted to: 
Mrs. Linda Shaw 
88 Erlandson Dr. 
Winnipeg MB R3K 0G8 
Fax: 1-204-889-2120 
E-mail: il3shaw@mts.net 


RT Hi Hip 
ie: a. 
pits... 
om i a 
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On Tuesday, June 18, Chris asked to be put to bed. We had finished lunch with visiting family and friends, and Chris had said his 
goodbyes to everyone. Blinded by tears, | prepared him for bed for the last time. He was ready to die, and we knew it would be soon. 

Close friends and family members began coming in and out of the house. Clare, our daughter, and | marvelled at who would be 
sleeping over and who would be there for meals. All of us in this community Chris had created became entwined in our vigil. We 
laughed and cried. We took turns holding Chris’s hand, decoding messages, wiping his face and, mostly, simply being with him. Never 
have | felt closer to people. Never have | felt such strong peace. Never before had | felt such an overwhelming sense of God's presence. 

With Chris in bed and caregivers present in abundance, the Pentecost issue of For Words was assembled and mailed on Friday, June 
21.On Monday, June 24, | awoke with Clare beside me. | looked at Chris, in his bed perpendicular to mine, and knew he would die that 
day. He had entered a death coma. A blanket of peace covered our house. Our voices became quieter. Our souls became calmer. Our 
pace was slower. Not out of fear of Chris's dying day; rather, knowing Chris would finally be whole again. 

Chris died that evening after supper. went to check on my beloved with Clare while the others lingered at the table. Clare swabbed 
his mouth, and | held his hand.| watched as his breathing gradually stopped. |! waited. Then | said to Clare,“I think Daddy is dead now." It 
happened at our usual family story-time. 

Chris called it his favourite time of day. Clare would sit on his lap for her story, and | would sit with my feet up on his footrest so our 
feet touched. Now, at story-time, Clare and | often talk about Daddy stories as well as her usual fare of children’s books. It is still a 
peaceful time of day. It is still our favourite part of the day. And our house still feels peaceful. That is the gift of the Holy Spirit moving us 
together in our time of grief. That is the gift of Jesus who said, “For where two or three are gathered in my name, | am there among 


them.” That is the gift of God who cradles us in our sorrow in his everlasting arms and says, no matter what,‘l shall be there.” 


— Susan Vais 


‘Take away those pillows — I shall need them no more.’ — Lewis Carroll 


think about death a lot. The thought 

of dying enters my mind nearly every 

day. I’ve possessed this mindset since 

January 13, 1997. That’s when I was 

handed the shocking news that I have 
ALS (amyotrophic lateral sclerosis). On 
that cold, clear winter’s day more than 
five years ago, like a shadowy acquain- 
tance from a far-away land, death came 
calling. Also known as Lou Gehrig’s dis- 
ease, ALS is a rapidly progressive, fatal 
neuromuscular disease. While nerve cells 
degenerate and muscles are paralysed, 
the intellect and senses remain generally 
unimpaired. Between 1,500 and 2,000 
Canadians currently live with ALS. 
Ninety per cent die within five years of 
diagnosis. That’s two or three of us every 
day in Canada alone. 

The wretched ailment has reached so 
far into my body now that its greedy fin- 
gers have slowly strangled most of my 
muscles, including those that allow me to 
breathe. A blood test taken as part of the 
pulmonary examination during my last 
visit to the ALS clinic revealed a high 
level of carbon dioxide in my system. 
Because my breathing is weak, I’m not 
getting enough oxygen into my blood. 
And because my diaphragm and other 
muscles involved with breathing have de- 
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teriorated, I’m not able to expel the used 
air that contains waste carbon dioxide. 
Retaining the bad air manifests itself in 
several symptoms. 

Fatigue is the main problem. I wake 
up feeling tired, sometimes with a 
headache, as if I didn’t sleep well. At 
times, my brain seems in a fog, as if 
someone had cast a tulle net about my 
mind. I feel more tired than usual all day 
long. I never really feel rested because, 
whenever I start to doze, I stop breathing. 
My bobbing head jerks upward. I sputter 
and gasp for air like a drowning man 
hauled up over the side of a boat. 

All this has me thinking more about 
death. My death. I find such thoughts rub 
against the grain of our death-denying 
culture. We don’t want to face our own 
mortality. We’d rather live in the eternal, 
pristine youth we see in the Gap televi- 
sion commercials. What a lie that is! 
Most of us think of death as being far off 
in the future. We don’t want to think of it 
now. We tend to dodge the fact of death. 
We’re like Woody Allen who said: “I’m 
not afraid of dying .... I just don’t want 
to be there when it happens.” When 
someone speaks of dying, our response is 
often, “Oh, don’t talk like that!” Or, 
when we refer to the possibility of death, 


we avoid the’ words by saying, “If some- 
thing should happen to me ....” Having 
ALS rapidly changes that outlook. 

Of course, I don’t know exactly when 
I’m going to die, but I know it won’t be 
long. I want to be as prepared as possible. 
I’ve taken the steps necessary to ensure 
that my neurologist can use whatever 
parts of my body that will be useful in his 
research. Susan and I have made sure our 
wills are up-to-date. We’ve purchased a 
burial plot, picked out a casket and 
planned services. Talking about these 
things now means Susan won’t have to 
make major decisions later. 

I don’t know exactly how I will die; 
although, like most people with ALS, Pll 
probably die of suffocation. The muscles 
that allow me to breathe will weaken to 
the point where I won’t be able to draw 
another breath. While the prospect of this 
frightens me, I don’t feel paralysed by 
that fear. I expect to die peacefully and in 
relative comfort. I have few regrets, no 
enemies that I know of, no outstanding 
grudges that require reconciliation and 
no significant items I haven’t already 
ticked off on my life’s to-do list. 

I would be turning 40 in October. 
Dying at such a young age causes me to 
feel a deep, aching sadness. I go through 
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times of feeling sorry for myself. I feel 
sad when I think of Clare, and how I 
won't be there to celebrate her graduation 
from high school or to walk her down the 
aisle on her wedding day. I won’t be there 
to lend her (or her mother) a hand 
through those times of rapid change and 
development from childhood, to adoles- 


with my beleaguered body, I am aware 
this is the only food I take through my 
mouth these days. My sole source of nu- 
trition, a formula resembling chocolate 
milk and smelling like sour vanilla, is 
pumped into my body through a feeding 
tube. But for this moment of blessed 
Communion, I am given a foretaste of 


“You're packing a suitcase for a place none of us has been, 
a place that has to be believed to be seen.” —U2inwalkon 


cence, to adulthood. It breaks my heart to 
think of Susan and to consider all the 
dreams this disease has shattered. No 
more strolls on the beach hand in hand. 
No more leisurely meals at our favourite 
restaurant. No more tender whispers in 
the ear in a candle-lit room. The wound 
deepens with the realization that I’ve had 
ALS for more than half the time we’ve 
known each other. We won’t be growing 
old together. 

The sharp pain of these hard realities 
is only slightly softened by the height- 
ened awareness that each day is a pre- 
cious gift, and that life is best lived in the 
moment. “Each day is a gift,’ Tim Noel 
used to say. Tim was the deputy governor 
of the Bank of Canada who died of ALS 
last year. “Each new day is a gift. That’s 
why they call it the present. Don’t let the 
thieves of yesterday or tomorrow rob you 
of the gift of today.” 

Now I wonder what death will be like. 
Bruce Cockburn once wrote in response 
to a friend’s sudden death: “Gone from 
mystery into mystery, gone from day- 
light into night. Another step deeper into 
darkness, closer to the light.” God has 
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prepared a new life for us that is beyond 
our imagining. Along with St. Paul, we 
find comfort in the assurance that “the 
sufferings of this present time are not 
worth comparing with the glory that is to 
be revealed” (Romans 8). 

The Bible paints various pictures of 
life after death. A particularly meaning- 
ful image for me these days is the mar- 
riage feast (Matthew 22, Luke 14). Once 
a week, one of my colleagues brings 
Holy Communion to me in our home. 
Each Sunday afternoon, he and I discuss 
what we’re reading and writing about. 
We talk about our families. We share our 
memories and hopes. And we celebrate 
the Eucharist. 

Since I can’t always make it to wor- 
ship, I welcome this time to replenish my 
soul. Rather than bread, we use a host or 
a wafer. When the time comes to partake, 
he dips the wafer into the chalice. As he 
lifts it to my mouth, I catch a quick whiff 
of the sacred draft, then part my lips and 
clench my teeth together, tearing off a 
tiny piece of the wine-soaked wafer. 
While it rests on the tip of my atrophied 
tongue, slowly dissolving to become one 


the heavenly banquet. I am given a 
glimpse of what lies beyond the suffer- 
ings of this present time — a vision of 
myself sitting at the table in the King- 
dom of God, my health fully restored, 
feasting with Christ and God’s people in 
glory. (I hope the menu includes pizza 
and Guinness!) 

The Revelation of St. John describes a 
new Heaven and a new Earth, where 
people dwell in the eternal joy of God’s 
presence (21:1-4), where the doors are al- 
ways wide open and the daylight has no 
end (21:25). The Gospels employ such 
images as the Father’s house, where 
Christ himself has prepared a room for 
each guest (John 14:2), and an eternal 
realm where Christ the King shall reign 
forever (Luke 1:33). Although we can’t 
know precisely what life will be like in the 
age to come, St. Paul says we will have a 
spiritual body. I suspect this means we 
will still be recognizable, that whatever 
change occurs at death will not alter what 
makes us individuals. I imagine that, as 
the resurrected Christ showed the nail 
prints in his hands and the wound from 
the spear in his side, my spiritual body in 
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the age to come will bear some mark of 
my disease. But who knows, really. What- 
ever happens will be in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the clear, high sound of a trum- 
pet blast (1 Corinthians 15). 

I don’t know when I’m going to die. I 
can’t say exactly how I'll die. Nor do I 
know precisely what it will be like. The 
only thing I can say for certain is who will 
be there when I embark on that journey. 

One of my favourite biblical scenes is 
in Exodus where Moses asks God, 
“What is your name?” And God answers, 
“T am who I am!” I came across a foot- 
note in The Five Books of Moses, a su- 
perb translation of the Torah by Everett 
Fox. The great theologian Martin Buber 
studied this passage in the Hebrew lan- 
guage for years. He came to the conclu- 
sion that we have been mistranslating the 
words. The name of God, he says, is not 
“IT am who I am’; the name of God is “T 
SHALL BE THERE.” Isn’t that beauti- 
ful? The name of our God is I SHALL 
BE THERE. 

From the moment of our baptism to 
the end of our days on earth, the name of 
our God is | SHALL BE THERE. When 
we face all the dangers and difficulties, 
all the hazards and hardships of life, 
the name of our God is I SHALL BE 
THERE. When we are lonely or afraid, 
and overwhelmed with worry and anxi- 
ety, the name of our God is I SHALL BE 
THERE. When we face sickness or sor- 
row, or heart-break or heartache, or even 
death itself — the name of our God is I 
SHALL BE THERE. When our last 
breath leaves our body and we are laid 
out in the grave, the name of our God is I 
SHALL BE THERE. And when the day 
of resurrection comes, with the sound of 
the trumpets blaring and a billion suns 
shimmering in a cloudless sky, the name 
of our God is SHALL BE THERE. f8 


Chris Vais died on June 24.On June 27,a service 
was held at Knox Church in Waterdown, Ont., 
where Chris served as minister and was named 
minister emeritus. On June 28, a service was 
held at St. David's Church in Vankoughnet, Ont. 
This article was first published in For 
Words: A Journal of Hope and Healing and is 
reprinted with permission. If you would like 
to know more about For Words (which will 
continue under the guidance of an advisory 
board) or to purchase back copies, contact: 
For Words, Box 31013, Guelph, Ont. N1H 8K1; 
2deep4words@rogers.com. 
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With Many Voices 


Music from Africa, Asia, South 
and North America in dance, 
fiesta, call & response, calypso, 
folk-song and popular-song 
styles for choir and 
congregational singing. 
Singable English words with 
original languages. 
Arranged by 
Andrew Donaldson 


Edited by Don Anderson 


Find out more at 


www. binaryeditions.com 


Order direct from Binary Editions 
E-mail: info@binaryeditions.com 
Fax: (416) 690-9967 
or 
call The Book Room 
(800) 619-7301 / (416) 441-1111 
e-mail: bookroom@presbyterian.ca 


The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


The Church of 
St. Andrew and 

St. Paul in Montreal 
will be celebrating its 
200th anniversary in 
2003. Mark your 
calendars and join us 
for a weekend of 
joyful celebration. 


Homecoming 
Weekend 
September 
19-21, 2003 


Historic Tour 
of Scottish Montreal 


Saturday Lunch 
Quiet Garden 
Anniversary Ball 


Celebration 
Sunday 


Visit our website for more details 
www.standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 
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The former deals with official documents and papers: 
- the latter contains three-dimensional objects. Church 
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artifacts from Canada and overseas, Com- 
munion ware, sacramental tokens, plaques, 
clothing and vestments, Bibles and other 
appropriate volumes — all are important 
museum pieces. But where to store and 
display them? Since 1974, when the Pres- 
byterian Church moved an accumulation 
of books and other materials from the 
stacks at Knox College to a self-contained 
archives with a full-time archivist, the 
church has looked for a home for artifacts 
that are not archival but that tell the story 
of our denomination’s history. 


i 


Hh i i «lth 


Left: John Johnston assists in transforming donated space into a museum. Centre: Examining a table from the Indian subcontinent. 
Right: Mel Bailey prepares an artifact for display. 


In the vestibule hang eight large hand- 
made posters designed in 1918 by the 
Women’s Missionary Society (Western 
Division) for publicizing its needs. That 
year, $30,000 covered the budget for 15 
teachers, nurses and evangelists, plus four 
new mission houses and two hospital 
wards for women in the Canadian West. 

At the left of the entrance is a cos- 
tumed mannequin beside an intricately 
carved mirror from the Indian sub- 
continent. The eye is drawn upward to 
scores of pictorial plates illustrating 


church buildings from coast to coast. 
Ahead are illuminated and mirrored 
showcases filled with hundreds of Com- 
munion tokens, one of the largest col- 
lections in the world. These are the 
precursors of Communion cards that 
served as “tickets of admission” to the 
Lord’s Table during the 18th and 19th 
centuries in Canada. 

Enter the 150-year-old church sanctu- 
ary of board and batten construction, 
complete with oil lamps and a har- 
monium. The beautiful pulpit and back- 


The red carpet (in this case, 
grey) is rolled out and the public 
is invited to the dedication and 
tour of the new museum. St. 
John’s Church, across the street 
from Bridgepoint Hospital (for- 
merly, The Riverdale Hospital) 
came to the rescue. Extensive 
space was provided, gratis. 
Security, air-conditioning, hu- 
midity control, and heating and 
lighting units were installed in 
various rooms. Six tons of green 
porcelain tile were laid. Storage 
space, washrooms and work 
areas are all in place. A miracle 
come true! 

Imagine taking a tour with 
the Committee on History. 
Well-known Burlington artist 
Patricia Kirby designed panels 
for the museum entrance. Fres- 
coes depict scenes from our de- 
nomination’s past, including a 
painting of our oldest extant 
church, The Kirk of St. George, 
in St. George, New Brunswick, 
erected in 1790. 


Address of museum 
415 Broadview Avenue, Toronto M4K 2M9, Phone 416-469-1345 


Acquisitions 
Every item in the museum has been donated by an individual 
or congregation, Still needed: pre-20th-century artifacts to 
expand the collection of books, pictures, Communion ware etc. 
Is your congregation's commemorative plate on display? 
Contact the museum or phone 905-528-2730 if you have items 
of possible historical value to the denomination. 


Income tax receipts 
The church is entitled to issue receipts for income tax purposes 
for gifts of money or artifacts received by the museum, Acquisi- 
tions are most appreciated. For further information, contact the 
financial offices of the Presbyterian Church at 1-800-619-7301. 


Visiting the museum 
Reservations and requests for tours should be made in advance 
by telephoning the museum. Leave a message and your 
telephone number if no one is available to take your call. 
State requested date, time and number of people in your party. 


Admission 
There is no charge or admission fee. However, this facility is 
dependent for its funding on the generosity of groups and 
individuals. The museum does not receive grants or a budget 
from the denomination. The volunteer management 
committee and the Committee on History are grateful 
to all who recognize the importance of this depository 
and offer their support through time and gifts. 
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ground arches were the centre 
of worship in the historic Mer- 
rickville, Ontario, sanctuary, 
while pews once held the con- 
gregation of St. Andrew’s, 
Monkland, Ontario. Nearby is a 
portable organ used by mission- 
aries at roadside services held 
for construction workers who 
built the Alaska Highway. 

Adjacent to the church is a 
minister’s study. Here, hundreds 
of books dating back to the 
beginning of the 17th century, 
some written in the original lan- 
guages of Scripture, represent 
the library of a well-educated 
Presbyterian minister. One can 
picture him at his fine antique 
desk (the gift of the congrega- 
tion in Alberton, Ontario) pour- 
ing over his tomes on a Saturday 
night by lamplight, preparing for 
the next day’s oration. 

The museum’s 19th-century 
congregational library is stocked 
with books suitable for family 
reading. Long before public 
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libraries existed, young and old bor- 
rowed books following morning worship 
for Sabbath reading at home. 

No church museum would be com- 
plete without a collection of Bibles. 
Huge pulpit and family Bibles with brass 
clasps, miniature editions, a myriad of 
versions, languages, bindings and type- 
settings reflect changing patterns through 
the centuries. Hundreds of songbooks, 
hymnals, The Book of Praise, choir se- 
lections and more are highlighted, many 
from the library of Rev. Nancy Carle. 

One of the most interesting sections 
of the museum is devoted to Communion 
ware. Silver chalices, pewter plates for 
the Communion elements, and silver and 
glass individual cups are on display. 
Many designs of Communion sets used 
by field chaplains and individual sets 
carried by ministers have been donated. 
Wooden, brass and silver offering plates 
recall various modes of collecting tithes 
and offerings. Intricately engraved silver 
trowels are arranged in a nearby cabinet, 
including one used for laying the corner- 
stone of St. Andrew’s Church (King 
Street), Toronto, in 1870. 


Knox Presbyterian Church 


Milton, Ontario 


situated in a small community on the 


brink of explosive growth at the 
junction of highways 401 and 25 
(30 minutes west of Toronto) 
herewith sends forth a Gospel 
Call for a Minister of the Word 
and Sacraments who: 


¢ is current and relevant in his/her preaching 


The pulpit and arch from historic 
Merrickville Church in Ontario. 


Important to an understanding of 
church life in earlier generations are dis- 
plays illustrating youth programs such as 
the Boys Brigade and Christian Endeav- 
our. Examples of shields and plaques of 
the Presbyterian Young Peoples Society 
are prominently displayed. Some areas 
of the museum illustrate the outreach of 
the church at home and overseas. India, 


Taiwan, China, Japan, the Caribbean and 
Africa — each tell the story of Canadian 
Presbyterian witness. Artifacts, national 
clothing and pictures transport the visitor 
overseas where the church has min- 
istered over the years. 

Representative paintings and pho- 
tographs illustrating highlights of the 
church’s heritage adorn the walls. Note 
the portrait of Robert Burns, first min- 
ister of Knox Church (Spadina), Toronto, 
painted on reverse glass around 1850. 
Photos of commissioners to General As- 
semblies, college diplomas, academic 
hoods and more fill various wall spaces. 
Computer and storage rooms complete 
the museum areas. 

Preserving our denomination’s past is 
a key that opens doors to the future. The 
history of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada needs to be told and retold. The 
National Presbyterian Museum will be a 
powerful tool when those who follow us 
ask, like the children in Israel of old, 
‘What do those stones mean to you?” [a 


John A. Johnston is minister emeritus of 
MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont. 


First Presbyterian Church 


Regina, Saskatchewan 


and teaching of biblical truths 

is ready to explore new ventures in 
developing meaningful worship 

is keen to maintain the momentum of 
vibrant spiritual growth in the congregation 
understands the value of developing the 
spiritual gifts of the membership 

is eager to expand the congregation’s 
outreach programs to community and world 


is seeking a Minister 
to work with us as we fulfil our mission: 
Christ calls us to be faithful disciples, who strive to be 
joyful in our worship, 
tender in our life together, 
and daring in our outreach. 


Interim Moderators: 

Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby and Rev. John Ferrier 
Please contact Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby 
9303 Sherwood Dr., Regina, Sask. S4R 7E7 
306-543-9080 


barkirk@accesscomm.ca 


Rev. Gerald Rennie, Interim Moderator 
519-853-0646 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca 
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Presbyterian quiz #11 


Famous names 


1. Hector was 

(a) the first Scotsman to come to Canada 

(b) a ship that brought Highlanders to Nova Scotia 
(c) the name of John Calvin’s dog 


2. Ralph Connor was 

(a) the author of Glengarry Schools Days 

(b) a Presbyterian minister 

(c) a leader in the pro-Union forces that resulted in 
The United Church of Canada 

(d) all of the above 

(e) none of the above 


3. Alexander MacMillan edited 

(a) the Presbyterian Book of Praise 

(b) the United Church Hymnary 

(c) The Best of Ragtime from the 1890s 


4. Rev. Thomas McCulloch 

(a) established a museum of natural history 

(b) wrote Popery Condemned 

(c) wrote a humorous satire called the Stepsure Letters 
(d) all of the above 

(e) none of the above 


5. James Croil was 

(a) the first editor of the Presbyterian Record 
(b) a farmer 

(c) an amateur historian 

(d) all of the above 

(e) none of the above 


6. Sandford Fleming 

(a) laid out the route for the transcontinental railway 
(b) served as a Presbyterian elder in Montreal 

(c) established Standard Time 

(d) all of the above 

(e) none of the above 
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See page 40 for the answers. 


CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 34 years. 


Escorted Tours 


@ BEST of the ORIENT 
Nov 10/02 — 20 Days 


@ EXPLORING INDOCHINA 
Vietnam & Cambodia 
Feb 13/03 - 21 Days 


@ BURMA 
Feb 14/03 — 21 Days 


@ COSTA RICA 
Feb 17/03 — 15 Days 


@ AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Feb 27/03 — 31 Days 
Mar 6/03 — 31 Days 


@ SICILY & MALTA 
Mar 4/03 - 18 Days 


@ TREASURES of TUNISIA 
Mar 10/03 — 18 Days 


@ SOUTH AFRICA 
Mar 13/03 — 23 Days 


@ SPAIN, MOROCCO & GIBRALTAR 
Mar 14/03 — 22 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


@ PANAMA CANAL 
Nov 20/02 - 11 Days 
NEW - Feb 22/03 - 11 Days 


@ CARIBBEAN CHRISTMAS 
Dec 22/02 — 15 Days 


@ CIRCLE CARIBBEAN 
Feb 2/03 - 15 Days 


@ AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Feb 13/03 —- 18 Days 


@ WAYFARER CARIBBEAN 
Feb 17/03 - 11 Days 


@ SEAFARER CARIBBEAN 
Feb 27/03 - 11 Days 


@ HAWAII 
Mar 6/03 — 16 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 


Visit our Web site: 
www.craigtravel.com 


Returning to church after a 10-year absence can be a daunting 


o ahead,” a voice inside my head 
urged. “Open it.” As I stood there, 
I thought of all the reasons why I 
should get into my car and go 
back home. But, mentally squaring my 
shoulders, I took a deep breath and 
reached for the door. Suddenly, seemingly 
of its own volition, it swung open. A 
smiling greeter bade me welcome and 
pressed a bulletin into my hand. Bolstered 
by the warm reception, I quickly found an 
unobtrusive spot and took a seat. 

Whoa! Not only did I sit, I sank. 
These were not the hard, wooden pews 
of my youth. These were upholstered 
chairs. I was physically comfortable. 
Was comfort permitted in church? I 
couldn’t speak for other people, but all 
the fidgeting I did as a child was not be- 
cause I was bored. Nor was I trying to 
buff a high sheen on the pew with my 
backside. It was discomfort pure and 
simple. I was sure the sign had read 
Kings Presbyterian, so I was in the right 
building. Evidently there had been some 
changes in the 10 years since I’d last 
attended church services. 

I can’t explain why I chose that day to 
venture out to church. Even though I had 
a solid religious upbringing, I had be- 
come lazy over the years. I always used 
the excuse that there was no Presbyterian 
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church in my area. Imagine my surprise 
when I discovered this church was es- 
tablished in New Minas, Nova Scotia, 
10 years ago. 

The quiet strains of the organ abruptly 
changed tempo, and I rose to my feet 
with the rest of the congregation. The 
call to worship was responsive, and I 
groped behind me on the chair for my 
bulletin so I could participate. An un- 
familiar hymn followed — even hymns 
had changed in my absence. 

The congregation said the responsive 
prayer of praise and reconciliation. The 
service was only 15 minutes old; yet, I 
had spoken more in that span than during 
an entire hour at any other Protestant ser- 
vice I had ever attended. I was beginning 
to enjoy being a participant instead of an 
observer. 

Following the Lord’s Prayer, the min- 
ister spoke an assurance of forgiveness, 
also responsive, which concluded with 


him saying, “ ... in Jesus Christ, you are 
forgiven.” 

“Thanks be to God!” responded the 
congregation. 


“And may the peace of Christ be with 
you all.” 

“And also with you.” 

My bulletin indicated something 
called Sharing the Peace of Christ came 


next. Expecting a New Testament read- 
ing, I felt my jaw go slack as I heard the 
minister invite the congregation, “Please 
stand and extend a hand of fellowship to 
those around you.” 

No, no, no! Presbyterians do not 
physically move during a service other 
than to pass the offering plate or to stand 
to sing a hymn. And, for some, even that 
is pushing the envelope. I knew the Ro- 
man Catholics participated in a ritual 


The service was only 1! 
an entire houra 
lwa 


shaking of hands from having attended 
Masses with my husband. However, this 
congregation did not limit their greeting 
to one neighbour. I watched in horror as 
they stood and milled around, greeting 
each other with firm handshakes accom- 
panied by a friendly “Good morning” or 
“Peace of Christ.” For an introvert like 
myself, it was a nightmare come to life. 
Yet, with nowhere to hide, I timidly 
extended my own hand and found I suf- 
fered no ill effects. Feeling absurdly 
proud of myself for conquering that 
hurdle, I realized I had begun to feel a 
slight kinship with these people. Perhaps 
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that was the whole purpose behind shar- 
ing the peace of Christ. 

The service continued with the chil- 
dren’s story and their departure to Sunday 
school, followed by Scripture readings 
and more singing. I felt more and more at 
ease. Settling more comfortably into my 
chair, I turned my attention to the sermon. 

The minister began with a personal 
anecdote that segued into his lesson. He 
was a good speaker, and I enjoyed listen- 


The final amen sung, the congregation 
filed slowly to the rear of the sanctuary to 
greet the minister. I dreaded this ritual 
most of all because I sensed I wouldn’t es- 
cape with a mumbled good morning. I ob- 
served the minister as he spoke to a 
couple of little boys (down at their level) 
directly in front of me. He rose to greet 
me but was interrupted by the little boys 
as they hurled their bodies at his midsec- 
tion with enthusiastic cries of “Love you, 
Rey. Tim.” The little boys’ spontaneity 
was my undoing. I knew I would be re- 
turning to a church where children were 
unafraid to act like children. 

Still smiling from the spontaneous 
hugs, Rev. Tim extended his hand to me 
and said, “Good morning, I’m Tim 
Archibald.” 

I shook his hand and realized he was 
waiting for me to introduce myself. Flus- 
tered, I pointed to my person, in case 
there was any confusion, and stammered, 
“Peggy, Peggy Beazley.” (James Bond 
had nothing on me in the suave depart- 
ment!) Rev. Tim expressed the hope I 
had enjoyed the service and invited me to 
return to worship with them. Mumbling 
some incoherent reply, I gracelessly 
made my escape. 

Exiting into the watery October sun- 
shine, I realized there was an added 
spring to my step and lightness to my 
heart that had been lacking previously. I 
had done it! I had taken the first baby 
step and actually enjoyed it. 


sung, key words from the chorus were 
eliminated and replaced by the corre- 
sponding actions. The two older children 
at the front of the church illustrated the 
movements for the congregation and 
urged us to our feet to participate. I never 
would have witnessed such a thing at my 
old church. 

The next song proved to be even more 
adventuresome. The entire verse was 
comprised of “Hallelujah” and “Praise 
we the Lord.” After one successful run- 
through, Rev. Tim said we were going to 
do it again, only the women would sing 
the hallelujahs and the men would sing 
“Praise we the Lord.” To complicate mat- 
ters further, the men would sit while the 
women sang and spring to their feet for 
their line, and vice versa. The ensuing 
hilarity resulting from our attempts to sit 
and stand when we were supposed to 
was hardly surprising and quite uplifting. 
What a wonderful way to welcome my 
daughter into the church. 

When the now-energized children 
swarmed the aisle to their classes, I 
slipped into the melee to go with Saman- 
tha for her first time. She quickly forgot 
about me. When I asked if it was OK for 
me to leave, I was summarily dismissed. 

A year has passed since I first ven- 
tured into Kings Presbyterian. In that 
time, my daughter has been an angel in 
her first Christmas pageant and parti- 
cipated in an Easter procession. The 
wonderful people who frequent this 


inutes old; yet, | had spoken more in that span than during 
1y other Protestant service | had ever attended. 
eginning to enjoy being a participant instead of an observer 


ing to him. His glance swept the up- 
turned faces before him and, then, he did 
something I was not prepared for. He 
made eye contact with me. Was I in the 
twilight zone? Ministers didn’t do that 
where I came from. They spoke over our 
heads from pulpits high in the front of 
the church. We felt almost chastised as 
they lectured on and on about our sins in 
thundering voices. This minister made 
me feel as if he were speaking to me, not 
over me. He made direct eye contact 
with everyone. It was disconcerting at 
first, but I think it made me listen more 
carefully. 
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The following week, I decided to take 
my four-year-old daughter, Samantha, to 
worship with me. As we approached the 
doors, I felt slightly more confident of 
what awaited me inside. More smiling 
faces welcomed us, and we took our seats. 

Soon it was time for the children’s 
portion of the service. I nudged Sam 
toward the front seats where she stood 
uncertainly until a spot was found for 
her. Two older children stood on the front 
steps of the sanctuary and a flip-chart 
was brought forward where all could see 
it. The first song had accompanying 
actions with the chorus. With each verse 


place have embraced her. I surprised my- 
self by volunteering to take over typing 
the weekly bulletin when the position be- 
came available a few months ago. This 
wasn’t long after Rev. Tim had given a 
stirring sermon reminding us that we 
each had a gift to share. I see his point. It 
is not enough simply to be. Faith grows 
and becomes stronger when we share a 
part of ourselves in the giving of that gift. 
It was a lesson I want my daughter to 
learn and one I needed to remember. 9 


Peggy Henderson-Beazley attends Kings 
Church, New Minas,N.S. 
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When you let your light shine, 


hurches often overlook a valuable, 
low-cost way to achieve their 
goals, even spiritual ones; namely, 
publicity. For churches today, pub- 
licity is a powerful tool you can activate 
to help you: 
* boost membership 
¢ raise funds for your church, for mission 
activities or for people in need 
* raise the profile of your church in your 
community 
* boost members’ pride. 

Publicity — getting your message out 
as a news-story on radio, the Internet and 
TV, or in newspapers, newsletters and 
magazines — is free. And it’s much 
more effective than buying advertising to 
spread the word. 

Jesus clearly commanded his dis- 
ciples to spread his teachings: “ ... let 
your light shine before others, so that 
they may see your good works and give 
glory to your Father in heaven” 
(Matthew 5:16). When you think about 
it, Jesus was, in a sense, a master pub- 
licist — and, of course, a model for 
publicists. He acted with supreme in- 
tegrity, as any good publicist must do 
who wants to foster a long-term relation- 
ship with the media. He also used public 
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by Jessica 
Hatchigan 


relations (PR) techniques — such as giv- 
ing speeches (the Sermon on the Mount 
is one of the great speeches of history). 
Like any good publicist, Jesus also had a 
strategy. He had a definite target audi- 
ence in mind — although, in his case, it 
was a universal one: “Go into all the 
world and proclaim the good news to the 
whole creation” (Mark 16:15). 


Publicity how-tos 

Note: Most churches have a local focus 
when it comes to special events, member- 
ship drives, etc., and so the advice that 


follows deals with achieving publicity 


through local (rather than national or 
provincial) news media. 

If your church has not made publicity 
part of a strategy for achieving its goals, 
start now. As you plan special events and 
programs for the year, consider which of 
those events or programs might benefit 
from the added value publicity can pro- 
vide. Then ask these questions: 
¢ Who are you trying to reach? Decide 

who your target audience is. Young 
people for a church summer camp pro- 
gram? Seniors for a dance for golden- 
age widows and widowers? All of the 
people in your town for a carnival that 


How the local church can make better use of free news coverage 


will raise funds for the Red Cross? 
What news media does your target au- 
dience listen to, view or read? That’s 
the news media to which you should 
gear your publicity efforts. 

What is the desired outcome? Decide 
how many people will need to hear, 
read or learn about what you’re doing 
to make success likely. For a special 
event such as a fund-raising activity, 
seminar, membership drive, youth 
group outing, for example, your desired 
outcome may be: to raise $5,000 for a 
particular cause, to have 50 people 
attend a church-sponsored seminar, to 
spread the word about your church and 
the benefits of membership to 500 
potential, new members, to draw more 
area teens into church activities. Decide 
what the desired outcome is and target 
your publicity accordingly. 

What action could you take ? Contact re- 
porters. Send news releases. There are 


-also a number of online sites that pro- 


vide news release how-tos, including an 
excellent site by CanadaOne that offers 
an online template to guide you through 
the process of creating your news re- 
lease: http://www.canadaone.com/ 
promote/newsrelease 1 .html. (You might 
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also decide you want to create your own 
news media, say a newsletter, and create 
a mailing list.) 


Make publicity potential an 
integral part of your planning 
Here’s how: 
¢ Develop an annual “signature” special 
event — Each year, decide to make one 
church event especially publicity- 
worthy. This should be unique in some 
way to your church. (For example, if 
you live in blueberry country, think 
about celebrating with a blueberry 
festival. If you’re situated close to an 
old timber town, how about holding an 
annual log-rolling contest — toned 
down, of course, so it’s a safer version 
for non-lumberjacks.) 
¢ Air your Sunday services live on local 
radio or cable TV — Some stations 
may be open to providing free airtime. 
This also benefits the aged and infirm 
members of your church. 
If you have not already done so, launch 
a Web site — To maintain contact with 
visitors, consider offering a free e-mail 
newsletter that they can sign up for 
online (as does the Lakeland Free 
Methodist Church located in Spirit- 
wood, Saskatchewan: http://members. 
shaw.ca/lakelandchurch/). Or offer a 
feature on your Web site that is updated 
daily or weekly to encourage repeat 
visits (like the Mile Hi Church in Lake- 
wood, Colorado, which posts audio files 
of the senior pastor’s sermons online: 
www.milehichurch.org). You can also 
post verses from Scripture or inspira- 
tional quotations that you change daily 
or weekly. Gerry de Koning, a software 
developer and an elder at Knox Presby- 
terian Church in downtown Toronto, 
offers some helpful advice for design- 
ing a church Web site on his “Discus- 
sion starter on church Web design” 
(http://www.knoxtoronto.org/library/). 
Recognize milestones — As your church 
board or session meets, make it a point 
to identify your milestones (a decision to 
build a new gym or new wing, strong 
growth in membership, significant aid to 
mission, etc.). If it fits your overall com- 
munications strategy (for growth, public 
profile, etc.), consider taking steps to 
publicize your milestones. (Note: You 
will need to recognize or create solid 
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news angles to make your church mile- 
stones newsworthy.) 

Build relationships with news people 
— Does your senior or assistant min- 
ister, or a member of your board, or one 
of your elders have an area of expertise 
(church law, church history, coun- 
selling, psychology, etc.)? Would this 
person be comfortable interacting as a 
designated representative of your 
church with the media? If so, decide 
which reporters and/or columnists in 
your targeted media (TV, newspapers, 
Internet, radio) run stories related to 
your expert’s area of expertise. They 
should be reporters who also have 
demonstrated their openness to running 


Publicity is free. 


* Or train a volunteer — Several com- 
panies offer excellent one- or two-day 
seminars that enable people to get a 
good grounding in publicity techniques. 
Contact your local chapter of the Inter- 
national Association of Business Com- 
municators (www.iabc.com) to ask one 
of their representatives to recommend 
courses. You can arrange for a volun- 
teer to learn the basics of writing news 
releases, contacting the media, etc. 


Energize your church 
with publicity 

There are a number of reasons 
churches should make publicity part of 
their ongoing communications strategy: 


And it’s much more effective than 
buying advertising to spread the word 


stories about churches and their activ- 
ities. Have your expert call the reporters 
or columnists to let them know about 
his/her area of expertise and offer to act 
as a resource should the newsperson 
develop any stories involving those 
areas in the future. When a big story 
breaks related to your expert’s area of 
expertise, that person can call the re- 
porter with any additional tidbits of in- 
formation he/she can offer that would 
add value to follow-up news-stories and 
ongoing coverage. (Reporters welcome 
experts as resources. They may not 
mention your church every time, but 
your contact keeps your church on the 
reporter’s “radar” and may well result 
in good publicity over time.) 

¢ Appoint a communications director — 
Fortunate are the churches that can 
afford to hire a full-time PR specialist 
(now often given the title communica- 
tions director). If your church doesn’t 
have the budget for a communications 
director, don’t overlook the obvious. 
Help might be a request-from-the- 
pulpit away. There may be a person 
with PR skills in your church family 
willing to provide invaluable advice 
and guidance for a few hours a month 
on a volunteer basis. 


¢ Publicity is a free resource — Publicity 
is free. And if your church has built a 
good reputation in your community, 
you will find the news media may be re- 
ceptive to running stories, especially 
when your church’s activities benefit 
people in need. Reporters are human 
and, if approached correctly, they like to 
help people achieve worthy objectives. 
The power of positive publicity can 
work wonders — grow membership, 
make a smashing success of fund- 
raisers, and (last but not least) to ... 
Provide a balance for negative news 
There is, as we all know, a lot of “bad” 
news in the media, sadly even about 
religion. (It’s not too hard to think of 
some of the recent runaway worst-case 
scenarios.) If good churches don’t let 
their lights shine, the general non- 
churched public misses the big picture 
— and the good news, in both senses of 
the word. 

Let’s get out there and get our lights 
shining! 


Jessica Hatchigan is a member of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Plymouth, Michigan, and the 
author of How to Be Your Own Publicist: Every- 
thing You Need to Know to Act Like a PR Pro 
(McGraw-Hill). She is the owner of Greenbriar 
Communications (http://www.greenbriar.biz). 
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Evangelistic campaign celebrates church’s diversity 


ore than 1,000 people attended Power 

for Life, a week-long series of multi- 
cultural evangelistic rallies held by the 
Presbytery of West Toronto and Reach- 
out Ministries in May. Twenty-four 
congregations pooled their resources for 
the event in a celebration of the ethnic 
diversity within the church. 

“The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has changed in Toronto and nation- 
wide,” says Rey. Larry Brice, founding 
director of Reachout Ministries, “and this 
event was about appreciating and cele- 
brating that and not showing it as an 
impetus for evangelism.” 

According to Brice, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is no longer strongly 
associated with its historic Scottish ori- 
gins. He says the evangelistic campaign 
“blended the spiritual histories and 
recent experiences” of the area’s ethnic 
communities. 

Power for Life featured sermons 
translated from English into Hungarian, 
Korean, Portuguese and Spanish. There 
were also gospel choruses from Ghana 
sung in the Twi language and traditional 
forms of African dance. Sermon illustra- 
tions, testimonies and songs were used to 
take, what Brice calls, “broad, universal 
themes” such as coping with disappoint- 
ment, handling life’s storms and seeing 
God’s fingerprint and link them to local 
congregations and newcomers to Can- 
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Mike (Pinball) Clemons, with Reachout Ministries director Larry Brice (right), was one of ; 


Se 


several sports figures to take part in Power for Life. (Photo: Craig Ebert) 


ada. Each theme was connected to one 
cultural community’s common or collec- 
tive experience. 

“God wants people of all back- 
grounds to encounter him,” says Rev. 
Allan Lane, vice-chair of the event’s 
organizing committee and minister of 
Coldstream Church, Toronto. Lane says 
more than half of his parishioners are of 
Caribbean descent, and hearing prayers 


is 
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in other languages gave them a sense of 
their denomination’s diversity. 

Tetteh Akunor, minister of the Ghan- 
aian Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
agrees: “When I saw people from other 
countries dance with us in their own ways 
and praise God with us in other lan- 
guages, I felt as if we were worshipping 
God and blessing each other.” (Compiled 
with information from Christian Week) 


Church courtyard is 
for the birds 
arly this spring (the third year it has 
happened), a duck flew into the court- 
yard of St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, made a 
nest and laid 14 eggs. Appropriately, the 
eggs hatched the day before Mother’s 
Day. The ducklings were then fed canned 
corn and duck mash until they became 
strong enough to fly. 


Although some people might think 


it’s quackers to have a family of ducks 
around, watching them hatch and grow 
into adulthood was considered a great 
experience for the church family. 
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_ PCC news 


continued 


Young Presbyterian artist’s CD 
helping charities 

my Ram has been a member of the 

choir at Patterson Church, Toronto, 
for four years — and she’s only 11. Ob- 
viously, Amy loves to sing. So much so, 
in fact, she plans on becoming a pop star. 
Despite the fact that she has a busy 
schedule of extracurricular activities, is 
an honour roll student and was student of 
the year at her Toronto middle school, 
she still manages to spend at least two to 
three hours a day practising singing and 
dancing. 

Amy is not one to bury her talents. 
She has performed at several fund- 
raising events, including the Caribbean 
Children’s Foundation Concert and con- 
certs for local schools. She even donated 
money she received doing some com- 
mercials on the Asian Television Net- 


work to charity. v 
mes 


Charity also figures prominently in 
Amy’s latest and most ambitious project: 
a four-track CD entitled Friends are 
Friends. Thirty-five per cent of all sales 
will be donated to charities such as the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto 
and the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind. The music on the CD is de- 
scribed as “pop style, incorporating 
rhythm and blues and high energy dance 
music with meaningful lyrics.’ Meaning- 
ful lyrics are of primary importance to 
Amy. “We want to send a message to the 
world,” she says. 

More information about Amy can be 
found at www.amyram.com, or you can 
e-mail her at fanclub@amyram.com. 
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| truly be the new start | 


LLM AL ALLA AMA 


A wedding 


| at the Hall! We rarely 
| have the opportunity to 
| host a wedding. It’s the 
first wedding at Evan- 
} gel Hall for many of the 
| staff, and it’s a joyful 
| occasion. As the bride | 
and groom make their | 
vows to stay together | 
for better or worse, for 
_ richer or poorer, in sick- : 
: ness and in health, we | 
| know that both of them | 
} have already had many 
| negative experiences. 
| And, yet, they glow 
| with new hope and hap- 
| piness. As they cut their | 
; wedding pie (the cake | 
| somehow never showed | 
| up), we pray this will 
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: they both deserve and | 
| need. 


| It costs the Hall about $80 per hour 
: to help hundreds of homeless and 
| isolated people every year, many 
/ of whom come to Toronto from 
| all over Canada. Your financial 
|| contribution is urgently needed and 
| is fully tax-deductible. The Hall | 
| receives no Presbyterians Sharing... | 

funding but relies on the generosity | 
| of individuals, churches, church 
/ groups, foundations and businesses. 


EVANGEL HALL 

|| A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 

| since 1913 
| P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 

tel. (416) 504-3563 | 

fax (416) 504-8056 
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2002 
ED GRAMS: 


ciel Hills Community 


Retreat & Conference Centre 


(Owned and operated by 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada) 


Volunteer Work Weekend — 

Sept. 6-7 

(Friday eve and/or Saturday) 

Come overnight or for the day. 

Pick a job and have fun! 

Call us to book your spot. 

Meals, accommodation and supplies 

provided. We can accommodate varied 

group types, from families to adult groups. 


Seniors Week — Sept. 16-20 
(incl. meals, lodging and program) 
Know God — Know the World — 
and Know Yourself! Worship, speakers, 
off-site trips, nature hikes, deluxe 
accommodation, excellent food — 
$350 p/p (double), $390 single. 

Daily commuter rate $75. 


Annual Family BBQ — Sept. 22 
2:30-8:00 p.m. Games... Food... Worship 
Phone your numbers in the week before. 


September Fair — Sept. 27-28 
TLC (Teacher/Leader Course) 
Contact Brian Doyle or Dorothy 
Henderson at church offices: 
416-441-1111, 1-800-619-7301 


Annual Ministers Conference — 


Oct. |-3 
$200 double occupancy; $240 
single occ.; $350 married couple 
“Out of our brokenness” — 
A conference on how God turns 
our brokenness to wholeness and 
joy in Ministry. Speakers: Dr. David 
Sherbino, Dr. Heather Bromley Little 
and Dr. Peter Darch. 


Women’s Fall Retreat — 
Nov. 8-10 
$150.Worship, plenary speaker, 
workshop sessions, and prayer walk — 
bring your group. 


Crieff Hills is located on 250 acres 
just south of Guelph, Ontario. 
Check the programme section of our 
Web site regularly for updated information and 
~ flyers on each of our programmes offered. 


Tel. 519-824-7898 


1-800-884-1525 
www.crieffhills.com 
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i Elders’ 
Institute 


2002/2003 Programs 


> Twelve-week Online Courses 


> Elders’ Institute In a Box 
short Courses 

> Elders’ Institute On the Road 
retreats and workshops 


NEW! 


Searchable Online Resources! 


Subscribe to our e-mail or 
regular post mailing list and 
receive quarterly newsletters. 


For more information on our 
programs and resources, please 
visit our Web site or call toll free. 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 lona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 


You’ve always wanted to explore 


HAWAI’I 


— enjoy the best of two worlds — 


+ the incomparable beauty of O. AHU 
(Honolulu & Waikiki) 
MAUI, HAWAII & KAUA’I 
and the idyllic, island-Republic of KIRIBATI 


+ The convenience and security of 
Norwegian Cruise Lines new, 90,000-ton 
NORWEGIAN STAR 
(no inter-island flights, no packing & unpacking) 


January 18-27, 2003 


Hosted by Allan & Rita Waddell 
(Filling up quickly — Register today!) 


WESLEY TRI-CENTENNIAL 
JUNE 2003 
Choose from one of several unique tours 
of Britain and Ireland and be part of our 
memorable celebration on 17th June. 


2003 PROGRAMMES 
Don’t miss out! Call us today to receive our list 
of wonderful tours for next year, and beyond. 


For information and reservations, phone: 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
#201-1669 Bayview Ave. Toronto, ON M4G 3C1 
(416) 482-1980 Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 
Fax 416-482-6416 
Email: info @christiantours.ca 
www.christiantours.ca 
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Western European churches 
asked to scrutinize 

their investments 

Churches in western Europe are being 
challenged to examine their investment 
portfolios to help counter negative as- 
pects of the global economy. The call 
was made at a meeting of 80 western 
European church representatives held 
in June in Soesterberg, the Netherlands. 
Participants drew up a list of actions for 
churches, including the idea that the 
churches examine the management of 
their own fiscal resources, such as 
pension funds, to see how far they can 
use their financial muscle to promote 
positive changes in the world. (EN/) 


Don’t idolize nature, 

church report tells 

organic farming supporters 
Supporters of organic farming, who see 
it as the environmentally friendly way 
to produce food, have been warned 
against treating nature as “quasi- 
divine.” The admonition was 
given in a report on intensive 
farming by the Church of Scot- 
land’s Science, Religion and 
Technology Project, which 
described as “neo-pagan” the 
attitude that nature is “not to be 
tampered with lest ‘she’ strike us 
back.” Such a world view was just as 
questionable as its opposite, the promo- 
tion of scientific rationality as an “idol.” 
(ENI) 


Public confidence in 

U.S. religious institutions 
tumbles 

Public confidence in religious institu- 
tions in the United States has dropped 
dramatically to a 30-year low, reflecting 
recent scandals affecting the Roman 
Catholic Church, a prominent polling 
organization has concluded. A new 
U.S. survey by the Gallup Organiza- 
tion, based in Princeton, New Jersey, 
determined that only 45 per cent of 
Americans surveyed had a great deal or 
quite a lot of confidence in religious 


institutions, a substantial drop from 60. 
per cent in 2001. It was the lowest per- 
centage since 1973, when Gallup began - 
surveying Americans on their confi- 
dence in national institutions. (ENJ) 


Arabian dancers, 

‘Last Supper menus’ 

in Moscow theme park plan 

A Chechen real estate mogul, an Israeli 
exporter and a Russian poet have come — 
together in a grand plan to build a Bible 
theme park in Moscow. Under the plan, 
children will be able to visit a replica of 
the Church of the Nativity and play in 
an Egyptian fortress while their parents — 
taste the “dishes from the Last Supper” 
and enjoy an Arabian bath. The park, 
billed as an entertainment Bible Land, — 
is to open its doors in 2005 and occupy 
25 hectares in western Moscow. (ENI) — 


Priest silences 
‘church bells’ 

Fed up with the ring- 
ing and buzzing 
of cellphones dur- 
ing Mass, Rev. 
Francisco Llopis, 
a priest at the 
Church of the De- 
fenceless in Moraira, 
Spain, has installed an 
electronic jammer to block cellphone 
signals. The device — illegal in Britain, 
Canada and the United States — is in- 
tended to keep worshippers focused on 
prayer and worship. The device emits 
low-power radio signals that block cell- 
phone communications. (The Church 

Herald/RNS) 


No preaching with 

your boots on 

Cowboy boots, high heels, trainers, ae 
pers and sandals should not be worn with 

pastors’ robes during worship, accord- 
ing to a new book of Protestant liturgy - 
for German clergy. This fashion pre- 
scription is part of the strongly worded © 
advice found in the recently published © 
Evangelical Service Book. (END) 
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Church of Scotland General Assembly opens 


with royal fanfare 

his year’s General Assembly of the 

Church of Scotland was a royal occa- 
sion, attended by Her Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth IH, on Saturday night to mark 
her Golden Jubilee year. The colourful 
opening ceremony had even more splen- 
dour than usual. The Queen, in her glass 
state coach escorted by the Household 
Cavalry, entered the quad of New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, to a royal fanfare. At the 
opening session, Rt. Rev. Finlay Mac- 
donald, principal clerk of the Church of 
Scotland, was elected Moderator. 

The various boards and committees of 
the Kirk presented their reports to the 
commissioners, covering many difficult 
issues: sectarianism, lack of ministers, 
concern over the war on terrorism, United 
Nations sanctions on Iraq and declining 
church membership, for example. 

As always, the Church and Nation 
Report was watched by the media and 
various guests in the gallery. The Kirk 
questioned such issues as the war on ter- 
rorism — condemning the events of 
September |1 while also expressing con- 
cerns about the war in Afghanistan. 


Delegates from around the world — 
including Africa, Australia, India, New 
Zealand, Singapore, South Korea, Tai- 
wan and the United States — attended 
the assembly. 

What they witnessed was a Kirk that 
appears far from being in demise. The 
outgoing Moderator, Very Rev. John 
Miller, received rapturous applause for 
several minutes after he reaffirmed that 
he had witnessed a lively church with 
many signs of new growth during his 
travels over the past year. 

On the final evening, the new Mod- 
erator encouraged the commissioners to 
go out with confidence. He reminded 
them of the words of Eleanor Roosevelt: 
“No one can make you feel inferior 
without your consent.” He continued: 
“I suggest we withdraw that consent 
forthwith.” Citing the need for faith in 
the gospel and confidence in the church, 
Macdonald said he believed the church 
needed to “shift from a half-empty 
to a half-full mindset.” (SN Editions, 
Edinburgh) 


Palestinian American elected Moderator of PC (U.S.A.) 
ev. Fahed Abu-Akel, who was introduced to Presbyterian-flavoured 
Christianity by two Scottish missionaries on the second floor of his Palestine 
home, has been elected Moderator of the 214th General Assembly of the 


Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 


Abu-Akel, 58, moved to the United States in 1966 as a student with one 
suitcase, a Bible and an Arab-American dictionary. He became a U.S. citizen in 
1981, served on the staff of First Church, Atlanta, Georgia, and established a 


ministry to international students. 


Elected on the second ballot, Abu-Akel was seen as the favourite in the 
election by many observers for two reasons: He has played no role in the long- 
running wars within the denomination over ordination of non-celibate gays and, 
as a native Palestinian Christian, he offered commissioners an irresistible 


symbol. 


The new Moderator said his election could “only happen in a place like the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) and in a place like America.” He said his message 
to Palestinians is that they should continue to struggle for freedom through 


non-violence. 


Abu-Akel challenged the denomination to focus on three things: spiritual 
renewal, mission and unity. (The Presbyterian Outlook) 
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New general secretary 
of Canadian Council 


he governing board of the Can- 

adian Council of Churches has 
confirmed the appointment of 
Rev. Dr. Karen Hamilton, a United 
Church minister from Toronto, as its 
new general secretary. She will begin 
her term in office on October 1, 
2002, succeeding Janet Somerville. 

Hamilton has a strong com- 
mitment to ecumenism and inter- 
faith dialogue. She is a director of 
the Christian-Jewish Dialogue of 
Toronto and has participated in the 
work of several national United 
Church committees relating to ecu- 
menical and interfaith matters. She is 
chair of the World Federalists of 
Canada and a member of the 
international council for The World 
Federalist Movement. 

Active in local congregational 
ministry and in the wider work of 
her denomination, Hamilton was 
president of Toronto Conference of 
The United Church of Canada for 
the term 2000-2001. Her doctoral 
thesis examines the preaching of the 
Hebrew Scriptures in the United 
Church. 

Hamilton is married to Lester 
Keachie. They have two daughters, 
one son, three cats and an occasional 
dog. 
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CHURCH FUND-RAISING OPPORTUNITY 


FRESH FROM NOVA SCOTIA 


Decorate for Christmas — Earn money for your church 


For 17 years, DeLong Farms of Nova Scotia has been shipping fresh Balsam 
Fir Wreaths and Centrepieces anywhere in Canada and continental USA. Now 
your church, WMS and youth groups can raise funds using our quality products. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


SEE OUR WEB SITE for fund-raising details or call for further 
information. Earn money while decorating your church and 
home with the long, intense fragrance and greenery of fresh 
Balsam Fir from Nova Scotia. 


Pil 


1-800-565-1230 or Fax Toll-Free 1-800-563-4447 
www.delongfarms.com : 
RR1, New Germany, NS, Canada BOR 1E0 


The Charles H. MacDonald Memorial Lectureship 
at Knox College 


CREATIVE WORSHIP 
with 
Hugh Donnelly 
Minister of Beaches Presbyterian Church 
and 
Andrew Donaldson 
Music Director of Beaches Presbyterian Church 


Wednesday, October 2, 2002 
2:00 p.m. — 4:00 p.m. 
There is no pre-registration and no charge to attend. 


Knox College 59 St. George St., Toronto 416-978-4503 


briefly noted © 


Mission staff arrivals: Joy Randall, from Taiwan, mid-September. 


Church offices staff arrivals: Kari Jeffrey, as switchboard/receptionist; Maura Walshe, to 
referrals and records, Ministry and Church Vocations; Margaret Zondo, as administrator, 
International Ministries. 


Church offices staff departures: John Congram, retired, as editor of the Record, to organize 
drawers at home and other things; Anthony Persaud, as switchboard/receptionist, to fulfil 


youthful dreams and ambitions; Margaret Robertson,as WMS program secretary, to become 
minister of Elmvale Church, Elmvale, and Knox Church, Flos, Ont; Annette Thomson, retired, 
from records and referrals, Ministry and Church Vocations, to work on her tennis game; Wilma 
Welsh, retired, as administrator, International Ministries, after 42 years of service to the PCC. 


Deaths: Rev. Mary Farmery, former director of Armagh in Toronto, June 28, in Moncton, N.B. 


Most anticipated event at church offices: The next tabletop hockey game between Don 
Taylor, CFO, and Marjorie Ross, associate secretary, International Ministries. 
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KAIROS calls on 
B.C. government to abandon 
referendum decision 
He inter-church coalition has called on 
the British Columbia government to 
reconsider its July 3 announcement that 
results of a recent referendum on treaty 
negotiations will be binding in future land 
rights talks with First Nations. In a letter 
sent to Gordon Campbell, KAIROS: 
Canadian Ecumenical Justice Initiatives 
strongly urged the B.C. premier to aban- 
don the results of a “misleading, deeply 
flawed referendum.” 

In May, KAIROS publicly opposed 
the referendum, calling the questions 
manipulative and confusing. KAIROS 
also charged that the wording of the refer- 
endum ballot implied First Nations cur- 
rently receive benefits that are not 
available to other Canadians, while ob- 
scuring the fact that aboriginal peoples are 
involved in a treaty negotiation process 
grounded in constitutionally recognized 
rights. The referendum had also received 
criticism from leaders of the Anglican and 
United churches and from the Presbytery 
of Westminster (see News, June Record). 
Only 35 per cent of British Columbians 
responded to the referendum. 

“Another failed attempt to resolve 
aboriginal title and land rights issues will 
only increase tensions,’ the KAIROS let- 
ter states. “More significantly, it will also 
contribute to a growing sense of frustra- 
tion and hopelessness among British 
Columbians that unfinished business 
with their aboriginal neighbours will 
never be resolved.” 

KAIROS: Canadian Ecumenical Jus- 
tice Initiatives is a coalition of Canadian 
churches (including The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada), church-based agencies 
and religious organizations dedicated to 
promoting human rights, economic justice, 
peace and viable human development. It 
brings together the work of 10 previously 
independent inter-church coalitions. 


5 Minute Songs for Young People 
30 easy-to-learn Bible based songs 
with simple piano accompaniments 
$12 incl. postage and GST 


Hope Metszies 
9333 - 146 St.. Edmonton,AB T5R OW7 
Ph: (780) 455-6956 Fax: (780) 451-8293 
e-mail: hmetszies@compusmart.ab.ca 
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lives), ! 


Robert Syme 


Walter Kenneth Bryden: 


pragmatist, progressive, 
social democrat and 
disciple of Christ 


en Bryden was always 

there in his regular seat — 

five rows from the front of 

the church. He was attent- 
ive to the flow of worship and 
loved to sing both old and new 
hymns from the new Book of 
Praise. A modest, friendly, self- 
effacing man, Ken was a regular 
member of the small congrega- 
tion of the historic Emmanuel 
Church and, later, the amalga- 
mated congregation of Faith 
Presbyterian Community Church 
in Toronto. 

Many in the congregation did 
not know of his distinguished 
career as economist, politician, academic, civil servant, author, 
legislator and community activist. Everyone knew him simply 
as Ken. He was one of many who served. In his 80s, he was the 
secretary and acting convener of the finance and maintenance 
committee until he retired in 1999 due to the ailing health of his 
wite of 57 years, Marion, and himself. 

Walter Kenneth Bryden was born April 9, 1916, one of two 
sons to Violet Naismith Bannatyne and Walter Bryden. He was 
a PK (preacher’s kid) of one of the highest profile families in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada and of Reformed and Pres- 
byterian churches worldwide. As a child and young man, he 
learned from his father — a preacher, theologian, author and 
teacher of most ministers within the Presbyterian Church in his 
time. Ken was to become his father’s son. 

A child of the manse, he grew up in Woodville, Ontario, 
Melfort, Saskatchewan, and Toronto. He graduated from the 
University of Toronto (U of T) with a BA (1937), an MA 
(1940) and a PhD (1969). In between, he earned a BA from 
Oxford University in 1939. 

Ken Bryden was a pre-eminent political strategist in 
Canada. He was one of the key people who kept the CCF 
(Co-operative Commonwealth Federation) party alive when it 
was going through what he called “the right-wing deep-freeze 
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Ken and Marion Bryden 


of the 1950s.” He also built the 
CCF party in Ontario, first as 
director of research for the 
caucus and, then, as provincial 
secretary. He was elected to the 
Ontario legislature in 1959 
and became deputy leader for 
Donald MacDonald. 

Eleanor O’Connor, who 
managed two successful elec- 
tion campaigns for Marion 
Bryden in the 1970s, said: “Tf it 
had not been for the energy and 
dedication that he came up with, 
there would not have been a 
CCF to merge with the labour 
movement to create the NDP.” 
When the New Democratic Party was created in 1961, Ken 
drafted its constitution. During his years at Queen’s Park, he 
advocated for an Ontario Health Insurance Plan (OHIP), fought 
for the province to pay for the construction of Toronto’s Bloor- 
Danforth subway line, opposed a planned provincial sales tax 
and introduced a bill to limit campaign spending. 

Ken Bryden and Andrew Brewin (another PK), the NDP 
federal MP in Toronto’s east end, opened the first constituency 
offices in Canada at their own expense. Now, all MPs and MPPs 
have constituency offices paid from government revenues. 

Whenever Ken rose to speak in the legislature, he was a 
ferocious critic; but friends and foe alike hailed his key role in 
bringing about many important, progressive changes for 
Ontarians and all Canadians. He was described by historian 
Desmond Morton as “the shrewdest political mind in the party.” 
Ken was involved in every major party decision in those days, 
together with David Lewis, Andrew Brewin and Frank Scott. 
They wrote the 1961 program for the New Democratic Party. 

When he was still provincial secretary, Ken devised a 
Canadian first. To improve the fortunes of the CCF/NDP, he 
introduced door-to-door canvassing to Canadian politics — a 
technique to which all political parties now subscribe. He rep- 
resented voters in the provincial riding of Woodbine from 1959 
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to 1969 when Marion became the in- 
cumbent. Ken taught political economy 
and science at U of T until he retired in 
1984 as professor emeritus of political 
economy. But, even then, he continued to 
be active with issues in his community 
until his death. 

Frances Lankin, who followed Ken and 
Marion as MPP in Beaches-Woodbine, 
remembers when, as a young union 
member, she attended a public meeting 
to talk about a community problem. She 
met the Brydens, who nurtured her and 
became like parents to her. Following a 
distinguished career at Queen’s Park, 
both as a government minister and in op- 
position, Lankin now heads the United 
Way of Greater Toronto. 

Ken’s publications as an academic in- 
clude articles in scholarly journals and 
collections. His book Old Age Pensions 
and Policy Making in Canada 1s generally 
accepted as the definitive work on the de- 
velopment of pension policy in Canada. 
Many of Saskatchewan’s current labour 
laws were originally drafted by the 28- 


Knox Presbyterian Church 


St. Thomas, Ontario 
Assistant Minister 


We are seeking an 
Assistant Minister 
with a special calling 
for Youth Ministry to: 


> Oversee the Christian Education program by supporting and 
working closely with a team of volunteers to provide a vibrant 
Church School, Youth Ministry and Adult Education program 


Assist in home and hospital pastoral care and visitation 


Participate in Sunday morning worship services 


year-old deputy minister of labour in 
Tommy Douglas’s new CCF government 
in 1944. American union organizer Walter 
Reuther called it the most advanced legis- 
lation in all of North America. 

Ken also took a keen interest in munic- 
ipal issues. He gave his energy and polit- 
ical expertise to struggles of high-rises 
and expressways that threatened to de- 
stroy neighbourhoods throughout Toronto. 
He served as secretary and president of 
CORRA (Confederation of Resident and 
Ratepayers Associations). Following his 
retirement from Queen’s Park, he worked 
with progressive groups to maintain the 
quality of life in Toronto. He made his last 
public appearance at the Ontario legisla- 
ture before a committee discussing the 
City of Toronto Act of 1996, arguing for 
conservative values. “The true conserva- 
tive believes in community values,” he 
said. He died December 17, 2001. 

Frances Lankin said of Ken Bryden: 
“He was thorough in his knowledge of 
history and ideas; yet, at the same time, 
Ken was remarkably biblical and theo- 


logical in his analyses. He was a remark- 
able thinker and teacher. He was a prag- 
matist, a progressive, a social democrat 
and, at all times, a disciple of Jesus 
Christ. Walter Kenneth Bryden did not 
live or work in a political paradigm. His 
was a larger, more inclusive paradigm 
that we call the Kingdom of God. It is 
the vision of human society where 
‘people will come from east and west, 
from north and south, and will eat in the 
kingdom of God. Indeed, some are last 
who will be first, and some are first who 
will be last’ (Luke 13:29-30). 

“Ken was dedicated to the task of 
bringing peoples together for the com- 
mon good, to have and be community. 
That was his ethic. He was committed to 
bringing about the vision of God’s reign 
‘on earth as it is in heaven.’” LY 


Robert Syme is minister of Faith Community 


Church, Toronto, and was Ken Bryden’s min- 
ister for 13 years. Anyone wishing to honour 
Ken's memory may make a donation to: The 
Memorial Fund, Faith Presbyterian Community 
Church, 140 Dawes Rd., Toronto, Ont. M4C 5C2. 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
Woodstock, Ontario 


Invites applications for the position of a 


Full-Time Minister 


to 


~ lead in meaningful worship 
support the needs of our congregational family 
provide for personal and spiritual development 
> develop Christian Education programs 


Knox is an active, downtown congregation with a 
beautiful provincially designated Heritage Building. 
Other assets include an innovative music ministry 
program, a growing Children in Worship program, an 


Participate as a member of our professional staff team 


Our Church family consists of over 900 members and adherents, 
situated in a city of 34,000 people located south of London, Ontario. 


If you feel called to this ministry, please contact: 
Rev. Dr. Andrew Human, Interim Moderator 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
99 Hincks Street, St. Thomas, Ontario N5R 3N9 
Phone 919-631-2414 


Web site: www.execulink.com/~revhuman/ 


active Youth Group and commitment to Mission Outreach. 


We are located in the downtown core of the beautiful 
city of Woodstock, population 33,000, which is centrally 
located between London and Kitchener on Highway 401. 
Woodstock is the “Dairy Capital of Canada” and is a 
safe, growing community. 


Please send applications to the Interim Moderator: 
Rev. Kathryn Strachan 
410 Colborne St. 
Brantford, Ontario N3S 3N6 
(519) 753-1602 church 
(519) 770-4680 residence 
alexandra@bfree.on.ca 
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In search of 


the true church 


Jesus suspected bigness and both individual and institutional success 


hat is the nature of a true 

church? For many, it is the 

growing church. Even though 

many talk about growth being 
more than numbers and money, we usu- 
ally focus on all the strategies for tangible 
growth we can find. Leaders we deeply 
admire in the church are successful grow- 
ers of the church. We assume they have a 
solid faith and a deep intimacy with God 
because we automatically equate tangible 
growth with divine blessing. If a church is 
growing, it must be doing something 
right from God’s perspective and, there- 
fore, deserving the blessing and attention 
that comes with growth. 

Given the vast decline on the church’s 
rolls over the past few decades, there is 
an urgency to church growth. Beneath 
our passion for growth is a fear for sur- 
vival. The farther north we travel on this 
continent, the more this fear is palpable. 

However, I believe we cannot assume 
that a big church is a true church. When 
we look at the teaching of Jesus in the 
New Testament, we find something totally 
different. 


The true church is a minority 
movement. Jesus seems to have an auto- 
matic suspicion of bigness and of any 
success in the world be it of an individual 
or an organization. Many of the images 
Jesus uses in his parables have to do with 
little things — things that are invisible or 
hidden, or that work secretly and are vul- 
nerable to rejection. The sower may sow 
many seeds but only a minority take root 
and yield fruit. The kingdom grows, but 
it grows invisibly and secretly only to be 
made manifest at the Parousia (Second 
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Coming). Genuine growth is about a 
little bit of yeast, a candle in the night, a 
pinch of salt, a little flock. 

These images reflect Jesus’ actions 
and destiny. He does not gather a large 
following to support his claim as a 
would-be messiah. He does not gather 
support from those with the money and 
power to build a successful organization 
around him. He does little to work with 
the religious leadership already in place. 


Harris Athanasiadis 


Apostles and in the letters of the New 
Testament. Luke believed the growing, 
spreading, expanding church was a direct 
result of the work of the Holy Spirit con- 
tinuing the witness of the Risen Christ. 
However, whatever was happening in the 
church then has little to do with our con- 
cept of growth today. The parent church 
in Jerusalem was and remained poor and 
small. The mission among the Jews never 
really succeeded, and the expansion 


True faith arises in contexts and circumstances where 
we are forced to rely solely on God, 
having exhausted all our “expertise” and know-how 


And from the world’s perspective, the 
cross is a massive failure. Jesus is not in- 
terested, frankly, in building a large reli- 
gious organization. He would rather work 
with small groups. He recognizes that, 
even in Israel, only a small remnant will 
respond to his claims and his message. 

Even in the Old Testament, among a 
people whose whole culture was reli- 
gious, the prophets envisioned the true 
Israel as a minority remnant from among 
the people, rarely in the seat of power. 
When Elijah was rejected and hunted by 
the leadership of Israel, God consoled 
him with the promise that he was not 
alone. There was a small, faithful rem- 
nant who had not bowed their knees in 
the idolatrous worship of Baal. 

Despite this testimony to true faithful- 
ness being found in smallness, supporters 
of bigness in the church find much to 
commend their vision in the Acts of the 


among the Gentiles brought as much 
chaos and conflict as it did expansion. 
Paul’s greatest success was in places 
where the church had serious problems 
(e.g., Corinth); whereas, in other places 
where his preaching was at its creative 
best (e.g., Athens), there was little suc- 
cess. Clearly, for Paul, the church was the 
Body of Christ by the grace and mercy of 
God, not because of its own holiness. 
And he knew, more than anyone, that 
only a minority remnant in any one of the 
newly growing churches could be consid- 
ered mature and authentic disciples. 


The true church is a suffering 
church. In the Old Testament, the form 
of suffering was of a faithful remnant 
rejected and forced into hiding by an 
oppressive, misguided and self-serving 
majority. In the New Testament, the 
church suffered under persecution from 


BF 
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without and conflict from within. Paul’s 
suffering was not only at the hands of 
non-Christian Jews or hostile Gentiles, 
but also by those within the church who 
questioned his authority, his leadership, 
his gifts and the validity of his vision of 
Christ (read 2 Corinthians). 

The Gospels were written within this 
framework of suffering. The Christians 
of Mark’s community were probably suf- 
fering under the persecution of Nero. 
Those of Matthew faced a conflict be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
Luke’s readers contended with the legit- 
imacy and credibility of the Gentile mis- 
sion. And those of John questioned the 
authority of Christ as the Word of God. 
Authentic disciples, according to Jesus, 
are those who are ready to take up their 
crosses, deny themselves and their 
worldly ambitions, and follow him. The 
journey will involve giving up and letting 
go in order to receive and embrace the 
abundant life open to believers who see 
abundance and fulfilment in different 
terms than the world does. 


Where is the suffering in the church 
today? North Americans live in an age 
that has dislodged the church as an insti- 
tution from any place of privilege, power 
and influence. Not only is the church suf- 
fering as an institution, it is suffering the 
discounting of its beliefs and teachings 
about what is real and what matters in 
life and the world. Ministers know their 
work cannot be taken seriously in a 
world where physical, tangible and tech- 
nical know-how is what matters. Is such 
suffering bad for the church? I believe it 
is not. Even though we suffer humiliation 
and negligence by the world, we are 
forced to confront the weaknesses in our 
motives and ambitions, and reorient our- 
selves to be true disciples of the Christ 
who was totally discounted by the world. 

What does this say about our love 
affair with bigness? It tells us we should 
be suspicious of it. We should not limit 
our criticism to declining churches that, 
in many cases, may be feeding their own 
decline by an ineffectiveness and inau- 
thenticity of ministry and vision. We 


should also be questioning our obsession 
with bigness as well as any promotional- 
ism that claims bigger is better, that large 
churches are more divinely faithful and 
blessed, and that success in terms of 
numbers and money is what really mat- 
ters. This reasoning may be in the inter- 
ests of institutional survival but it has 
little to do with the call of Jesus to take 
up our cross and follow him. 

We must question not only any suc- 
cess we have in the world but also our 
deepest ambitions and longings. True 
faith arises in contexts and circumstances 
where we are forced to rely solely on 
God, having exhausted all our “exper- 
tise’ and know-how. Like Paul, we may 
discover in our weakness an opening to a 
wisdom about God and God’s ways in 
the world not available to us in more 
triumphant times. May the true church 
come to life more faithfully out of the 
rubble of our institutional decline! Ea 


Harris Athanasiadis is minister of St. Mark’s 
Church in Don Mills, Ont. 
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Sing the mystery, 


live the humil 


Ted Siverns 


Humility requires that we serve, not be served; that we kneel, not crawl 


Philippians 2:1-13 
aul’s place and circumstances 
when he sent this letter to the 
Philippians are not clear. Although 
he wrote from prison, he was no 
stranger to Roman prisons. The list of 
possibilities, from earliest to latest, in- 
cludes: Ephesus, Caesarea and Rome. 
The letter is addressed to the congrega- 
tion at Philippi in Macedonia, the first 
European congregation founded by Paul. 
The writing displays intimacy, love and a 
pained concern that all was not well. 

In the first four verses, Paul asked the 
congregation — a people noted for their 
encouragement, love, sharing, compas- 
sion and sympathy — to complete his 
joy by being of one mind. They were 
having differences, but over what we do 
not know. Paul simply pleads that they 
forgo selfish ambition and conceit in 
favour of humility. 

The Greek word for “humility” here 
is tapeinophrosune. While the word is 
rare in Greek, the practice of humility is 
rare in every language and place. As- 
sertiveness and demanding “rights” are 
much more common. 

Humility? I read of high court judges 
in England, more than 100 years ago, 
who struggled to frame a message to 
Queen Victoria. The address began: 
“We, Your Majesty’s loyal and devoted 
judges, conscious as we are of our own 
inadequacies ...” 

“Not so,” said one of the judges, “I 
am not conscious of any such inad- 
equacy and, if I were, I would resign as 
not fit to be a man of law or a judge of 
this high court.” So Lord Justice Bowen, 
one of his colleagues, offered a revised 
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wording with which all the judges could 


agree: “We, Your Majesty’s loyal and 
devoted judges, conscious as we are of 
each other’s inadequacies ...” 

What does Paul mean by humility? 
Not the false humility such as the self- 
depreciating and submissiveness of 
Uriah Heep in Charles Dickens’ David 
Copperfield: “I ate umble pie with an 
appetite ... “People like to be above you,’ 
says father; ‘keep yourself down.’ I am 
very umble to the present moment ... ” 
This is not the kind of humility to which 
Paul would have us aspire. 

Nor did Paul mean a humility that is 
pride masked as servitude. I’m humble. 
I’m number one in humility! “I thank my 


“AT 


God for my humility” (Shakespeare). To 
be proud of one’s humility is not an un- 
usual human attribute, but it is far from 
what Paul had in mind. 

The humility Paul urged on the 
Philippians is partly defined within this 
passage: “ ... regard others as better than 
yourselves” and look “‘to the interests of 
others.” Jesus said, “Whoever would be 
great among you must be your servant.” 
Humility is “the mind of Christ” that 
seeks to serve rather than to be served. 
Humility kneels; it does not crawl. 

Humility as authentic Christian life- 
style is illustrated by the nature of Jesus 
of whom Paul waxed rhapsodic in the 
hymn or poem of verses 5-11. The model 
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~ The Canadian Society 
of Presbyterian History 


is an organization dedicated to the 
study of all aspects of Presbyterian 
Church history. The society meets 
once each year on the last Saturday in 
September at Knox College, Toronto. 


We will meet September 28, 2002. 
Four or five learned papers will be pre- 
sented and discussed. The papers are 
subsequently printed and distributed 
to the members. Membership, which 
costs $15, is open to all with an inter- 
est in Presbyterian Church history. 


Further information may be obtained 
from either the society president — 
Rev. Dr. John A. Johnston 
183 Chedoke Avenue 
Hamilton, Ontario L8P 4P2 
905-528-2730 
or the secretary-treasurer 
Michael Millar 
292 Shanty Bay Road 
Barrie, Ontario L4M 1E6 
705-726-5019 
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CLERGY ROBE FOR SALE — Black wool, 
combination style, full zipper front, 
size 40. If interested, contact: bottomle@ 
telusplanet.net 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1LO. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Accom- 
modations for $32 US a night for two. 
1-800-881-1940. www.icbbn.com. 


WANTED: Complete copies of 1918 ed. 
Book of Praise for rebinding and re-use 
in itinerant pastoral/seniors ministry, 
preferably by grant or gift. Words and 
music copies required. Contact: Rev. J. P. 
Bodner, P.O. Box 158, Port Credit Station, 
Mississauga, ON L5G 4L7. Tel: (416) 
285-4233, Fax: (416)285-7634, E-mail: 
jbodner@aei.net. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 
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Answers to Presbyterian quiz 
from page 25 


1. (b) a ship that brought highlanders to 
Nova Scotia 

2. (d) all of the above 

3. (a) and (b) the Presbyterian Book of Praise 
and the United Church Hymnary 

4. (d) all of the above 

5. (d) all of the above 

6. (d) all of the above 
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for Christian lifestyle is Christ Jesus who 
was of the nature of God (harpagmon) 
but did not exploit this relationship. He 
took on human form, being obedient to 
God even to death. 

In these moving verses, Paul’s in- 
formal and sometimes ungrammatical 
language changes to a highly stylized 
form. The origin of this passage continues 
to be debated. It may have been a hymn 
used or adapted by Paul, but, whatever the 
source, it was and continues to be a 
powerful declaration of Jesus as Messiah: 
“the condescension of divinity, and the 
exultation of humanity” (Phillips Brooks). 
The passage was also a timely reminder to 
the Philippians that, just as Jesus and the 
imprisoned Paul gave of their lives, the 
way ahead would not be easy for them. 
Nonetheless, their confidence should not 
be in themselves but in God. 

In verses 12 and 13, Paul urged the 
congregation to a unity born of humility 
in the way of Christ. “Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling,” 
he also wrote. Paul was not calling the 
Philippians to individualism; he was 
pleading that they act in his absence as 
they would in his presence. 

I suspect Paul would have agreed with 
words from a 19th-century sermon by 
John Henry Newman: 

Christ has gone before — Christ 

has given us an example, that we 

may follow in His steps. He went 
through far more, infinitely more, 
than we can be called to suffer. 

Our brethren have gone through 

much more; and they seem to en- 

courage us by their success, and to 
sympathize in our essay. Now it is 
our turn; and all ministering spirits 
keep silent and look on. O let not 
your foot slip, or your eye be false, 

or your ear dull, or your attention 

flagging. 


For discussion and reflection 

* Read Isaiah 52:13-53:12 and Isaiah 45:23 
as an aid to understanding this passage. 

* Discuss the idea and practice of humility. 


L.E. (Ted) Sivers is interim director of (Presby- 
terian) denominational studies at Vancouver 
school of Theology. 
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ANNIE MACKIE, a longtime and treasured member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Lethbridge, Alta., was presented with a painting by local 

artist Bob Croskery from the congregation on the occasion of her 100th 
birthday last year. Annie's sister, Molly, also a longtime member of St. An- 
drew’s, passed away in 2000 at the age of 97. 


FLO REIMER cuts the ribbon to the new access ramp at Calvin Church, 
Abbotsford, B.C., while Rev. Hans Kouwenberg, Terry Ritchie of the 
board of managers and members of the congregation watch. 


CALVIN CHURCH, Thunder Bay, Ont., celebrated the spirit of 
Christmas by installing two large murals. The murals, created 
. 7 by Thyra Happonen, Dawn Happonen and Rona Rody, 
received many positive comments from the community. 


ROY HAMILTON was recognized for 
his years of faithful service to The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada by 
the congregation of Rexdale 
Church, Etobicoke, Ont., with the 
title elder emeritus. Roy, pictured 
being congratulated by Rev. John 
Borthwick, was ordained as an 
elder in 1941.He is best known for 
his work with Presbyterian Men 
and the formation of what is now 


\/ known as the Ontario : t j 
/ Presbyterian Chorus. THE CONGREGATION OF Melville Church, West Hill, Ont., celebrated its 150th anniver- 


sary this year with four special anniversary Sundays and a banquet. At the banquet, a 
cheque for $2,000 was presented to Presbyterian World Service and Development 

(PWS&D) to be used to build a classroom in Managua, Nicaragua. Receiving the 
cheque from Rev. Ralph Fluit (right) on behalf of PWS&D is Rev. Stephen Kendall. 
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Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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SINCLAIR MACTAVISH, clerk of session at St. John’s 
Church, Belfast, P.E.I., for 46 years, was one of four retiring 
elders, along with Alexander MacRae, Donald P. MacDonald 
and James Halliday, honoured by the congregation. He was 
presented with a plaque, which will be hung in the Sinclair 
MacTavish Room — a part of the new addition built this 
summer — and a framed picture of the church. Taking part in 
the presentations were: Lynwood MacPherson (left), building 
committee convener; Rev. Roger MacPhee (second from 
right); and Donald MacTavish (right), son of Sinclair and 
current clerk of session. 


ISABEL RITCHIE was presented with a 
Distinguished Service Award by Rev. 
Desmond McConaghy on her retirement from 
the choir of Knox Church, New Westminster, 

B.C., after 62 years of continuous service. 


Hf 
~ 


ELSIE CURRY, the first woman to be ordained an elder at St. John’s 
Church, Bradford, Ont., was presented with a floral gift from the 
session and congregation upon her retirement after 22 years, several 
as clerk of session. Making the presentation to Elsie (right) was the 
current clerk, Christine Simpson. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
Bethel Church, Sydney, 
N.S., celebrated the 75th an- 
niversary of the current church 
building last year. Celebrations 
began with a catered buffet, 
leading into three nights of 
services at which clergy from 
the Cape Breton area preached, 
including anniversary Sunday 
speaker Rev. Ritchie Robinson. 
A music evening featured local 
choirs and the Sydney Mines 
Legion Band. lylah Fraser, who 
was present at the first service 
held in Bethel (then known as 
Brookland Street Church) in 
1926, cut the anniversary cake. 


A\ A FAREWELL LUNCHEON was 
\ held for Rev. Ted Siverns and 
his wife, Betty, by the congregation 
of First Church, New Westminster, 
B.C., in honour of his retirement. 
Special gifts were presented by 
the congregation and the Sunday 
school. 
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MEMBERS OF THE congregation of Petersfield Vs 
United Reformed Church in England bid farewell 

to Rev. Howard Sullivan and family of Knox Church, 
Burlington, Ont., after the completion of a successful 
pulpit exchange with Rev. Peter Norris and his family. 


HIS CONNECTION, a youth choral group 
from First Church, Collingwood, Ont., led by 
Tom DenBok and Kathy Halliday, is shown 
W777 singing the national anthem at a 
Collingwood Blues hockey game. 


: IN RESPONSE TO the tragedy of September 11, 2001, the children 
m and youth of St. John’s Church, Port Stanley, Ont., along with their 
teachers and a few helpers, conducted the service on Dec. 22 to 
express their desire for world peace. Dressed in traditional cos- 
tumes from different countries, the children used readings, visual 
aids, prayer and song to convey a Global Christmas and 
their hope for peace and goodwill everywhere. 


4 MEMBERS OF THE congregation of North Caradoc-St. Andrew’s 
Church, Strathroy, Ont., gather on the steps of the church's new 
addition following its opening last year. The addition includes an 
office, three classrooms, washrooms and a kitchen. An elevator was 
also installed. The celebrations began with a potluck dinner and 
talent show on Saturday, Nov. 17.On Sunday, the ribbon cutting 
took place during the morning service, which also included music 
by the congregation's praise band Chrysalis. An open house was 
held on Sunday afternoon and the dedication service on Sunday 
evening. 


ETHEL MACKENZIE was honoured by the Atlantic Mission Society at 
Bethel Church, Scotsburn, N.S., for the many valuable contributions she 
has made as a 62-year member of the group. The society, one of four within 
Bethel, has changed its name from the Burning Bush Hardwood Hill AMS to 
the Ethel MacKenzie Hardwood Hill AMS. Ethel was also presented with a 
framed certificate and a bouquet of flowers by president Helen Robinson. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON HISTORY recently spon- 
sored a trip for history co-ordinators from 
the Presbytery of Hamilton to visit the new 
National Presbyterian Museum and church offices 
in Toronto. In the right foreground is Presbyterian 
archivist emeritus T. Melville Bailey. 


1 A NATIVITY WALL-HANGING 
was dedicated at St. David and 
St. Martin Church, Ottawa. The 
women of the Morning Break 
group reproduced the artwork 
from an original by the late John 
Ball, an Ottawa artist and member 
of the congregation for many years. 
Pictured are members of the Ball 
family: (L to R) Toby Hains, Brandon 
Hains-Taillon, Lauren Kinsella, 
Veronica Hains-Taillon, Evelyn Ball 
and Nancy Pinck. 


ELVA ENGLISH was 
honoured by the 
congregation of St. John’s 
Church, Kingston, Ont.,on 
her retirement after 19 
years as clerk of session. 
Congratulating Elva, who was presented with 
a duplicate of a framed certificate to be hung 
in the church hall, is Rev. Mark Ward. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Victoria Church, Birch Grove, N.S., 
held an 80th birthday party for three of its members. The 
birthday celebrants — treasurer Kenneth MacRury, Florence 
MacPherson (centre) and elder Annie MacAulay — are 
joined at their table by Rev. Angus MacKinnon (left) 
and Rev. Ritchie Robinson. 
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A. AS PART OF THE 76th anniversary 

fi) celebrations of First Church, Stellarton, 
N.S.,a new Classic organ was dedicated. The 
money for the organ was raised in less than 
five months through various projects and the 
generosity of church members. Pictured are: 
(L to R) Rev. Charles McPherson, minister of 
First Church; Bill Akkerman of the organ 
committee; Rev. J. Bruce Robertson, 
anniversary preacher; and Marie Vint, 
organist. 
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Beyond the Worship Wars: Building 
Vital and Faithful Worship by 
Thomas G. Long (Alban Institute, 
2001). Reviewed by Peter Bush. 


The central activity of the church is wor- 
ship. The church has no greater calling 
than to worship the Triune God: God the 
Father who revealed himself to humanity 
in Jesus Christ and to whom the Holy 
Spirit bears witness. But if this is our 
highest calling and central task, why is 
worship so divisive. Partly because it is 
so important, and things that really mat- 
ter create friction. Partly because we 
have mixed the essence of worship with 
matters of taste and personal preference. 

In this astute and clearly written book, 
Thomas Long seeks to move the worship 
discussion beyond battles about personal 
taste to explore the characteristics that 
make worship vital and faithful. He high- 
lights nine characteristics that any con- 
gregation can begin to work toward while 
exploring the possibility of worship re- 
newal in its own context. He offers wise 
advice about how to lead change. 

The author begins at the right place: 
with mystery. All worship must give room 
for mystery. He calls for a recovery of the 
arts in worship — understanding the ser- 
vice as a drama and finding ways to bring 
the visual arts into the life of the worship- 
ping community. Long is clear that wor- 
ship is not simply about God and us; vital 
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worship must call us out in mission. In 
fact, worship must also be mission. 

For all his openness to what is hap- 
pening in contemporary worship, Long is 
still a traditionalist. I did not find his 
comments about music helpful, and his 
critique of contemporary Christian wor- 
ship music seems unfair. I agree empty 
lyrics, which produce only emotion, are 
not helpful in building vital worship; but 
such songs are also found outside the 
contemporary Christian music scene. 
Some hymns of earlier times are equally 
empty and sentimental. 

This is a valuable book for worship 
planning teams, worship committees and 
clergy groups to work through and dis- 
cuss. The discussion will lead to a deeper 
understanding of worship that will spill 
over into the worship life of congrega- 
tions. Enlivened worship will renew and 
transform the church. 


Peter Bush is the minister of Knox Church, 
Mitchell, Ont. 


Where on Earth Are We Going? by 
Maurice Strong (Knopf, 2000, $34.95). 
Reviewed by Bert Vancook. 


This book reflects Maurice Strong’s life. 
He has held a remarkable number of im- 
portant posts in business, government 
and public service. He has juggled more 
directorships, organized more public pol- 
icy gatherings, and convened more world 
conferences than anyone else would 
think possible. Because of the personal 
networking he has made part of each job, 
Maurice Strong really does seem to 
know everyone who is anyone on the 
world stage. Quite a life for a person 
born in Oak Lake, Manitoba. 

Where on Earth Are We Going? is as 
formidable as Strong’s résumé. The open- 
ing couple of chapters are apocalyptic, 
full of urgency about the state of our envi- 
ronment. Then comes some biographical 
material about Strong himself, followed 
by his reflections on the organizations 
with which he has been connected. In- 
cluded here are the names of what would 


seem to be most of the newsmakers of the 
last half of the 20th century, plus an alpha- 
bet soup of acronyms. Then comes his ex- 
periences with the United Nations. 
Finally, you can read Strong’s prescrip- 
tions for reforming Ontario Hydro, the 
United Nations and many of the agencies 
with which the UN works. 

While his accomplishments are re- 
markable and his suggestions for change 
are obviously based on wide experience, 
there are a couple of caveats. First, de- 
spite Strong’s commitment to interna- 
tional consultation, policy and regulation, 
the United Nations has not been the main 
topic of conversation in any coffee shop 
I’ve been in recently. He is fighting an 
uphill though worthwhile battle without 
much populist support. It might have 
been wiser to take an advocacy role on 
behalf of the UN, using his skills as a 
salesman to persuade people of its impor- 
tance and potential. Secondly, even in the 
short time since he wrote the book, there 
have been changes in international policy 
and relations, making some of the details 
of his proposals redundant (e.g., green- 
house gas emissions “‘offsets’’). 

Strong has had an admirable public 
life. Even though there is a lot of “I... I 
... |...” in the book, there is a surpris- 
ing lack of ego about his achievements 
and his opinions. I only wish he had fo- 
cused a little more on a particular audi- 
ence, whether those who actually work 
on international consultations or the 
United Nations, or those who gather 
to complain about the weather and the 
price of gasoline. Given a target group, 
Strong’s approach and the book itself 
could have been tightened up. 

Where on Earth Are We Going? is still 
worth reading for the warnings Strong 
gives about the environment, for his sup- 
port of and insight into the United Na- 
tions organization and for his lifelong 
struggle to integrate business, public ser- 
vice and spirituality in the private and 
public spheres. 


Bert Vancook is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Thunder Bay, Ont. 
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Music 


Job: A Musical Drama by Harold 
Wevers (CD privately produced). _ 


Job: A Musical Drama is a composition 
by Harold Wevers, composer and first 
bassoonist with the Lakehead Symphony 
Orchestra of Thunder Bay, Ontario. It is 
performed by the senior choir and 
soloists of Rosedale Church, Toronto, 
under the direction of Mary Legge. The 
work is a father-son collaboration. The 
libretto was written by the father, Prof. 
John Wm. Wevers, senior elder of 
Rosedale Church. He also introduces the 
drama by a digest of four successive 
studies on Job, presented on succeeding 
Sundays, with the premiére performance 
of Job substituting for the sermon on the 
fifth Sunday. 

Job is a combination of choruses and 
solos divided into six parts. These have 
been placed in the context of the modern 
believer’s faith by using biblical psalms 
as responses to the Joban problem 
throughout. The six parts: I. A prayer of 
bitter complaint (Psalm 88), I. Job’s 
curses (Chapter 3) with Psalm 130, III. 
Railings of defiance (Chapter 9) with 
Psalm 22, IV. Job’s oath of innocence 
(Chapter 31) with Psalm 26, V. The 
LorD replies (Chapters 38-41) with 
Psalm 8, and VI. Acquiescence and tran- 
quillity (Job 39:3-5, 42:1-6) with parts of 
the ancient Latin Je Deum. The introduc- 
tion consists of four parts: The human 
situation, Job’s response to his situation, 
The Lorb’s response, and Acquiescence 
and tranquillity. 

The CD has been created to help 
pastors and students understand this 
profound and mysterious book and to 
respond to it in faith. For further in- 
formation, contact: hwevers @tbaytel.net 
or Harold Wevers, 122 Peter St., Thunder 
Bay, Ont. P7A 5HS. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congre- 
gation. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, 
e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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DEATHS 

FARMERY, REV. MARY, 1915-2002, passed away 
June 28, 2002, in Riverview, N.B. Lifelong fol- 
lower of God, a published writer, accom- 
plished organist and pianist. 

KENNEDY, REV. HAMISH, of Ottawa, passed 
away peacefully on Saturday, June 29, 2002. 
He was the husband for 52 years of the late 
Elizabeth M. Galloway and of Audrey Cavell. 

Hamish Kennedy was born in Scotland 
where he entered the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland. He held pastorates at Rosebank, 
Nairn, and at North Kelvinside, Glasgow, be- 
fore moving to Canada to become minister 
of Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Church in 
Montreal. He was called later to St. Giles 
Church, Ottawa, from where he retired Feb- 
ruary 8, 1986. He was later named minister 
emeritus of the St. Giles congregation. In his 
retirement years, he served as interim mod- 
erator for the former Cushman Presbyterian 
Church in Hull, Quebec. 

Rev. Hamish Kennedy is survived by his 
wife, Audrey; children, Margaret, Kathleen, 
James and John; 13 grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. 

A service in celebration of his life was 
held within St. Giles Presbyterian Church, 
Ottawa, on July 3, led by Rev. Charlene 
Wilson, assisted by Dr. lan Gray, moderator 
of the Ottawa presbytery. 

ROONEY, REV. KENNETH JOHN, 80, died May 
27,2002, in Durham, Ont. 

Kenneth Rooney was born in Sarnia, 
Ont., November 26, 1921. Educated in Sar- 
nia, he was employed by Imperial Oil Ltd. 
for 16 years. He was baptized at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Sarnia, where he became an 
elder at age 26. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, he enrolled at Knox 
College, Toronto, graduating in 1957. 

Ken ministered at the following churches: 
Holstein and Fairbairn, Ont.; Vernon, B.C.; 
Stirling and West Huntingdon, Ont.; 
Woodville, Cannington and South Elgin, Ont.; 
Ripley and Ashfield, Ont.; and Cookstown, 
Baxter and lvy, Ont. He retired in 1987 and 
then supplied at Knox, Conn, Ont., 1989-1998. 

Mourning his passing are Harriette, his 
wife of 50 years; two sons, Robert, Richard 
and his wife, Laura; daughter Lois and her 
husband, Rev. John Giurin; and four grand- 
children. A service of celebration of Kenneth 
John Rooney's life was held May 30, 2002, in 
Durham Presbyterian Church. 


ARMSTRONG, CALVIN “CAP,” suddenly in 
Sarnia, Ont., on July 11. Cap was an elder at 
St. Andrew's Church, Mooretown, for 23 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Lois, and children, 
John, Judy and Joan, and their families. 

BUNT, JOHN LESLIE, 72, faithful member, Lake- 
view Presbyterian Church, Thunder Bay, Ont., 
serving as an elder for over 30 years, and as 
chair of the board of managers, May 24, 2002. 

CAMPBELL, MARIA “BETTY,” 86, a faithful char- 
ter member of Bethel Presbyterian Church, 
Riverview, N.B., May 20, 2002. 

CHISHOLM, ADELINE, faithful supporter of 
Springville, N.S., and St. Andrew's, Ottawa, 
churches. Died at 103, July 11, 2002. 

GRAHAM, ELEANOR “NELLIE,” 91, lifelong 
member and organist, Zion Presbyterian 
Church, West Branch, N.B., died July 2, 2002. 

MAGEE, C. ROSS, passed away suddenly on 
June 20, 2002, in his 77th year. Ross was a 
longtime elder at St. Giles, St. Catharines, Ont., 
where he served as clerk of session for over 
25 years. He served on many committees and 
was a representative elder to the Presbytery 
of Niagara. Ross will always be remembered 
for his faithful and dedicated service. 

MacARTHUR, KENNETH, age 80, a member and 
retired elder of Victoria West Presbyterian 
Church, Victoria West, P.E.I., died May 13, 2002. 

MINTY, EDWIN “CLIVE,” (RR 2, Elmvale, Ont.), in 
his 76th year, at Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Barrie, Ont., May 15, 2002. Longtime elder, 
Knox, Flos. Beloved husband of Evelyn M. 
Martin and dear father of six children. 
Lovingly remembered by 14 grandchildren 
and one great-grandchild. Friends called at 
the Lynn-Stone Funeral Home with funeral 
service at Knox, Flos, Crossland. Interment 
Elmvale Cemetery. Memorial donations 
to the Knox-Flos Church or the Canadian 
Cancer Society would be appreciated. 

ROGERS, DONALD, 46, elder 13 years, choir 
member, Mansfield Church, Mansfield, Ont. 
Passed away suddenly May 6, 2002. 

RONSON, GRACE MARGARET, 93, a longtime 
member of First Presbyterian Church and 
Group 3 of the Ladies Aid Society, Chatham, 
Ont. 

SMYTH, WM. J. BERTRAND “BERT,” 88, elder, 
longtime faithful member, Knox Church, 
Sudbury, Ont., May 27, 2002. 

WALKER, PHEOBE, 99, lifelong member, faith- 
ful organist, choir member, Sunday school 
teacher, Mansfield Church, Mansfield, Ont., 
June 14,2002. 


ORDINATIONS 
Garrison, Rev. Penny, St. Giles, Cambridge, 
Ont., June 9, 2002. 
Henderson, Rev. Michael W. A., Bethel Church, 
Scotsburn, N.S., June 11,2002. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

Botha, Rev. Dr. Aubrey, Central Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., May 23, 2002. 

Brennan, Rev. Jay, Old St. Andrew’s, Colborne; 
St.Andrew’s, Brighton, Ont., June 9, 2002. 

Garrison, Rev. Penny, St. Giles, Cambridge, 
Ont., June 9, 2002. 

Hein, Rev. Richard J., St. Andrew's, Campbell- 
ford, and St. Andrew’s, Burnbrae, Ont., 
Aug. 4, 2002. 

May, Rev. Darren, Dunbar and Knox, Morris- 
burg charge, Ont., May 12, 2002. 

Reeve, Rev. Ferne, Trinity Church, York Mills, 
Toronto, Sept. 30, 2001. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River, N.B., pastoral charge. Rev. Ralph 
MacKenzie, 106 Notre Dame, Atholville, N.B. 
E3N323. 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, N.B. (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Dale Gray, 506-652- 
4662, Fax 506-652-3988; 180 Brunswick St., 
St. George, N.B. E5C 382; 506-755-3851. 

Hanwell (Fredericton), N.B., St. James. Rev. 
Bonnie Wynn, 2410 Rt. 3, Harvey, N.B. E6K 1P4. 

Pictou, N.S., St. Andrew's. Rev. Dr. D. W. 
MacKay, 226 Oak St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 4H2; 902-755-3199; dwmackay.atspcc@ 
ns.sympatico.ca. 

Richmond Bay, P.E.I., pastoral charge 
(maternity leave beginning January 2003). 
Mrs. Verna Barlow, Box 47, Tyne Valley, P.E.I. 
COB 2C0; 902-831-2574. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David’s. Rev. lan S. Wishart, 
98 Elizabeth Ave., St. John’s, Nfld. A1A 1R8. 
West River pastoral charge, N.S. (Durham, 
Salem and Saltsprings). Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Box 1078, Westville, NS BOK 2A0; 902-396- 

3233; gacooper@auracom.com. 

Woodstock, N.B., St. Paul’s. Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, 23 Welsford Station Rd., Welsford, 
N.B.E5K 1A5; 506-486-1084. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, Ont., St. John’s. Rev. Geoff Howard, 
Box 440, Iroquois, Ont. KOE 1K0; gl.howard@ 
sympatico.ca; 613-652-6215. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, graduations, baptisms and the 
reception of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is $1 per word or $50 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to the congregation: $10 for the basic notice 
and $1 per word for additional information. (There will be no charge for vacancies to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
Contact the Record office regarding all items for the Transitions column. 
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St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian 


Church 
OLDS, ALBERTA 


Excellent rural location 
with a large 
community college. 
Located 80 km 
north of Calgary. 


ister 


MINnis 


Searching for a full- 


time minister to help a 
small but active church 
reach its full potential. 


Assistance from 
Canada Ministries. 


Please contact: 
Interim Moderator 
Rev. Bob Wilson 
Tel. 403-887-2416 
Fax 403-887-5289 
memorialsl@rttinc.com 


Announcing 


Emo F. J. Van Halsema Fellowship: 


H. Henry Meeter Center 
for Calvin Studies at 
Calvin College and 
Calvin Theological Seminary 
is offering a research fellowship to 
pastors from Reformed tradition. 
Four-week fellowship includes a stipend. 
Deadline: Jan. 1, 2003. 
For info, call 616-957-7081 
meeter@calvin.edu. 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Ontario’s magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


St. Andrew’s, Beamsville, 
and Smithville 
Presbyterian Churches 


seek a 
Minister 


We are located in scenic Niagara 
in growing communities. We are 
two happy, loving congregations 
who have always been supportive 
of our ministers. Join us in our 
quest to glorify God and to 
grow in faith and strength. 


Contact: 
The Rev. Donna J. Riseborough 
Interim Moderator 
202-2 Ferndale, 
St. Catharines, ON L2P 3X8 
Telephone: 905-984-4084 
e-mail: driseborough@sympatico.ca 


The Canadian Churches’ Forum 
for Global Ministries 


has a position available for the 


CO-ORDINATOR 


RESPONSIBILITIES INCLUDE: Oversight of the 
Forum's ecumenical missiological, cross- 
cultural and educational work through 
facilitation of program events, theological 
reflection and analysis; program support 
to the Canadian Theological Students’ 
Conference; supervision of one administra- 
tive staff and contract and voluntary staff. 


The successful candidate will have 
demonstrated theological competence in 
missiology, and experience and sensitivity 
to cross-cultural settings. This position will 
be of interest to those with the ability to 
establish and maintain effective working 
relations with a wide range of constituen- 
cies in a diverse community. 


START DATE: JANUARY 1, 2003 


Please apply before September 30th, 2002, to: 
Chair, Selection Committee 
Canadian Churches’ Forum 
For Global Ministries 
230 St. Clair Avenue West, 
Toronto,ON M4V 1R5 


ie 


continued 


Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Milton A. Fraser, 
80 Daniel St. N, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2K8; 
613-623-5531; standrew@bellnet.ca. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges. Rev. Don Neil, 4442 
King Edward Ave., Montreal, Que. H4B 2H5. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s (half- 
time). Rev. Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 5545 
Snowdon Ave., Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, Que. HOR 1W2. 

Ottawa, Calvin Hungarian (services con- 
ducted in Hungarian). Rev. Arthur Pattison, 
75 Downsview Cres., Ottawa, Ont. K2G 0A4; 
mborocz@sympatico.ca. 

Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. 
Ruth Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, Ont. 
KOJ 1P0; syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, Que., St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Ross Davidson, 702 Rue Lafontaine, 
Thetford Mines, Que. G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; 
jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Angus, Zion. Rev. Carol Smith, PO Box 
354, Cookstown, Ont. LOL 1L0; bicpc@ 
bconnex.net. 

Barrie, Westminster. Rev. H. Douglas Crocker, 
32 Golden Meadow Rd., Barrie, Ont. L4N 7E6; 
705-721-0134; dacrocker@sympatico.ca. 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Stephen Thompson, 
Box 443, Madoc, Ont. KOK 2K0; steptom@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6; 
416-978-4509. 

Etobicoke (Toronto), Albion Gardens (half- 
time minister). Rev. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9P 3C5. 

Georgetown, Knox; Limehouse. Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. McQuaig, 293 Queen St. S, 
Mississauga, Ont.L5M 1L9. 

Guelph, St. Andrew’s (two ministers). Rev. 
Angus Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, 
Cambridge, Ont. N1S 2L1; ajmacbagpipe@ 
yahoo.com. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s. Rev. lvan Dambrowitz, 
Box 849, New Liskeard, Ont. POJ 1P0; 
705-679-2158; ivandcec@ntl.sympatico.ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and be 
thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 67 Churchill 
Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9; 519-853-0646; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

Mississauga, White Oak. Rev. Shawn Croll, 373 
Wilson Dr., Milton, Ont. LOT 3E9; 905-875- 
2804; scroll@interhop.net. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew's. Rev. Linda Martin, 
PO Box 737, Englehart, Ont. POJ 1HO; 
705-544-3515. 
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Norval, Norval Church; Union Church. Rev. 
Wes Denyer, 44 Church St. E, Brampton, 
Ont. L6V 1G3; 905-451-1723; wesdenyer@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Oakville, Trafalgar. Rev. Sandy Fryfogel, 3065 
Cawthra Rd., Mississauga, Ont. LSA 2X4; 
fryfogel@sympatico.ca. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, Ont. 
K9J 3T6; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Port McNicoll, Bonar; Victoria Harbour, St. 
Paul's. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 821, Coldwater, 
Ont. LOK 1E0; edhoekstra@encode.com. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul's; Victoria. Rev. Jim 
Gordon, 134 Brock St., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
P6A 3B5; 705-254-2920; westminster@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David’s. Rev. Ralph Fluit, 
70 Old Kingston Rd., West Hill, Ont. M1E 355; 
416-283-3703; fax 416-283-7719. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, Ont. 
L7B 152; 905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew's; West Huntingdon, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Alan Barr, 520 Bridge St. E, 
Belleville, Ont. K8N 1R6; Tel/Fax 613-962-8771. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Church (associate min- 
ister). Rev. Bob Smith, 271 Centre St., Thorn- 
hill, Ont.L4J 1G5; rh.smith@rogers.com. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 652 
Coldstream Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6B 2L4; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, Ont. M2) 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church (part-time 
ministry). Rev. Gloria Langlois, c/o Brian 
Luscombe, Box 241, Ailsa Craig, Ont. 
NOM 1A0;lusctw@isp.ca. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
Ont. NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Beamsville, St. Andrew’s; Smithville. Rev. Donna 
J. Riseborough, 202-2 Ferndale Ave., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2P 3X8; driseborough@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Dundalk; Swinton Park. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, 
Box 280, Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1GO0; 
bill. vanderstelt@sympatico.ca. 

Dunnville, Knox. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 
162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, Ont. L3C 6L2; 
jngoldsmith@sympatico.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew's. Rev. John Crowdis, 
174-700 Osgoode Dr., London, Ont. N6E 2H1; 
jcrowdis@uwo.ca. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, Ont. 
NOK 1MO. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Duncan Colquhoun, Box 
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292, Rodney, Ont. NOL 2C0; duncanac@ 
execulink.com. 

Point Edward, Point Edward Church. Rev. C. 
Joyce Hodgson, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, 
Ont. N7T 5R1; revjoyce@xcelco.on.ca. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Jeremy 
Sanderson, PO Box 1632, Walkerton, Ont. 
NOG 2V0. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont. NOP 2C0; 
519-674-3487. 

Wallaceburg, Knox. The Search Committee, 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 251 Duncan St., 
Wallaceburg, Ont. N8A 5G5; office 519-627- 
4367 or 519-627-0842: fax 519-627-9480; 
knox@kent.net. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1H0; 
fax 204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew's. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, Ont. 
P7A 1K1;jandls@sympatico.com. 

Selkirk, Man., Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 
Parkview Pl., St. Andrews, Man. R1A 3B7; 
204-334-6177. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Lakeview. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, 635 Grey St., Thunder Bay, Ont. 
P7E 2E4; markmac@lakehead.net. 

Winnipeg, First. Rev. lan Shaw, 197 Browning 
Blvd., Winnipeg, Man. R3K OL1; il3shaw@ 
escape.ca. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, Sask. S4R 7E7; 306- 
543-9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Frank Breisch, 2170 Albert St., Regina, 
Sask. S4T 2P9; revfirstpres@sk.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Grace (associate minister). Rev. Peter 
Coutts, 703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. 
T2V 2W4; 403-255-0001; pcoutts@ 
st-andrews.calgary.ab.ca. 

Calgary, Trinity. Rev. Karl English, 11228 
Wilson Rd. SE, Calgary, Alta. T2J 2E2; 
403-278-8577; english.bk@shaw.ca. 

Calgary, Westminster. Rev. Marion Barclay, 
703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2V 2W4; 
403-255-0001; mbarclay@st-andrews. 
calgary.ab.ca. 

Dawson Creek, B.C., St. James. Rev. George S. 
Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande Prairie, 
Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; geomal@ 
telusplanet.net. 

Edmonton, First. Rev. Joe Riddell, 6 Bernard 
Dr., St. Albert, Alta. T8N OB4. 


Fort St. John, B.C., Fort St. John Church. Rev. 
George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande 
Prairie, Alta. T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; 
geomal@telusplanet.net. 

North Peace Territorial Ministry. Rev. Shirley 
Cochrane, PO Box 37,Wanham, Alta. TOH 3P0; 
780-694-2185; scochran@telusplanet.net. 

Wainwright, Alta., St. Andrew's; Chauvin, 
Westminster. Rev. D. Allan Young, #408, 
2203-118 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6J 5K1; 
780-436-0029; retrevay@telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Armstrong, St. Andrew's. Rev. Douglas 
Swanson, 1981-9th Ave. NE, Salmon Arm, 
B.C.V1E 2L2; armstrong_ka010@telus.net. 

Creston, St. Stephen's. Rev. Doug Maxwell, 
117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, B.C. V1A 1X8; 
standrews@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Edward Millin, 
7605 Cactus Dr., Vernon, B.C. V1B 2A6; 
knoxpcc@junction.net or edmillin@shaw.ca. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton. Rev. Jim Smith, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, B.C. V6E 1X2; 
revjim@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, 
B.C. V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Chinese (associate minister for 
English-language service). Rev. C. C. Wang, 
65 East 38th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5W 1G8. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, B.C. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, Sask. 


Solutions to called to wonder puzzles 
on page 50 
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Word search hidden message: 
Mark says Jesus called his twelve disciples 
the Apostles. (Mark 3:13-14) 


Word scramble: 
LOVE, MERCY, SHARING, FORGIVENESS, 
LOVE YOUR NEIGHBOUR 


Written by Erin Walton, 
( | re | - youth minister, First Church, Edmonton 


Word search 
Find the names of the disciples in the grid 
Names can go horizontally, vertically and diagonally in — 
all directions and can overlap.When you are finished, the — 
unused letters in the grid will spell out a hidden message. _ 
Pick out the letters from left to right, top line to bottom line. © 


Itis time for stu 
Learning can be fun. 
Jesus was'a teacl 
called disciples 


MoS UE AD D A 9 
oo S A R KS J W A YY 3 
Use the word : 
then chect J | F oS, UU JE. SS Ge Ae 
ae Ll’ Ll M DoE Do Re He) oe 
SoS A Oo T. WooDi Ee (LA 
P S EVN S NE. Daye 
FE | SoM EC Ae) 4p 
TL EM A S71  H 95 
What EA AP 0 50 2 Noe 
: R oJ S$ WE HT TA 
did Jesus Tt be 8 pt Lo a 
teach about? ANDREW JOHN PHILIP 
| BARTHOLOMEW ——- JUDAS SIMON : 
Unscramble the following words to find out. . JAMES MATTHEW THADDAEUS _ 
oS JAMES PETER THOMAS 
VEOL 
CREMY Message: 
RINGSHA 
SSOGIRFNEVE 
OLVE RUOY OURBHIENG ok / i Le See page 49 for the solutions 
| Visit Called to Wonder online at 
www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html 
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Thanks again, 


*m Mary and my 

partner is Martha. 

No, this is not some 

New Age relation- 
ship. It’s just that I (male) 
and my wife, June, empathize 
with the story in Luke’s Gospel 
about those two sisters. Mary was 
the one with the religious bent and a 
certain resulting prominence; Martha 
was the one doing all the work in the 
kitchen, a kind of behind-the-scenes 
second fiddle. 

I do elder stuff and get the profile. 
June does church dinners and bakes for 
after-church gatherings — usually 
anonymously like the other Marthas in 
our church. 

Things came to a head for me one day 
when I produced the church newsletter, 
something I do several times a year, al- 
ways to generous plaudits. I realized the 
baking June had done for our after- 
church reception on Sunday had taken 
her as many hours as my efforts at the 
word processor. Friends quietly thanked 
her for her efforts; but, somehow, it 
didn’t seem like equal treatment. 

The thought of writing about this 
inequity has been brewing within me for 
many months. In fact, it goes back a 
couple of years to some criticism I re- 
ceived. But I’m getting ahead of my story. 

One of the things our church does 
really well is the after-church gathering. 
We have a lovely, separated space at the 
back of the sanctuary through which all 
must exit. The minister is at the centre 
door to this gathering space after the 
service. He offers a handshake of wel- 
come rather than the handshake of an 
expedited goodbye I get at the doors of 
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most churches I have 
visited. The result is that 
almost everyone stays, mingles and 
visits. It has built many friendships and a 
remarkable feeling of church family. 
An indispensable catalyst is the coffee, 
tea, juice and the accompanying tasty 
baking. 

One Sunday, early in this millennium, 
I took my turn at the lectern to make the 
week’s announcements. I used the oppor- 
tunity to invite any who would like to 
help with the baking for the after-church 
gatherings to volunteer. My remarks did 
not go without comment. 

“You shouldn’t ask people for things 
like that — maybe they can’t bake.” 

“These well-fed folk don’t need that 
food anyway. Let’s do away with it.” 


‘... there are varieties of gifts, but the same 


: Tom Denton 


Spirit; and there are varieties of services, but 


It reminded 

me of those who 

receive a gift and 

respond unthink- 

ingly, “You shouldn't 

have.” It’s like giving 

the gift back. If people 

didn’t want to give a gift, 

they wouldn’t do so. A simple, 

gracious “Thank you” would do. 

It also reminded me of a sermon, 

then fresh in my mind, about what 

Paul wrote to the Ephesians — the part 

about each of us receiving special gifts. 

Or to the Romans, about using our differ- 

ent gifts in accordance with the grace 

God has given us. Or to the Corinthians, 

about the different ways of serving and 

the different abilities to perform service. 

Paul had a lot to say about this, and he 
noted we all serve the same Lord. 

The gift of cooking and baking is an- 
other talent to be celebrated thankfully, 
like many other quiet offerings to the 
Lord. So, to all the Marthas in churches 
everywhere who serve quietly and with- 
out much celebrity: yes, you should 
have. And thank you very much. [a 


Tom Denton is an elder in First Church, 
Winnipeg. 
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Millennium quilts * Homeless housing development «+ Residential schools 


gies 


as a couple 


At $15.95, There Is No Greater Value. 
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moving,” Rick Fee, 
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said, as he described 
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of doing good? 


What ts the price 


David Harris 


That is the question at the heart of our cover story this month 


torn by fighting among rebels, right-wing militias, 

government soldiers and drug lords. Through the ecu- 
menical agency Action by Churches Together, the Presbyterian 
Church has channelled money to many Colombians whose 
lives have been turned upside down by the fighting. 

But what happens if the father or son in a family helped by 
the church’s money is forced by rebels to fight against the gov- 
ernment and is branded a terrorist by his government? What 
happens if the Canadian government accepts that judgment? 

Under Ottawa’s anti-terrorism law, churches and other non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) can lose their charitable 
status if their money goes to support a terrorist group, whether 
directly or indirectly, knowingly or unknowingly. 

None of us wants our money to support terrorists. But as 
Marianne Meed Ward discovered in writing this story, some 
church and non-governmental agencies are worried this is a 
real possibility. 

We all expect accountability for our money, whether it be 
tax dollars or donations to the church. That is reasonable and 
right. But there is no way every dollar can be accounted for. 
And agencies that work on the ground in the world’s many 
troubled regions are often helping people oppressed by their 
own governments. There are situations where it is not easy to 
determine who is the terrorist. 

Nevertheless, the federal government’s concern — our con- 
cern — is that money not be used to support terrorists. On the 
other hand, NGOs and churches must have the freedom and 
trust to be able to go into difficult situations and help the civil- 
ian victims as best they can. 

If some money is inadvertently used for food or shelter or to 
provide health care for the occasional terrorist, that shouldn’t re- 
sult in the organization losing its charitable tax status in Canada. 
Church development organizations, such as Presbyterian World 
Service and Development, are already closely audited by both 
the church and the government. If some small amount of money 
goes astray, perhaps that is the price of doing good. 

Each November, we remember the sacrifice made by 
members of our families to preserve freedom and peace in the 
world. Yet even the Allies inadvertently killed civilians. That is 
considered one of the terrible prices of war. 

Surely then, if agencies providing food and shelter inadver- 
tently help the wrong side, it is a price worth paying to make 


At he little girl on the cover is from Colombia, a country 
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sure the neediest get help. That is a far less terrible price to pay 
for doing good than killing the innocent in war. And it would 
be grossly unfair to penalize the charitable agencies involved. 

Ultimately, the solution to this problem lies in our own 
hands: We are the ones who give our money to agencies to help 
those in need on our behalf; we are also the ones who elect 
governments. 

I began writing this editorial on the anniversary of Sept. 11, 
2001. For most of us, the tragic events of a year ago have 
changed our lives, though these are mostly inconveniences, such 
as longer times spent at airports because of increased security. 
And although we don’t want to be on a plane taken over by ter- 
rorists, the odds are vastly greater that we will be killed by a car 
while crossing the street than by flying on a hijacked plane. 

Other people were affected by last year’s events. They live 
in places far away from us. Many can barely scrape together 
enough food to keep themselves and their family alive. The 
danger to them in crossing the road is more likely to come from 
a rifle barrel than a vehicle. 

It is these poor, diseased villagers scraping a subsistence 
living off the land who are too often caught in the middle of 
terrorism, who have watched their last morsel of bread ripped 
from their children’s mouths — if they are not murdered. 

No one in Canada or the United States has comparable con- 
cerns. But for those who live in such dire conditions, Western 
charities provide what little hope they might have for a better 
life. The vast majority of these agencies are Christian: whether 
non-denominational, such as World Vision; ecumenical, such as 
the Canadian Foodgrains Bank; or denomination-specific, such 
as our own Presbyterian World Service and Development. 

Through these agencies, Canadians directly channel hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in aid, as well as triggering many 
millions more of their tax dollars in matching grants from the 
government. We deserve a reasonable accounting of how this 
money is being spent. But we shouldn’t be naive and suppose 
that hindsight won’t reveal mistakes have been made. That may 
be the occasional price of doing good — and we are too rich a 
country to quibble about it. 
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___letters | 


Presbyterian Record welcomes letters to 
the editor. Please include your name, 
home address and a daytime telephone 
number. We reserve the right to edit all 
letters for length and clarity. Letters 
should be less than 250 words. 


Generous encouragement 

Jean Park’s letter in the July/August 
Record moved me deeply. None of us 
undertakes ministry to receive warm 
words of encouragement. Yet, when they 
come, they are so welcome. Over the 
past months, the loyalty and love of our 
people for Jesus Christ and for the church 
continued to uplift me. We belong to a 
great, embracing family. 

This summer I reread the memoirs of 
the man who was pastor to my family 
while I was in high school. They kindled 
many thoughts, things I wish I had shared 
with him before he died. 

I resolve to be more forthcoming with 
words of encouragement. I hope we will 
all share such words with those around us. 

Joe Reed, 
Managua, Nicaragua 


Klempa responds to critics 
This is a response to criticisms of my 
article Presbyterians and War (April). 

Re: Phil Lee’s article (June) — I be- 
lieve the U.S. war on terrorism meets the 
requirements of just war. It was declared 
by the legitimate authority of the U.S. 
Senate and Congress and, in accordance 
with the UN Charter (embodying just 
war theory), it was sanctioned by the UN 
Security Council on Sept. 12, 2001. Its 
right intention was to defend and protect 
Americans and others, including Canadi- 
ans, from further terrorist attacks. The 
United States did not resort to war until 
after several attacks on U.S. embassies in 
Africa, on the USS Cole, an earlier Word 
Trade Center attack, etc., and after an un- 
successful attempt to have Osama bin 
Laden handed over. The principle of pro- 
portionality was observed. More than in 
any recent war, care was taken to avoid 
civilian deaths. The claim that thousands 
of children starved as a result of the war 
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is unsubstantiated. For the present, the 
war has been successful in putting a stop 
to terrorist bombings. 

Re: William Ingram’s letter (June) 
claiming U.S. forces killed more Afghan 
civilians than were killed on Sept. 11 — 
Exact figures are difficult to obtain. As- 
sociated Press estimates at least 600 
and no more than 1,500 Afghan civilian 


Christians must decry 
calls for vengeance. 

But Christians may defend 
themselves and seek to 
protect their freedoms 
from the threat of 
extremists. Defence not 
vengeance is my position 


deaths. It is a distortion to represent me 
as saying “Christians are allowed to 
exact violent vengeance upon our enem- 
ies.” I agree that vengeance belongs to 
God alone. In 1998, bin Laden called for 
Muslims to kill all Jews and Americans. 
In the vicinity of the Word Trade Center, 
someone wrote Kill All Muslims. Chris- 
tians must decry both calls for ven- 
geance. But Christians may defend them- 
selves and seek to protect their freedoms 
from the threat of extremists. Defence 
not vengeance is my position. Conse- 
quently, I do not support a pre-emptive 
war against Iraq. 

Re: Mark Ward’s charge (June) that I 
use a partisan definition of terrorism — 
The Geneva Conventions (1977 Supple- 
ment) state: “The civilian population ... 
shall not be the object of attack. Acts or 
threats of violence, the primary purpose 
of which is to spread terror among the 
civilian population, are prohibited.” 

Re: James Farris’s letter (July/August) 
on sources of Middle East hatred — His 
sketchy, selective historical account of 
the Palestinian-Israeli conflict leaves the 


impression that Israel is mainly to blame 
and the Palestinians are solely victims of 
and not also initiators and perpetrators 
of violence. Both sides have initiated 
violence. I agree, however, with his con- 
clusion: “The Christian West has an 
obligation to sponsor and protect both 
neighbour states in [the] land.” 

One final comment. Daniel Pipes, an 
authority on the Middle East, estimates 
that between 100 million and 150 million 
Muslims are sympathetic to al-Qaeda’s 
radical utopian vision. I may overes- 
timate the threat and ambitions for world 
dominance of Islamic extremists. My 
critics may underestimate them. I hope I 
am wrong and they are right. 

As Christians we must make peace 
our chief pursuit, but we must also be 
vigilant and ready to defend ourselves. In 
the eyes of Islamic extremists who perse- 
cute Christians in their lands, Christians 
inhabit Dar-al-Harb (the House of War) 
against which war is to be waged until 
all accept the Muslim faith or submit to 
Muslim rule. Fortunately, the vast major- 
ity of Muslims do not share this radical 
ideology. We must do all in our power to 
ensure that the majority view prevails. 

William Klempa, 
Wentworth, Que. 


Déja vu all over again 
Dick Ford’s report on one church’s look 
at homosexuality (July/August) indicated 
positive responses prevailed and only one 
person withdrew membership. But I note 
she left early, at the study stage. It was 
déja vu for readers who have been down 
this path in the United Church. No doubt 
there are many factors contributing to the 
decline besides that church’s official em- 
brace of homosexuality; but, despite the 
increase in population, that denomina- 
tion’s membership is down to what it 
was at Church Union more than 75 years 
ago. Hundreds of former United Church 
members who left over the homosexual- 
ity issues and found a home in the Pres- 
byterian Church will be watching. 
Harry McGee, 
London, Ont. 
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Thanksgiving is shallow 


Mark Lewis 


if it’s only for good fortune 


It must include a commitment to work for justice 


once knew a man who was deeply 

thankful to God for all he owned. He 

was the most thankful man I had 
ever met. He was thankful for his seven- 
bedroom mansion in an exclusive Tor- 
onto neighbourhood. He was thankful for 
his secondary homes in Muskoka and on 
Vancouver Island. He was thankful for 
his condominium in Florida and his villa 
in France. He was thankful for his seven 
Cadillacs and, to a lesser degree, for his 
three other vehicles. He was thankful for 
the success of his automotive dealership. 
And, lately, he was particularly thankful 
for the innovation of low-cost automotive 
leasing that allowed even poor people 
the privilege of driving a new car. It had 
been good for business. He lived in con- 
stant wonder at why God blessed some 
people so greatly and others so little. 

I once knew a child who was likewise 
thankful to God for all he had received. 
At a birthday party he attended with six 
of his friends, he was thankful when, by 
some fluke (or, perhaps, by some insider 
information), he found all seven choco- 
late bars hidden for a game. Afterward, 
he sat at the dining-room table with the 
seven chocolate bars in front of him and 
six hungry friends around him. He won- 
dered why God had so richly blessed 
him while depriving his friends. He even 
felt sorry for them as he made the deci- 
sion to eat only one of the bars immedi- 
ately and to take the rest home in his 
backpack. I will not attempt to describe 
the melee that ensued when the mother 
of the host suggested the bars might be 
shared among the guests. The lucky boy 
did not think her suggestion was fair. 

I once knew a prisoner who was also 
deeply thankful for all he had ever re- 
ceived. Until his arrest and conviction, he 
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Our response to the uneven distribution of wealth in the world should be to give 


generously out of our wealth until the imbalance is eliminated. 


had enjoyed an abundant life based on 
defrauding his clients. In all sincerity, he 
told me how thankful he was to God for 
providing him with his home and the 
necessities of life. It did not occur to him 
God could not be the source of blessings 
that had come by dishonesty or had 
caused suffering for others. He only 
knew he had been richly blessed and he 
was sincerely thankful. 

It is easy to see the flaws in the so- 
called thankfulness of all three people. In 
the first instance, the thankful man was 
an entirely honest and skilled business 
person. By worldly standards, he was 
entitled to everything. After all, he had 
earned his money the old-fashioned way. 
But by God’s standards, no person is en- 
titled to excess while others are suffer- 
ing. If we have become wealthy by our 
skill, wisdom and hard work, we must 
recognize these are gifts from God and 
the benefits should be shared with the 
world. It is not sufficient to scratch our 
heads, asking: “I wonder why I am so 
blessed and others are suffering so 
much? Oh, well, this must be God’s will. 


As long as I am thankful, I guess it is all 
right.” Thanksgiving is meaningless un- 
less it includes compassion for the needs 
of the world. 

We might forgive the child for think- 
ing he was entitled to all seven chocolate 
bars, but the child’s attitude is often re- 
flected in our society by people who 
should know better. Our response to the 
uneven distribution of wealth in the world 
should be to give generously out of our 
wealth until the imbalance is eliminated. 
The usual response to the imbalance of 
wealth is to shrug and say, “I am sorry for 
the poor, but I am truly thankful I am 
on the abundant side of the inequity.” 
Thanksgiving is meaningless unless it in- 
cludes a commitment to work for justice. 

The attitude of the criminal who was 
thankful to God for what he received by 
criminal means is appalling. It is obvious 
God cannot be the source of blessings 
that come by dishonest means. 

All three people claimed to be thank- 
ful, but it is clear their form of thanksgiv- 
ing was twisted. As we give thanks this 

(continued on page 46) 
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1elping terrorists? 


The government's new anti-terrorism bill requires charities to know exactly what 
their money is being used for, or they jeopardize their tax-free status 


by Marianne Meed Ward 


year after the federal anti- 

terrorism legislation was 

passed, churches, missions 

and humanitarian organiza- 
tions are still struggling to understand 
what it means for overseas work. The 
prognosis isn’t good: for many, Bill C-36 
represents a choice between obeying the 
law or doing justice and humanitarian 
work at home and abroad. 

“Our concern is that some charities 
will lose their charitable status because 
the definition of a ‘terrorist act’ is so 
broad you can be accused by association, 
whether knowingly or not,” says Roch 
Tassé, co-ordinator of the newly formed 
International Civil Liberties Monitoring 
Group, a coalition of about 20 labour, 
humanitarian and religious organizations. 
Spearheaded by the Canadian Council 
for International Co-operation (whose 
membership includes Presbyterian World 
Service and Development), the group 
plans to monitor the application of the 
bill and document any abuses. 

The bill defines terrorism as any act 
or omission, at home or abroad, that is 
committed “for a political, religious or 
ideological purpose.” Activities that try 
to compel a government, individual or 
organization to act in a particular way 
and use, among other methods, disrup- 
tion of services or property damage fall 
under the definition. Any group consid- 
ered to be engaged in or supporting ter- 
rorist activity, knowingly or not, will be 
put on a list of terrorist organizations and 
lose its charitable status. Additions to the 
list are made at the discretion of the 
solicitor general and the minister of na- 


tional revenue, without a normal court 
hearing, appeals process or public airing 
of evidence (for security reasons). 
Examples of activity that could be 
considered supporting terrorism include: 
¢ a relief organization dropping an aid 
package in a war zone that falls into 
the hands of a terrorist group 
a humanitarian organization running a 
hospital in an area of conflict and treat- 
ing, knowingly or not, a member of a 
terrorist group 
a local church that funds a project 
overseas carried out by a variety of 
partners, including one considered a 
terrorist group by that country 


Kairos, an ecumenical justice organiza- 
tion in Ottawa whose members include 
the Presbyterian Church. 

“Certainly churches have been in the 
practice of supporting human rights 
groups and groups in countries that have 
repressive governments that are unpopu- 
lar,’ says Mr. Howlett. “So the potential 
exists that long-standing church partners 
could end up on that list without any way 
for churches to say these are legitimate 
groups doing God’s work, working for 
justice.” 

The Presbyterian Church works mostly 
through indigenous partners in about 20 
countries overseas, many of which ex- 


‘The potential exists that long-standing church partners could end 
up on the list of terrorist groups without any way for churches to say 
these are legitimate groups doing God's work, working for justice.’ 


— Dennis Howlett 


team leader for the Canadian justice cluster of Kairos 


¢ Canadian donors who fund a human 
rights group in South America critical 
of a government that, in turn, labels 
the group a terrorist organization. 

“Our main concern is that any partner 
group that churches work with overseas 
could be named by anybody — the CIA, 
the local government — as a terrorist or- 
ganization and eventually end up on the 
list the Canadian government puts out of 
terrorist groups. And churches could be 
found to be guilty of breaking the law in 
terms of supporting a so-called terrorist 
organization,’ says Dennis Howlett, team 
leader for the Canadian justice cluster of 


perience civil conflict. That increases the 
church’s vulnerability under the bill, says 
Marjorie Ross, associate secretary for in- 
ternational ministries within the life and 
mission agency, and convenor of the ecu- 
menical Middle East working group. 

“If an organization you’re working for 
is working for human rights and democ- 
racy in their country, very often they are 
opposing their own government. So it’s 
easy for their government to label that 
organization as terrorist. Then all of a 
sudden both you and this organization 
are in trouble,” Ms. Ross says. “In fact, it 
is not a terrorist organization but, rather, 


Canadian churches supported food aid to Ethiopia in 2001.In some places, such aid could end up in the hands of terrorists. 
That could jeopardize the churches’ charitable status. 
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Tulkarem. The mayor and city council asked that the advocacy campaign to end the occupation of the Palestinian Territories be 
stepped up as the Israeli occupation is strangling the economy. 


one that is trying to get justice for people 
in their country.” 

Don Taylor, the church’s chief finan- 
cial officer and treasurer, met in Sep- 
tember with staff of the life and mission 
agency and Presbyterian World Service 
and Development to discuss these types 
of risks. “We’re not going to solve this in 
the next three months, or six months or a 
year. But we have to think about it and 
try to plan to protect ourselves as much 
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as possible,” he says. “As a church, we 
are working with the underdogs in other 
countries. We help people in need. That 
makes us somewhat vulnerable.” 

Many other charities are similarly 
struggling with how to comply with the 
law and still “continue doing what they 
are called to do,’ says Terry Carter, an 
Orangeville, Ont., lawyer who special- 
izes in charities law. He is particularly 
concerned about the bill’s “chill effect,” 


‘We're not going to solve this in the next 
three months, or six months or a year. 

But we have to think about it and try to plan 
to protect ourselves as much as possible. 

As a church, we are working with the 
underdogs in other countries. We help people 
in need. That makes us somewhat vulnerable.’ 


— Don Taylor, 
chief financial officer and treasurer 


and is making it the focus of a special 
session at the annual Church & the Law 
seminar in November. Among other 
things, Mr. Carter says the bill has the 
potential to make large-gift donors more 
careful about whom and what they fund 
and to make charities less willing to be 
involved in overseas activity that would 
expose them to terrorist activity by a 
third party. 

“In reality,’ Mr. Carter says, “is the 
government going to charge a local 
church with terrorism? The answer is, 
‘Not likely.’ But the fact that there is a 
potential hammer will have a restricting 
influence on what religious charities and 
church volunteers are prepared to do.” 

Kairos’s Dennis Howlett echoes those 
concerns. “There is the danger of devel- 
opment agencies becoming too quick to 
censor themselves and avoiding continu- 
ing to support groups that may be con- 
troversial,” he says. “We don’t want to 
end up supporting only drilling wells 
and building schools and avoiding com- 
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pletely supporting groups that campaign 
for human rights or address more of the 
root causes of poverty.” 

Terry Carter recommends that churches 
prepare a “due diligence checklist” to 
show they are screening staff, board 
members, volunteers and partner organ- 
izations for any terrorist links, and send 
the list to the Canada Customs and Rey- 
enue Agency as evidence the charity is 
taking steps to comply with the law. Mr. 
Carter also recommends that churches 
lobby hard for the bill to be scrapped. 
“There needs to be a rising up of the reli- 
gious community to say, “This is ridicu- 
lous. It’s much too extreme.’ We need 
legislation that will address legitimate 
concerns about terrorist activity but that 
lets charities do what they have been 
called to do.” 

Representatives for the Justice and 
Revenue departments could not be 
reached for comment at press time. How- 
ever, a newsletter on the Customs and 
Revenue Web site says the process for 
determining which groups might be ter- 
rorist is “as fair and open as possible” 
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An Afghan woman refuge 
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oking oil during distribution 


‘If an organization you're working for is 
working for human rights and democracy in 
their country, very often they are opposing 
their own government. So it’s easy for their 
government to label that organization as 
terrorist. Then all of a sudden both you and 
this organization are in trouble.’ 


a 
| 


— Marjorie Ross 


associate secretary, international ministries 


and is modelled on legislation already in 
force, which has been determined by the 
courts to “meet Charter standards of due 
process and fairness.” A backgrounder on 
the Ministry of Justice Web site states 
that the bill was amended in considera- 
tion of religious charities by adding an 
interpretive clause that states that expres- 
sion of political, religious or ideological 
beliefs alone is not a “terrorist activity.” 
Meanwhile, the Canadian Council of 
Christian Charities is alone in its view 
that there is little to be worried about, 


~ 


ey 
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of humanitarian aid at the Shamshatoo refugee camp. 


yet. “So much depends on regulations 
and how the bureaucrats will interpret 
and follow the regulations. We’d sooner 
not yell ‘Fire!’ till we actually see the 
smoke,’ said executive director Frank 
Luellau. “There are certain elements that 
are potential dangers but, at same time, 
we have some understanding and, 
maybe, sympathy with what the govern- 
ment is trying to control.” 


Marianne Meed Ward is a freelance writer 
living in Burlington, Ont. 
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Emotional 


issue 


Ontario is considering legislation that would limit the type of counselling ministers could offer 


by Marianne Meed Ward 


i. How are you feeling to- 
day?” With that simple ques- 
tion, clergy could find them- 
selves breaking Ontario law 
if the province passes new health ser- 
vices regulations. Changes to the Regu- 
lated Health Professions Act would limit 
the ability of clergy to offer “emotional 
counselling” to parishioners. 

“Tt’s ridiculous,” says Rev. Bill James- 
Abra, pastoral care co-ordinator for Strat- 
ford General Hospital. “The notion that 
pastors and chaplains can do their work 
without providing emotional counselling 
is just ludicrous.” 

Mr. James-Abra also chairs the Pro- 
fessional Practice Commission of the 
Canadian Association for Pastoral Prac- 
tice and Education, one of many orga- 
nizations that sent representatives to a 
Sept. 10 meeting in Toronto of various 
mental health practitioners affected by 
the proposals. 

Tom McFadden, executive director of 
the Ontario Association of Consultants, 
Counsellors, Psychometrists and Psy- 
chotherapists, and an organizer of the 
Sept. 10 meeting, doesn’t have a problem 
with the intent behind the proposed 
changes but said there are other options. 

“The ultimate goal is protection of the 
public. We want to be sure we’re doing 
everything we can to ensure our members 
are providing professional services,” said 
Mr. McFadden. Rather than restricting 
counselling to professions already regu- 
lated under the act, one option is to create 
a college of mental health practitioners 
that would set its own standards for con- 
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duct and licensing. Other options include 
the formation of a self-regulating council, 
creating comprehensive mental health 
legislation that would spell out what is 
allowed by clergy and others, and devel- 
oping consumer protection legislation 
with provincial ombudsmen that specif- 
ically relates to non-regulated professions. 

The law in question regulates who 
can provide more than 20 health services 


‘The notion that pastors 
and chaplains can do their 
work without providing 
emotional counselling 


is just ludicrous.’ 
— Bill James-Abra 


in Ontario, from medical doctors to 
speech therapists. People engaged in 
activities regulated by the act must be li- 
censed by the appropriate college before 
they can advertise and provide that ser- 
vice to the public. The goal of the act is 
to protect the public from harm caused 
by treatment from unqualified people. 
When the act was first drafted more 
than a decade ago, the government sought 
to prohibit all counselling not done by a 
member of a regulated profession. How- 
ever, clergy won two exemptions. The 
first is that their counselling would not 
contravene the act “if it is done in the 


course of ... treating a person by prayer 
or spiritual means in accordance with the 
tenets of the religion of the person giving 
the treatment.” The second exemption is 
that “communication made in the course 
of counselling about emotional, social, 
educational, or spiritual matters” does not 
contravene the act. But recommendations 
now before the minister of health and 
long-term care propose to drop the word 
emotional from that list. 

In the rest of Canada, only Quebec 
has a regulated body for mental health 
workers (]’Ordre des conseillers et con- 
seilléres d’ orientation et des psycho- 
éducateurs et psychoéducatrices du 
Québec), although British Columbia is in 
the process of establishing a professional 
association of counsellors and social 
workers. British Columbia is about a 
year ahead of Ontario in bringing to- 
gether various mental health practitioners 
to send a comprehensive proposal to the 
government for balancing the needs of 
the public and practitioners, says Doris 
Lavoie, executive director of the Can- 
adian Counselling Association in Ottawa. 
The CCA held a meeting in late Sep- 
tember with representatives of various 
mental health organizations to form a 
coalition to lobby the government over 
their concerns and provide suggestions 
for steps the government can take. 

In British Columbia, clergy aren’t 
limited by legislation in what they can 
offer, and that’s a good thing — up to a 
point, said Rev. Ian Gartshore, a Presby- 
terian minister and marriage and family 
therapist at Shore Counselling Services 
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in Nanaimo, B.C. “It’s very vital that 
people be able to confide themselves in 
clergy. If they can’t turn to clergy, where 
else does that leave them?” says Mr. 
Gartshore. Spirituality encompasses both 
the intellect and the emotions, he adds, 
so it’s impossible to separate the two. At 
the same time, he says, clergy have to be 
aware of their own limitations in coun- 
selling. “You can’t have people doing 
something they have no skills in.” 

Presbyterian clergy in Ontario seem to 
be largely unaware of the proposed 
changes and how this might affect what 
they do. “As I meet with staff and other 
people, they haven’t mentioned it. I 
haven’t heard anything about it,’ says Rev. 
Susan Shaffer, who handles ministry and 
church vocations for the Presbyterian life 
and mission agency. “It’s not on our radar. 
But that doesn’t mean it shouldn’t be.” 

Elsewhere, the Anglican Church has 
circulated an internal brief alerting clergy 
to the proposed change and sent a letter 
to the minister of health seeking clarifi- 
cation of the proposal. The minister has 
not yet responded. 

“We are concerned about whether or 
not the exemption for spiritual treatment 
is going to be qualified by the [dropping 
of the] emotional exemption,” said Arch- 
deacon Susan DeGruchy, executive offi- 
cer of the Ontario provincial synod of the 
Anglican Church. “That could be a prob- 
lem because, whenever clergy do pas- 
toral counselling, they will ask people 
how they feel. Pastoral counselling tends 
to be very holistic and, because of that, 
clergy need to be able to offer emotional 
counselling as well as spiritual coun- 
selling and prayer.” 

The internal brief also points out that 
the public is already protected by mech- 
anisms within the church for dealing with 
clergy misconduct. “Clergy should con- 
tinue to be exempt from the act,” states the 
brief, “because their conduct should not 
be considered a controlled act, and be- 
cause there is a fair and adequate system 
in place to protect the public from harm.” 

Meanwhile, a spokesman for the Min- 
istry of Health said the minister has not 
yet made a decision about the recom- 
mendations, and there is no timetable for 
doing so. 
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News — 


Quilt exhibit wraps up 
after extended tour 


Beauty captivated visitors from east to west 


by Jane Doucet 


n the year 2000, a new millennium dawned, The 

Presbyterian Church in Canada turned 125 years 

old and the Jubilee Initiative, an ecumenical and 
collaborative program addressing social and environ- 
mental issues around the world, was created. To rec- 
ognize all these significant events, the Celebrate! 
committee was formed. 

Sheila Kirkland, the committee’s Alberta represen- 
tative and an elder at St. Andrew’s in Calgary, decided 
to mark these occasions by rounding up quilts from 
across the country for a Millennium Quilt Exhibit. But 
why choose quilting as the particular form of expres- 
sion? “In many ways, this beautiful art form reflects 
our life together in the church,’ said Mrs. Kirkland. 
“Our lives, like the fragments of a quilt, are brought 
together to enhance the whole design. Each of us adds 
our special colour, pattern and texture to the larger 
plan that God has made for us.” 

Mrs. Kirkland put the word out that she was seek- 
ing submissions and received an enthusiastic response. 
The complete exhibit consisted of 45 quilts and was 
displayed first in Hamilton, Ont., in June 2000, Since 
then, it has criss-crossed Canada and visited 35 venues 
from Alberta to Newfoundland, inspiring audiences 
along the way. In Pictou, N.S., the exhibit coincided 
with the Tall Ships visit to the area, and almost 1,000 
people visited the display. 

Some of the donated quilts were already made, 
while others were stitched specifically for the project. 
All of them represented a wide array of subject matter, 
size, shape, technique and design. Some were simple 
homespun creations, while others were more sophisti- 
cated. Most were recent creations with modern visu- 
als, but some were historical, depicting stories of the 
congregations’ origins. Regardless of style, each quilt 
revealed a unique expression of faith. 

The 125th anniversary of the Presbyterian Church 
was the most popular theme: some quilts had a na- 
tional perspective, incorporating the burning bush as a 
reflection of God’s presence, others had Celtic crosses 
illustrating historic roots, and a few used the logo of 
the Celebrate! committee and the FLAMES Initiative. Above: From Sea to Sea — St. Andrew's banner group, Calgary. 

The celebration of Jesus’ 2,000th birthday was another _ Facing page: Living Flames — Joyce Aylward, St. Columba, Hamilton, Ont. 
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common theme. One creative Bible study 
group in Orleans, Ont., designed an ab- 
stract square depicting each of the 12 
subjects and incorporated all of them into 
its quilt. Another quilt (see photo above) 
showed Jesus with one hand stretched 
toward Heaven and the other downward 
in open invitation, symbolizing him as the 
bridge between Earth and Heaven. 

Other submissions displayed the life, 
witness and work of individual congre- 
gations. The quilt from St. Andrew’s in 
Barrie, Ont., was doubly special since it 
was celebrating its 150th anniversary; it 
portrayed the church as a place of teach- 
ing, Music, ministry and outreach to 
homeless people. First Church in Bran- 
don, Man., made a quilt with heather to 
represent its past, with several illustrated 
squares placed around the cornerstone of 
the church, symbolizing the present, and 
additional squares that portrayed chil- 
dren, representing the future. 

The signature quilts were historically 
fascinating. “Some viewers on the East 
Coast were surprised to recognize their 
parents’ names on the quilt from North 
Battleford in Saskatchewan,” said Mrs. 
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Christ Universal — 
St. Andrew’s 
Ladies Club, 
Wainwright, Alta. 


Kirkland. That kind of incident reinforces 
the message that, no matter where people 
go, they remain part of a larger Christian 
community. 

Another theme of the project was the 
Jubilee Initiative, which has an emphasis 


Windmill 


on ending the oppressive debt and poverty 
in Third World countries. A quilt from 
St. David’s in St. John’s showed the world 
surrounded by a chain of debt. Another in- 
corporated an abstract design interpreting 
the effects of acid rain and pollution in 
stark black and white squares covered by 
netting. This represented how people are 
caught in webs of their own making. 

Originally scheduled to tour across 
Canada for 18 months, the response to 
the exhibit was so tremendous it was ex- 
tended for an additional six months, with 
requests for even more extensions. “The 
exhibit could probably go on forever, but 
I can’t!” said Mrs. Kirkland with a laugh. 
The final event wrapped up in July, after 
which the quilts were returned to their 
original owners. 

What began as the seed of an idea 
turned into something larger than Mrs. 
Kirkland anticipated, but she says all 
the effort was worth it. “I hoped people 
would be inspired by the quilts,” she said, 
“and, from the feedback I received, they 
were thrilled with its beauty and inspired 
both religiously and artistically.” Sheila 
Kirkland says there were personal re- 
wards too. “It was a joy to meet many of 
the quilt makers and exhibit sponsors. I 
could see how much the project meant to 
everyone who was involved with it.” 


Jane Doucet is a freelance writer living in 
Halifax. 


It’s more than just a remnant of the past. 
It’s still here, a hundred yards or so from the highway, 
and that huge wheel turns as it has always done. 


At the edge of the fields of wheat, 
at the foot of strawberry hills, 
it rotates for every passing car, 


Mine cross the years 
of faith, of vision. 
I stake my ground, 


yet feel my life revolve 
from all that moves me. 


for each small boy, head poking through a fence, 
or even when there’s no one watching. 
Its winds blow east to west. 


or spring up as sudden eddies 


That windmill reminds me of the times 


— John Grey 
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Church, federal government 
to meet natives’ lawyers 


by Jane Doucet 


n October, representatives from the 

Presbyterian Church and the federal 

government, as well as lawyers rep- 
resenting 80 plaintiffs, will gather at a 
pretrial conference in Kenora, Ont., to at- 
tempt further negotiations in the residen- 
tial schools issue. Out of 100 schools in 
question and more than 7,000 lawsuits, 
the Presbyterian Church is facing 16 law- 
suits in relation to two schools: Cecilia 
Jeffrey Indian Residential School in 
Kenora and Birtle Residential School 
in Brandon, Man. All of the civil suits 
against the church also name the federal 
government and allege cultural depriva- 
tion, with a few alleging physical and/or 
sexual abuse. 

“At this point, we don’t know if there 
will be a trial,’ says Rev. Stephen Kendall, 
principal clerk of the church’s General 
Assembly. “Hopefully there won’t be.” 


Rev. Stephen Kendall, principal clerk of 
the church’s General Assembly. 


Mr. Kendall will attend the pretrial con- 
ference on behalf of the church and report 
to the assembly council in November. 

In a case involving the Roman 
Catholic Church, 28 former students of 
Grollier Hall Residential School in Inu- 
vik, N.W.T., were the first to sign out-of- 
court settlements this summer under the 
federal government’s pilot project for al- 
ternative dispute resolution in residential 
school cases. The pilot project, which 
took three-and-a-half years to complete, 
involved the former students, the federal 
government, the government of the 
Northwest Territories and the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of the MacKenzie. 

In August, Liberal House leader 
Ralph Goodale assumed responsibility 
for the residential schools file, a position 
previously held by Deputy Prime Min- 
ister John Manley. Ea 
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Resident complains officials are 
covering up the naked truth 


Ke by Jane Doucet 


| ze the past couple of years, some residents in the rural 
_ & community of Metis Beach, Que., have been less than 
_ impressed with certain activities taking place near Leggatt’s 
Point Presbyterian Church. Longtime resident Gilbert Bossé 
__ is one of them. He has lived directly across from the church 
_ for almost 45 years and is a member of the local United 
church. Because the village of 200 people isn’t large enough 
_ to warrant a full-time United Church minister, it shares one 
throughout the year with the Presbyterian church. 

Last summer, Mr. Bossé spotted a man sunbathing nude 
__ on the beach next to the church. Although he complained to 
_ church managers and the police at the time, nothing was 
_ done. “The church managers didn’t want to get involved,” he 
_ says. “The problem is that we have a church with no one 
_ Tunning the show. And the police didn’t do anything either.” 

According to Mr. Bossé, that’s only part of the problem. 
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Last spring, a tent trailer was stolen from the driveway of his 
next-door neighbour, Rev. Robbert Pentinga. A United 
Church minister from Cornwall, Ont., he has visited the area 
for the month of August every year for the past 43 years and 
serves as the minister for both the United and Presbyterian 
churches during his stay. 

Mr. Pentinga says the population of the community in- 
creases considerably in the summer due to the influx of vaca- 
tioners coming from larger centres such as Mont-Joli. Anyone 
wanting access to the beach must cross the church’s property, 
which includes an adjacent cemetery, so there is more traffic 
than usual. “Of course there are going to be some undesir- 
ables who might be using the area for illicit purposes,” says 
Mr. Pentinga, who also noticed the nude sunbather last sum- 
mer. “But for the most part, I think they are good people.” For 
now, at least, Mr. Bossé’s concerns remain unresolved. [4 
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__ News... 


Inner-city mission digs deep 
to save housing development 


‘We won't let this project die,’says Evangel Hall director 


by Jane Doucet 


fter two years of intense plan- 

ning, and after coming so close 

to reaching fruition, the pro- 

posed new building that will replace the 
ancient edifice of Evangel Hall — a 
Presbyterian Church inner-city mission 
located on Toronto’s Queen Street West 
— has been stalled once again. “We are 
out of development money,” says David 
Smith, Evangel Hall’s executive director, 
“and the only way this project is going to 
continue is if there are deep pockets 
somewhere out there in the community.” 
The mission’s current home is a four- 
storey building constructed in 1919. It is 
narrow and has no central air condition- 
ing or elevator — not an ideal environ- 
ment for serving 150 to 200 homeless 
and needy men, women and children 
every day. Evangel Hall offers coun- 
selling, meals and a variety of programs 
intended to help its visitors get back on 
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their feet and improve their quality of 
life. Almost all funding comes from pri- 
vate donors, except for about 15 per cent 
from Human Resources Development 
Canada and the City of Toronto. 

“We considered renovating the cur- 
rent building and estimated that cost at 
around $600,000,” says Smith. “After 
much deliberation, we decided to put that 
money toward an entirely new building.” 
That new building will be a six-storey 
structure, combining two floors of pro- 
gram space with low-income housing 
consisting of 84 apartments (bachelors 
and one- and two-bedrooms) on the 
upper floors. In all, it will be roughly 20 
times the size of the current building and 
offer more room for its outreach services. 

The site for the proposed building is 
in the same neighbourhood, a junkyard 
lot on Adelaide Street West. Since receiv- 
ing a $3-million federal grant two years 
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The main floor and basement of the new Evangel Hall building will include residential and outreach program space. 


Plans call for 84 furnished apartments 
on five of the six floors. 


ago and a $2-million favourable loan 
from the City of Toronto, construction of 
the replacement Evangel Hall has been 
stalled for a variety of reasons. “It hasn’t 
been easy,” says Smith. “It took almost a 
year for the board and the presbytery to 
agree upon the size of the apartments, 
but once that was decided it allowed the 
design to be finalized.’ There were also 
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city bylaws that needed to be passed for 
such things as garbage and parking. In 
order to clear the hurdles, Smith esti- 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


mates they spent $50,000 on a slew of SOUTH PACIFIC MEXICO 
consultants: financial, environmental, Cook Isl.» New Zealand * Australia Cultural Treasures of Mexico 
legal, traffic, pedestrian traffic and cad Paros i Oe a OED, 
garbage. “All of the discussion and de- RITAIN 8 _TRELAND CuBAN HERITAGE TOuR 


Five UNESCO Heritage Sites & 
Hemingway’s Haunts 
January 18 - February 1, 2003 


bate has been very frustrating, time- 
consuming and costly,” he says. “And it’s 
almost depleted the money in the bank.” 


February 14 - 22, 2003 
Hosts: David & Tracy Rostad 
Scotland * England 


: ; May 21 - 4, 2003 
Earlier this year, Evangel Hall finally Hosts: R of de J ce bad pats , EUROPE 
received all requisite housing approvals jabs ae fi pense ph AL aaabticd SoS ee te 
‘ : y 31 - August 14, 2003 March 24 - April 10, 2003 
It has also been given more than one Hosts: Rev. Jim & Shirley Redpath Hosts: Rey. Les & Winn Files 
generous extension on the conditional i eee & Heritage Cultural Heritage & Scenic Poland 
- 23, 2003 May 15 - 29, 2003 
offer to purchase the property from the vo y 4 
lots me ares (one ea the Hosts: Rev. David & Marie Clements Germany * Peter 
Ireland & Scotland Italy * Austria 
$11.5 million needed before they could June 24 - July 9, 2003 May 13 - 29, 2003 
start breaking ground, the project has hit Hosts: Rey. Linda Ashfield Rusher, Sulysicaleuponeis 
Gere Vicar Ravanclle Germany * Czech Republic ¢ Austria 


two more unexpected roadblocks: an May 28 - June 12, 2003 


electricity glitch and a property tax prob- Russia RIVER CRUISE 

lem. which will cost an additional com- Moscow - St. Petersburg (GREECE & "TURKEY 
eg ee May 20 - June 1, 2003 Includes Greek Island Cruise 

bined quarter of a million dollars to Opes March 19 - April 5, 2003 


rectify. “As a church, we just can’t bear 
the full brunt of the cost,’ says Smith. 
“Toronto is one of the wealthiest cities 
on the planet, and we’re planning to turn 
to the community and the government 
next. We won’t let this project die.” [a 


Host: Rev. Murdo MacKay 


Caribbean + Panama Canal OTHER DEPARTURES AVAILABLE! 


Hawaii « South America ° Alaska 


Rostad EscorTeD Call for a free brochure! 
Tours . Tours 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE SINcE 1980 www.rostad.com 


There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave or free, 


2 . there is no longer male and female; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus. 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada Galatians 3:28 


Church Offices Responding to Overture 34 
° ais Racism & Racial Harassment 
Executive Staff Position 


The Life and Mission Agency, following a decision of the 
The Life and Mission Agency is seeking 127th General Assembly (2001), requested that Justice 
Bs Ministries establish a working group to provide 

someone to fill the position of definitions of racism and racial harassment. 
Associate Secretary, The working group invites you to share your 
International Ministries experiences of exclusion and inclusion within our 


church. Experiences by all courts of the church and 


Starting Date is July 2, 2003 (negotiable) visible minorities are welcome. Your experiences will 
help inform the response to the Overture that will be 


The deadline for receiving applications is submitted by the Life and Mission Agency to the 
MONDAY. DECEMBER 2. 2002 130th General Assembly (2004). 
; f Individual and group submissions should be sent 
Applications should be submitted to: in confidence by Sept. 19, 2003 to: 


2 Justice Ministries, Life and Mission Agency 
Mrs. Linda Shaw The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
88 Erlandson Dr. 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, ON M3C 157 
Va E-mail: sallen@presbyterian.ca 
Winnipeg MB R3K 0G8 Please call Stephen Allen, Associate Secretary, 
Fax: 1-204-889-2120 1-800-619-7301 ext: 256 for additional information. 


E-mail: il3shaw@mts.net Further information on Overture 34 may be found in 
mitten Acts & Proceedings 127th GA (2001) pages 571- 573 & page 17; 
Acts & Proceedings 128th GA (2002) pages 333-334. 


CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 34 years. 


Escorted Tours 


@ EXPLORING INDOCHINA 
Vietnam & Cambodia 
Feb 13/03 — 21 Days 


@ BURMA 
Feb 14/03 —- 21 Days 


@ COSTA RICA 
Feb 17/03 — 15 Days 


@ AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Feb 27/03 - 32 Days 
Mar 6/03 — 32 Days 


@ SICILY, MALTA & ROME 
Mar 4/03 — 19 Days 


@ TREASURES of TUNISIA 
Mar 10/03 — 18 Days 


@ SOUTH AFRICA 
Mar 13/03 — 23 Days 


@ SPAIN, MOROCCO & GIBRALTAR 
Mar 14/03 — 22 Days 


@ CHINA & the YANGTZE 
Apr 11/03 - 19 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


@ CARIBBEAN CHRISTMAS 
Dec 20/02 — 15 Days 


@ CIRCLE CARIBBEAN 
Feb 2/03 - 15 Days 


@ AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Feb 13/03 - 20 Days 


@ PANAMA CANAL 
Feb 22/03 - 11 Days 


@ SEAFARER CARIBBEAN 
Feb 27/03 - 11 Days 


@ HAWAII 
Mar 6/03 — 16 Days 


@ WAYFARER CARIBBEAN 
Mar 9/03 — 11 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 


Visit our Web site: 
www.craigtravel.com 
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Bob Phillips named to Order of SELERE, 


ob Phillips, a longtime member of 

St. Andrew’s Church, Saskatoon, 
has been appointed a Member of the 
Order of Canada. In a ceremony held 
August 31 in Vancouver, he was hon- 
oured for his work in the newspaper and 
agriculture industries, as well as for his 
dedicated service to the community. 

After working at various times for The 
Canadian Press, the LeaderPost in Regina 
and United Press International, Mr. 
Phillips joined the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Board as an economist in 1960, where he 
helped found its research division and be- 
came its first director. In 1973, he became 
editor and publisher of the Western Pro- 
ducer, retiring in 1986. During his years 
with the weekly newspaper, he guided it 
through some dramatic changes, includ- 
ing the introduction of the first offset 
presses in the province and computerized 
copy preparation. He also launched a bur- 
eau in Ottawa, the first one operated in 
the nation’s capital by a non-daily publi- 
cation. After retiring, he and his wife, 
Tanyss Bell, founded Bell Phillips Com- 
munications Inc., publishing a number of 
family and local histories. 

Among other achievements, Mr. 
Phillips is a former member of the senate 
of the University of Regina, from which 
he holds an honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree. He is a member on the honour roll 
of the Canadian Agricultural and Farm 


Presbyterian church 
designated historic site 


obert Connors Community Church in Connors, upper Madawaska County, 
N.B., has been designated a protected provincial historic site. 


Management Society, a life member of 
the Saskatchewan Institute of Agrologists 
and a fellow of the Agricultural Institute 
of Canada. He has made significant con- 
tributions to the community through his 
involvement with the Royal Canadian 
Legion, the Golden Ks (a branch of Ki- 
wanis International) and the Joel Club. 
He is also a former member of the Pres- 
byterian Record committee. 

“In each of my careers, I’ve tried to 
help people understand what is going on 
in the world around us,” says Mr. Phillips. 
“Tt has been an interesting experience.” 


The founder of the community, Robert Connors, was a successful 19th 
century lumberman. He had the church built for his Protestant workers who ha 
no place to worship. The finely crafted wooden church was built in the latte 
half of the 19th century to serve the Presbyterian congregation, whose members. 
were drawn from both sides of the Canada-U.S. border. Since Mr. Connors 
death, descendants of the church clerk, George Bernier, have maintained th 
church and other buildings, including Connors’ house. 

The church was nominated for designation by La Société Historique du 
Madawaska Inc., based on strong community support and commitment for i 
preservation. (Saint John Telegraph-Journal) 
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Toronto harbour boat cruise. 


mong the estimated 500,000 to 

800,000 people who took part in the 
events of the 17th World Youth Day, held 
in Toronto during the last week of July, 
were 26 young Presbyterians from the 
Church of Scotland. They were there, as 
Church of Scotland youth adviser Steve 
Mallon put it, to create “new spaces” 
where young people from Presbyterian 
and Roman Catholic traditions “could 
stand together.” 

Mr. Mallon, who accompanied a simi- 
lar group to the World Youth Day in 
Rome two years ago, admits the young 
people’s ecumenical ventures are not 
viewed favourably by everyone within 
the denomination. In parts of Scotland, 
the divide between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics runs “very deep.” But, 
despite the abusive response from some 
quarters, the young Scots involved also 
received strong support from both the 
media and the church. 


Presbyterians and World Youth Day 


Some of the 26 World Youth Day delegates from the Church of Scotland relax on ai 


The young people had “a fantastic 
time,” Mr. Mallon said. “They have 
learned that, sometimes, to learn more 
about yourself you have to stand beside 
people who are different from you.” 

While in the Toronto area, the Scot- 
tish young people were hosted by the 
youth committee of the Presbytery of 
Oak Ridges and the congregation of 
Richmond Hill Church, who arranged for 
transportation, billeting and activities. 
The visitors were paired with local youth 
and young adults who corresponded with 
their Scottish counterparts by e-mail 
prior to their arrival and acted as their 
guides and buddies during the week. 

Jen Baillie, youth director of Rich- 
mond Hill Church, said it was “a great 
opportunity for international ministry 
and fellowship.” She said discussions are 
underway for a possible reciprocal visit 
to Scotland, perhaps to attend the Church 
of Scotland Youth Assembly in 2003. 


Teamwork key to PCBC success 


The Presbyterian Church Building Corporation reports that during the six-month 
period ending June 30, 2002, more than 60 congregations were being financially 
assisted with building projects. In addition, more than 20 retired church workers 
were being assisted with housing requirements. 

General manager James Seidler said the corporation’s success has much to do 
with the teamwork of its board of directors. He also credits the Royal Bank, 


which facilitates the corporation’s work. 
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“<A quilt!” | 


she exclaims, tears in her 
eyes,, hese must bexthe 
strongest people in the world, 
I think to myself as I watch 
our latest batch of refugee 
claimants cheerfully labour in 
our kitchen and clothing 
department. Last week they 
were in Africa and this week 
they are braving the snows to 
come to help at the Hall. 
Their accommodations in the 
emergency shelter are any- 
_ thing but ideal. They are edu- 
cated and cultured. They 
abhor the thought of being on 
welfare. One of the refugee 
_ women hugs to herself the 
beautiful handmade quilt that 
| we’ve just given her, lovingly 
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_ I feel proud of the quilter, 
| proud of this new Canadian, 
\ proud of the country that 

makes freedom possible, 
| proud of the Hall for bringing 
them together. 


‘ made by someone in our : 
: small but growing network of ( 
| ee ' 
' quilt makers across Canada. : 
v) i) 
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' It costs the Hall about $80 per hour 
‘ to help hundreds of homeless and 
| isolated people every year, many 
of whom come to Toronto from 
| all over Canada. Your financial 
: contribution is urgently needed and 
is fully tax-deductible. The Hall 
' receives no Presbyterians Sharing... 
funding but relies on the generosity 
: of individuals, churches, church 
‘ groups, foundations and businesses. 


: EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 

P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 

: | 


tel. (416) 504-3563 
; : 
CC . 


fax (416) 504-8056 
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Encuentro in Guatemala looks at gospel and culture 


Many in Guatemala eke out a miserable 
living picking through garbage in the 
Guatemala City dump. 


(Ne encuentro can be a meeting, but it 
can also be an encounter. An en- 
cuentro in Guatemala in April proved to 
be an encounter, a meeting of minds be- 
tween staff and students of seminaries in 
Canada and Central America. 

The participants — two from El Sal- 
vador, two from Nicaragua, one from 
Guatemala and five from Canada — met 
at the Lutheran Centre in Antigua, Guate- 
mala. They were there to discuss the 
preaching task and the way the world we 
live in shapes the way we present the 
gospel. The Canadian seminary represen- 
tatives were Rev. Dorcas Gordon and 
Mike Maroney from Knox College, 
Toronto, Kevin Macdonald and Todd 
Statham of The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, and Laura Kavanagh from 
Vancouver School of Theology. Other 
Canadians involved included Rev. Joe 
Reed, Rev. Jim and Brenda Patterson, 
Denise van Wissen, and Ken and Kennis 
Kim (all Central America mission staff), 
Marjorie Ross of international ministries 
and Rev. Geoff Johnston. 

At first, it seemed as if the two groups 
might not have much in common. When 
asked at the get-acquainted session what 
was important about their countries, the 
Canadians talked about space, while the 
Central Americans talked about people. 
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As the week went on, however, the 
participants found themselves discussing 
disintegrating societies. Central America 
has a dismal history, and the past 25 
years have been particularly grim. All 
three Central American cities represented 
have experienced grisly civil wars and a 
series of natural disasters. 

The Salvadorans spoke of a country 
where it is a privilege to be poor and ex- 
ploited. The alternative is to be miserable 
and ignored. The Nicaraguans spoke of 


PEI lawyer new president of national 
church coalition on justice 


renda Picard, a Prince Edward Island legal aid | 

with a background in family violence preventio 
conflict resolution, has been elected as the 10th presid 
The Church Council on Justice and Corrections. Founded 
in 1974, the council is a national, faith-based coalition o 
11 churches (including the Presbyterian Church) and oth 
organizations that promotes a restorative approach 
tice with an emphasis on addressing the needs of ’ 
and offenders, mutual respect, healing, individual ace 
ability, community involvement and crime preventi 

“Whether in their jobs, their homes, their volunteer work or their community, 
the power of God working through the lives of people who find a home with the 
council is overwhelming,” said Ms. Picard after her election. “It is what mak 
able to look at issues, to challenge ourselves, our communities and our leader 
to say, as people of faith, this is why we must be involv 


an inflation rate of 40 per cent. Unem- 
ployment runs at 50 per cent, and it takes 
two and a half full-time workers to sup- 
port a family. Guatemala’s problems are 
more traditional. The best land is re- 
served for plantations, while the Mayans, 
who make up almost half the population, 
are forced to farm in the mountains. A 
significant community of garbage pick- 
ers has grown around the dump in Guate- 
mala City, eking out a miserable living in 
a miserable place. 

The Canadian stories were not as dire 
but touched on similar themes. Mike 
Maroney presented some paintings he had 
done of southern Ontario before the on- 
slaught of monoculture. It was a land of 
woods and streams and birds and animals 
— all gone now. Presbyterian College 
representatives spoke of the legacy of the 
residential school system in Canada and 
how the First Nations people have paid 
heavily for Anglo-Canadian mistakes. 

Although it would have been easy to 
despair, there were signs of hope every- 
where at the conference, especially for 
the Canadians, in the passion and faith of 
the Central Americans. The meeting had 
no star, no theme speaker. It worked be- 
cause the participants were prepared to 
be open and honest with each other. 
(From a report by Geoff Johnston) 
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News — 


Peter Williams / WCC 


WCC faces financial crisis 


he World Council of Churches, the 

world’s largest ecumenical organiza- 
tion, is to cut its spending back drastically 
in the face of predictions of significantly 
reduced income. “We are in a crisis. 
Let’s be frank and straightforward,” said 
Catholicos Aram I, moderator of the 
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eat 


| ts 
has had to deal with a shrinking budget. 


WCC’s central committee, the organiza- 
tion’s main governing body. “We have to 
face this situation honestly, seriously and 
always together,” he told the committee. 
A four-person task force has been set 
up to review staff, programs, activities 
and infrastructure costs and present pro- 
posals by the end of October for cutting 
expenditures. A report from the WCC fi- 
nance committee has identified staffing 
as One area where costs must be consid- 
erably reduced. The WCC currently has 
about 180 staff at its Geneva headquar- 
ters. The report also called for rapid deci- 
sions so costs would not trail into 2003. 
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Aram I, moderator of the WCC central committee, 


Seeking to save both jobs and pro- 
grams, a separate report from the WCC’s 
program committee suggested such cost- 
saving measures as using seconded staff 
from member churches for some tasks, 
contracting out some services and using 
less expensive workers, such as interns, 
retired staff members and 
“voluntary missionaries.” 
Other measures that could 
be explored, the committee 
added, were shorter and 
less frequent meetings, 
smaller committees, the 
contribution of frequent 
flyer miles and the possibil- 
ity of corporate or private 
funding of WCC events. 

Robert Christeler, the 
WCC’s director of finance, 
services and administration, 
cautioned against using the 
word “crisis” but said the 
situation would “turn into a 
crisis if we do not act.” He 
said problems had begun to 
emerge from 2000 onward, 
largely due to elements out- 
side the WCC’s control 
such as falling stock mar- 
kets around the world. 

Dr. Konrad Raiser, gen- 
eral secretary of the WCC, 
noted that the organization 
had “tried hard to resist” 
the practices of the com- 
mercial world, where suc- 
cess was judged on the ability to cut 
costs by dismissing staff. Citing one of 
the causes of the WCC’s money woes, 
Dr. Raiser said many member churches 
had failed to honour financial pledges. 
Member churches accepting their re- 
sponsibility would be a “major step out 
of this crisis,’ he said. 

According to Canadian WCC mem- 
ber Marion Best, Canadian member 
churches are honouring their financial 
pledges, although the largest Canadian 
contributors (Anglican, Presbyterian, 
United) are unable to increase their con- 
tributions at this time. (EN/) 


The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


The Church of 
St. Andrew and 

St. Paul in Montreal 
will be celebrating its 
200th anniversary in 
2003. Mark your 
calendars and join us 
for a weekend of 
joyful celebration. 


Homecoming 
Weekend 
September 
19-21, 2003 


Historic Tour 
of Scottish Montreal 


Saturday Lunch 
Quiet Garden 
Anniversary Ball 


Celebration 
Sunday 


Visit our website for more details: 
www.standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 
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WE ARE LOFT COMMUNITY SERVICES. 
FOR SOME OF SOCIETY’S MOST VULNERABLE, 


WE DARE TO BE THERE, 
® 
AND WE DEPEND ON YOUR SUPPORT. 


Learn more about us at: www.loftcs.org 


youth supportive housing toronto (GTA) 
i] 
| | LOFT 
adults | street outreach and community 
| | services 
seniors community support services york region 


205 RICHMOND. ST. W.. SUITE 301. TORONTO, ON M5V TV3 116.979.1994 WWW.LOFTCS.ORG 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 


CROWNEX Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 
E-mail: info@crownex.com www.crownex.com 


Bese 


WORLD 
MISSION 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSION 


Minister, St Andrew’s Kirk, Nassau, Bahamas 


A dynamic and dedicated minister is required to provide 
for the spiritual growth and development of the Church of 


Scotland congregation in the Bahamas. You will play a key 
role in providing the training, leadership and guidance for 
a diverse congregation in both age and tradition, whilst _ 
maintaining the strong Presbyterian heritage. 


Closing date: 31* October 2002 


Further information and application forms are available from: 
Pamela Johnston, Administrative Officer (Personnel) 
Board of World Mission 
121 George Street, Edinburgh, Scotland EH2 4YN 
Tel: 0131 225 5722, E-mail: phjohnston@cofscotland.org.uk 


news — 


Threats of violence force 
peace conference to move 


A conference aimed at promoting re- 
gional peace, organized by the United 
Evangelical Mission, was forced to move 
to another location on the island of Java 
after it received threats from Muslim 
extremists, according to a UEM spokes- 
person in Germany. The conference, with 
the theme “Overcoming violence and 
promoting a culture of peace,’ was sched- 
uled to have met in Solo but had to meet 
in Yogyakarta, 100 kilometres from its 
original location in central Java, Indone- 
sia’s most populated island. (EN/) 


German TV seeks 
smartest cleric 


Many people view clerics as being smart 
and believe the place they best display 
their knowledge is in the pulpit. How- 
ever, a German television station is now 
giving clergy a chance to impart their 
wisdom on TV. The station is rounding 
up pastors, priests, rabbis and imams to 
compete on a show purporting to seek 
out Germany’s smartest clergyperson. 
More than 250 Protestant ministers and 
Roman Catholic priests have applied to 
take part in the program. (EN/) 


National staff changes 


After more than 28 years of service, 
Lynda Garland has left the position of 
human resources administrator. Inquiries 
concerning pensions and benefits should 
be directed to Judy Haas (800) 619-7301 
or (416) 441-1111. 


Inductions: 


Rev. Elizabeth Jobb, St. Andrew’s, 
Amherstburg, Ont., Sept. 10. 


Rey. Patrick Voo, Zion, Angus, Ont., 
Aug. 18. 
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R. Sheldon MacKenzie ‘ 


A book of surprises 


Christians are becoming increasingly indifferent to wonder and mystery 


his story may be so old it | 

has grey hair and a beard. | 

When I heard it from Dr. 
Charles Hammond, a Presbyterian 
minister in the United States, it 
was new to me. 

You know how it is when your 
child has a friend and wants to take 
him or her to Sunday school. As 
sometimes happens, the friend has 
rarely, if ever, been to church or 
Sunday school. When one young 
boy returned home, his mother 
asked him about the morning. 

“Did you enjoy it?” 

“Oh, yes, it was great fun.” 

“And what did they teach you 
this morning?” 

“Well, Mom, there was this 
General Moses. And long, long 
ago, he organized a revolution. He 
wanted to release his friends who 
were prisoners in a place called 
Egypt. So he took helicopters, 
flew across the desert and landed 
by the prison. He loaded up all his 
people and flew back across the 
desert. He came right to the edge 
of the sea. Then he threw up a 
pontoon bridge. When he finished 
the bridge, he took his people 
across it in trucks. When the 
Egyptian army came after them, he dive- 
bombed the bridge and they were all 
killed.” 

“Did they really teach you that in 
Sunday school?” his mom asked. 

“No, Mom, but if I told you what they 
told me you would never believe it!” 

The little fellow was surprised by the 
story in the Bible. And he is not alone. 
He has lots of company. People of every 
age group would be surprised by the 
Bible were they to read it. Imagine what 
the lad would do with only a few of the 
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events for which Elisha was responsible 
in 2 Kings: healing the Syrian army com- 
mander Naaman of leprosy, making the 
borrowed axe head float, confronting a 
gang of mocking children and bringing a 
dead child back to life. 

The Bible is, as Dr. Hammond said, a 
book filled with surprises. And contra- 
dictions. And paradoxes. And parables 
and metaphors (which used to be taken 
as literal descriptions). Not to mention 
laws concerning religious rites and cere- 
monies that are foreign to our ears and 


experience. There is plenty in the 
Bible to surprise us. 

There is plenty in the Bible to 
make us uncomfortable too. And 
so there always ought to be. The 
more comfortable we are with the 
Bible, the more we place our- 
selves in a dangerous position. For 
one thing, we are no longer in a 
position to be surprised by grace. 
We are no longer left in wonder. 
Rev. R. J. Berlis, the late minister 
emeritus of The Church of St. An- 
drew and St. Paul in Montreal, 
used to lament the disappearance 
of our capacity to wonder or to be 
surprised at the wonderful grace 
of God in ordinary, everyday situ- 
ations. He compared our indiffer- 
ence to wonder at the grace and 
goodness of God to the wonder 
and surprise seen in the eyes of a 
little child. To a child, everything 
is wonder-filled. 

Christian people are becoming 
increasingly indifferent to the 
wonder and mystery of the sacra- 
ments, for example. And we are 
no longer amazed at the way the 
people of God have dealt with the 
Word over the years. The more 
surprised we are by the Bible and 
the more seriously we take what sur- 
prises us, the less we will dodge it or con- 
veniently forget or ignore it. 

Think how surprised the lad would 
have been to be told that the surprising 
stories in the Bible have something to do 
with him! To paraphrase Hilaire Belloc’s 
poem on springtime: “The gospel blesses 
us with surprises.” LY 


Rev. R. Sheldon MacKenzie lives in Sardis, B.C. 
He was a professor at Memorial University, 
St. John’s. 
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An opportunity to serve 


A church in a prosperous town finds a need 


by Sheryl Smith 


he biblical story of the loaves and 
fishes came alive for St. Paul’s 
Church in downtown Peterbor- 
ough, Ont., last winter. Each Sunday 
evening from December through March, 
volunteers welcomed hungry, homeless 
or lonely people for a hot meal in its 
Community Kitchen. By winter’s end, 
more than 500 meals had been served on 
a shoestring budget. 
It hardly seems possible Peterborough 
should have a homeless problem. It is a 
medium-sized city of 70,000 in central 
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Despite a strong, div 
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ersified local economy, Pe 


Ontario. It boasts good employment op- 
portunities at major companies, an active 
retiree cohort and a lively college and 
university scene. But two years ago, 
Peterborough was singled out in a social 
housing report as having one of the high- 
est rates of homelessness in Ontario. Af- 
fordable housing is in short supply and 
other housing varies widely in cost. The 
report also found that, for a city of its 
size, many citizens spend a dispropor- 
tionately high amount of their budgets on 
housing. Many young people are “couch 


terborough, Ont., has one of the highest rates of homelessness in the province. 


surfing,” moving from one friend’s home 
to another. And food banks and meal 
programs are well-used. 

In the summer of 2001, older students 
from St. Paul’s Youth, along with youth 
worker Dave Blondel and volunteer par- 
ents, spent a mission week in Toronto. 
They worked with the Salvation Army 
street ministry, handing out sandwiches 
and snacks at night, and visited Toronto’s 
infamous Tent City to see some of the 
problems encountered by poor and dis- 
possessed people. Susan Julian, an elder 


Last winter, volunteers at St. Paul's, a downtown church, served more than 500 meals. Chef Kathy Mercer, centre, prepares plates 
for Carolyn James, left, and Sheryl Smith to serve to guests at the Community Kitchen while Dave Blondel looks on. 
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who chairs St. Paul’s mission and out- 
reach committee, accompanied the youth 
and was inspired to try to do something 
tangible in Peterborough. “I was taken 
with how committed our youth were on 
this mission trip. If the needs of others 
inspired young people to want to make a 
difference, why couldn’t older people 
find a way to help in our community 
too?” She reported on the success of the 
youth trip at session and with the com- 
mittee, discussing ways St. Paul’s could 
complement other initiatives on behalf of 
those in need. 

The committee learned that no other 
organization offered regular hot meals to 
walk-in guests on weekends. Most pro- 
grams operated only through the week. 
St. Paul’s had recently renovated its 
kitchen facilities and had a skilled 
kitchen coordinator in Kathy Mercer. So, 
with the support of church leaders and 
Kathy’s help, the committee decided to 
offer Sunday night dinners to comple- 
ment the services offered by Peterbor- 
ough’s Warming Room. 

The Warming Room is a place where 
homeless people can go to keep warm at 
night. Although it is not a shelter in the 
conventional sense, various agencies have 
come together to open the room every 
night of the week in winter. Volunteers 
are recruited to work overnight with a 
full-time staff member. As the Warming 
Room is only one block away from St. 
Paul’s, we realized people could meet for 
supper and conversation at the church be- 
fore going there. Working with homeless 
and hungry people would be something 
new for most in the 169-year-old congre- 
gation, although several members had 
volunteered with the Salvation Army’s 
breakfast program and the Warming 
Room. Kathy volunteered to organize the 
food and Susan, Dave and Rena Retallick 
agreed to take turns supervising. 

With no approved budget for this pro- 
ject, everything needed to be donated. 
Sign-up sheets were provided, menus 
were set, and all donations were grate- 
fully received. “Some people made soup, 
others gave canned goods or a bag of 
potatoes, and one retired man made pies 
almost every week,” Kathy said. “Every- 
one found a way to help if they wanted 
to.” Cash donations occasionally swelled 
the coffers. “By the end, we had served 
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more than 500 meals at a direct cost of 
less than 50 cents per serving!” she said. 
Each Sunday evening was an adven- 
ture. “We knew people would be hungry, 
but we had no way of knowing how 
many would join us for dinner,” said 
Rena. “The first night, church volunteers 
outnumbered the guests!” But as the 
winter went on and the program became 
better known by word of mouth, as many 
as 45 meals were served each night. 
Members dropped off food donations 
in advance. Then, on Sunday evening, 
greeters welcomed guests at the door and 
directed them to a cozy supper room ad- 
jacent to the kitchen. There, they were 
served wholesome soup, juice, a main 
course, dessert and coffee or tea. Special 


Kitchen held a briefing session to evalu- 
ate the program and to discuss with vol- 
unteers how to handle various situations. 
Safety and security concerns were ad- 
dressed and suggestions offered. After 
four months, we held another evaluation 
session. The volunteer group decided to 
continue its effort this winter, expanding 
it by a few weeks. They hope other 
churches or organizations in Peterbor- 
ough will pitch in and provide a meal for 
people on Saturdays. 

Offering a community outreach pro- 
ject like this is not without risks. Having 
enough volunteers and watching for vol- 
unteer burnout is a constant concern. So 
is running out of prepared food because 
of unanticipated visitors. And, some- 


‘If Jesus could reach people with food, why shouldn't we? 
This is a great example to youth. They learn to think of 
others in the context of Jesus’ teaching that we should 
love our neighbours as ourselves’ 


meals were served at Christmas and 
Easter, and guests were invited to attend 
the church’s Bethlehem Live presentation 
in December. 

Rev. George Turner, minister at St. 
Paul’s, saluted the volunteers who con- 
tributed by donating food or money, 
greeting guests, cooking and serving 
food, and cleaning up. “This project gave 
our members a chance to express their 
commitment to less fortunate people in a 
tangible way,” he said. “It shows what 
can be done when willing hands join 
together.’ More than 40 people, from 
youth to seniors, contributed to the pro- 
gram’s success. Some young people used 
their time at the kitchen to contribute the 
40 hours of community service they 
require to graduate from high school. 
Some volunteers enjoyed establishing 
rapport with the church’s guests; others 
preferred working behind the scenes. 
Volunteers were asked to give about two 
hours each Sunday evening, although 
those preparing food worked most of the 
afternoon as well. 

After the first few weeks of operation, 
the organizing group of the Community 


— Dave Blondel 


times, expectations are difficult to meet. 
“Some guests were disappointed we 
weren’t going to run the kitchen every 
Sunday night all year long,” said Dave 
Blondel. “But we have to think of our 
volunteers. With this kind of ministry, we 
have to be sure we aren’t overcommitting 
the congregation.” 

“We started the Community Kitchen 
project knowing it would run in the win- 
ter in conjunction with the Warming 
Room,” Susan said. “By planning now to 
expand this winter, we are responding to 
what the congregation wants to do to 
help others in our community.” 

For Dave Blondel, it’s all about reach- 
ing out to people where the need is great- 
est. “If Jesus could reach people with 
food, why shouldn’t we? This is a great 
example to youth. They learn to think of 
others in the context of Jesus’ teaching 
that we should love our neighbours as 
ourselves.” I 


Sheryl Smith is an elder at St. Paul's, Peter- 
borough, and serves on the mission and 
outreach committee. She also helped with 
the Community Kitchen. 
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LYN HILL, an elder from Trinity, London, Ont., 
leads other members of a Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank-sponsored study tour during a visit to a farm 
in Tangail, Bangladesh. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Stamford, 
Niagara Falls, honoured John 

| Wallace for 43 years of service to the 
session and congregation. Pictured with 
| John as he accepts retirement gifts are 

, Rev.Laurie McKay-Deacon and clerk of 
session Joan Weaver. 


MURDOCK AND RUTH 
MACRAE were honoured 
on several occasions by the 
congregation of St. Giles, North 
Sydney, N.S.,and the Presbytery 
of Cape Breton on Murdock’s 
retirement from the ministry 
after 34 years of service, the 

last 20 at St. Giles. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN of 
St. Paul's, Carluke, Ont., gather on the 
church steps with the banner they 
made for the 2001 General 
Assembly. 


i 


E.J.“NES” NESBITT was presented 
with a plaque on his retirement 
after 54 years as an elder of Orillia 

(St. Andrew’s), Orillia, Ont. He is pictured 
with his wife, Phyllis, and interim 
moderator Rev. Don MckKillican. 


To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be clear and have no more than four clearly identified people in them. 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7. 
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continued 


DURING THE EVENING SERVICE on Maundy yp 
Thursday at Welland Hungarian, Welland, 

Ont., the congregation, together with the con- 
gregation of Crowland, presented a play. In this 
scene, Jesus (Thom Lengyel) washes the feet of 
Andrew (Andrew G. Szabo). 


THE ATLANTIC MISSION 
SOCIETY of St. Andrew’s, 
Dartmouth, N.S., 
recently began a project 
to present a Bible to 
every child baptized in 
the church. Alexander 
John Fallows, son of 
John and Heidi Fallows, 
was one of the first 
recipients. 


STANDING AT THE ENTRANCE 
to the recently completed 


are: (L to R) John Abbott, co-chair 
Bruce Boyington, project manager 
Charlie Thomas, co-chair Malcolm 
Cleghorn, general contractor Bruce 
Langman, Jim Allan, Rev. Bryn 
MacPhail, Jane Cameron, Gerald 
Cenerini. 


IN KEEPING WITH last 
year’s FLAMES Initiative 
of Equipping the Laity, 
Kerrisdale, Vancouver, held a 
lay pastoral training course. 
Pictured are: (L to R) Gordon 
Calderwood, Airlie Ogilvie, 
David Kim, Soon Kim Delheij, 
Paul Delheij, Ruth Holl, 
Christian Penafiel, Jennifer 
Penafiel, Rev. Richard Sand 


MEMBERS OF THE 
Sunday school of 
St. Andrew’s, Tweed, 
Ont., proudly display 
the banner they made, 
under the direction 

of Roseanne Ballast 
(kneeling in front), 

for the 2001 General 


Assembly. 
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(who conducted the course) 
and Yvonne Calderwood. 
(Missing from photo: Karen 
Dawes) 
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continued 


THE BAXTER FAMILY — Mitch, Christa, Brianna and Brittany 
— were the winners of the first annual Everett Bell Memorial 


Trophy at the Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 2002 Curling 
Bonspiel. The trophy and smaller individual trophies were provided 
by First, Edmonton, in memory of Everett Bell, a longtime member 
of the congregation who loved to curl. 


oy 


/ MEMBERS of the Ina Guild of St. Andrew’s, Thunder Bay, 
Ont., display their millennium banner. 


ROBERT HEATH 
Albion Gardens, Rexdale, Ont., was 
recently presented with a certificate and badge 
for completing the Fifth Stage of the scouting 
movement's Religion and Life Award. Making 
the presentation were Brian Jeffery, crew 
adviser of the Downsview Rover Scout Crew, 
and Dean Hopper, clerk of session. 
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INSPIRED BY A PRESBYTERY leadership event they 
attended, two young people from Knox, Stonewall, Man., 
Zach Fenske and Robyn Mitchell, decided to write and produce 
an original play. It turned into a collaborative effort, with many 
of the children and youth from Knox participating as actors, 
writers, designers, lighting technicians, etc. Kellie Mitchell (left) 
and Amber Appleyard are shown portraying two angels 
promoting a particular brand of cream cheese, 


THE ESTHER MISSION 
CIRCLE of the Atlantic 
Mission Society of Union 
Church, Thorburn, N.S., 
celebrated its 125th 
anniversary with a pageant 
titled Let Us Remember... 
Let Us Rejoice, written and 
directed by member Viola 
Johnstone. 
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continued 


THE HISTORY COMMITTEE OF St. John’s, 
Grimsby, Ont., held a Mystery & Intrigue 
Dinner Theatre to raise funds to cover the cost 
of microfilming church records and restoring 
artifacts. Pictured is the cast of Trouble with 
Tartans (a Scottish wedding mystery). 


the second annual primary puppet show 
presented by the primary class of St. David's, 
Halifax. Pictured with the puppets and props 
they made are: (L to R) Kelsey Webb, Jeffrey 
Taylor, Margaret Campbell, Katie Blaikie and 
Ashley Brooker. Standing in the puppet stage 
are Emma Whitley and John Wamboldt. 


A THE WMS OF KNOX, Crieff, Puslinch, Ont., ensured music would be a vital 
part of the service the group conducted on Mission Awareness Sunday 
by providing its own choir. 


pe 
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— REV. JOE REED, Moderator 
4 of the 127th General 
Assembly, was the guest 
preacher at a special service 
held at Glenview, Toronto. 
Standing with him are 
Matthew Woodbury and 
Rev. Bob Fourney (right), 
minister of Glenview — the 
host congregation for the 
127th General Assembly. 


THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
of First, Port Colborne, 
Ont., donated $200 

for the purchase of 
mosquito nets for 
Malawi. 
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My private 


spiritual diary 


by Jan Johnson 


felt the pressure building as I 

griped at my son for breaking his 

lunch box. A few days before, my 

husband, Greg, had been laid off 
for the third time. Every time something 
broke or wore out, I felt my tightly 
bound panic cut loose. I needed to quiet 
myself before I heaped more shaming, 
unfeeling words on my family. 

The cells of my flesh felt drawn to- 
ward my bedroom, so I finished prepar- 
ing lunch and slipped onto my bed — 
not to sleep, but to pull out an untidy 
spiral notebook and spread my grief be- 
fore God: 

God, I’m angry Greg was laid off 

— he was the second top sales- 

man! I’m angry I don’t make more 

money. I’m angry we live simply 
and spend money wisely, but we 
can’t afford to buy frozen pizza. 

Now, without Greg’s paycheque, I 

feel a gun in my back forcing me to 

make money appear magically. I 

know I need to trust you more, but 

I don’t like the way circumstances 

are forcing me into it. 

Within the rhythm of our relationship 
with God, there are times when prayer 
and meditation seem too ethereal, but the 
concrete act of gripping a pen seems just 
right. It’s as if whatever is churning in us 
flows through the arm, cascades through 
the fingers into the pen and splashes onto 
the page. There it is for God to see, for us 
to see. 

In that quiet space, we develop a con- 
versation with God in which we offer our 
self-absorbed ideas and, then, allow them 
to become swallowed up in the goals 
God is cultivating in us. We confess the 
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Journalling creates a breathing space 
in our daily journey with God 


faults and mistakes we find so difficult to 
admit elsewhere. We record flashes of in- 
sight and treasured moments of encoun- 
tering God. 


More than a chronicle 
of events 

The spiritual discipline of journalling 
moves beyond and behind mere descrip- 
tions of life events, providing a place to 
ponder the pattern our lives are weaving. 
If a journal answers only one question, it 
is, What is God doing in my life? 

Some of the psalms David wrote 
seem to have functioned as David’s jour- 
nal. When the Philistines seized David, 
he described these events in a typical 
journalling pattern. He began by stating 
what happened: “men hotly pursue me” 
(Psalm 56:1, N/V). Then, he recorded his 
feelings: “When I am afraid ... ” (verse 
3). He expressed his desires to God: “On 
no account let them escape” (verse 7). 
Concluding with what may have been 
David’s way of being accountable to 
God, he revealed what he planned to do: 
“T will present thank offerings to you” 
(verse 12). 

David’s absolute honesty reveals that 
journalling is a place to pour out our an- 
guish, think the unthinkable and presume 
to know what’s best. In the safe haven of 
being able to make such outlandish state- 
ments, we stumble across our true mo- 
tives, feelings and desires. 

This biblical pattern of reflection 
gives us permission to ask God ques- 
tions, to try out new choices, to be less 
than perfect. A journal becomes the arm 
of God embracing us and allowing us to 
look safely at feelings that overwhelm us 
and situations that don’t make sense. 


A relaxed approach 
I didn’t journal for many years be- 
cause it sounded like too much work. 
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But when crises erupted 
that I could not manage, I 
dug out an old notebook 
and began journalling. I es- 
tablished only one rule — 
it was private. When we 
write knowing no one will 
read our words, we don’t 
worry about grammar or 
penmanship. With no audi- 
ence to impress, we can be 


Within the rhythm of 
our relationship with 
God, there are times 
when prayer and meditation 
seem too ethereal, but the 
concrete act of gripping a pen 
seems just right 


completely honest. Many people find it 
helpful to journal in one special place 
such as a favourite chair or a spot in the 
backyard. 

Although some people journal every 
day, I journal as needed —- weekly, bi- 
weekly or monthly. I apply the same prin- 
ciple to it that Jesus did to the Sabbath: 
people weren’t created for their journals; 
journalling was created for people. Seek 
God about possible journalling habits. 
Another person’s approach may not pro- 
vide the rest and reflection you need. 
Whatever the pattern, keep alert for mo- 
ments when you have to journal. When 
you feel the urge to confess, to grieve, to 
rejoice, to surrender, act on it. Pouring 
this response before God helps you find 
your centre in God. 


Reflecting on our reflections 

Rereading our journals can amplify 
God’s voice as we note trends in how God 
has been working in our lives. The earli- 
est pages of my journal are filled with 
thoughts of being unloved and under- 
valued. I begged for reassurance. Gradu- 
ally, those statements decreased, and I 
began to affirm that I am loved and valued 
by God even in my most disgusting mo- 
ments. I am finally absorbing a truth that 
has eluded me for so many years. 

My journal has become one of the 
many symbols, the many proofs, that I 
cannot chase God away. This prodigal 
child can question God, rail at her enem- 
ies or languish in self-pity and, still, she’s 
welcomed back to the journal. After 
weeks of absence from my journal, I am 
not greeted with guilt. As soon as my pen 
touches the page, loving communication 
is flowing in both directions. Perhaps this 
is what is meant by entering God’s rest 
(Hebrews 4:11). 3 


Jan Johnson is a retreat speaker living in 
Simi, Calif.,and the author of Enjoying the 
Presence of God. 
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The power of faith, 
hope, love and medicine 


by Hugh and Jane Appel 


What do you do when you are suddenly confronted with an issue you never expected? As a minister, 

| deal with people stricken by cancer.| attempt to love and support them.! worry with them and pray 
with them. But when that ugly word, cancer, crossed my threshold, how did | deal with it? October is 
breast cancer month, and this is the story of how my wife, Jane, and I, and the congregation we served 


dealt with Jane’s diagnosis. 


What was your reaction when the 
doctor informed you that you had 
cancer? 


JANE: My doctor called and told me the 
biopsy showed breast cancer. He said he 
would come and talk to me as soon as he 
was finished in the emergency room. 
Hugh was home; and, when I told him, 
he immediately broke down. I comforted 
him, saying we would be all right; but I 
felt numb. My brain did not register that 
I had cancer. 

We calmly made plans with my doc- 
tor for surgery. Before he left, he asked if 
I needed sleeping pills. I told him no, ’'d 
be all right. It wasn’t until the next day 
when a friend visited that it registered I 
had cancer and might die. I knew nothing 
about breast cancer. I think we tend to 
link cancer to dying. It was then that I 
started the grieving process, accepting 
that I had cancer. I decided to learn as 
much as possible about this disease. 
HUGH: I usually begin work in the office 
about 7:30 a.m. The next morning, I sat 
behind my desk wondering how to tell 
the congregation and how I was going to 
preach. The phone rang. One of the 
elders, a close friend of Jane’s who had 
spoken to her the previous night, said, “I 
didn’t talk to you last night but want to 
talk to you this morning.” She asked how 
I was feeling and assured me she and her 
husband had prayed for both of us. I 
thanked her and said I had no idea how 
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to tell the congregation. That Sunday, she 
stood in the pulpit and shared the news 
with the people. 


How soon was surgery done and 
what was the outcome? 


JANE: I had surgery two weeks after the 
diagnosis. It was a modified radical mas- 
tectomy of my left breast. My surgeon, a 
young, compassionate woman, prayed 
with me before the surgery. That brought 
tremendous comfort and peace. The dia- 
gnosis was “lobular infiltrating carcin- 
oma — stage 3.’ Now I knew what I had 
to deal with. I still see my surgeon every 
six months. We have great visits and 
talks (hardly ever about cancer). In July 
of the following year, I had my second 
surgery. There was no malignancy, so no 
treatments were necessary. 

HUGH: The Sunday prior to Jane’s 
surgery, which was scheduled for the 
next day, all the churches in Wallaceburg, 
Ont., and many churches elsewhere 
prayed for Jane’s healing and strength. 
Early on Monday morning, as Jane and I 
were getting ready to go to Sarnia for her 
surgery, the doorbell rang. An elder and 
friend wanted to have prayer with us. 
What comfort and love. 


What was your biggest fear? 


JANE: At first, I feared I might die. But 
once I started reading about this disease, 


I learned many women survive breast 
cancer. I also felt that, as long as I was in 
treatment (surgery, chemotherapy and ra- 
diation), I was doing something to get rid 
of the cancer. But once the treatments 
were done, the waiting began and the 
fear returned. We have talked about this 
in our support group, and every one of us 
went through that period. Every ache or 
pain brings fear. Every lump or bump 
brings the terror of it coming back. It has 
been four years for me, and the fear has 
lessened. I am getting older and realize 
that aches and pains will become more 
common. 

HUGH: After the necessary paperwork at 
the hospital, we were shown to a small 
room and told to wait until a nurse came 
to get Jane. We were tense, and the min- 
utes ground by slowly. We prayed to- 
gether and asked God to guide the 
surgeon and staff in the operating room. 
After that, we sensed a peace that passes 
all understanding. They took Jane to the 
operating room and assured me the doc- 
tor would tell me the results. 

As surgery would take a few hours, I 
went for a walk. It was a beautiful Octo- 
ber morning and, before long, I found 
myself sitting on a bench near the water- 
front. Ducks and geese were enjoying the 
beautiful day in the water. Pleasure boats 
passed by, disappearing in the distance. I 
asked God to watch over Jane and that, 
somehow, we would be given opportuni- 
ties to touch other lives in need of God’s 
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care. Prayer helped during that most 
fearful moment. 


Did you receive support during 
this time? 


JANE: When the elder announced I had 
breast cancer the Sunday following my 
diagnosis, the congregation responded 
with tremendous compassion, love and 
tears. When one suffers in Christ’s 
church, we all suffer, says the apostle 
Paul. A prayer service was organized. 
The elders and people gathered around 
me, laid hands on me and prayed for 
God’s strength and grace. The congrega- 
tion continued to pray, phone and share 
their love. 

When I went for daily radiation, many 
people (even some outside the congrega- 
tion) offered to drive me back and forth 
to London. For six weeks, we never 
cooked. Meals were delivered to our 
house on a regular basis. More people 
volunteered as drivers than we needed. 
That is also part of God’s care. 

I count it a special blessing that Hugh 

supported me through my cancer journey. 
On August 26, 2000, we celebrated our 
40th wedding anniversary. We wondered 
earlier if this would be possible. The love 
and care of our children proved over- 
whelming and positive. During chemo- 
therapy, our son, Ray, and daughter-in- 
law, Lesley, came from British Columbia 
to spend time with us. 
HUGH: Both Jane’s siblings and mine 
phoned daily, and Jane received hun- 
dreds of cards. Some came from people 
we didn’t know but who had heard about 
her situation. It overwhelmed us. 


What did you learn from this? 


JANE: As a Christian, I came to terms 
with questions like: How do you cope 
with a disease that claims so many lives? 
How does a Christian deal with this? 
Why do Christians suffer and why does 
God allow this? A Bible verse that spoke 
to me was Romans 5:3-4: “Not only so, 
but we also rejoice in our suffering, be- 
cause we know that suffering produces 
perseverance, perseverance character, 
and character hope.” 

I believe God allowed my cancer for a 
purpose. We don’t know all the reasons 
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Jane and Hugh Appél’s faith became stronger as they dealt with breast cancer. 


why, but we know God can use this as an 
opportunity to witness to the world that 
the grace of God is at work through us. 
Our goal should be to learn all we can 
from what we are called upon to endure, 
so that we can fulfil a ministry of com- 
fort — as Jesus did. 

I became involved in starting a support 
group in our town, and we met at Knox 
Church once a month. I am also involved 
in Reach to Recovery, a program that 
gives us an opportunity to meet with 
someone who is going through the trauma 
of breast cancer and to support her. Two 
years ago, the support group started a 
dragon boat team to participate in races. 
Our goal is to show other women there is 
hope and joy after breast cancer. 

The experience of cancer has made 
me a stronger believer. I experience joy 
every morning when I wake up, and I 
thank God for another day. 


HUGH: Christians face many problems. 
At times, we find ourselves in “the valley 
of the shadow of death.’ But we are never 
alone. God will show others how to be 
there for one another — to share love and 
strength in the power of God’s Holy Spir- 
it. Not only that, other doors will open 
because there are many other needs. The 
church must go out into the world to meet 
these needs in order to have an effect as 
followers of Jesus Christ. 

Jane and I have often said: “If this 
cancer had to happen, God timed it well. 
What better place than among the people 
of Knox, Wallaceburg, with our brothers 
and sisters in Christ.’ We thank God for 
their commitment and love in Him “who 
is the resurrection and the life.” [9 


Jane and Rev. Hugh Appel now live in 
London, Ont., since Hugh retired from Knox, 
Wallaceburg, Ont., in May. 
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_pastoral epistles from eter plymtey tt 


Dear Editor: 


y that pre-Internet means of com- 
B munication resident in cyber- 
space long enough to make Bill 
Gates look like the new kid on the block 
— the Canadian Presbyterian grapevine 
— | hear “conflict” has become the af- 
fliction du jour in a number of presbyter- 
ies and congregations. My initial reaction 
was, “So what’s new?” A quick trip 
through the Epistles reveals, even to the 
most starry-eyed and pious, a church 
wherein halos were often used to ham- 
mer the insufficiently humble. 
But if today’s trouble is, indeed, more 


But our new and improved suspicions 
seem to be internal. 

Congregations look forward to sched- 
uled presbytery visitations with the same 
affection that Liberal prime ministers 
bear toward leadership review confer- 
ences. The visitants generally try to be 
positive and friendly, simply folks trying 
to help other folks, but their efforts rarely 
sell. And when a commission or trouble- 
shooting expedition is scheduled, every- 
one expects the Spanish Inquisition. 

Sessions themselves can be in con- 
flict, subject to cliques or camps. One 


As Paul put it: ‘If God is for us, who is against us?” 
Well, quite a few people as he knew well, 


often naming the culprits 


than the ordinary cost of doing business, 
when Christians are corralled and com- 
pelled to love one another, then we have 
either grown more timid and shy in deal- 
ing with it or a new, more ferocious 
strain of conflict has evolved. 

I do admit to a more pungent atmo- 
sphere of suspicion in some of our hal- 
lowed halls. There, again, I am forced to 
pay the penalty of a long memory. I re- 
call some clergy from my youth whose 
ecumenism consisted of “keeping an eye 
on” the perfidious United Church or the 
sneaky Roman Catholics. One man of 
the cloth swore to me the former would 
“steal your organist, steal your Sunday 
school, etc.” I remember thinking that 
might not be such a loss in his congre- 
gation, but nothing would dissuade him. 
Of the latter, another minister was con- 
vinced that, on a Catholic holiday when 
the kids got the day off, they were in- 
structed by the nuns to go and pester the 
Protestants who were still in school. 
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minister in my past had a substantial 
number of elders for whom English was 
not their first language and who would 
caucus among themselves in their native 
tongue. He allowed this to go on for two 
or three meetings, then broke in, address- 
ing them in fluent Dutch: “Gentlemen,” 
(for such they were), “do you not think it 
better to use a language we all under- 
stand?” They had not known he was a 
linguist. The mini-conferencing ceased. 

Not all such conflict can be handled 
as adroitly. 

Tension between the minister and the 
congregation can be painful, and it can 
often be spotted a long way off. For ex- 
ample, if the organist tends to pick eight- 
verse hymns and responds to shouts of 
“One more time!”’ from the congregation, 
the person in the pulpit might justly sus- 
pect that all concerned were trying to cut 
down his or her part in the service. 

Of course, ministers can move to new 
pastures easier than sessions or congrega- 


tions. But with two-income families be- 
ing the norm and the flight from manses 
to housing allowances adding real estate 
values to the mix, it is not as easy today. 

“Why don’t you come down to Ma- 
cedonia and help us!”’ 

“What kind of condo market have 
you got?” 

The bandwidth of a “‘call’’ has become 
much narrower, even when the call is the 
result more of a shove than a summons. 

And ministers can stir up some pretty 
good conflicts among themselves. Usu- 
ally it’s over style since theology tends to 
make the head hurt. Sometimes it’s along 
gender lines. When a group of women 
ministers in a nearby presbytery decided 
to meet together over coffee, dark suspi- 
cions found a home in the hearts of a few 
male colleagues, one of whom muttered 
about “the coven.” And quick insight into 
the competitive and suspicious world of 
clergy can be gained by asking one to es- 
timate the average Sunday attendance in 
a colleague’s congregation nearby — 
then reversing the procedure. 

“What then,” as Paul put it, “are we to 
say about these things? If God is for us, 
who is against us?” Well, quite a few 
people as he knew well, often naming the 
culprits. It’s one more paradox in Chris- 
tianity’s vast store. I think of another, in 
the words of Oliver Cromwell: “Put your 
trust in God, my boys, and keep your 
powder dry.” 

For myself, I would say with Paul, 
[Nothing] in all creation, will be able to 
separate us from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus” ... but keep the Book of Forms. 


Yours for enlightened conflict, 


“Lia lant Lo 
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—actlVe.vangelism 
The view from 
outside the church 


When we extend mission beyond church walls, we see the ministry of Christ 


in dynamic life-changing ways 


by Rick Horst 


teresting story about mission. At the 
time John the Baptist is imprisoned 
by Herod, a young Nazarene named 
Jesus is going about the countryside 
preaching a gospel of the Kingdom of 
God and healing the sick. So John calls 
two of his own disciples to his prison cell 
and asks them to get an answer from 
Jesus to a question weighing heavily 
upon him: “Are you the one who is to 
come, or are we to wait for another?” 
Isn’t it striking the question even 
needed to be asked? The special messen- 
ger sent by God to prepare the way of the 
Messiah is unsure if Jesus is that Mes- 
siah! Even more interesting is the answer 
Jesus relays through John’s disciples. He 
does not tell John he is a descendant of 
the royal Davidic line of Israel. Nor does 
he try to convince John of his legitimacy 
by appealing to Scripture or any other 


[: the Gospel of Luke, there is an in- 


£& Pontius’ Puddle 


HEY THERE, 
CONGREGATIONS. 
TIRED OF COSTLY, 
ENERGYCONSOMING 
EVANGELISTIC 
PROJECTS ° 


ecclesiastical reference point. To prove 
he is the Messiah, Jesus says: “Go and 
tell John what you have seen and heard: 
the blind receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 


If evangelism is about sharing 
the good news, then sharing it 
with those for whom itis, 
indeed, still news ought to be 
our priority 


hear, the dead are raised, the poor have 
good news brought to them. And blessed 
is anyone who takes no offence at me.” 
Don’t you find this remarkable? 
Jesus’ definition of his work and place in 
God’s salvation history is a statement of 
his acts of caring for human hurts and 


TRY THIS SIMPLE METHOD 
7, OSED BY CHURCHES 


THE WORLD OVER: 


1) DON’T INVITE PEOPLE IN. 


ges 
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hopes. He does not define his Messiah- 
ship theologically; he states it in terms of 
mission. Human hurts and hopes are the 
foremost and defining work of the Sav- 
iour of the world. What does that tell us, 
Jesus’ disciples today, about our work? 

Today, an institution-bound church is 
helpful only to its members. That is, in- 
stitutional thinking promotes the main- 
tenance and survival of the church; it 
does not reach out to potential members, 
which is the mission of the church. In 
our time, congregations conscious of 
mission recognize that the view from 
outside the church is different from the 
view inside, and the outside view must 
take precedence. 

To be fair, institutional thinking is 
not so much wrong as it is unhelpful. A 
Christian congregation called to mission 
in the world is not helping much if it is 
concerned only with its own occupants. 


ORDER Now! 
GUARANTEED To 
SAVE YOU MONEY 
ON EXPENSIVE 
BUILDING PROGRAMS. 


2) IGNORE VISITORS WHO SHOW UP ANYHOW. 


3) OSTRACIZE THOSE WHO INSIST ON COMING 
OR, BURN THEM OUT BY ASSIGNING 


BACK. 
THEM TO AS 


MANY COMMITTEES AS POSSIBLE. 


4) GRUDGINGLY INTEGRATE OVER A PERIOD 
OF MANY YEARS THOSE YOU CAN‘T SHAKE. 
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If evangelism is about sharing the good 
news, then sharing it with those for 
whom it is, indeed, still news ought to be 
our priority. 

God has given gifts and resources to 
each of us for addressing the hurts and 
hopes of those who are beyond the walls 
of our buildings or outside the reach of 
our traditional ministries. In a mission-post 
congregation, we share those gifts beyond 
ourselves. In doing so, we begin to see 
afresh the dynamic ministry of Jesus 
Christ in tangible, life-changing ways. 

In the church culture of the 1940s and 
°50s, much of the church’s mission took 
place inside the institution because that is 
where most people were. Today, the ma- 
jority of people are in the mission field 
outside our doors. Yet, too often we have 
deluded ourselves into believing that 
maintenance and survival is the mission 
of the church. Instead of conserving and 
protecting, we are called in this exciting 


time to expand and invest — to give our- 
selves away in the name of Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps a helpful way to begin our 
movement toward a more mission- 
oriented way of living the gospel is to 
ask: Who are we serving in the name of 
Christ? Is what we are about as a congre- 
gation a helpful mission in people’s 
lives? Is it good news? Or is it simply 
serving the institution? 

In an institution-bound congregation, 
people often define themselves by the 
question: How many members are on our 
roll? This question makes little sense in 
an outward-looking congregation. The 
better question is: How many people have 
we served in mission this year? 

What else do we need to help more 
people on life’s journey? Mission-outpost 
congregations never have extra money or 
resources because they are always giving 
away more than they have. But generous 
people direct their gifts where they will 


Celebrate the year of Active Evangelism 


The ministry of welcome 


he apostle Paul instructed the church in Rome to practise hospitality by 

extending love and honour to strangers (Romans 12:13). This begins but does 

not end with a warm word of welcome. Congregations extend God’s invitation to 

those who visit, and every person who enters our churches should receive a warm 
and hospitable welcome. A visitor’s first impression is a lasting one. 

The ministry of welcome begins when people make their first contact with a 

church. It starts when they turn into the parking lot or call the church office. Do 


they receive a friendly, upbeat greeting? 


A church’s climate is the feeling a newcomer receives when he or she enters the 
building. It is difficult to describe, but people know what it is when they experi- 
ence it. Is the building inviting and conducive to worship? Is it wheelchair- or 
elderly friendly or do stairs inhibit entrance? Are the washrooms and nursery clean 


and modern? 


What words describe the atmosphere of your church? Do the words expecta- 
tion, enthusiasm and encouragement come to mind? They describe the tone for 
churches that have a positive congregational climate and are poised for growth. 

Invitational evangelism is the cornerstone for a congregation’s outreach. It 
extends welcome and hospitality through every dimension of the church’s mission 
and ministry. Its nurturing atmosphere encourages people to develop and explore 


their Christian faith. 


But this is only the beginning. Is there any follow-up? How are new people 
encouraged in their discipleship? Check out the Ministry of Welcome training 
program for ushers and greeters included in the Active Evangelism FLAMES June 
mailing to congregations. It can start your church on the path to becoming a 
welcoming, hospitable and growing congregation. [4 


Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evangelism, church growth and worship in the 
life and mission agency of the Presbyterian Church. 
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For further reflection 
and discussion 
* Spend some time reflecting on why 
you first came to church, : 
* What has attracted some of the newer 
participants in your congregation’ life? 


« What might be an emerging mission 
emphasis your congregation could 
pursue? 


For further reading: 
Twelve Keys to an Effective Church by 
Kennon L, Callahan (Harper&Row, 1983) 


Effective Church Leadership by Kennon L. 
Callahan (Jossey-Bass, 1990) 


make a difference. So people of faith 

with a vision of helpful mission have all 

the money they need because money 
follows mission. 

Almost 20 years ago, in his book 
Twelve Keys to an Effective Church, Ken- 
non L. Callahan identified five questions 
for congregations to consider: 
¢ What specific human hurts and hopes 

do you long to help with? 

e What concrete strengths do you have 
to share to bring effective help to these 
hurts and hopes? 

e What three to five people do you know 
who have similar strengths and long- 
ings in your church or community? 

e What events in the community would 
make this mission effort timely? 

¢ In what specific ways is this emerging 
outreach one in which God is calling 
you to invest your life? 

A church that chooses to focus on mis- 
sion in this way develops a profoundly 
different kind of reputation in its com- 
munity. It becomes known as a church 
that is more interested in helping than in 
being helped, more interested in loving 
than in being loved, more interested in 
giving than in getting. People stay away 
from a church whose only interest is self- 
interest. A church engaged in mission 
tends to have a growing congregation. 
For wherever Jesus’ followers are en- 
gaged in mission to a hurting and de- 
spairing world, he will be in their midst. 
Like a mission outpost in the middle of a 
wilderness! LY 


Rev. Rick Horst is minister of St. Marys Church, 
St. Marys, Ont. 
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Healing the stressed soul 


Faith and prayer can help us cope with pressures of modern life 


by Gord Brown 


Finding the Still Point: A Spiritual 
Response to Stress by Tom Harpur 
(Northstone, 2002, $29.95). 


he Christian church has accumu- 
lated a lot of wisdom over the 
course of its long history. Unfor- 
tunately, much of the wisdom that would 
help us all combat the modern scourge of 
built-up emotional stress has been lost. 
This is the major theme of best-selling 


yi, 


author and columnist Tom Harpur’s 
Finding the Still Point, the sequel to 
Prayer: The Hidden Fire. 

Secular therapists and self-help gurus 
have been mining the church’s tradition 
to create their own methods of stress re- 
lief and wellness. But for all the success 
of these new techniques, the author and 
other Christian therapists see these secu- 
lar methods as addressing the symptoms 
and not the underlying causes of stress. 


Tom Harpur says Christianity’s spiritual resources can help people 


address life’s complexities. 
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FINDING 


THE 
STILL POINT 


Harpur says it is only through faith in 
the unseen world and prayerfulness that 
we can get to the root of the modern 
problem of stress. The book examines 
many of the time-tested techniques of 
meditation — mantras, controlled breath- 
ing and labyrinths — that can be used as 
part of a prayerful healing of the soul. 

Another useful section of the book 
includes an examination of the Bible 
(divided into Old Testament and New 
Testament) and the sacred texts of other 
religions in an effort to help readers find 
meaningful mantras for their own medi- 
tation. Regular readers of Tom Harpur 
will see many of his regular themes, in- 
cluding how to read the Bible and how to 
reinterpret the Christian message for the 
next millennium. The last section of the 
book restates these themes to help Chris- 
tians reach out to a society devoid of the 
spiritual resources for coping with its in- 
creasingly complex problems and the 
stress these bring. 

One of the new elements in this book 
is the question of community and how 
spiritual health needs to be created in or- 
der to help others. Similar to his previous 
books, however, this book concerns indi- 
vidual healing and does not dwell on the 
question of “health for what purpose?” 
beyond raising it as an issue. Perhaps he 
will expand this theme in a future volume. 

Finding the Still Point will appeal to 
anyone interested in the tradition of 
Christian meditation or in developing a 
more fulfilling devotional pattern as an 
answer to stress. It will also appeal to 
those whose pastoral work includes help- 
ing those struggling with excessive emo- 
tional or spiritual stress. 


Gord Brown, a Christian bookseller, is an elder 
at Beaches, Toronto. 
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continued 


Finding God in everyday life 


Glimpses of God by Mary Jane Hanson 
and Stephanie M. Hanson (Essence, 
2002, $13.95). 


by Bob Phillips 


Mary Jane Hanson was 
encouraged to pursue her 
writing interests after her 
first published article, about 
Rev. Dr. Eustace Renner 
from Sierra Leone, appeared 
in the December 1998 Pres- 
byterian Record. She began 
by writing devotionals for 
the Presbyterian Church as a 
volunteer, and many were 
used on the church’s Web 
site. She has taught Sunday school at St. 
Andrew’s, Saskatoon, edited the congre- 
gation’s newsletter and is now volunteer 
assistant editor of PCCWeb Daily. 
Glimpses of God, her first book, con- 
tains 40 devotionals grouped under seven 
subjects: God’s plans, family matters, 
what about faith?, the Trinity, living faith, 
God in nature and a faithful life. They are 
delightful reading because Mary Jane 
takes illustrations from everyday life and 
uses the English language skilfully. Few 
are longer than a page. They all begin 
with an excerpt from the Bible, followed 
by a brief meditation on such common 
matters as a good haircut, Father’s Day 
celebrations, Ziploc bags, kites, camping 
cots and her two children. Each con- 
cludes with a short prayer. Interspersed 
among the devotionals are short poems 
written by Stephanie, her 13-year-old 
daughter who says she has been writing 
poems for three years. Her husband, 
Spencer, took the cover photograph. 
Mary Jane was born in small-town 
Saskatchewan but moved several times as 
her father was a postmaster. She is now 
office co-ordinator at the College of 
Music of the University of Saskatchewan. 
The book is dedicated to the memory 
of Dr. Renner, who fell ill on a visit to 
North America and sought refuge with 
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his late brother’s widow in Saskatoon. 
While in hospital, a caller from St. An- 
drew’s visited him. When he recovered, 
he began attending the 
church. He had such a 
lasting influence on the 
people that, when he re- 
turned to Africa, they be- 
gan collecting money and 
gifts to help his work. 
For each book sold, Ms. 
Hanson will donate $1 to 
Renner’s continuing work 
in Sierra Leone. 

Glimpses of God mer- 
its more than a glance. 
Mary Jane Hanson leaves 
the impression she knows 
about devotion and the power of prayer 
in times of need. She hopes “God will 
use this work to encourage and inspire 
others to grow in faith.” 


Bob Phillips is an elder and longtime mem- 
ber of St. Andrew's, Saskatoon, and a retired 
editor and publisher. 


Seven Days of Faith: Every Day Alive 
with God by R. Paul Stevens (NavPress, 
2001). 


by Peter Bush 


This is a wonderful book. I 
will come back to it again 
and again. Paul Stevens, 
professor of marketplace 
theology and ieadership at 
Regent College, Vancouver, 
believes real theology hap- 
pens in the course of every- 
day life. It is in the ebb and 
flow of work’and: family \% 20° B 
life, service to neighbour oe 
and leisure activities that Christians grow 
in their faith in the Triune God. 

The book is divided into seven days: 
at work, with family, with the other sex, 
with brothers and sisters, alone, with 


Every Day Alive with God 


neighbours, and of rest. Each section has 
three short chapters, eight to 10 pages 
long, raising the theological questions 
that grow from the normal routines of 
life. Each chapter ends with reflection/ 
discussion questions and a suggestion for 
beginning to journal about the faith 
issues touched on. This is not a book to 
read quickly; it deserves reflection and 
honest self-examination. The book could 
be used as a study guide for small group 
discussion or in an accountability group. 

Stevens is not a conventional thinker. 
His discussion of parenting, entitled 
Raising Godly Parents, ends with: “The 
big question in the end is not how the 
kids turn out, but how the parents turn 
out!” Children change parents, teaching 
them the spiritual disciplines of submis- 
sion and service in a way few other tasks 
can do. The author’s comments about 
loneliness versus being alone will also 
challenge us to think about bigger ques- 
tions such as solitude and the meaning of 
friendship. 

Believing the church is too much like 
the culture around us, Stevens contends 
Christians are to be counter-cultural. 
Therefore, on issues such as male and fe- 
male roles, a question dealt with under 
the category of Partner- 
ship, Stevens intentionally 
avoids the views of the 
culture and begins with 
the biblical understanding 
of creation and the new 
creation. While not every- 
one will be happy with 
his conclusions, Stevens 
models the way Chris- 
tians must grapple with 
issues if we are going to 
discover a Christian spiri- 
tuality and ethic. 

Stevens describes a 
spirituality for ordinary Christians, which 
is to be lived seven days a week. 


1 Stevens 


Peter Bush is the minister of Knox, 
Mitchell, Ont. 
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Moses: 


Ted Siverns 


man, manager & myth 


Searching the bulrushes for the real prophet 


Deuteronomy 34:1-12 


his passage in Deuteronomy ap- 

pears to write “conclusion” to the 

life of Moses but it in no way 

ends the story. His is a name and fame 

(the words are cousins) that has continued 

through the ages. Though he was like us 

in some ways, in other ways he was so 

much more: more of myth than a man. 

What were his origins and his story? Why 
this reference to Moses as myth? 

The Book of Deuteronomy is a docu- 
ment of religious and political inde- 
pendence. It was written in the form of 
Moses’ farewell address to Israel shortly 
before his death and the subsequent 
movement of the Hebrew tribes into the 
Promised Land. The passage considered 
here continues from Moses’ address to 
Israel in the last chapters of Numbers. 

The story of Moses begins with his 
birth in the home of Levi and Jochebed. 
The infant was concealed for three 
months then placed in a bulrush basket in 
the Nile River. While bathing in the river, 
a daughter of the Pharaoh saw the appar- 
ently motherless baby. Miriam, the baby’s 
sister, offered to find a suitable nurse — 
his mother. 

The Hebrew form of Moses is ex- 
plained as meaning “one who is drawn 
out” (of the water). The Egyptian name, 
however, is the common mes, mesu, 
meaning “one born” or “a child” and is 
usually part of a longer name like 
Thotmes, meaning “one born of Thoth.” 

Moses seems to have been raised as a 
prince in the Pharaoh’s household. He 
was likely given the extensive education 
that was the norm for sons of the elite in 
areas under Egyptian control. Not only 
did this serve to raise future leaders with 
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an Egyptian bias, it also dissuaded for- 
eign kings from attacking the cities where 
their children were being schooled. 

We assume Moses was raised with an 
awareness of the geography of the Mid- 
dle East and was able to read and write 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and Akkadian 
cuneiform — the common languages of 
the 15th and 14th centuries BC. Moses 


SAUDI 
ARABIA 


may also have had access to official doc- 
uments that taught him about the He- 
brews and gave him a sense of identity 
with his people. 

The Book of Exodus is the background 
that presents Moses as the adopted child 
who rose in defence of his people, be- 
came a hero on the run and wrestled with 
his call to serve God and his people. He 
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continued 


became an unwilling spokesman and 
political agitator for the Hebrews, the 
leader of a revolt and a guide, warrior, 
judge, legislator and intercessor. He was 
to become known as the greatest prophet 
in Israel (verses 10-12). 


As a leader, Moses made 
acceptance of the static and 
stagnant uncomfortable 


In Deuteronomy, Moses declares and 
interprets what God says and means. It is 
often difficult to determine when the 
words are those of God, Moses or the 
narrator. It becomes complicated, as in 
chapters 40-42, where the book’s narra- 
tor quotes Moses quoting God quoting 
himself! 

The text appears to combine two tra- 
ditions about the death of Moses. Both 
refer to the Transjordan in the area of 


Hh 


RALPH MILTON 


Moab, one to Mount Nebo and the other 
to Mount Pisgah. In both instances, 
Moses did not live to enter the Promised 
Land but only long enough to view it 
from afar. God showed Moses the 
Promised Land stretching north to the 
Sea of Galilee, south to the Negeb desert 
and west to the Mediterranean. Verse five 
then records the death of Moses “at the 
Lorp’s command.” 

It is difficult to summarize the role of 
Moses. As a manager, he administered 
the essential tasks that led a people from 
slavery to hope. As a leader, he made the 
acceptance of the static and stagnant un- 
comfortable. He shook the complacency 
of those living in the security of slavery. 
He was God’s agent for imagining a new 
place and a new way of life and, especial- 
ly, for a changed relationship with God. 

Moses was only a man, but what a 
man! We know him best as a man of God 
who cared passionately for his people. He 
did not seek fame or fortune for himself 
but was content to lead his rebellious 
people to the edge of the Promised Land. 


He did not surround himself with those 
who would sing his praise; instead, he lis- 
tened for the voice of God. He continues 
to be regarded as a prophet of profound 
faith by Christians, Jews and Muslims 
who see Moses not only as a man but 
also as myth — myth in its oldest mean- 
ing: mouth — the mouthpiece of God. & 


For discussion and reflection 
* Moses was the greatest of Israel's 
prophets — see Deuteronomy 18:15-22 
and Numbers 12:6-8, but compare _ 
Numbers 11:24-30.Look up the — 
meaning of “prophet.” 
* Concerning the death of Moses 
(Deuteronomy 34:5), Philo and Josephus 
argued this was written by Moses.The 
Talmud credits the passage to Joshua, _ 
Others see a later narrator.What do you — 
think?  . 
« Adversity and necessity are the best. 
motivators for change. Discuss this i 
relation to the life and work of Moses 


L.E.(Ted) Siverns is interim dean of St.Andrew’s 
Hall, Vancouver, and director of Presbyterian 
formation, Vancouver School of Theology. 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
Milton, Ontario 


situated in a small community on the 
brink of explosive growth at the 
junction of highways 401 and 25 
(30 minutes west of Toronto) 
herewith sends forth a Gospel 
Call for a Minister of the Word 
and Sacraments who: 


¢ is current and relevant in his/her preaching 
and teaching of biblical truths 
is ready to explore new ventures in 
developing meaningful worship 
is keen to maintain the momentum of 
vibrant spiritual growth in the congregation 
understands the value of developing the 
spiritual gifts of the membership 
is eager to expand the congregation’s 
outreach programs to community and world 


Rev. Gerald Rennie, Interim Moderator 
519-853-0646 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca 
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Anglican Church of Canada — Archives 


Eugene Fairweather 


Scholar encouraged ecumenical, interfaith theological conversations 


by lan S. Wishart 


ugene Fairweather was a leading 
theological scholar and ecumenist 
of international stature. He was 
one of the founders of The Toronto 
School of Theology, an institution en- 
couraging dialogue among scholars of 


Knox College could take courses at Trin- 
ity College, where Prof. Fairweather 
taught, or at Emmanuel or St. Michael’s. 
Basilian scholars from St. Michael’s 
could study with the Jesuits at Regis Col- 
lege. This great legacy from the 1950s 
enabled friendship and dialogue between 
men and women of different theological 
perspectives. Dr. Fairweather became a 
friend of Prof. David Hay at Knox Col- 
lege and they collaborated in founding 
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what was then the Canadian Journal of 
Theology, later to become the Toronto 
Journal of Theology. 

What Prof. Fairweather and others ad- 
vocated was theological conversation. 
The Jewish tradition cherishes religious 


is. it i hi 
debate in which one rabbi advances a 
position and another discusses it, modi- 
fies it and opposes it. Both positions 
become part of the ongoing teaching. 
Christianity has too often become the 
home of narrow dogmatisms, sometimes 
with congregations excommunicating 
each other and often with one denomina- 
tion battling another with anathemas and 
fiery penalties. 

Eugene Fairweather taught theology 
to seminary students, but he also gave 


courses in religious studies to students in 
arts. These were not comparative religion 
courses but introductions to ancient 
Christian thinkers and their writings. He 
was a kindly teacher, a thinker who 
encouraged thought from students for 
whom he opened pages and volumes of 
profound opinion. 

Canon Fairweather was a strong pro- 
ponent of the Catholic tradition within 
the Anglican Church. He was active in 
the modern Anglican-Roman Catholic 
dialogue and was an official observer at 
the Second Vatican Council in the 1960s. 
He was also a promoter of contemporary 
liturgical reform. He wrote and edited 
several books, including A Scholastic 
Miscellany: Anselm to Ockham, a collec- 
tion of medieval writings, and The Ox- 
ford Movement, a compendium of texts 
from the Tractarian Movement in 19th- 
century England. 

Dr. Fairweather’s scholarship shone on 
one tradition of Anglicanism that stressed 
the theme of revelation. He was critical 
of the Reformation and discounted its 
theology. What a student learned in his 
class was that no one tradition has all the 
answers and, for many cherished con- 
victions, there is another viewpoint and 
something to be said on the other side. 
While Prof. Fairweather was a contribu- 
tor to the debate, he regarded his posi- 
tions as no more final than those of 
Calvin, Thomas Aquinas, Augustine, Karl 
Barth or Martin Luther King Jr. 

Eugene Fairweather died on April 6 
in Kentville, N.S., at the age of 81. He 
should be remembered gratefully by the 
Canadian church beyond the confines of 
his denomination. & 


lan Wishart is a retired Presbyterian minister 
living in St. John’s. 
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Defending the cause of refugees 


Christians’ voices seem strangely muted 


by Tom Denton 


here is a familiar story in Acts 

that has a modern parallel. The 

story is about the apostle Paul in 
Athens, upset by all the idols in the city. 
When he stood before the city council, 
he said, “I see how extremely religious 
you are in every way.” Paul said he ob- 
served among their many places of wor- 
ship an altar dedicated “To an unknown 
god.” This is the God he had come to 
proclaim. And he did. 

There are many modern parallels, but 
one in particular comes to my mind. I 
have worked for many years on behalf of 
refugees who are here in Canada or still 
overseas. Their claims for refugee status 
are often yet to be determined. Tragic- 
ally, they are frequently refused refugee 
status by Canada’s officers in our posts 
abroad. There is no appeal and hopes are 
dashed. I have heard of some who then 
commit suicide. 


“ 


HH HH Ht H} HLL 
The gospel compels us to proclaim compassion. 
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Here in Canada, we have an elaborate 
process for making and hearing a refugee 
claim, usually supported by legal counsel 
and with mechanisms for review and ap- 
peal, albeit imperfect and controversial 
ones. But, again, people lose. Claims are 
rejected and deportations are ordered. 
Sometimes, there is great public outcry 
when a particular case gains notoriety 
because natural justice or common hu- 
manity seems to be ignored. 

Organizations like the Canadian 
Council for Refugees, the umbrella group 
for so many refugee advocating commu- 
nities, or the Canadian Bar Association 
have been particularly effective in bring- 
ing about modifications to the severity or 
inappropriateness of laws and regulations 
affecting refugees and refugee claimants. 
They have even intervened in landmark 
cases before the courts. 

Their arguments are always founded 
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upon things like the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms, various interna- 
tional conventions, Canadian jurispru- 
dence derived from statutes or case law, 
natural justice or common sense. There 
are many useful and wonderful altars 
in the array of human rights tools. They 
have served us well. 

Can it be said, however, that human 
rights activism (as vital as it is) has taken 
the play away from religion? Have the 
faith convictions of Christians and the 
activism this should inspire been sub- 
verted by human rights agendas? 

Paul could observe, “I see how just and 
fair-minded you Canadians are in every 
way.” But he would know Christians have 
a broader mandate. Their message rises 
above the gospel of human rights and civil 
liberties. It is a message of compassion, of 
forgiveness, of grace, of hope and of treat- 
ing one’s neighbour as oneself. 

But when it comes to refugees, it is 
not a message I hear being proclaimed 
loudly by our national churches where it 
matters: before the councils of the nation 
and in the courts of public opinion. The 
Christian witness in defence of the dis- 
possessed, the hurting, the frightened and 
the desperate is strangely muted, perhaps 
compromised by expediency. It is as 
though we have become content to be 
worshippers at all the other human rights 
altars, and to let ours be the unknown 
god once again. 

We need to become courageous ex- 
ponents of a larger vision, like Paul in 
Athens. We need to be unashamed of the 
gospel that is in Christ Jesus — to pro- 
claim it and to give witness to its full 
meaning. I 


Tom Denton is an elder in First Church, 
Winnipeg. 
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Written by Jennifer O'Farrell, 
( , re | e St. Mark's Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


Fill in each circle with the number that matches the table part from the list below. 
As you build the table, read aloud the Bible passage given with each table part. 


1. leg Psalm 100 

2. edge Psalm 96 

3. stationary leaf Psalm 16 

4. foot Psalm 121 a 


5. extensionleaf Psalm103  /~ 


i 


yp 
yp 
won 
it 


ela 
te 
my 


When you come to the dinner table at Thanksgiving, praise God with heart and hands and voices. 


When the children of God gather at the Lord’s Table on Communion Sunday, 
come with love and faith, and with praise and trust. 


Thanks be to God! 


God can be trusted, and he 
chose you to be partners with 


his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
— 1 Corinthians 1:9 (CEV) 


You will find more learning activities online at: 
www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html 
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You’ve always wanted to explore 


HAWAI’I 


— enjoy the best of two worlds — 


+ the incomparable beauty of O’ AHU 
(Honolulu & Waikiki) 
MAUI, HAWAPI & KAUA’I 
and the idyllic, island-Republic of KIRIBATI 


+ The convenience and security of 
Norwegian Cruise Lines new, 90,000-ton 
NORWEGIAN STAR 
(no inter-island flights, no packing & unpacking) 
January 18-27, 2003 
Hosted by Allan & Rita Waddell 
(Filling up quickly — Register today!) 
WESLEY TRI-CENTENNIAL 
JUNE 2003 
Choose from one of several unique tours 


of Britain and Ireland and be part of our 
memorable celebration on 17th June. 


2003 PROGRAMMES 
Don’t miss out! Call us today to receive our list 
of wonderful tours for next year, and beyond. 


| For information and reservations, phone: 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
#201-1669 Bayview Ave. Toronto, ON M4G 3C1 
(416) 482-1980 Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 
Fax 416-482-6416 
E-mail: info @christiantours.ca 
www.christiantours.ca 


Institute 


2002/2003 Programs 


> Twelve-week Online Courses 
> Elders’ Institute In a Box 
short Courses 
> Elders’ Institute On the Road 
retreats and workshops 
NEW! 
Searchable Online Resources! 


Subscribe to our e-mail or 
regular post mailing list and 
receive quarterly newsletters. 


For more information on our 
programs and resources, please 
visit our Web site or call toll-free. 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 Ilona Drive, Vancouver, BC Vé6T 2E8 
Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 


The Presbyterian College 


Montreal 


Continuing Education 2003 
February 17-21, 2003 


Darrell Guder, 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
'The Continuing Conversion of the Church' 


Clark Pinnock, McMaster Divinity College 
‘Divine Attributes' 


Nan Cressman, Sault Ste. Marie 
‘Managing Church Conflicts' 


Fred Wisse, McGill University 
‘Preaching from the New Testament' 


Clyde Ervine, Presbyterian College 
‘Congregational Leadership' 


GH Are 
China Ltd. 


_Commemorate your Special: Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, reunions 
or just as a gift to visitors of your church. 
Choose from our wide selection of plates, 

mugs, etc., and let our artist capture 
the beauty of your church on 
fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fundraiser for 
your school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Toll free: 1-888-532-4788 


Scottish Songs: 
A collection 
for Burns Night 


12 Traditional 
Favourites on CD 


Leslie Jost and 


friends from the 
Stratford Festival 


Call: 
The Theatre Store 
1-519-271-0055 
| ext 2306 
store@stratfordfestival.ca 
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year, we should examine our attitude to 
thanksgiving to ensure we are not suffer- 
ing from any illusions. Thanksgiving is 
not merely a feeling or an attitude; true 
thanksgiving is a commitment to justice, 
an awareness of the needs of the world 
and a lifestyle based on compassion. 

With apologies to the Pilgrims and 
their roasted turkeys, the origin of 
Thanksgiving is in the Old Testament, 
not in American folklore. Exodus 23: 
14-19 mentions three festivals: the festi- 
val of unleavened bread, the festival of 
harvest and the festival of shelters. Our 
Thanksgiving is based on all three. The 
substance of these festivals is that we 
should take the best of what we have and 
return it to God by giving it to those in 
need. The festivals of harvest and shel- 
ters are directly related to agriculture and 
invite us to give our “first fruits” to those 
in need. The festival of unleavened 
bread, or Passover, is the acknowledge- 
ment that we were once slaves and 
refugees and, therefore, must live with 
respect and compassion for those who 
are still enslaved or homeless. 

As we celebrate Thanksgiving this 
year, I hope we will say to everyone we 
meet, “I am so thankful for all I have.” I 
also hope our Thanksgiving will not be 
only a warm feeling of being blessed 
while others suffer. I hope our thankful- 
ness will lead to awareness, compassion 
and justice for the whole world. 
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Moderator’s itinera : 


October 6 

200th anniversary . 
Drummond Hill, Niagara alls. Ont 
October 20 (morning) — 
Knox, Milton, Ont. 


October 20(afternoon) —_— 
128th anniversary — 
Knox, Grand Valley, Ont. 
October27. 
Port Dover, Ont. 


November 3 (morning) 
_ Knox, Waterdown, Ont. _ 


November 3 (evening) 
Duart, Ont. 
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Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or 
$50 per column inch (the lower amount) 
plus GST, Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column. 


BRUNTON, HILDA, longtime member of 
Rockway Presbyterian Church. Called home to 
be with her Lord in the spring of 2002. She is 
sadly missed by her family and congregation. 


DAVIDSON, JUDITH ANN, 53, a longtime 
faithful member of the board of managers, 
Dr. Margaret Strang mission group, choir and 
elder of First Presbyterian Church, Chatham, 
Ont. 


MACDONALD, MARIAN K., passed away 
June 8, 2002. Longtime faithful member of 
New St. James Presbyterian Church, London, 
Ont. Served on the board of managers, 
church school, women’s council and was a 
devoted elder. 


PITMAN, ERNEST ARTHUR, born July 25, 
1909, died Nov. 4, 2001, in Wainwright, Alta., 
at the age of 92. Faithful member, served 
board of managers, session and was clerk of 
session for many years, Westminster Church, 
Chauvin, Alta. 


Visit the 
Presbyterian Record 
online: 
www. presbyterian.ca/record 


Sample the latest issue 


Have fun with children’s 
activities 


Read all the articles in the 
Equipping the Laity series 


Read additional letters 
and news 


E-mail a letter to the editor 
Change your address 


Subscribe to the Record 


Presbyterian Lapel Pins 
The “Burning Bush” enameled in 3 colours 
on gold plated pin. $4 each + $1S&H. 
Volume discounts available. 
—Ideal for gifts— 
Send orders to: 
St. Lawrence Presbyterian Church 
c/o Ben Ormseth, 505 Regal Court, 
London, ON N5Y 1K4 
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ADDRESS CHANGE 


SEEKING ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


Attention: Organist/Search Committee 


3. Moving Date 


SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive,Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 


St. Andrew’s Church 
216 School St. 
Dartmouth, NS B3A 2Y4 


Jubilee Celebrations 
October 2002 - June 2003 


October 26 — Banquet 
October 27 — 11 a.m. 
Rev. Dr. John R. Cameron 
for more details, 
call 902-469-4480 
fax: 1-902-466-6247 


traditional and contemporary music 
Yamaha E-5 electric organ 
Forward resume by October 31 to 
WEST ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
42 Pelham Rd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. L2S 1R4 
(905) 684-7765 
e-mail: bl1caez01@cogeco.ca 


DSR HARCOURTS LTD. 


19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 E-mail: info@harcourts.com 


Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 


Foster Parents Wanted 
Changing Lives and Giving Hope 


> Generous reimbursement 
> Training provided 
> Make a difference that lasts a lifetime 


Join a team of Christian professionals with over thirty years experience. 


Call today! 
1-800-265-0368 


www.nairnfamilyhomes.com 


NAIRN 
FAMILY 
HomeES 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 

Church Cong. Code 
1.OLD ADDRESS: 

apt. # 
City Prov. Postal Code 
NAME 
2. NEW ADDRESS: 

apt. # 
City Prov. Postal Code 
NAME (if changed) 


__VaCancles — 


All notices of pulpit vacancies will be 
charged to the congregation: $10 for the 
basic notice and $1 per word for addi- 
tional information. (There is no charge 
for congregations on the Every Home or 
Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record 
office regarding items for this column. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River, NB, pastoral charge. Rev. Ralph 
MacKenzie, 106 Notre Dame, Atholville, NB 
E3N 323. 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Dale Gray, 506-652- 
4662, Fax 506-652-3988; 180 Brunswick St., 
St. George, NB E5C 382; 506-755-3851. 

Hanwell (Fredericton), NB, St. James. Rev. 
Bonnie Wynn, 2410 Rt. 3, Harvey, NB E6K 1P4. 

Pictou, NS, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. D. W. 
MacKay, 226 Oak St., New Glasgow, NS 
B2H 4H2; 902-755-3199; dwmackay.atspcc@ 
ns.sympatico.ca. 

St. John’s, NF, St. David's. Rev. lan S. Wishart, 
98 Elizabeth Ave., St. John’s, NF A1A 1R8. 

West River pastoral charge, NS (Durham, 
Salem and Saltsprings). Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Box 1078, Westville, NS BOK 2A0; 902-396- 
3233; gacooper@auracom.com. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul’s. Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, 23 Welsford Station Rd., Welsford, NB 
E5K 1A5; 506-486-1084. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, ON, St. John’s. Rev. Geoff Howard, 
Box 440, Iroquois, ON KOE 1K0; gl.howard@ 
sympatico.ca; 613-652-6215. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges. Rev. Don Neil, 4442 
King Edward Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 2HS5. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s (half- 
time). Rev. Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 
5545 Snowdon Ave., Montreal, QC H3X 1Y8. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, QC HOR 1W2. 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. 
Ruth Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON 
KOJ 1P0; syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, QC, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Ross Davidson, 702 Rue Lafontaine, 
Thetford Mines, QC G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; 
jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Westminster. Rev. H. Douglas Crocker, 
32 Golden Meadow Rad., Barrie, ON L4N 7E6; 
705-721-0134; dacrocker@sympatico.ca. 

Belleville, St. Andrew's, Rev. Stephen Thomp- 
son, Box 443, Madoc, ON KOK 2K0; steptom@ 
sympatico.ca. 
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Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, ON M5S 2E6; 
905-271-8112. 

Etobicoke (Toronto), Albion Gardens (half- 
time minister). Rev. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Toronto, ON M9P 3C5. 

Georgetown, Knox; Limehouse. Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. McQuaig, 293 Queen St. S, 
Mississauga, ON L5M 1L9. 

Guelph, St. Andrew’s (two ministers). Rev. 
Angus Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, 
Cambridge, ON N1S 2L1; ajmacbagpipe@ 
yahoo.com. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s. Rev. lvan Dambrowitz, 
Box 849, New Liskeard, ON POJ 1P0; 
705-679-2158; ivandcec@ntl.sympatico.ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 67 Churchill 
Rd. N, Acton, ON L7J 2H9; 519-853-0646; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

Mississauga, White Oak. Rev. Shawn Croll, 373 
Wilson Dr., Milton, ON LOT 3E9; 905-875- 
2804; scroll@interhop.net. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew's. Rev. Linda Martin, 
PO Box 737, Englehart, ON POJ 1HO; 
705-544-3515. 

Norval, Norval Church; Union Church. Rev. 
Wes Denyer, 44 Church St. E, Brampton, 
ON L6V 1G3; 905-451-1723; wesdenyer@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, ON 
K9J 316; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Port McNicoll, Bonar; Victoria Harbour, St. 
Paul’s. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 821, Coldwater, 
ON LOK 1E0; edhoekstra@encode.com. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s; Victoria. Rev. Jim 
Gordon, 134 Brock St., Sault Ste. Marie, ON 
P6A 3B5; 705-254-2920; westminster@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David’s. Rev. Ralph Fluit, 
70 Old Kingston Rd., West Hill, ON M1E 3J5; 
416-283-3703; fax 416-283-7719. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, ON 
L7B 152; 905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew's; West Huntingdon, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Alan Barr, 520 Bridge St. E, 
Belleville, ON K8N 1R6; Tel/Fax 613-962-8771. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Church (associate min- 
ister). Rev. Bob Smith, 271 Centre St., Thorn- 
hill, ON L4J 1G5; rh.smith@rogers.com. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 652 
Coldstream Ave., Toronto, ON M6B 2L4; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church (part-time 
ministry). Rev. Gloria Langlois, c/o Brian Lus- 
combe, Box 241, Ailsa Craig, ON NOM 1A0; 
lusctw@isp.ca. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Beamsville, St. Andrew’s; Smithville. Rev. Donna 
J. Riseborough, 202-2 Ferndale Ave., St. 
Catharines, ON L2P 3X8; driseborough@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Dundalk; Swinton Park. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, 
Box 280, Chatsworth, ON NOH 1G0; 
bill.vanderstelt@sympatico.ca. 

Dunnville, Knox. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 
162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, ON L3C 6L2; 
jngoldsmith@sympatico.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew’s. Rev. John Crowdis, 
8-1920 Marconi Blvd., London, ON N5V 4X8; 
519-659-9527; jcrowdis@rogers.com. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, ON 
NOK 1Mo. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Duncan Colquhoun, Box 
292, Rodney, ON NOL 2C0; duncanac@ 
execulink.com. 

Point Edward, Point Edward Church. Rev. C. 
Joyce Hodgson, 837 Exmouth St., Sarnia, ON 
N7T 5R1; revjoyce@xcelco.on.ca. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Jeremy 
Sanderson, PO Box 1632, Walkerton, ON 
NOG 2V0. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
ON N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, ON N4X 1B1. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, ON NOP 2C0; 
519-674-3487. 

Wallaceburg, Knox. The Search Committee, 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 251 Duncan St., 
Wallaceburg, ON N8A 5G5; office 519-627- 
4367 or 519-627-0842; fax 519-627-9480; 
knox@kent.net. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, MB, Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, MB ROJ 1HO; 
fax 204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew's. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7A 1K1;jandls@sympatico.com. 

Selkirk, MB, Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 Parkview 
PI., St. Andrews, MB R1A 3B7; 204-334-6177. 

Thunder Bay, ON, Lakeview. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, 635 Grey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7E 2E4; markmac@lakehead.net. 
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Winnipeg, First. Rev. lan Shaw, 197 Browning 


Blvd., Winnipeg, MB R3K 0OL1; il3shaw@ 
escape.ca. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, SK S4R 7E7; 306-543- 
9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Frank Breisch, 2170 Albert St., Regina, 
SK S4T 2P9; revfirstpres@sk.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Trinity. Rev. Karl English, 11228 
Wilson Rd. SE, Calgary, AB T2J 2E2; 403-278- 
8577; english.bk@shaw.ca. 

Calgary, Westminster. Rev. Marion Barclay, 
703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, AB T2V 2W4; 
403-255-0001; mbarclay@st-andrews. 
calgary.ab.ca. 

Dawson Creek, BC, St. James. Rev. George S. 
Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., Grande Prairie, 
AB T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; geomal@ 
telusplanet.net. 

Edmonton, First. Rev. Joe Riddell, 6 Bernard 
Dr., St. Albert, AB T8N OB4. 

Fort St. John, BC, Fort St. John Church. 
Rev. George S. Malcolm, 9635 76th Ave., 
Grande Prairie, AB T8V 5B3; 780-539-5125; 
geomal@telusplanet.net. 

North Peace Territorial Ministry, AB. Rev. Shirley 
Cochrane, PO Box 37, Wanham, AB TOH 3P0; 
780-694-2185; scochran@telusplanet.net. 

Wainwright, AB, St. Andrew's; Chauvin, West- 
minster. Rev. D. Allan Young, #408, 2203-118 
St., Edmonton, AB T6J 5K1; 780-436-0029; 
retrevay@telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Armstrong, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas 
Swanson, 1981-9th Ave. NE, Salmon Arm, 
BC V1E 2L2; armstrong_ka010@telus.net. 

Creston, St. Stephen's. Rev. Doug Maxwell, 
117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, BC V1A 1X8; 
standrews@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Edward Millin, 
7605 Cactus Dr., Vernon, BC V1B 2A6; 
knoxpcc@junction.net or edmillin@shaw.ca. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton. Rev. Jim Smith, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, BC V6E 1X2; 
revjim@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, BC 
V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Chinese (associate minister for 
English-language service). Rev. C. C. Wang, 
65 East 38th Ave., Vancouver, BC V5W 1G8. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, BC V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 
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Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 


IM !IiTeED 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial wiridows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


THE Proud Supporters 
ai of The Arthritis Society 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Established 1920 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1LO. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Accom- 
modations for $32 US a night for two. 
1-800-881-1940. www.icbbn.com. 


ANNUAL DINNER FOR 
Former Residents of 
Knox College (Knoxfra) 
Friday, November 1, 2002 
Reception 6:30 p.m. 
Dinner 7:30 p.m. 


Speaker: 
The Rev. John Congram 
Former editor of the Presbyterian Record 


For more information contact: 
Knox College (416) 978-0139 or 
e-mail: knox.college @utoronto.ca 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Ontario's magnificent 


, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 
ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
Unigene -5767 


5 Minute Songs for Young People 
30 easy-to-learn Bible based songs 
with simple piano accompaniments 
$12 incl. postage and GST 
Hope Metszies 
9333 - 146 St. Edmonton,AB T5R O0W7 
Ph: (780) 455-6956 Fax: (780) 451-8293 
e-mail: hmetszies@compusmart.ab.ca 


ONTARIO PRESBYTERIAN CHORUS 
Do you like to sing? 

Please come and join us 
Soprano/Alto/Tenor/Bass 
Contact: Sheila Bailey (Secretary) 
at 905-731-0156 


BB&R 


Architect Inc. 

William O. Menzel — Director 
538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 
Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 
E-mail: womenzel @bbrarchitect.com 

Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com 


Church Facility Planners 
& Architect 


Se 


= 


McGILLIVRAY—ARCHITECT 6) 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 


Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 

Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com 

http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 
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Wired to the world: 
my ‘audience’ with the Pope 


For the participants in World Youth Day, the church has no walls 


by John Harries 


was with her for only an hour. We sat 

beside each other on a fence waiting 

for our audience with Pope John 
Paul II. But in that short time, she helped 
to reshape my understanding of the con- 
temporary church. 

In the middle of the Pope’s 45-minute 
homily, she picked up her cellphone. “I’m 
calling home,’ she murmured in my ear. 

“Where are you from?” I whispered 
back. 
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Along with their Bible and toothbrush, many of these youth participan 


“Manila,” she said. “I’m calling my 
mom.” For the next few minutes, I lis- 
tened to this excited young Christian 
describe the sights and sounds of her 
spiritual reawakening to her family in the 
Philippines. 

With the help of the little gadget in 
her pocket, she was wired to the world. 
So were most of the other vibrant Chris- 
tians I saw this summer during World 
Youth Day events, July 22-28 in Toronto: 


fio Ss 


ts carried a cellp 


hone. 


commentary 


almost 175,000 from 147 countries. 
(China, population of 1.3 billion, sent 
one delegate. Italy, population 58 mil- 
lion, sent 20,455.) 

As I walked about this sea of Chris- 
tianity for several hours, I came to see 
more clearly than ever why the younger 
generation has such little need for church 
buildings and religious institutions. Right 
next to their Bible, extra socks and tooth- 
brush, most of the faithful were carrying 


Photos by John Harries 
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at least a cellphone and a radio. Many 
had even more advanced technology. 

For them, church has no walls! To 
keep in touch with each other and the 
global Body of Christ, all they have to do 
is press a few buttons. And they seem to 
know intuitively which ones to push! 

The Pope was also heavily wired. De- 
spite a congregation that filled the length 
and breadth of the Canadian National 
Exhibition grounds, John Paul’s image 
was visible and audible at all times on 
massive electronic screens. His every 
word was beamed to the city and around 


the world. I was amazed at how his brief 


stay prompted more public religious dis- 
cussion than I can remember. Except 
when the news is bad, mainstream media 
usually ignore the church. But for this 


brief moment, everyone — regardless of 


religious affiliation — seemed to be 
hooked into the same Christian event. 

As a Protestant, I also had some other 
reactions to the largest Christian gather- 
ing I have ever experienced. Although, 
like many Roman Catholics in Canada, 
I usually disagree with the Pope’s social 
pronouncements, he is an outstanding 
example of Christian leadership and hu- 
manity. When conviction, courage and 
service go hand in hand, they are impos- 
sible to beat. His sojourn here was a 
masterful attempt to reach out to those 
who too often walk past church doors. 
His message was firm and direct: “You 
thirst for happiness.... By looking at 
Jesus, you will learn what it means to be 
poor in spirit, meek and merciful; what it 
means to seek justice, to be pure in heart, 
to be peacemakers. With your gaze set 
firmly on him, you will discover the path 
of forgiveness and reconciliation in a 
world often laid waste by violence and 
terror.” 

While some non-Roman Catholics 
were annoyed they had no say about 
helping to pay for the visit through tax 
dollars, I think this cost-sharing invest- 
ment in the future was a wise decision. 
Every World Youth Day participant took 
home a positive feeling for Canada. 
Many will return one day to do business 
here. A few are seeking to immigrate later 
this year. Meanwhile, millions of dollars 
have been pumped into our economy. 
Having said this, the substantial deficit 
that still remains should be picked up 
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The Pope’s image was visible at all times on massive electronic screens. 


willingly by the Roman Catholic Church. 

At the papal Mass concluding the 
Pope’s stay, I was surprised to see so 
many women assuming significant roles 
in worship. In addition to the hundreds 
who sang in the mass choir and distrib- 
uted the sacrament, there must have been 
more than 40 who led prayers, read the 
Scriptures and danced God’s Word in the 
liturgy. 

Mainline Protestant churches can 


learn a thing or two from the evolution of 


the Roman liturgy during the past 40 
years. How much has our order and style 
of service adapted to our rapidly chang- 
ing society since 1960? The comparison 
is yours to consider. 

While I expected the Pope to avoid 
controversial issues such as clergy abuse, 


I was pleased he didn’t. For me, he sent a 
clear signal that the spirit of the Refor- 
mation is coming to his branch of the 
Christian tree. It may take a few hundred 
years, but I see the day coming when 
marriage will be open to priests; when 
divorced Roman Catholics will be wel- 
come to remarry in their own parish; 
when women will be encouraged to take 
control of their own bodies, seek ordina- 
tion and break the Eucharistic bread; and 
when the Vatican will no longer hold to 
an exclusive claim to the mind of God. I 
can well imagine this. | hope John Paul 
II and his successors can too! La 


Rev. John Harries is minister of education and 
development at Timothy Eaton Memorial 
Church, Toronto. 
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6 —2001 Stewards by Design participants 
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—1999 Stewards by Design participants 


Upcoming Stewards by Design events 


Oct. 24-27, 2003 — Faithful Giving . .. Abundant Living — Canmore, Alberta 
Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 2003 — Enduring Gifts . . . Enduring Witness — Jackson’s Point, Ontario 


Keynote Speaker: Kennon Callahan 
Application brochures are being mailed to all congregations in fall 2002. 


For further information, contact Stewardship, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7. 1-800-619-7301 


Spirituality on foot + Special Educational Supplement + Drummer with a difference 


November 2002 


Famine 
threatens Malawi 


THE PKESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


Understanding Our Future: During the past two years, The Presbyterian College, Montreal, has 
been engaged in strategic planning. The Senate has concluded that the rapidly changing and changed context of 
the culture and the Church has profound implications for the pool of potential students, the programs required, 
and the ministries for which they will be preparing. We serve a denomination confronted by serious challenges 
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Tor the cord 


Hope for the future holds 


David Harris. 


challenges and changes 


t’s stating the obvious to note that health care is the dom- 

inant political and fiscal issue in Canada today. The debate 

in the media is reaching a fever pitch as we wait for the 
Romanow report to be released. And statistics from 2000 show 
we spent 9.5 per cent of our Gross Domestic Product on health 
care. But have you ever thought more deeply about the implica- 
tions of that with respect to the future of our country? 

As a nation, we are growing older and therefore spending 
more on health care. Ironically, one of the reasons the country is 
getting older is that we are living longer because we are healthier 
and have better, more sophisticated health care than in the past. 

And not unreasonably, we want to secure our health and our 
parents’ health. The other irony, though, is that while seniors 
often believe that as a group they are poor, in fact the recently 
retired generation is wealthier than their children. 

The church faces a similar dilemma. Sadly, as with most other 
Christian denominations in this country, the number of Presby- 
terians continues to decline each year. For a while, researchers 
thought it was inevitable that all the mainline churches would 
drift toward oblivion. But the most recent studies, such as those 
done by Professor Reg Bibby at the University of Lethbridge, 
indicate that among non-churchgoing Canadians there is still 
interest in religion, among both teenagers and young adults. 

But younger people have different needs and interests than 
the majority of those presently in the pews. Their taste in music 
and liturgy can be different and their view of the world is gen- 
erally different. They have different concerns than those that 
frequently dominate church politics, including a greater open- 
ness to other cultures and religions. 

Happily, as the university chaplains interviewed for our 
education supplement in this issue note, this exposure to other 
faiths has often encouraged those students to deepen their 
interest in Christianity. 

If the Presbyterian Church is to grow and play the role it 
should and can in Canadian society, it is the people outside the 
church, especially younger people, we need to focus on. As 
Prof. Bibby told the Record: “The number one thing that needs 
to happen if Presbyterians are interested in revitalization is this 
accentuated emphasis on youth ministry.” 

Unfortunately, most Christian denominations have few 
young people in the church’s governing structures. Often, those 
who are given a seat at the table are designated as special repre- 
sentatives of their age bracket. We have youth delegates but not 
middle-aged delegates or seniors delegates. And what about the 
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issues that confront younger Canadians, are they on the 
church’s agenda? 

The younger we are, the more of a challenge it is to live as 
Christians in the postmodern world. How can faith help us in 
balancing the demands on us, our time and money? One of the 
hot-button issues in most denominations is homosexuality, yet 
surveys show that this is virtually a non-issue for the people 
under 35. 

An interesting project would be to look at the major debates 
in the General Assembly over the past several years to see 
whether they really reflect the most important issues in the 
lives of church members, let alone the lives of those outside 
the church we want to attract back to the pews. Because a 
“noteworthy number” of Canadians, says Prof. Bibby, “would 
be receptive to greater involvement in church life if they 
thought it was going to be worthwhile in terms of meeting their 
spiritual, personal and relational needs.” It’s that simple — and 
that challenging. 

For the moment, it appears we are not taking up the chal- 
lenge. “The immediate crisis that [church] leaders must address 
is that we’re not reaching new generations of people,” says Rev. 
Jim Czegledi, the church’s associate secretary for worship and 
evangelism. 

The upside to this is that the solution is in our hands. What- 
ever our role and responsibility in the church, it belongs to each 
of us to examine whether the issues we think the church should 
address are those that concern people outside the church. 

Finding room for God in an increasingly busy world is 
difficult, yet Prof. Bibby’s research shows that Canadians have 
a yearning for spiritual food. Wrestling with why God permits 
pain and evil in the world, attempting to understand other 
faiths, trying to make the best decisions for ourselves, our 
businesses, our children and our parents. The church has so 
much to offer in all these areas. 

There is a window of opportunity to let seekers and young 
people outside the church know we welcome them into our 
community as travelling companions. The real question is 
whether we are willing to make the necessary changes to 
welcome them in. 


= 
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letters — 


There always seems to be 
another side to the story 

There has never been any acknowledged 
proof of a warning prior to the blowing 
up of the King David Hotel in 1946, as 
Gerda Huisman suggests in her Septem- 
ber letter. This terrorist act was only one 
of many, including hanging British ser- 
vicemen from lampposts. 

In 1980 and 1981, I lived in Beirut as 
a technical member of an International 
Civil Aviation Organization (a division of 
the UN) team. Almost every day, Israeli 
fighter aircraft violated Lebanese air- 
space and conducted high-speed passes 
over the city, with no apparent purpose 
except to intimidate the civilian popula- 
tion. These aircraft routinely turned off 
their identifying transponders so it was 
virtually impossible to see them on radar 
and warn any legitimate commercial air 
traffic in the area of possible conflict. 

In mid-July 1981, the Israeli air force 
carried out a daylight bombing raid on 
Beirut. I was returning home from the air 
traffic control centre at the time. A Dutch 
army officer and I drove to the site. The 
Red Crescent ambulances were at the 
scene and personnel were carrying some 
residents. I noticed one in particular: a 
young girl about five years old and coy- 
ered with dust and blood. Was she a PLO 
terrorist? 

Ms. Huisman made no mention of the 
invasion of Lebanon in 1982. If she 


Pontius’ Puddle 


WELL DONE, GOOD AND TRUST- 
WORTHY SERVANT. UNLIKE 
THOSE FIest TWO DONCES WHO 
INVESTED MY MONEY AND 
LOST BIC TIME-- 


or 


wishes to discuss massacres, she cannot 
avoid the atrocities carried out by Ariel 
Sharon’s “Christian” mercenaries in the 
refugee camps south of Beirut. Even the 
Israeli government was shocked by it, 
and Mr. Sharon censured. 
C. N. (Neil) Simpson, 
Gravenhurst, Ont. 


Muslims aren't shy 

about sharing their faith 

Re: Rev. Mark Lewis’s September Mod- 
erator’s column: As Christians, surely we 
love Muslims, just as we love those of all 
other religions. 

Muslims in North America are not 
shy about proselytizing, increasing an 
estimated two per cent since 1990. We 
would be happy if Presbyterians had 
grown like that! 

J. Parker, 
Victoria 


Seduced by the sound 

of Pipes 

I take issue with several points in Bill 
Klempa’s response (Letters, October) 
to his numerous critics, in particular his 
reference to Daniel Pipes as a Middle 
East “authority.” Daniel Pipes’ ideologi- 
cal bias has been the subject of several 
media stories, including a CBC Radio As 
It Happens interview on Oct. 2, asking 
him him about the way he is harassing 
so-called pro-Arab academics at univer- 


THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 
REVISITED IN LIGHT OF THE_ 
. CURRENT STOck MARKET 
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sities in Canada and the United States. 
The Wall Street Journal also reported 
critically on his new monitoring Web site 
www.campus-watch.org. This site ha- 
rasses people who talk about the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict in any way that Pipes 
deems anti-Israel. These include highly 
respected people trying to find a way 
through all the rhetoric and name-calling. 
Mr. Pipes is someone with a well-known 
agenda and highly questionable tactics. 
Arguments based on such an authority 
have little credibility. 
Douglas duCharme, 
Toronto 


Root causes of terrorism? 
It is utterly immoral for the United 
States, Britain and, to a lesser extent, 
Canada to inevitably inaccurately “preci- 
sion” bomb Iraq and, thus, commit atroc- 
ities against innocent Iraqi civilians — 
including countless children already be- 
ing starved to death as a result of eco- 
nomic sanctions enforced by the West. 
All in the name of keeping world peace! 
Then, the West shakes its collective 
head and demands vengeance in blood 
(and/or hard currency) when one of our 
(U.S., British and Canadian) Arab vic- 
tims strikes back with the likes of the 
(Lockerbie, Scotland) PanAm flight and 
9/11 atrocities. 
Frank G. Sterle, Jr. 
White Rock, B.C. 


-- YOU WISELY PRESERVED ALL MY 
CAPITAL BY SAFELY BURYING 
THE TALENT IL GAVE TO You 
DEEP (IN THE GROUND 
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commentary 


What the chaplain saw in Palestine 


Dwelling on the past won't advance the cause of peace, but neither will rewriting history 


by Frank Johnson 


y father died on the Western 
Front during the First World 
War when I was five months 


old. My uncle, Wilfred Johnson, was a 
soldier in Edmund Allenby’s army that 
captured Jerusalem from the Turks in 
1917. Without Allenby’s victory, there 
would be no Palestine and no Israel. One 
of my favourite cousins was killed in the 
Second World War on June 6, 1944. I 
filled a Church of Scotland spot as an 
Irish Presbyterian parachute chaplain 
with the Sixth Airborne and was in 
Palestine from the spring of 1946 to mid- 
summer 1947. So I am sensitive to the 
adverse remarks about the British army 
by Gerda Huisman (Letters, September). 

I was raised in a Hebraic branch of the 
Christian church. Most sermon texts were 
from the Old Testament. Psalms had a 
higher standing than hymns. We had no 
service on Christmas Day. No crosses or 
crucifixes were allowed in churches. Our 
symbol was Moses’ burning bush. I stud- 
ied Old Testament Hebrew at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. So when I went to Palestine, 
I was a sentimental Zionist. 

The purpose of the army in Palestine 
was to defend the terms of the Balfour 
Declaration: 

His Majesty’s Government view 
with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate 
the achievement of this object, it 
being clearly understood that noth- 
ing shall be done which may prej- 
udice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties in Palestine, or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in 
any other country. 

Our departure from Egypt was de- 
layed because Jewish terrorists blew up 
the track and derailed the train the day 
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before we were to leave. The engine lay 
with its wheels in the air. Shortly after ar- 
riving at camp near Nathanya on the 
Mediterranean coast, we sent two young 
chaps to Haifa for medical supplies in a 
covered truck or ambulance with big red 
crosses on a white background. On the 
way back, they passed a pile of tar drums 
on the side of the road, one filled with an 
explosive. Zionist terrorists set off an ex- 
plosion as the vehicle passed. I took part 


trying to defuse a mine the previous day. 

Without mentioning the context, Ms. 
Huisman writes about the British hang- 
ing people. Zionist terrorists would catch 
British soldiers and hang them from an 
orange tree with their toes just touching 
the ground. Then they whipped their bare 
backs to shreds while the soldiers stran- 
gled to death. One night, while I was sit- 
ting in my quarters, I heard shots. A taxi 
had run a roadblock but was stopped. 


His Majesty's Government view with favour the establishment 


in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will 


use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this 


object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done 


which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 


non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political 


status enjoyed by Jews in any other country 


in both funerals. Sadly, these were not 
the only casualties. 

British soldiers patrolled the railway 
line using a trolley to carry equipment. 
One would push it while the others 
stayed well back. Whenever I appeared, 
the paratroopers would shout, “It’s the 
padre’s turn to push the trolley!” We 
were assured it would take the weight of 
a locomotive to depress the rail against 
the pin and explode a mine, but we were 
dubious. One day, I pushed the trolley 
past a thorn tree from which a piece of 
corduroy cloth was hanging — the re- 
mains of the pants of a Royal Engineer 
lieutenant. He had been blown up when 


— Balfour Declaration, 1917 


The soldiers pulled open the doors and 
subdued the four men inside. They found 
guns, ropes and whips. One man was 
subsequently hanged. Two committed 
suicide in prison with a grenade smug- 
gled to them in an orange skin. One es- 
caped the rope because he was only 16. 
The army showed remarkable re- 
straint despite great provocation. When I 
returned from a leave, I was told some of 
our battalion had been playing soccer 
when a jeep drove up bearing Sixth Air- 
borne markings. Disguised terrorists 
fired mortar shells on the soccer field but 
no one was hit. As the jeep drove away, a 
young lieutenant rushed out with a Bren 
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gun. A major with extensive war service 
caught his arm and told him to let them 
go as they had done no harm. He report- 
edly said, “If you kill one of them, you 
will remember it for the rest of your life.” 

The British never shelled Jewish 
towns. The only harm to Jewish property 
I am aware of was when a senior officer 
ordered the destruction of some orange 
trees he believed were sheltering terror- 
ists. He was immediately relieved of his 
command and sent back to Britain. 

On several occasions, I went with 
troops when the Royal Navy escorted il- 
legal immigrant ships to a dock at Haifa. 
The Kefer Vitkin, originally a wooden 
sailing ship, was like something from the 
old slave trade days. Below the decks, it 
had been divided with shelves about five 
feet wide and having two feet of head- 
room. The immigrants had evidently 
spent a lot of time on those shelves. One 
man came ashore almost naked and cov- 
ered in excrement. They were put on a 
ship, sent to camps in Cyprus and al- 
lowed to jump the queue to the disadvan- 
tage of those who had applied legally. 

I was on the dock when the Exodus 
was brought in. Ms. Huisman describes it 
as a “refugee” ship. The passengers were 
not refugees. Hitler was dead. The war 
was over. The concentration camps had 
been liberated. Canada, Australia and 
other countries were by then offering citi- 
zenship to displaced Jews. Back in the 
’30s, a dangerous time for Jews in Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom took thou- 
sands of Jewish refugees as well as 
expanding immigration into the Palestine 
mandated territory. In those years, Canada 
took only 450 Jews. The United States 
was not particularly welcoming either. 
When I went on leave to Britain in 1947, 
European Jews were settling in England. 

When the navy apprehended a ship, 
there was usually no resistance. The 
Exodus was different. It was larger than 
any ship I had seen and was used as a 
dramatic prop to aid the Hate England 
campaign run by Zionists in the United 
States. When our sailors came down its 
gangway, I was shocked at the sight of 
bleeding head wounds. The Jews on 
board had attacked them with any missile 
that came to hand. 

Ms. Huisman states that men, women 
and children were locked in cages when 


they resisted transfer to other ships. But : — 


there was no attempt made to transfer the 
passengers to other vessels. The program 
that would have allowed them to go to 
Cyprus and then back to Palestine could 
not have coped with such a large group. 
So the ship was escorted back to Italy. 
When the Italians refused to let the pas- 
sengers come ashore, the Exodus went 
on to Hamburg. 

Some immigrants regretted their 
move to Palestine. One night in Naharia, 
I was having coffee with two elderly 
Jewish women. I remarked that they 
must be glad to be in the Promised Land. 
Quite the opposite: their only desire was 
to return to Germany. Perhaps they were 
exceptions and were homesick. 

The most ambitious operation I wit- 
nessed was when two divisions of the 
army searched for terrorists in Tel Aviv 
in the summer of 1946. Unlike the Israeli 
army today, we had no planes, tanks 
or bulldozers. We expected resentment 
but I detected none. The second building 
we checked was a hostel for young 
women in their early 20s. To our sur- 
prise, all smiles, they had us sit on the 
lawn while they served us cakes and soft 
drinks. Like most Jews in Palestine then, 
they regarded Britain as the hero nation 
of the war — the nation that had stood 
alone in Europe in 1940 against their 
arch-enemy, Adolf Hitler. More signifi- 
cantly, this was less than four years after 
El Alamein, when terrified Jews in Pales- 
tine had been in danger of total destruc- 
tion had the Nazi army triumphed over 
the Eighth Army. 

I am 84. Soon there will be no sur- 
vivors of the British army stationed in 
Palestine to witness to the truth. I hope 
this account of some of my experiences 
in that unhappy land will shed light on a 
subject obscured and distorted by years 
of propaganda. Ms. Huisman complains 
that nothing was done about Israel or the 
Palestinians between 1921 and 1932 
when other Middle East states were 
established. At that time, 80 per cent of 
the population of Palestine was Arab. If 
a referendum had been held, an Arab 
state would have been formed. The other 
course would have been to set up an 
apartheid state, giving power to the min- 
ority Jewish citizens. Which alternative 
would Ms. Huisman have preferred? EY 
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So often, perspective depends 


on where you are standing 


was not sure how much time I would 

have with President Yasser Arafat in 

Ramallah so I planned my questions 
carefully. By the time we arrived in the 
Middle East, I decided I would address 
the matter of Palestinian suicide bomb- 
ings. I would ask Mr. Arafat to do all in 
his power to end these cruel acts against 
innocent Jewish civilians. I knew it 
would be a difficult matter to discuss 
with him but I could think of no other 
issue as pressing. 

We did not go directly to Ramallah, a 
West Bank Palestinian town 16 kilo- 
metres north of Jerusalem. We travelled 
through the Middle East in the company 
of the Department of Services to Pales- 
tinian Refugees. We saw Palestinian 
refugee camps in Lebanon and Gaza, met 
with Palestinian civil rights leaders and 
Palestinian families doing their best to 
live day by day under the Israeli military 
occupation and talked with Jewish civil 
rights advocates who shook their heads in 
shame at the actions of Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Ariel Sharon. My eyes were opened 
to a world of suffering seldom seen in 
North American news reports. By the 
time I reached President Arafat’s com- 
pound, I still carried my first message but 
I had another message as well. 

We were greeted in Bethlehem by 
Hanna Nasser, the mayor. He offered to 
give us a tour of the town. I thought he 
was offering a tour of the holy sites; in- 
stead, he showed us the damage through- 
out the town caused by the most recent 
Israeli invasion. Bethlehem’s municipal 
building could have been the town hall of 
any small Canadian city, an office com- 
plex with a bright foyer and modest 
council chambers. It was being repaired 
after a violent invasion. Splintered office 
doors that had been ripped from their 
hinges were propped up against walls, 
broken office furniture was being re- 
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Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat told M 


oderator Mark Lewis that he opposes suicide 


Mark Lewis 


bombings but he cannot control all his people and prevent such attacks. 


Moderator and others see Ramallah 
from the inside, page 26 


moved and dozens of computers that had 
not been stolen were left destroyed. 

“All we are trying to do is to manage a 
good and productive municipality here,” 
said Mayor Nasser, a Christian Palestin- 
ian. “Yet every time we make some 
progress, the Israelis invade and destroy 
everything we have worked to build.” As 
I surveyed the damage, I was at a loss for 
words. I believe the Israelis have the right 
to protect themselves against terrorists, 
but the invasion of Bethlehem seemed to 
be a cruel act directed at Palestinian civil- 
ians. In the village of Beit Sahour, better 
known to tourists as The Shepherds Field, 
we found more destruction. The enthus- 
iasm of Mayor Fuad Kokaly seemed to 
dwindle to despair as he showed us more 
evidence of how the Israeli military had 


destroyed his town’s attempts to rebuild 
its economy. 

Everywhere we went in the Middle 
East, Palestinian people were working 
hard to rebuild villages and homes only 
to be thwarted by what appeared to be 
cruel and senseless acts carried out by the 
Israeli military. We saw ruined water- 
purification plants, fields of figs and 
grapes destroyed by Israeli tanks, and 
Palestinian children deprived of educa- 
tion, medical care and proper nutrition 
because of Israeli travel restrictions. This 
is an aspect of the Middle East conflict 
rarely seen in North American media. 

I went to the Middle East filled with 
anger at the cruelty and inhumanity of 
the Palestinian suicide bombings, sense- 
less acts directed at Jewish civilians; now 
that I was seeing the conflict first-hand, I 
was humbled by the quiet dignity of the 
Palestinian people struggling against 

(continued on page 32) 
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or as long as most people can remember, 


Prof. Reginald Bibby has been spreading the 


bad news. The University of Lethbridge soci- 


ologist conducts surveys on the religious life 


of Canadians. Since 1975 when he began crunching the 


numbers, Prof. Bibby hasn’t had much in the way of 


encouragement to offer Canada’s churches. 


In the 1960s, researchers began to 
notice significant decline in the religious 
involvement of Canadians. They called it 
secularization. For decades, the wisdom 
of this theory has gone unchallenged. 
Prof. Bibby’s own research and data 
from Statistics Canada supported the 
idea that Canada was following the Euro- 
pean trend; we were on track to descend 
below 10% of the population attending 
church weekly. No end appeared in sight 
to the free fall. 

It comes as a surprise, then, to find the 
results from two surveys done in 2000 
suggest a new thesis: the renaissance of 
religion in Canada. That’s the subtitle to 
Prof. Bibby’s new book Restless Gods, 
published earlier this year. The news may 
not be all good, but the most recent 
statistics suggest church life is making a 
comeback. 

For the first time in almost 50 years, 
more people are going to church every 
week. In Restless Gods, Prof. Bibby 
points to an increase to 25% from 22% 
between 1990 and 2000 in the percent- 
age of Protestants who attended church 
weekly. Mainline Protestants, including 
Presbyterians, went up by 1%, while 
conservative Protestants leaped ahead by 
9%. Among all Protestant young adults 
ages 18 to 34, the weekly attendance 
figure jumped to 26% from 20% over 
those 10 years. And so the renaissance is 
underway. 

Canadians not only haven’t dropped 
out of religious life, 85% continue to 
identify with their respective groups. Far 
from being fly-by-night consumers of 
spirituality, we tend not to transfer loyal- 


ties even when we’re inactive, and we’re 
open to greater participation in church 
life if the conditions are agreeable. One 
by one, Prof. Bibby undermines the 
myths that have helped convince people 
that the church in Canada doesn’t have 
much of a future. 

Over the phone, Prof. Bibby’s enthus- 
iasm for church renewal comes through 
clearly. He chortles as he recalls an article 
years ago in the Record suggesting Pres- 
byterians should get out of the business of 


Christian country with 79% of the popu- 
lation identifying as either Roman 
Catholic or Protestant. However, a large 
gap exists between those who call them- 
selves Christian and those who are active 
in congregations on a weekly basis. On 
top of a million mainline Protestant regu- 
lars, the affiliate pool consists of more 
than five million people. Many among 
this latter group — these hordes of seem- 
ingly disinterested Presbyterians, Angli- 


get more involved given the right incen- 
tive, Prof. Bibby says. 

“These affiliates will often reappear 
based on a desire for rites of passage, 
such as weddings, funerals, as well as 
birth-related issues,” he explains. “Lead- 
ers should be ready with policies in place 
to help the church deal with them when 
they do make contact. Presbyterians will 
also need to have their own agenda for 
responding to the other needs these 
people have, rather than just being defen- 
sive and assuming that they’re all mad at 


‘You've actually got a much higher number of your people out 
there than you might think, and at least a noteworthy number 
of them would be receptive to greater involvement in church 
life if they thought it was going to be worthwhile in terms of 
meeting their spiritual, personal and relational needs’ 


assembly-line weddings and concentrate 
more on marrying young people who are 
truly committed to the church and serious 
about their faith. “Presbyterians need to 
learn to think affiliately,’ he urges. “A lot 
of people who rarely come to church still 
consider themselves Presbyterian. That’s 
the affiliate population. You’ve actually 
got a much higher number of your people 
out there than you might think, and at 
least a noteworthy number of them would 
be receptive to greater involvement in 
church life if they thought it was going to 
be worthwhile in terms of meeting their 
spiritual, personal and relational needs.” 
According to Prof. Bibby, Canadians 
continue to live in an overwhelmingly 


the church or they’d show up more often. 
In fact, we’ve found that roughly 50% of 
those who attend less than monthly in 
Canada are open to increased activity.” 
But Prof. Bibby’s news isn’t all good. 
To be sure, he takes pleasure in reporting 
that the decline among weekly partici- 
pants in church life ended during the 
1990s. For a change, this righteous rem- 
nant held on course with about 15% of the 
wider Presbyterian population. And, yet, 
there remains room for depression in the 
details. The proportion of all teenagers 
who identify themselves as mainliners has 
fallen each decade — from 22% in 1984, 
to 11% in 1992 and settling in at 8% ac- 
cording to the latest research. Among 


Taryn Ridsdale represents the face of the young Presbyterians. Church leaders say while there is much work to be done to ensure the 
church remains relevant to Canadians, research indicates there is still a window of eens to reach out to the young and to 
seekers who have been absent from church since their youth. 
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‘The number one thing that needs to happen if Presbyterians 
are interested in revitalization is this accentuated emphasis 
on youth ministry. Specialized ministry to youth, to children, 
to families, among others, is going to be crucial’ 


Presbyterian young adults from 18 to 34 
years of age, weekly worship attendance 
fell sharply between 1990 and 2000. 

How much should we read into these 
numbers? Rev. Peter Coutts, minister at 
St. Andrew’s Church in Calgary, has 
worked on two surveys of membership 
decline for The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. He cautions against drawing too 
many conclusions from the Presbyterian 
particulars outlined in Prof. Bibby’s 
research. 

“The Presbyterian sample sizes in 
Restless Gods are simply too small for us 
to be able to rely on them,” he says. “But 
the general observations that Prof. Bibby 
makes about mainline Protestants are 
pretty much right on. Probably the best 
way for us to use the book is as a mirror, 
which congregations can hold up to our- 
selves. We need to ask whether the revital- 
ization that he’s talking about actually 
reflects what’s happening in our churches. 
Are we engaging people where they’re at 
today? That’s the key question.” 

The renaissance isn’t quite as appar- 
ent to Mr. Coutts. His demographic study 
of the Presbyterian Church conducted in 
2000 indicates numbers will continue to 
decline. The report predicts an accelerat- 
ed drop of another 20% of the church’s 
membership by the end of this decade. In 
addition, he has doubts about whether 
young adults in their 20s who are only 
affiliated with mainline denominations 
will be as likely to return to church in- 
volvement later in life as previous gener- 
ations were. 

“Our denomination has effectively 
chosen the route of natural selection for 
what our future will be,’ Mr. Coutts ar- 
gues. “Congregations that are strong and 
vital and have good neighbourhood pop- 
ulations may survive and do well, while 
those congregations that don’t adapt will 
decline and die. That’s a sad thing be- 
cause we can all choose to be proactive.” 

Prof. Bibby and Mr. Coutts agree that 
conservative Protestants have been more 
successful at developing new strategies 
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for reaching out to people. The statistics 
support this claim by revealing much 
higher levels of active participation with- 
in this group. Among teenagers, the bal- 
ance has swung dramatically toward 
conservatives in the past 25 years. In 
2000, for the first time, research showed 
a higher percentage of conservatives 
among Protestants teenagers when com- 
pared with their mainline counterparts. 
Prof. Bibby observes that, “starting 
from the 1970s, there was a growing em- 
phasis on youth ministries. I’m talking 
about a really professional approach 


Matthew Poirier and Michelle Lafond are active members of St. Andrew’s, Calgary. 


where full-time people are working with 
youth. A lot of that emphasis has come 
from evangelicals. The number one thing 
that needs to happen if Presbyterians are 
interested in revitalization is this accen- 
tuated emphasis on youth ministry. Spe- 
cialized ministry to youth, to children, to 
families, among others, is going to be 
crucial.” 

However, Prof. Bibby also expresses 
reservations about church growth models 
that arise from American cultural assump- 
tions. Megachurch success stories don’t 
usually transfer smoothly to a Canadian 
context where smaller congregations are 
the norm. But he maintains that the diver- 
sity of resources and expertise available 
today should present every church with 
possibilities they can embrace. 

Rev. Jim Czegledi, associate secretary 
for worship and evangelism with the 
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Presbyterian Church, rejects any one 
solution to the woes of mainline Protes- 
tant denominations. “Renewal will only 
happen at the congregational level, and 
every church is unique,” he says. “The 
most important ingredient is leadership. 
And the immediate crisis that leaders 
must address is that we’re not reaching 
new generations of people.” 

Prof. Bibby predicts the renaissance 
will not limit itself to organized religion if 
churches fail to respond to the changing 
cultural landscape in Canada. “God seems 
to be pretty active outside of the churches. 
Since 1965, one in two Canadians has 
consistently claimed to have experienced 
the presence of God even while church at- 
tendance has gone way down. At the mo- 
ment, the renaissance is something that is 
taking place largely outside the churches. 
If Christian leaders can’t change the 
mindset where they accept that seculariza- 
tion is inevitable and where they don’t see 
much hope out there, then we’re in trouble 
and we’ll find ourselves on the periphery 
of religious life in this country.” 

Perhaps the real good news heralded 
by these so-called restless gods lies in the 
rejection of secularization as determining 
the Canadian status quo. Mr. Coutts con- 
tends that rational choice theory has 
replaced the former way of thinking. 
People choose churches and identify reli- 
giously on the basis of whether their 
needs are being met; the privilege and 
authority that Christian institutions en- 
joyed historically is long gone. 

Mr. Coutts warns we can’t take any- 
thing for granted these days. “We talk 
about assimilating people into our 
churches, making them like us; but the 
world around us is less and less like 
church. We’re holding on to a culture of 
being church. And we find ourselves 
more and more alienated from the 
emerging generation.” 

In Restless Gods, Reginald Bibby 
concludes that he has underestimated the 
churches. We may have to wait for his 
next book to discover where the gods 
will end up and whether or not the 
people of God will co-operate in bearing 
out Prof. Bibby’s latest theory. 


Alex MacLeod works with students and 
young adults as a restless pastor at Knox 
Church, Toronto. 
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EUROPE 
Magnificent Spain & Portugal 
March 24 - April 10, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Les & Winn Files 
Cultural Heritage & Scenic Poland 
May 15 - 29, 2003 
Germany °¢ Switzerland 
Italy * Austria 
May 13 - 29, 2003 
Luther & Musical Europe 
Germany * Czech Republic * Austria 
May 28 - June 12, 2003 


Russia RIVER CRUISE 


Moscow - St. Petersburg 
May 23 - June 4, 2003 
September 23 - October 5, 2003 


TurRKEY & THE EARLY 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
October 13 - 29, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Murdo & Marie Marple 


GREECE & TURKEY 


Includes Greek Island Cruise 
March 19 - April 5, 2003 
Host: Rev. Murdo MacKay 

OTHER DEPARTURES AVAILABLE! 


Rostad 
Tours 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


Tours 


Master of Theology _ 
Diploma Programs ___ 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


EsCOoRTED 


SINCE 1980 


MeExIco 


Cultural Treasures of Mexico 
February 6 - 20, 2003 


JEWELS OF SCANDINAVIA 
May 28 - June 11, 2003 
Hosts: Rey. Karl & Barb English 


BriTAIN & IRELAND 
Best of London & Theatre 
February 14 - 22, 2003 
Scotland ¢ England 
May 21 - June 4, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Cedric & Elizabeth Pettigrew 
July 31 - August 14, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Jim & Shirley Redpath 
lreland’s Charm & Heritage 
June 9 - 23, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. David & Marie Clements 
Celtic Adventure - Ireland & Scotland 
June 24 - July 9, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Linda Ashfield 
Sandra & Victor Ravanello 


ALASKA EXPLORER 
Alaska Motorcoach Tour with 
7-Day Alaska Cruise 
June 2 - 20, 2003 


Call for a free brochure! 


1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


www.rostad.com 


The challenge of the 

| Christian life is for ongoing 
growth in the knowledge 
and love of Jesus Christ, and 
effective witness to the 
Gospel through word and 
deed wherever we live. 


Whether you are serving 
God in the marketplace or 
in congregational ministry, 
Tyndale Seminary offers the 
master's level education 
and training you need for 
faithful involvement in the 
world around you. 


tyndale seminary #7 


25 Ballyconnor Court, Toronto, Ontario M2M 4B3 


Www. tyndaie.ca 


1.877.TYNDALE ily nl 
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Crisis in Malawi 


Stemming 


starvation 


As many as 14 million people are facing famine 


by Glenn Inglis 


s I write in early August, 
there has been a brief 
respite from the grip of 
famine that has begun to seize the na- 
tions of southern Africa. May-June is 
harvest time in the region, and some food 
was gathered. Combined with external 
aid, it was enough to hold back hunger 
for a few weeks. But as September ap- 
proaches, the meagre supplies are ex- 
hausted and, for the next six months, 14 
million people in the region, including 
four million in Malawi, will experience 
severe hunger and possible starvation. 
While the churches and smaller non- 
governmental organizations have been 
assisting the hungry for several months, 
the big international agencies are now 
starting to move in. Representatives of 
one of the larger development agencies, 
well-known and reputable, arrived in 
July to check out the situation. They 
were taken to an area where our Blantyre 
Synod projects office has been imple- 
menting a livelihood security program 
for some years now. The aid experts 
were experienced and asked all the right 
questions. But after a while, they said, 
somewhat sheepishly: “We need to see 
people who are starving. We need pic- 
tures to show our colleagues and donors 
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The bright clothes of Malawian’ heading € to a church service can hide from North 
American eyes the fact many of them are facing starvation. 


that people are really starving in order to 
raise funds.” 

Now, finding starving people is not 
always as simple as it might seem. They 
tend to stay put and don’t have funds for 
Web sites. Just plain, poor and hungry 
people were not proof enough. They 
needed starvation. It is like going to a 
game park and seeing only antelope 
and warthogs. You need to take back 
pictures of lions, leopards and elephants 
or people will think you aren’t serious. 
So queries were made and the visitors 


were taken to a small house that seemed 
too quiet. 

A young woman of about 16 eventual- 
ly appeared. She is head of the household 
with four siblings. Both parents died of 
AIDS. A younger brother will work at 
any job, but none are available and no 
one has money to pay. The girl walks 
three kilometres one way to fetch water 
and may have to wait in line for hours if 
others are there. She makes this trip three 
times a day — 18 km in all. Asked why 
she can’t make fewer trips, she points at a 
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A feeding program in local schools encourages children to come back to their classes. 


Crisis in Malawi 


sn 


Many were either scavenging for food for their families or simply too listless to study. 


small bucket that might hold three or four 
litres. It is the only container the family 
owns. She has some sticks gathered to 
start a fire and some maize flour to cook. 
But on this day, the maize will run out. 
There is nothing for tomorrow. 

The family willingly gathers for photos 
and videos that will, one assumes, move 
hearts in far away places to give some 
money for food aid. This family, though, 
will not live long enough for that opera- 
tion to bear fruit. Like the Phoenician 
widow who gave hospitality to Elijah, 
she would cook food for her family and 
prepare to die. That four million people 
face starvation makes us angry and anx- 
ious and determined to do something. To 
see this brave young girl and her family 
starving to death breaks our hearts. 

Famines take time to build but are 
relentless when they strike. Floods and 
droughts are immediate factors; but, 
when these happen in Canada, no one 
starves. Southern Africa has suffered 
from severe weather patterns that have 
contributed to small harvests for the past 
few years. But there are other issues. 
Mono-cropping maize on the same land 
for generations has left the land depleted. 
The World Bank and International Mon- 
etary Fund stated that agriculture should 
not be subsidized and prices for fertilizer 
and pesticides must rise to world (mar- 
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ket) levels. But the people could not af- 
ford fertilizer, and their crops were stunt- 
ed. The late President Banda decreed that 
only maize was food fit for Malawians, 
ridiculing those who ate cassava or mil- 
let; so the crop diversity on the average 
farm has been reduced to a few varieties 
from more than 20 a generation ago. 

On top of that, the government sold 
its maize reserves — some 160,000 
tonnes last year. A courageous anti- 
corruption bureau has gathered evidence 
and wants senior cabinet ministers 
charged for buying these reserves at 
rock-bottom prices and holding them 
until the famine hit in order to increase 
prices and triple profits. 

Finally, there is AIDS. Families spend 
scarce resources to care for the sick. And 
sick adults can no longer till the land. 

In the large towns and cities, the evi- 
dence of famine is less obvious. There 
are more street children and beggars, and 
the squatter settlements continue to grow. 
But there is also increased economic 
activity. Big relief agencies need fuel, 
transport and supplies. Some people say 
business is up. 

It is different in the country. Blantyre 
Synod has carried out the first phase of a 
relief operation in an area called Chin- 
gale, supported by Presbyterian Disaster 
Assistance, a program of the Presbyter- 


ian Church (U.S.A.). (Presbyterian World 
Service and Development and the Can- 
adian Foodgrains Bank are working with 
Livingstonia Synod in a large relief pro- 
gram in northern Malawi.) Households 
have been surveyed and people in need 
registered. Volunteers are trained and 
formed into joint relief committees. They 
will look after security of supplies and 
help people understand why there are 
delays or other problems. Trained food 
monitors do the registration and will 
oversee the distribution. 

Relief comes in several modes. In the 
early days, it begins with clinics for sick 
children. They need deworming and vita- 
mins before they can tolerate rich food. 
An early delivery of maize then arrives 
that pushes hunger back a month. Fam- 
ilies get a 50-kilogram bag. (Usually, a 
tired woman with a baby on her back and 
holding toddlers by the hand carries the 
maize on her head, sometimes as far as 
10 km to her home.) Later, a feeding pro- 
gram is started at the local schools to 
encourage the children to come back to 
their classes. Many were either scaveng- 
ing for food for their families or simply 
too listless to study. Now there is time to 
concentrate on nursing mothers who get 
special rations of fortified flour. A wider 
distribution of a locally made porridge is 
distributed for the young children. Final- 
ly, in this phase, early maturing maize 
plus beans and lentils are distributed to 
farmers who have springs on their land 
or are near rivers. The seeds will be eaten 
if they are distributed before people have 
some food at home. 

Feeding people is the issue. But how 
does it feel to be hungry, to have a child 
die of starvation, to live with the know- 
ledge there will be no harvest for six 
months? The current program brought in 
two trauma specialists to monitor the 
people of Chingale. They will be back to 
promote a pastoral care and oversight pro- 
gram run by the churches to help people 
cope with all they are experiencing. 

This pilot phase has been evaluated 
and will continue. It is anticipated that 
more resources will come and more cen- 
tres will open in other places of need. [9 


Rev. Glenn Inglis is the ecumenical officer for 
Blantyre Synod of the Church of Central 
Africa Presbyterian, Malawi. 
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Crisis in Malawi 


Presbyterians donate $100,000 for food 


by Tom Dickey 


chool children, farmers and church 

groups in Ontario received first- 

hand information about the severe 
food crisis in southern Africa when 
Sangster Nkhandwe visited them in 
September. As program coordinator for 
the development department of the Liv- 
ingstonia Synod, Church of Central 
Africa Presbyterian in Malawi, he is re- 
sponsible for work in four main areas: 
clean water supply, food security, micro- 
enterprise development and relief in 
times of disaster. His department is cur- 
rently responding to the food crisis in 
Malawi. 

Mr. Nkhandwe was in Canada as part 
of a Canadian Foodgrains Bank People 
to People tour. People to People is an ap- 
propriate name, in this case, for Mr. 
Nkhandwe believes he learned as much 
from the people he visited as they did 
from him. A soft-spoken, articulate man, 
whose melodic first name gives a hint of 
his harmonious nature, he provided a 
palpable connection for Canadians who 
are providing food relief with those who 
need it in Malawi. And he was given an 
opportunity to meet the farmers, congre- 
gations and communities involved in 
providing food aid to his country. Mr. 
Nkhandwe spoke appreciatively of the 
farming families that hosted him, provid- 
ing not only warm hospitality but also 
valuable insight into farming life in On- 
tario and the problems that go with it. 
One of the things he appreciated most 
about his hosts, he says, was the way 
they listened and responded to him. It 
was not simply “a question, followed by 
a quick thank-you and goodbye.” 

During a visit to church offices in 
Toronto, Mr. Nkhandwe praised the con- 
tribution of Presbyterian World Service 
and Development to relief work in south- 
ern Africa. Since PWS&D issued an ap- 
peal for help earlier this year, Canadian 
Presbyterians have donated more than 
$100,000 to help partners in Malawi re- 
spond to the food crisis. Combined with 
matching grants from the Canadian 
International Development Agency and 
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support from other members of the 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank, PWS&D 
has been able to program more than 
$1.2 million worth of food aid to 
Malawi. The agency has taken the lead 
for food programs within the Livingsto- 
nia Synod, while Presbyterian Disaster 
Assistance (USA) has assumed a similar 
role within the Blantyre Synod. 


‘Preaching is empty 
when people are starving. 
Preaching while helping 
is much more meaningful’ 
— Sangster Nkhandwe 


The crisis in Malawi is far from sub- 
siding. This year’s harvest was low once 
again, with crops significantly reduced by 
floods, drought and an outbreak of crop 
diseases. Food shortages have forced 


Sangster Nkhandwe, left, talks to Stephen Allen, associate secretary, justice ministries, 


people to harvest crops while they’re still 
green. Many people are too weak from 
hunger to care for their gardens. Others 
have abandoned farming to do piecework 
to enable them to buy food. Food prices 
have more than doubled since February. 

Yet there is always hope, Mr. 
Nkhandwe believes. Malawians have the 
capacity to produce their own food. Pos- 
sible ways of coping with future prob- 
lems are being discussed. There have 
been offers of free seeds. In the mean- 
time, the most important thing is to get 
food to the people. Mr. Nkhandwe says 
he is very thankful churches have re- 
sponded to the crisis in his country. 
“Preaching is empty when people are 
starving,’ he says. “Preaching while 
helping is much more meaningful.” 

The food crisis in Malawi continues 
and so does the mission of Sangster 
Nkhandwe. “If people are thanking God, 
then it’s a mission well-accomplished,” 
he says. 


about the severe food crisis in southern Africa. 
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A rare drummer 
with rare challenges 


by Tom Dickey 


ason Dennis is 31 and belongs to 
a minority. He is a professional- 
level drummer who has been 
rated, in one test, as being in the 

top one per cent of drumming ability. 
Jason loves to play the drums — and 
has ever since he was four years old. He 
has played at major charity concerts in 
Hollywood (emceed by actor Matthew 
Perry) and Boston, appeared on the CBS 
television show 60 Minutes and in a doc- 
umentary made for European television, 
jammed with members of the legendary 
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Jason Dennis has played at m jor charity concerts in Hollywood and Boston and ap 


rock group Aerosmith (curiously, the late 
Victor Borge was on the same program 
— imagine that combination), and was 
the drummer for A Broadway Review at 
the Living Arts Centre in Mississauga, 
Ont. Yet, Jason cannot find work drum- 
ming. Instead, he has a part-time job at a 
local Blockbuster Video outlet. 

Jason Dennis is also part of another 
minority. He is one of about 4,600 people 
in North America known to have Williams 
syndrome, a condition caused by a micro- 
deletion of the seventh chromosome. 


People with Williams syndrome have 
mild to severe learning disabilities often 
associated with visual/perceptual/spatial 
deficits. Some people with the condition 
have difficulty simply tying their shoes. 
Williams syndrome is thought to occur in 
about one in 20,000 births. It can occur in 
any ethnic group and has been identified 
in countries throughout the world. The 
Williams Syndrome Association says 
there may be 10,000 undiagnosed cases in 
North America. Jason was 11 before his 
condition was identified. 


peared on the CBS television show 60 Minutes. 
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Although Jason has had the opportuni- 
ty to play at fundraising concerts in 
the United States with organizations 
supporting Williams syndrome (the Lily 
Claire Foundation and the Berkshire Hills 
Music Academy), there is little awareness 
of Williams syndrome in Canada. That is 
something Jason’s mother, Roberta 
French, finds extremely frustrating. People 
with Williams syndrome need more 
recognition, both for their special needs 
and for their special abilities, she says. 

Every August for the past seven years, 
Mrs. French has accompanied Jason to 
the Belvoir Terrace Music and Arts Camp 
in Lenox, Mass. The camp bills itself as a 
place where individuals with Williams 
syndrome can explore their love of music, 
make friends and have fun. 

“I’d never seen another kid with 
Williams before he went to the camp,” 
Mrs. French says. “And more important- 
ly, neither had Jason.” 

First on the camp’s list of requirements 
is an ability in music. Although it is not 
universal, a great many people with 
Williams syndrome share Jason’s affinity 
for music. Some have perfect pitch and 
find anything else jarring and dissonant. 
Some have the ability to identify isolated 
musical notes, a talent professional musi- 
cians covet. The Belvoir Terrace camp 
offers campers the opportunity to experi- 
ment with a wide variety of music and art 
forms. Other requirements include good 
general health and stamina, skills in self- 
care and the ability to get along well with 
others. For most people with Williams, the 
latter is no problem. They are articulate 
and sociable. Start Jason talking about a 
subject he’s really interested in, says Mrs. 
French, and the facts come pouring out. 

Roberta French and her husband, Rev. 
George French, a retired Presbyterian 
minister, long for a similar camp and sim- 
ilar recognition for people with Williams 
syndrome in Canada. Mr. French recalls, 
not with anger but with a touch of sadness 
over life’s injustices, a concert for which 
the other musicians were paid profession- 
al wages while Jason was given a token 
gift certificate. With recognition will 
come respect, he believes. 

Meanwhile, Jason Dennis continues to 
work part-time at a video store, waiting 
for the chance to play his drums and 
share his gift. 9 
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WESLEY TRI-CENTENNIAL 
JUNE 2003 
Choose from one of several unique tours 
of Britain and Ireland and be part of our 
memorable celebration on 17th June. 


JOURNEY with the APOSTLES 
Hosted 14 — 19 day tours. 
March, April & May 2003 
Many highlights such as: 
Istanbul 
The Seven Churches of the Revelation. 
Cruise to Patmos, Crete, 
Rhodes and Santorini. 
Athens, Mars Hill and Corinth. 


2003 PROGRAMMES 
Don’t miss out! Call us today to receive our list 
of wonderful tours for next year, and beyond. 


For information and reservations, phone: 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
#201-1669 Bayview Ave. 
Toronto, ON M4G 3C1 
(416) 482-1980 
Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 
Fax 416-482-6416 
E-mail: info@christiantours.ca 
www.christiantours.ca 


Se 


Crieff Hills Community 


brings back ... 


CHRISTMAS AT CRIEFF 
Saturday, December 14, 2002, at 6:00 p.m. 
Adults $14.00 Children $8.00 
Experience a traditional Christmas Dinner 
followed by an old-fashioned Carol sing for 
all to enjoy. Come and enjoy the spirit of 
Christmas! 


Saturday, January 18, 2003 
9 a.m. — 4 p.m. (including lunch) 


The role of the Elder 


with Rev. Judee Archer Green 
An opportunity for Elders to develop skills and 
gain enthusiasm for their congregations. This 
program is a project under the direction of the 
Elders’ Institute. Cost is $29.00 and will be 
held in the Conference Hall at Crieff Hills. 


Call Joan at Crieff Hills Community 
to reserve your place at these events. 
1-800-884-1525 


CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality escorted tours and cruises 
for over 34 years. 


Escorted Tours 


@ EXPLORING INDOCHINA 
Vietnam & Cambodia 
Feb 13/03 - 21 Days 


@ BURMA 
Feb 14/03 - 21 Days 


@® COSTA RICA 
Feb 17/03 - 15 Days 


@ AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
Feb 27/03 — 32 Days 
Mar 6/03 — 32 Days 


@ SICILY, MALTA & ROME 
Mar 4/03 — 19 Days 
@ TREASURES of TUNISIA 
Mar 10/03 - 18 Days 


@ SOUTH AFRICA 
Mar 13/03 — 23 Days 


@ SPAIN, MOROCCO & GIBRALTAR 
Mar 14/03 — 22 Days 


@ CHINA & the YANGTZE 
Apr 11/03 — 19 Days 


@ PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
Apr 24/03 - 18 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


@ CARIBBEAN CHRISTMAS 
Dec 20/02 — 15 Days 


@ CIRCLE CARIBBEAN 
Feb 2/03 — 15 Days 


@ AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Feb 13/03 — 20 Days 


@ PANAMA CANAL 
Feb 22/03 - 11 Days 


@ SEAFARER CARIBBEAN 
Feb 27/03 - 11 Days 


@ HAWAII 
Mar 6/03 — 16 Days 


@ WAYFARER CARIBBEAN 
Mar 9/03 — 11 Days 


@ WATERWAYS of HOLLAND 
Apr 18/03 - 9 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 


Visit our Web site: 
www.craigtravel.com 


ST. ANDREW'S HESPELER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


A Proud History ... An Exciting Future, 


e are a church family of about 500 members 

with a 146-year history in our community. 

We are seeking a caring, energetic Associate 

Minister to join our ministry team, to share 
our faith vision through small group ministry, 
pastoral care and preaching. 


Please send your profile to 


The Search Committee 


St. Andrew's 
Hespeler 
Presbyterian Church 


Senior Minister, Jeff Veenstra 
73 Queen Street East 
Cambridge, Ontario 

N3C 2A9 
(519) 658-2652 


The congregation of 


KIRK-ON-THE-HILL 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Fonthill, Ontario 


has a strong and joyful spirit! 
It is vibrant, inclusive and community-oriented. 
We have recently completed Phase | of a two-phase building 
extension program. We are prayerfully seeking 


THE MINISTER OF GOD’S CHOICE 


Who 
is enthusiastic, highly motivated, energetic and caring 
is spiritually grounded with proven communication, 
teaching, leadership and administrative skills 
is an inspirational preacher, comfortable with a variety 
of worship styles and music ranging from traditional to 
contemporary 
has a keen interest in youth ministry and pastoral care 
is comfortable with all age groups from youth to seniors 
and able to develop and implement challenging programs 


If after prayer and reflection on your ministry, you feel called 
to respond, please send your inquiry to: 

Rev. Laurie McKay-Deacon 

Interim Moderator 

6889 Barker Street North 

Niagara Falls, ON L2G 1Z4 

(905) 354-1654 

deacons@iaw.on.ca 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
Milton, Ontario 


situated in a small community on the 
brink of explosive growth at the 
junction of highways 401 and 25 

(30 minutes west of Toronto) f 
herewith sends forth a Gospel 

Call for a Minister of the Word 

and Sacraments who: 


¢ is current and relevant in his/her preaching 
and teaching of biblical truths 
is ready to explore new ventures in 
developing meaningful worship 
is keen to maintain the momentum of 
vibrant spiritual growth in the congregation 
understands the value of developing the 
spiritual gifts of the membership 
is eager to expand the congregation’s 
outreach programs to community and world 


Rev. Gerald Rennie, Interim Moderator 
519-853-0646 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca 


Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Calgary, Alberta 


is seeking a 
Minister 


To enable its people 

to grow and deepen 

in their Christian faith 
and witness in the world 


Share in the journey that is ours 
as a vibrant, active, caring 
community of faith 


Be a part of an exciting 


Presbyterian future in 
Northwest Calgary ep 
Web site: www.wpcchurch.net 
For more information please contact the Interim Moderator: 
Rev. Marion Barclay 
703 Heritage Drive S.W. 
Ph: (403) 255-0001 Fax (403) 255-1302 
e-mail: mbarclay@st-andrews.calgary.ab.ca 
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A homecoming to remember 


by Harold Gniewotta 


he troop train will be arriving in 
10 minutes!” shouts a voice over 
the intercom. 

The place is the railway station in 
Winnipeg. The year is 1945. I am 18, 
have come in from Ontario and am wait- 
ing for the next train going west, heading 
home to Saskatchewan. 

A brass band plays When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, It’s a Long Way 
to Tipperary, The Maple Leaf Forever 
and other tunes that make you want to 
march around the depot. The large 
roped-off section of the station is filled to 
capacity with women, men, youth and 
children. Great excitement is in the air. 

The doors open. Soldiers come 
through. First, young men on stretchers 
carried by attendants. The crowd cheers 
and applauds. Then, soldiers in wheel- 
chairs. One has a leg missing. Another 
has an empty sleeve dangling on his uni- 
form. After that, a few servicemen on 
crutches. Finally, the regular troops. 
They are no longer marching but walk at 
ease. They smile, laugh and strain their 
eyes to catch sight of those they love. 
More applause. More cheers. 

Family members see familiar faces in 
these beloved heroes — sons, fathers, 
uncles and sweethearts — and rush for- 
ward to greet them. It doesn’t matter if 
an arm is missing or a face is scarred. All 
that matters is, after five long years, their 
heroes are home again. The sound level 
rises dramatically. There are tears of joy, 
hugs and kisses mingled with laughter. 

Many soldiers are not on that train, of 
course. They will never come home. For 
they laid down their lives in the service 
of their country. 

I am awed that day in the railway sta- 
tion. Emotion overwhelms me. Tears flow 
and I swallow the lumps in my throat. I 
cannot help thinking these soldiers fought 
to keep Canada free — to keep us free. 
They were wounded for me. 

The words of the prophet Isaiah come 
to mind: “But he was wounded for our 
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transgressions, he was bruised for our in- 
iquities ... ” This biblical prophecy was 
fulfilled in history: Jesus, the Son of 
God, came to Earth and gave up his life 
on a cross. It was to guarantee our spiri- 
tual freedom, freedom from the penalty 
for sin and death. 


Fifty-seven years pass. It is November 
11, and the scene changes to a Remem- 
brance Day service. White-haired veter- 
ans are in procession. Some are in 
wheelchairs because of age. Others are 
assisted by loved ones. Medals of honour 
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The wounded, returning from the 1944 D-Day invasion, are carried ashore in England. 


now hang on their chests. Most of the 
veterans, both women and men, march in 
for the 11 o’clock service and take their 
places in the front of the auditorium. 
November 11 Armistice Day celebra- 
tions always evoke emotions in me. 
These veterans fought to keep us free. 
Thank God for each of them. We owe 
them more than we can ever repay. [3 


Rev. Harold Gniewotta, a retired Lutheran 
minister in the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Canada, lives in Edmonton. 


Dean/DND/National Archives of Canada/PA131437 
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personal spirituality 


Labyrinth provides path 
for a spiritual journey 


by Tom Dickey 


irst, let’s get all the “a-mazing” 
jokes about labyrinths out of the 
way. The labyrinth has been a ser- 
ious aid to humankind’s spiritual journey 
for thousands of years. Futhermore, 
labyrinths and mazes are not the same. 
Labyrinths combine the imagery of the 
circle and the spiral into a meandering 
but purposeful path. (Sounds a bit like 
life, doesn’t it.) Mazes are puzzles with 
dead ends (to some, that may sound like 
life, too). Labyrinths consist of concen- 
tric circles, broken and joined to form 
switchbacks and a continuous path. They 
represent a journey to our centre and 
back again. They are designed to create a 
sacred space, to take travellers out of 
their egos into that “which is within.” 
The earliest recognizable labyrinths 
date back to the mists of time, or close 
enough -- about 5,000 years ago. Finger 
labyrinths (yes, your fingers do the walk- 
ing) have been found in Neolithic caves 
and as pictoglyphs on sacred rocks. The 
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larger labyrinths, those that are walked, 
are believed to have emerged during the 
classical times of the ancient world. 
Perhaps the best known example is the 
great labyrinth at Knossos, Crete, where 
the mythical Minotaur, with a taste for 
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human flesh, chased Thes- 
eus and Ariadne through 
the seemingly endless cor- 
ridors beneath the palace. 
During the Middle Ages, 
many cathedrals in Europe 
embedded the path of a 
labyrinth in their stone 
floors, thus providing a vir- 
tual alternative, complete 
with walking or crawling, 
to an actual pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. Labyrinths 
represent a universal pat- 
tern in human conscious- 
ness and have been used by 
many diverse cultures, from 
the medicine wheel of Hopi 
Indians to the Buddhist and 
Hindu mandala. In Jewish 
mystical tradition, the kab- 
balah (the tree of life) is an 
elongated labyrinth based 
on the number 11. 


The most common forms of laby- 
rinths in North America are constructed 
outdoors as patterns on the ground, using 
materials such as woodchips, stones 
or low-growing shrubs, or are painted 
on canvas for indoor use. Temporary 


Photo by Sonia Halliday 


Above: The labyrinth of Chartres 
Cathedral, France, dates to about 1200. 


Left: The Santa Rosa labyrinth. 


labyrinths made with masking tape are 
also used. 

Lately, labyrinths have been making a 
(what else?) comeback and have wound 
their way back into use by Christians and 
non-Christians alike. Rev. Keith Boyer, 
mission director for the Synod of Toron- 
to and Kingston, believes the renewal of 
interest in labyrinths by Christian 
churches is “grounded in a desire for 
new tools to encourage and support 
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deepening spirituality.” Its use recognizes 
that we experience God in individual 
ways. Some people have found a weekly 
walk in a labyrinth to be, what is called 
in the Reformed tradition, a means of 
grace, he says. 

The evangelism and church growth di- 
vision of the life and mission agency has 
recently purchased a seven-metre (24- 
foot), seven-circuit canvas Santa Rosa 
labyrinth that is to be made available on 
loan to congregations or for church- 
related events. The Santa Rosa is a recent 
design created by Dr. Lea Goode-Harris, 
a labyrinth designer from Santa Rosa, 
Calif. Incidentally, she is also the creator 
of a labyrinth named after a revered and 
well-known theologian — Snoopy — to 
be found at the Charles M. Schulz Muse- 
um, also in Santa Rosa. The evangelism 
and church growth labyrinth is painted, in 
true Presbyterian fashion, a pure, bright 
blue and folds easily into a sturdy con- 
tainer. Borrowers are responsible for 
shipping costs both ways and are required 
to pay a $25 security deposit. Arrange- 
ments can be made through Gerry Waugh 
in The Book Room at church offices. 

For Presbyterian churches, the lab- 
yrinth can be one ingredient in a compre- 
hensive outreach ministry, Mr. Boyer 
points out. Churches that advertise the 
availability of a labyrinth will, in all like- 
lihood, welcome people who would not 
otherwise come to church, he says. Some 
will return, provided they are not under 
pressure. Others may want to talk about 
faith and life concerns and will welcome 
an invitation to a worship service or 
Bible study group. Whatever the case, all 
will have travelled a little further on their 
spiritual journey. 


DIRECTOR 
of Native Ministries 
Programs 


Vancouver School of Theology 


Vancouver School of Theology is a multi-denominational school serving 
the Anglican (Episcopalian), Presbyterian and United churches. VST has 
offered the Master of Divinity degree program by extension for over 14 
years to people in ministry in First Nations communities by using local 
tutors who are in touch with VST faculty. We require a director effective 
July 1, 2003. 


VST seeks a person who has a passionate commitment to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, a vision for providing community-based theological 
education, the ability to be flexible and travel as needed, and who has 
links to a home community of First Nations people. Competency in the 
use of computers for electronic communication and educational 
technology is essential. The position is defined as 60% time allocation. 


In addition, it is hoped that the successful applicant would be a member 
of VST’s teaching faculty, and would therefore have the credentials to 
teach in a ministry or theological discipline appropriate to the 
curriculum at VST. Additional teaching or administrative responsibilities 
could augment the 60% time allocation to full-time, depending on the 
qualifications of the applicants and the needs of the School. 


In accordance with Canadian Immigration requirements, priority will be 
given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents of Canada. 


A position description is available from the office of the Principal of VST, 
Dr. Kenneth MacQueen 
6000 Ilona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 1L4 
Telephone: (604) 822-9801 Fax: (604) 822-9212 
E-mail: shmorris@vst.edu 
Closing date for applications is December 31, 2002 
For information about VST, please visit our web site: www.vst.edu 


Minister Vacancy 


Georgetown — Limehouse 


The congregations of Knox Presbyterian Church and Limehouse Presbyterian Church 
are seeking an energetic and inspirational full-time minister for this 2-point pastoral charge 
located 45 minutes northwest of Toronto in scenic Halton Hills. 


Ideal candidates will be committed to: 


> Leading worship and preaching > Working with youth 


> Providing pastoral care 
> Crisis visitation 


> Leadership development 
> Personal and spiritual development 


To explore this opportunity, please apply to: Rev. Dr. Douglas McQuaig, Interim Moderator 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 293 Queen Street South, Mississauga, Ontario LSM 1L9 
Phone (905) 828-4185 @ Fax (905) 826-0066 e E-mail dmcquaig@sprint.ca e Visit us online at www.aztec-net.com/~kpc 
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_ News — 


Canadian churches urge 
PM to resist invading Iraq 


Pre-emptive military action 
runs ‘counter to a Christian 
sense of sin and grace’ 


ixteen prominent church leaders repre- 

senting a broad spectrum of Canadian 
denominations, as well as the ecumenical 
peace coalition Project Ploughshares 
and the inter-church justice coalition 
KAIROS, have joined together to send an 
urgent message to Jean Chrétien, implor- 
ing the prime minister to resist growing 
pressure to invade Iraq. 

“This is a time for intense diplomacy 
and face-to-face negotiations, not for 
missiles and high-altitude bombing. This 
is especially a time for multilateralism,” 
says the Sept. 25 letter signed by the 
church representatives, including Presby- 
terian Moderator Rev. Mark Lewis. 

The churches warned against support- 
ing any United Nations resolution that 
makes it virtually impossible for Iraq to 
comply with demands. Such a resolution 
“would be a mere cover for an invasion 
that might be multinational but would 
still be unjust,” the letter states. 


The church leaders said their decision 
to send a joint letter to the prime minister 
was prompted by pleas from colleagues 
in the Middle East to “speak and act 
against the threat of another war.’ Sev- 
eral Canadian churches have a long and 
close relationship with the Middle East 
Council of Churches, which includes 
churches in Iraq. 

“We do not understand how a cata- 
clysm can be averted without genuine 
negotiation,” the letter states. “Further- 
more, negotiations cannot open minds 
and possibilities if the universe is divided 
beforehand into two camps, the good and 
the evil, with our side being only good. 
Such an approach, besides running 
counter to a Christian sense of sin and 
grace, reveals an arrogance which can 
only deepen anger and hostility.” 

The letter concludes by urging the 
prime minister to press all countries to 
comply with UN Security Council resolu- 
tions and to reconsider the sanctions im- 
posed on Iraq after the Gulf War. There 
must be economic hope for Iraqi society 
if Iraqis are to change their government 
and rebuild their country, the leaders say. 


Religious knowledge vital, 
says prizewinning journalist 


he recipient of the 2001 John Templeton European Religion Writer of the Year 
prize, Henri Tincq, religion editor of the daily newspaper Le Monde, has 


asserted that religious knowledge is critical to understanding today’s world. “The 
religious dimension has become essential to any analysis of the contemporary 
world,” said Mr. Tincq at the Sept.19 ceremony held in the offices of the French 
Protestant Federation in Paris. The award is administered by the Conference of 
European Churches on behalf of the U.S.-based John Templeton Foundation. 

Stressing the growing lack of knowledge about religion in the general public, 
Mr. Tincg noted the increasing need among readers for basic information about 
religion. “What’s important is not whether a religion journalist is baptized or not, 
but whether he has sympathy for the world of believers,” said Mr. Tincq. “For my 
part, lam very moved by communities of faith and prayer.” 

The Templeton award includes 5,000 Swiss francs (about $5,300 Cdn), which 
Mr. Tincq has donated to Jean Vanier, founder of the L’ Arche Foundation, which 
supports programs for people with developmental disabilities. (ENJ) 
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McMillan receives 
Jubilee Medal 


R® Kenneth McMillan has been re- 
cognized for his contributions to 
church and society many times during 
his life. He is a member of the Order of 
Canada, the recipient of three honorary 
doctor of divinity degrees and last, but 
not least, he was the Moderator of the 
105th General Assembly of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

Now, Dr. McMillan is being recog- 
nized once again. He is to receive one of 
approximately 46,000 Golden Jubilee 
Medals commemorating the 50th an- 
niversary of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
II. The medal is being awarded to Can- 
adians “who have made a significant 
contribution to their fellow citizens, their 
community or to Canada.” 

Dr. McMillan served as general secre- 
tary of the Canadian Bible Society for 
more than 26 years. He has served on 
numerous inter-church committees and 
advisory councils and has travelled 
extensively on all continents. In 1988, 
he was appointed a patron of Global 
Co-operation for a Better World, a non- 
political organization that coordinates 
creative ideas and actions to improve the 
world. Since 1993, he has been a mem- 
ber of the staff of World Vision Canada, 
first as director of church relations and 
currently as minister-at-large. 

This year marks the 60th anniversary 
of Dr. McMillan’s ordination. 
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Churches voice 
concerns at summit 
in Johannesburg 


by Tom Dickey 


ustainable development has become a 

key concept in the follow-up process 
stemming from the United Nations Con- 
ference on Environment and Develop- 
ment held in Rio de Janeiro in 1992. But 
the concept of sustainability was being 
discussed by the World Council of 
Churches as early as 1974 at a gathering 
of scientists, theologians and economists 
in Bucharest. Since Rio, the ecumenical 
community has been increasingly ques- 
tioning the term “sustainable develop- 
ment” because it is often used to legit- 
imize economic approaches that, in the 
end, do little to address the issues of the 
gap between the rich and the poor 
or environmental destruction. Rather 
than sustainable development, the ecu- 
menical community prefers the term 
“sustainable community,’ according to 
David Hallman, WCC climate change 
program coordinator. While continuing 
to carry the long-term perspective of sus- 
tainability, it focuses on community and 
the nurturing of equitable relationships. 

Among the 21,340 participants at the 
World Summit on Sustainable Develop- 


ment held in Johannesburg Aug. 26 to 
Sept. 4 was a 60-member ecumenical 
team from the World Council of Church- 
es. The ecumenical team, made up of 
representatives from the Anglican, Or- 
thodox, Protestant and Roman Catholic 
traditions, made their presence known by 
holding three side events on ecological 
debt, corporate responsibility and climate 
change. An ecumenical statement called 
A Call to Action in Solidarity with Those 
Most Affected by Climate Change was 
released in conjunction with the climate 
side event. Mr. Hallman, who is also en- 
ergy and environment program officer 
with The United Church of Canada, says 
there were some modest accomplish- 
ments at the Johannesburg summit the 
ecumenical community can celebrate — 
small victories in the language of some 
agreements and the strengthening of the 
network working toward sustainable 
community. Generally, however, he sees 
the World Summit on Sustainable Devel- 
opment as a wasted opportunity. “The 
global community could have responded 
seriously to “‘the injustice of the disparity 
between the access to resources by the 
wealthy and what is available to the 
poor,” Mr. Hallman states. “Instead, 
agreements were negotiated that are like- 
ly to have limited impact on improving 
the lives of the marginalized and the 
health of the planet.” 


was feted at a party in his honour recently in Toronto. With him are editor David 
Harris, left, and former editor James Dickey. 
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Church officers 
should report abuse, 
PCUSA report says 


fficers of the Presbyterian Church 

(U.S.A.) should be required to re- 
port any knowledge of physical or sexual 
abuse of children or mentally impaired 
adults, a church-appointed investigative 
committee has concluded. That is one of 
30 recommendations included in a 173- 
page report that details the molestation of 
at least 20 daughters of missionary par- 
ents by a Presbyterian missionary, Rev. 
William Pruitt, at a boarding school in 
the Congo between 1946 and 1978. Mr. 
Pruitt died in August 1999 while charges 
against him by eight victims were being 
investigated by his presbytery. 

The committee’s report also recom- 
mends that any adult found guilty of 
abusive behaviour be “summarily dis- 
missed” from mission service and that a 
telephone hotline be set up, a missionary 
child advocate hired and a missionary 
response team created. 

“This day is a long time coming,” said 
Rev. Marian McClure, director of the 
worldwide ministries division, at a press 
conference held Oct. 1. “It is due to the 
survivors’ courage to tell the truth — 
theirs is a gift, a mighty act of faith for 
healing and change.” 

A spokeswoman for the survivors, 
Rey. Ruth Reinhold, said that, despite the 
release of the report, “the process doesn’t 
end today; it just begins.” 

(Presbyterian News Service) 


Ordinations and 
inductions: 


Rev. Robert Adams inducted, St. James, 
Hanwell, N.B., Sept. 1. 


Rey. Cassandra Wessel inducted, St. 
David’s, St. John’s, Nfld., Sept. 29. 


Rey. Margaret Wisner ordained, Paulin 
Memorial, Windsor, Ont., Sept 8; induct- 
ed, St. Andrew’s, Mooretown; Knox, 
Moore, Ont., Sept. 15. 
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Soldiers order Moderator 
at gunpoint to deliver 
ultimatum to children 


by Sharon Boase 


en miles north of Jerusalem, the 

road out of the city of Ramallah 

taking Hamilton’s Rev. Mark 
Lewis away from Yasser Arafat’s West 
Bank compound was clear. Then it was 
blocked by the squat mass of an Israeli 
tank and armoured vehicle. 

Lewis, Moderator of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and pastor at Hamil- 
ton’s MacNab Street Presbyterian 
Church, had visited Arafat as part of a 
church mission for peace in the Middle 
East. He appealed to him to stop the sui- 
cide bombings that have provoked harsh 
Israeli retaliations. He knew it could be a 
difficult visit but he wasn’t prepared for 
the sudden appearance of Israel’s iron fist 
on the West Bank. 

A prickle of fear played at the base of 
his spine when he spotted a dozen Israeli 
soldiers just ahead, their automatic 
weapons raised in the direction of Lewis’s 
small party. Their car inched past a group 
of children who looked to range from six 
to 12. They shouldn’t have been there. 
Ramallah was under a military curfew 
and anybody who ventured out after 
hours risked being shot. 

“Tt was only as we passed by the chil- 
dren that I saw the stones in their hands,” 
said Lewis, whose wife Donna Fitz- 
patrick-Lewis sat beside him in the car 
Aug. 23. 

The soldiers gestured for the driver to 
shut off the engine. Ramzi Zananiri, a 
director of the Middle East Council of 
Churches and one of Lewis’s hosts, 
opened the door and stepped out slowly. 

“Go back and tell the children to put 
the stones down and go home or we will 


Photo by Rick Fee, PWS&D 
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shoot them,” the Israeli commander Moderator Mark Lewis examines the damaged town hall at Beit Saho 
shouted. But when Zananiri approached _ Field). The door was blown off by shelling. 
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PWSDevelopments 


a newsletter of Pres ee World Service & hin hee: 
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Thank-y OU, ae Malawi 


“Thank-you for saving our children’s lives.” 


ay is what fourteen 
hundred families in Ifumbo, Malawi asked PWS&D Director 
Richard AES and PCC Moderator Mark Lewis to say to Canadian 
: _ Presbyterians = when 
they returned home. 


“It was tremendously 
at moving,’ said Rev. Fee. 
“The families credit the 
food, distributed by the 
Church of Central 
Africa Presbyterian’s 
Livingstonia Synod, 
PWS&D and the 
Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank from February to 
March 2002, with saving their children’s lives.’ The families were 
part of a program which provided maize and likuni phala—a high 
protein porridge—to 4500 families with malnourished children. 
This program was one of several food aid programs that PWS&D 
has supported in Malawi this past year. 


Children who benefitted from food aid 
programs supported by PWS&D in Malawi. 


The crisis is not over. The 2002 harvest was once again very low. 
Crop yields were significantly reduced by floods, drought and 
outbreaks of crop diseases. In addition the continued food crisis 
meant fields were very weedy as many people were too weak 
from hunger to tend them. Food shortages also forced people to 
harvest their crops while they were still green. Poor harvests 


have caused food prices to increase dramatically, but without the 
harvests, and with high rates of unemployment, families are unable 
to buy extra food. “The hungry season in Malawi usually begins 
in January and goes until April,’ PYWVS&D program coordinator JF 
Beauchesne explains. “This year it actually began in September.” 


PW SréaDes 
continues to 
provide food 
to help in the ® 
short term. 
Yellow corn 
shipped from 
Canada to He 
feed 3800 ® 
families for 
six months 
arrived in 
August, when the Canadian delegation was visiting. 


Yellow corn from Canada arrives in Ekwendeni, 
Malawi to feed 3800 families for six months. 


While the provision of food is helping vulnerable people survive 
in the short term, it is crucial to continue to help communities 
develop the means to produce adequate and diversified food 
supplies, and broaden their income base so they have funds to buy 
food when crops fail. In collaboration with the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA), PWWS&D continues to 
support food security and economic development programs to 
prevent the current food crisis repeating itself. 
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This educational resource is produced 
twice a year by PWS&D with financial 
support from the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA). 


Rebuilding a 
village in India 


The Church of North India (CNI) has helped 
rebuild an entire village which was destroyed by 
the massive earthquake that hit the State of 
Gujarat on January 26, 2001. Following the 
earthquake the government assigned specific 
communities to agencies wanting to help with 
reconstruction. The Church of North India was 
assigned Mavnugram, a non-Christian community. 
(Christians make up less than 1% of the population 
in Gujarat.) 


A team of engineers and architects helped the CNI 
design and rebuild 164 houses, a school, primary 
health centre, municipal office, roads, sewage and 
drainage systems, and the electrical and water 
supply. The construction itself created 
opportunities to employ and train local people by 
using village labourers, local materials and 
earthquake and cyclone resistant technologies. 
Through PWS&D, Canadian Presbyterians 
contributed over $190,000 to the $1.3 million 
project. Contributions from Indians and other 
partners around the world made up the balance of 
the fund. A dedication and inauguration service for 
the village of Mavnugram is planned for 
November 26, 2002. 


The CNI also repaired 32 churches, 15 parsonages, 
9 other buildings and 6 community halls, and built 


Weaving hope in Guatemala 


Weaving is a traditional skill in Guatemala. Girls begin to learn weaving from 
a very young age and will spend hours each day weaving cloth they will make 
into clothing, blankets, and headpieces. Intricate designs weaved into the cloth 
tell a story about the community the weaver comes from. 


The weavings can also be a valuable resource in the tourist market in 
Guatemala, and can provide vital income for families struggling to get by. As 
unemployment and underemployment continue to increase in Guatemala, the 
Fraternity of Mayan Presbyterials is helping women use their ancient skills to 
generate income. With PVWS&D’s support they are helping Mayan women in 
remote communities improve the income they can generate from their 
weavings with training in business skills and improved weaving techniques. 
Wedding the ancient and modern, these Guatemalan women are weaving 


77 houses for Christian families in Gujarat. 


A Cut Above 


The next time you are in Nicaragua you may want to 
check out the hair cutting services at the beauty salon 
in the Acahualinca Youth Centre. Not only will you get a 
quality haircut at a very reasonable cost, you will also 
help provide employment for a young person in a 
community with very high rates of unemployment. 
Economical haircuts are only one of the services offered 
at the dynamic Youth Centre. Located in a poor 
neighborhood close to the city dump, the Centre offers 
recreation and vocational training opportunities for 
disadvantaged youth. PVVWS&D helped the Centre expand 
three years ago by adding the vocational training facilities. Every 
day youth between the ages of 14 and 25 come to the centre to 
enjoy recreational activities such as table tennis and board games, 
and take advantage of the vocational training courses offered 
there. Outdoor activities, including street soccer, volleyball, and 
basketball, attract over 300 youth each year. A small cafeteria 
offers reasonable meals to the community and helps provide a 
source of income for the Centre and the youth who work there. 


PWS&D program coordinator Guy Smagghe and committee 


stronger cloth and stronger communities. 


Guy Smagghe and Derek Macleod have a trim at the Acahualinca beauty salon. 


member Derek Macleod visited the Centre in March 2002. In 
addition to their new hair cuts they were impressed by the 
enthusiastic youth leaders of the Centre who dedicate hours of 
their time to the work. Most of the leaders are still studying and 
the small honorarium they earn helps pay for school fees. The 
next dream the youth have is to transform an underutilized 
room, that was used for electrical training, into a computer 
education centre. They also hope to use it as an internet café that 
will be a service to the community and another source of income 
for the Centre. 
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Seeds f 
The one room grey building stands 
straight and tall in the center of the 


community. Etched on its wall are words 
of hope: Community Seed Programme. 


The community seed program in 
Kigwanhowa, Tanzania is an attempt to 
improve long-term food security in the 
community. The people in Kigwanhowa 
know what it means to loose an entire 
harvest. They have experienced years 
where drought caused harvests to be so 
low that there was not enough to eat, let 
alone save any seed to plant the next year. 
In 2000, PWS&D helped the Shinyanga 
Diocese of the Africa Inland Church of 
Tanzania distribute maize and sorghum to 
help people in the district of Shinyanga 
survive chronic food shortages and 
recurring drought. The grey building is one 
step in Kigwanhowa’s plan to avoid 
dependence on food aid the next time a 
drought occurs. 


this community seed bank. 


evelopment 


Farmers return a portion of their seed to be stored in 


The building is part of an integrated 
community seed program which PWS&D 
helped AICT launch in 2001. The program 
provides farmers with improved sorghum 
seeds. In addition to introducing a more 
drought resistant crop, the sorghum seed 
diversifies crop production to make 
farmers less dependent on maize and 
therefore less susceptible to total crop 
failure. Sorghum usually survives when 
maize dies of drought. Thus far, the 
farmers have had good success with the 
sorghum seed and experienced bountiful 
crops. 


As part of the program farmers are 
encouraged to return a small percentage 
of the seed from their new crops, back to 
AICT. The seed is stored in the 
community seed bank, and forms a reserve 
for the community when crops fail. When 
crops are very good, some seed can also 
be sold and used for community programs. 
With AICT's support, Kigwanhowa 
is also launching a pilot tool bank 
that will provide inputs like hoes, 
training manuals, and ox ploughs to 
farmers at subsidized prices. Funds 
generated from the seed and tool 
banks will be used to refinance a 
revolving fund for other farmers. It 
is hoped that, at the end of the 
program, every farmer from the 
village will have access to improved 
farm implements and seed, thereby 
increasing food production. 


Over the next three years, PWS&D 
will help AICT support farmers 
through training in organic farming 
techniques, sorghum seed 
production, seed and food storage, 
and the promotion of sorghum 
utilization. By 2005, AICT hopes 
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Fields of sorghum seed planted with impro 
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ved seed. 


to have helped farmers in Shinyanga 
achieve long term food security, and 
improve the nutritional and health status 
of children and women. 


years of 


relief and 
development 


On A947, Europe, laid to waste by war 
cried out for help. Canadian 
Presbyterians responded by collecting 
food and clothing to send overseas, and 


by opening our doors to refugees. 
be € € 


Today, Presbyterian World Service & 
Development continues to express 
Christ's compassion through emergency 
relief, community development and 


refugee work throughout the world. 


In November 2002 PWSK&D celebrates 


55 years of making a difference. 
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This market in Ramallah is quiet in the middle of the day because of the security curfew imposed by the 
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Israeli government 


Seeking Peace in the Middle East 


Accompanying an emergency food aid convoy to Nabulus and Tulkarem 


The day is hot and dusty. Our small van 
leads five trucks carrying emergency food 
supplies bound for Nabulus, the home city 
of Joseph, and for Tulkarem in the West 
Bank of Palestine. | am part of a five 
member international team—German, 
American, British and Canadian— 
accompanying the nineteen hundred 30kg 
basic food packages. Everywhere there is 
evidence of the ongoing tension that has 


An Israeli Defense Force tank stopping the foo 
to Nabulus which was under curfew. 


gripped this land—fallen buildings, streets 
and markets silenced by curfews, travel 
restrictions, barbed wire fences, and too 
many guns. 


In the Middle East to accompany the 
Moderator of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, Mark Lewis and his wife, Donna 
Fitzpatrick-Lewis in August 2002, | joined 
the International Christian Committee's 


ee 


convoy of ACT 


by Rev. Richard Fee, PWWS&D Director 


(ICC) emergency food aid convoy into 
Nabulus and Tulkarem to learn more 
about the reality of the Palestinian/Israeli 
situation. It is a food aid program that 
PWS&D supports through Action by 
Churches Together (ACT). 


The food convoy is led by Mr. Ramzi 
Zananiri. A master at operating two cell 
phones at one time, Mr. Zananiri is 
continuously calling government officials, 
speaking both 
Arabic and 
Hebrew, to get 
up-to-the- 


photo: Richard Fee, PWS&D 


Mont NeeUintere 
information on 
the security 


situation in both 
destinations. Mr. 
Zananiri has 
been _ planning 
this convoy for 
weeks. The 
food aid was 
cleared by the 
Israeli Civil 
Administration, but we soon learn that 
this does not guarantee an easy mission. 


We start from Jerusalem following the 
beautiful new Israeli road system that 
connects recently built Israeli settlements 
but divides Palestinian villages. With our 
Israeli license plates we can use these 
roads. Palestinian vehicles cannot. Soon 
after we begin, we are informed that a 24 
hour blanket curfew has been imposed on 


the Nabulus area. At the first check-point 
the Israeli Defense Forces determine 
whether we will be allowed to pass. After 
a one hour delay, we are allowed through. 
Once inside Nabulus city, we are stopped 
by six tanks. Mr. Zananiri uses his patient 
diplomatic skills, efficient paper work, and 
two cell phones to prove we have the 
proper clearance. However, he admits that 
even he is unnerved by the military might 
initially blocking our passage. Finally, with 
clearance, we proceed and unload 400 
food packages at the Catholic Church in 
Nabulus. Then we head with the 
remaining four trucks to Tulkarem. 


The excitement of success in Nabulus is 
short-lived. We arrive at the first of five 
more checkpoints on the outskirts of the 
city and hear a voice ordering us to “stop” 
and “turn off the engine’. The area is 
deserted. No one moves on the street. 
Only one apartment building stands beside 
the road. Heads appear in the windows— 
two children, a soldier here, another 
soldier there. After a long wait, a soldier 
comes down and we hand him the 
documents that should clear us. He 
explains that he cannot let us through. 
Once again, Mr. Zananiri has to convince 
this soldier to initiate a call to higher 
authorities to verify our clearance. 


As we wait, the children continue peering 
out of windows to see what is happening. 
Soldiers watch intently from other 
windows and the rooftop. Suddenly the 
officer in charge announces that we are 


allowed to continue. Mr. Zananiri 
explains that international 
accompaniment helps, “Your presence 
should not be underestimated for the 
release from all of the checkpoints.” Five 
minutes later, we come to another 
checkpoint. A short delay, some more 
calls and we are allowed to continue. 


On the outskirts of Tulkarem we are 
stopped once again. Two hours pass. As 
we wait at this checkpoint we watch 
women with children, men with children, 
older solitary men, and groups of women 
pass through a maze of cement 
barricades and barbed wire following 
clearance from the Israeli military. 
Palestinian workers returning from their 
work in Israel, whose papers and permits 
are not complete, are detained by the 
soldiers and held under a tarpaulin 
surrounded by barbed wire. At regular 
intervals armoured vehicles bear down 
on the junction from the nearby hills, 
disgorging dusty security forces with 
their sniper rifles. During this wait, and 
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Emergency food aid being delivered to Nabulus. 


following yet another cell phone call, we 
are told that Tulkarem is now under 
partial curfew because the Israeli military 
forces had demolished a four-story 
building the night before. 


We are finally cleared. It has taken us 
seven hours to reach Tulkarem instead of 
the regular three hours. We are warmly 
welcomed by the Tulkarem Municipal 
Council and immediately escorted to the 
food storage sites. The trucks are 
unloaded and the handover procedures 
performed with the appropriate local 
partners. 


Tulkarem and the surrounding villages 
are located north of the West Bank on 


the cease-fire line with Israel—caught in 
a "no-man's land,” a twilight zone of 
shifting political winds. The border has 
changed several times since 1948, each 
shift has divided families and farmland. 
Unemployment has reached more than 
90% forcing many people below the 
poverty line and leaving them with no 
money to even buy food. A recently 
published nutrition survey indicates that 
malnutrition rates among young children 
are dangerously high. The beautiful, lush 
market gardens of Tulkarem, and the 
neighbouring village of Shweikeh could 
easily feed the population, but that land is 
being bulldozed. Fields and olive groves 
are being cleared for a wall and a 100 
meter security zone that will further 
divide the land. 


This was a discouraging day, but it was 
not unusual for the people who are living 
in the uncertainty that grips the Holy 
Land. It reminds us of the challenge of 
getting food to people in need when fear 
and military power dominate. But we 
photo: Rudolf Hinz,AGT] also saw signs of 

“| hope as food 
reached those 
in need. 


Throughout my 
visit to the Holy 
Land with the 


Moderator | 
saw that, 
despite the 


incredible 
sadness of this 
land, many 
people on both 
sides have come 
to understand 
that violence is 
not a solution. We met many Palestinians 
and Israelis working for peace. The food 
convoy was just one example. We met 
Israeli women who have for the past 
fifteen years held vigils dressed in black 
carrying signs to “End the Occupation.” 
We met Palestinians and Israelis working 
together against racism and 
discrimination. We met Israelis and 
Palestinians working together to help 
Palestinian farmers bring in the olive 
harvest. 


Some day this war must end. As a 
church, our heart goes out to all in need: 
with the Palestinians and the Israelis, we 
pray for peace. 
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Top: Children affected by the Bariadi 
earthquake in Tanzania. Middle: A woman and 
child line up to receive their relief goods. 
Bottom: A temporary tent in the quake zone. 
Photos: JF Beauchesne, PWS&D 


Earthquake relief 


F Da. 


Tall red plastic buckets, warm grey wool 
blankets, sturdy cooking pots and boxes of 
medical supplies all stand neatly in a row. 
Quietly men, women and children wait for 
their name to be called to collect their 
goods. This is the first relief assistance these 
people have received since an earthquake 
upset their world over two months ago. 


The earthquake hit the district of Bariadi, 
Tanzania without warning on June 29, 2002. 
The quake and subsequent tremors 
destroyed people's houses and damaged 
schools, clinics, water sources and other 
community services. The people most 
affected were living in four villages: Sunzula, 
Nhobora, Itubukilo and Mahembe. The 
earthquake was an isolated event which 
received no international media attention, 
however it had a massive impact on the 
people affected. 


PWS&D’s partner, The Shinyanga Diocese 
of the Africa Inland Church of Tanzania 
(AICT) assessed the area and reported 
that, while some people had been able to 
construct temporary shelters out of 
temporary local materials like maize husks, 
several people were still living under trees. 
“Damaged schools have been closed, and 
pupils are studying under the trees. People 
need immediate assistance in the form of 
blankets, tents, drugs and cooking utensils. 
The government authority has declared a 
state of emergency but, to date, only one 
NGO has provided assistance, leaving a 
large population with their basic needs 
unattended." AICT's assessment report 
also. indicated that several cases of 
pneumonia and severe malaria were already 
appearing in children and infants. PWS&D 
responded to AICT's earthquake appeal 
with an initial grant of $31,000 to help 
provide 2400 people (400 families) with 
medicine, blankets, cooking utensils and 
tents. 


Bariadi, Tanzania 


PWS&D Program Coordinator Jean- 
Frédéric Beauchesne was in Nhobola with 
AICT for a distribution of materials on 
September 4, 2002. Within a few hours, 
AICT staff and volunteers, church ministers 
and local village officials distributed 
emergency kits to 200 household 
representatives. Women, men and children 
lined up peacefully to receive a bucket, 
blanket, cooking pot, and medicine. Tents 
for homeless families and additional 
blankets for children and seniors were still 
to come. 


Buckets, 
blankets and 
pots ready for distribution. 


Mr. Beauchesne found that while the 
earthquake had occurred over two months 
ago, people were still living in desperate 
conditions with great needs. With the rainy 
season quickly approaching, AICT hopes to 
complete the relief distribution shortly in 
order to prevent further pneumonia and 
malaria infections. 


Currently, AICT is also designing a 
rehabilitation program to reconstruct 
clinics, churches and water sources, and to 
provide building materials and technical 
support for homeless families. 


The joy of 


reading 


The Institute for Development Education’s 
(IFDE) women's associations in Madras, India are 
experiencing progress with adult literacy groups. 
“It is a joy to them and to us when they sign their 
names in the Minute Book of the Sangam 
[Women's Association] instead of the previous 
practice of 'thumb-impression,”’ reports Anitha 
Mahendiran, Director of IFDE. 


“Bus conductors, railway ticket staff, traders and 
merchants, police, government officials and 
others, especially husbands, children, relatives and 
neighbours, notice the radical change in these 
women. They can now identify bus numbers, 
routes and destinations. They check the weight 
of food and collect the correct change after 
paying. This has given them a sense of confidence 
and dignity in life. Their new outlook and appearance is 
noticeable in the community. Some men are happy for their 
wives, while some are jealous that women are becoming equally 
or better educated. There are others who are not happy about 
being questioned by women for the first time. But many men 
now realize that these women can no longer be cheated in the 
market place or denied service with ‘flimsy excuses.” 


With the support of PWS&D and the Canadian International 
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Building a Culture of Peace 
in Africa 


From April 12-16, 2001 students and young people from Rwanda, 
Kenya, Tanzania, Burundi, Democratic Republic of Congo, Sudan 
and Uganda gathered in Rubeke, New Sudan to discuss how to 
build peace in the troubled region. Brought together by the World 
Student Christian Federation (VWSCF), with the support of 
PWS&D, the youth were willing to cross borders and ethnic 
boundaries to come together for the betterment of their future 
and the continent. The workshop equipped trainers with peace 
building and conflict mediation techniques. “Peace has to be 
discussed and built in the troubled regions, with the local people 


A women’s association supported by the Institute for Development Education plans ways 
to help their community. One activity they are supporting is adult literacy classes. 


Development Agency (CIDA), IFDE has encouraged women in 
urban slums and rural villages to work together in women’s 
associations to address issues of poverty and injustice in their 
community as part of an integrated community development 
program. Adult literacy is just one of the accomplishments that 
women have found they can tackle when they work together. In 
2002 the adult literacy groups grew from 200 to 280 students. 
Once students pass the literacy course, many continue getting 
together to practice their skills by reading daily newspapers. 


who know the causes of their conflicts, and not through 
mediators at luxurious five star hotels miles away from the 
conflict areas,’ explains Louis Mwasawa of the WSCF in Africa. At 
the conference the youth discussed the roles of students in peace 
building and what they could do to positively impact their 
communities at home. 


Since 1997 the WSCF has been organizing peace building 
conferences and conflict transformation workshops in the Horn 
of Africa and the Great Lakes region. The WSCF has identified the 
need to build the capacity of young people to promote peace and 
respond to conflict. The organization also believes in building a 
‘think tank’ team among youth to continuously reflect on conflict 
and peace issues, and is advocating for its inclusion in regional 
political initiatives. 


PWS&D is supporting the WSCF's latest peace building initiative: 
Building a Culture of Peace: Training of Trainers in the Great Lakes 
Region and the Horn of Africa. Two peace building workshops will 
be held in 2002. The first will take place from November 3-9 in 
Bujumbura, Burundi. The second will take place November | 7-23 
in Nairobi, Kenya. These events hope to build on the experience 
in New Sudan and other regions. Participants at this year's 
conferences will discuss strategies for youth participation in the 
peace process, issues related to child soldiers, and the role of 
women as peace agents. They also hope to draft a concrete plan 
of action and a monitoring and evaluation strategy for the future. 


Looking for a Smile 


by Rev. Derek Macleod 


She is not smiling. Usually when | hold up 
my camera to take a picture, the children 
rush to find a place in my viewfinder and 
then explode into big toothed grins and 
raucous laughter. Despite the terrible 
conditions in a poor barrio in Managua, 
children are still able to be surprised by 
joy. Their enthusiasm and wonder cannot 
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maternity issues. Soynica also 
promotes cheaper, nutritious 
alternatives (soy products) for 
growing families and educates and 
trains women in_ alternative 
agriculture. The need for Soynica's 
presence is great. Children's health 
improves dramatically when they 


are in Soynica's programs. But 
there are more children that 
Soynica can help. We can help our 
partners in Nicaragua by raising 
awareness of their mission, praying 
for their important ministry, and 
ensuring they have the financial 
and human resources they need to 
carry out their mission. Canadian 
Presbyterians have much to share 
and much to learn from our 
Nicaraguan partners. Thankfully, 
through PWS&D, we will continue 
to build partnerships and we will 
continue to bless, and be blessed by, all 
God's people throughout the world. 


be dulled by poverty. 


But not Angelica. She does not smile for 
my camera. Instead, she fixes her 
determined gaze, not into my camera lens, 
but into my eyes and mind. “Hey Mr. 
Canadian,” | imagine her saying, “don't get 
so comfortable when you go home. We 
have work to do.” And of course she is 
right. There is evidence of the high rates 
of unemployment and underemployment 
all around. Kids working in the streets, 
instead of going to school, families divided 
as people leave for surrounding countries 
in search of work, malnutrition in children 
and youth. 


\ 


Angelica, a young girl supported by Soynica 


people stand together in a wide circle of 

unity; take a picture of Angelica. | bet she 
will be smiling. 

PWS&D Committee member Derek Macleod 

from Briarwood Presbyterian Church in 

Beaconsfield, QC visited PWS&D programs in 

Nicaragua in the spring of 2002. 


Soynica, a PWVS&D partner working in the 
Barrios of Managua, runs feeding programs 
for children and provides educational 
opportunities for mothers in health and 


And one day when the shackles of poverty 
and the prison of comfort are broken; 
when underdeveloped and overdeveloped 
nations find common ground; when God's 


A lIree of Hope 


by Murray Watson 


Murray Watson writes what Westmount 

Presbyterian Church in Edmonton is doing 

this year to raise funds for PWS&D. 
Our PWS&D project this year centers on Malawi. We have chosen to respond to 
the Food Crisis Appeal. During the morning worship a presentation reminded us 
of our responsibilities locally, nationally but also worldwide to care for the many 
people in need. The congregation was then invited to the Christian education 
auditorium to partake in a ‘Hunger Lunch’ consisting of nutritional soup and a 
bun. The auditorium was set-up with a display of information on PWS&D and the 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank, artifacts of Africa lent by a couple who have spent time 
in Cameroon, and items from the Ten Thousand Villages store. African songs by 
Leeann Damon and her group played in the background. Videos from both 
PWS&D and the Canadian Foodgrains Bank were run continuously in an adjacent 
room. Most important the group’s attention was drawn to the ‘Tree of Hope’ 
display. It was explained that for every $10 donated a bag of ‘corn’ will attached to 
the tree. Each bag of ‘corn’ represents the cost of feeding a child for one month. 
The church was challenged to load the tree down with lots and lots of bags. 
Envelopes were provided and a good number were placed in the plate by the end 


Hanging a bag of corn on the Tree of Hope at 
Westmount Presbyterian Church, Edmonton. 


of the meal. We feel like we had a good kick-off for our campaign. 


Photo by Rick Fee, PWS&D 


Palestinian children are being used to harass Israeli 
terrorists have even helped children become suicide bombers to kill Israeli citizens. Against the teaching of the Koran, families believe 
such children become martyrs, and they receive large sums of money from Saddam Hussein. 


the children, the soldiers ordered him to 
stop. The soldiers repeated their instruc- 
tions to Rev. Richard Fee, a Toronto- 
based director of the Presbyterian World 
Service and Development agency, and 
again told Fee to stop when he was be- 
tween the soldiers and the children. 

Then Lewis and his wife were told to 
get out of the car. But before they could, 
Zananiri turned to them: “They are going 
to shoot the children. Please don’t panic,” 
he said in a calm, quiet voice. “Don’t try 
to do anything. Just do as they tell you.” 

Lewis will never know if the children 
would have been shot. But at that moment 
he found himself caught between two 
sides in an ugly war that has had more 
than its share of atrocities on both sides. 

“In that awful moment I saw my own 
son Samuel standing with the Palestinian 
children,” said Lewis. “Sam is a good 
stone thrower. He and I skip rocks in the 
summer in Nova Scotia. But these Pales- 
tinian boys will never have the chance to 
skip rocks.” 

As Lewis swung a foot out of the ve- 
hicle, his hand brushed a preaching stole 
— a scarf-like vestment worn by min- 
isters during worship services — on the 
seat beside him. It was a brilliant purple, 
hand-embroidered keepsake he had 
bought in the old city of Jerusalem the 
night before. He draped it over his shoul- 
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ders as he and his wife left the vehicle 
and stood beside Zananiri and Fee. 

The soldiers stood in firing position, 
fingers pressed against triggers. The 
Palestinian boys drew back their arms 
“like a row of little league pitchers in the 
final game of their lives.” Lewis prayed 
silently, “Have mercy on me now God, 
for the sake of Christ.” 

The soldier in charge turned away 
from the boys to glance at Lewis. His 
mouth dropped and his rifle went down. 
He shouted a command and the other 
soldiers lowered their rifles. They ran 
back to the tank and the armoured 
vehicle and left. 

“The stole,’ shouted Zananiri. “Your 
purple preaching stole, a Christian pres- 
ence, an international church figure. They 
could not act in the presence of such a 
witness. Your stole saved the children!” 

Lewis, who believes sovereign Israeli 
and Palestinian states are achievable, is 
convinced the soldiers intended to use 
his party as a human shield, a buffer 
against the children’s rocks as they fired 
at them. But the 43-year-old father of 
three didn’t let the incident mar his eight- 
day trip to Lebanon, Jordan and the West 
Bank and urges fellow Canadians to con- 
sider doing the same. 

“T think the most important issue in 
the world today is the ongoing relation- 
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ston s. They face deadly weapons in response. Recently, | 


ship of Muslims, Jews and Christians,” 
Lewis said during an interview at his 
MacNab Street office. “It’s very impor- 
tant for us to pay attention to what’s hap- 
pening in the Middle East where these 
relationships are being formed for the 
next 1,000 years. I felt it was worth the 
risk to be a Christian presence there.” 
When he met Yasser Arafat, Lewis 
started by telling the Palestinian leader 
about touring refugee camps in Lebanon, 
about the frail, old man he saw being 
forced to strip naked at an Israeli check- 
point, about the tens of thousands of fig 
trees and grapevines torn up by Israeli 
tanks. “[I told him] it appeared to us the 
intent of Ariel Sharon’s military regime 
was to humiliate, degrade and dishearten 
the Palestinian people,’ Lewis recalled. 
But they had also spent time with Israelis 
whose lives had been shattered by the 
work of suicide bombers carried out under 
the direction of Hamas and Islamic Jihad. 
“You must do all within your power to 
end the suicide bombings,’ he told Arafat. 
While Lewis sympathizes with the 
Palestinian people, he said nothing done 
by the Israeli army can justify killing in- 
nocent Jewish civilians. Some Palestin- 
ians told him the suicide bombings are 
an attempt to bring world attention to the 
plight of Palestinians. “But they have the 
exact opposite effect,’ he told Arafat. 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 


LIiMtiTeE D 
est. 1920 
t F custom designed 
Ez” memorial windows 
us| traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


THE Proud Supporters 
nit of The Arthritis Society 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. E2M 5E8 
Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


Vee AS since 1904 
GLASS im 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


\ “Hy tle for Brochure” 


CEMETERY PLOT FOR SALE Eden Brook 
Memorial Gardens, Calgary. Internment one 
or two boxes of ashes. Value $1200, asking 
$760. Call John: 403-228-4934 or Fax: 403- 
228-5825. 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


CONSIDERING SPIRITUAL DIRECTION but 
need to have some questions answered 
first? Confidential conversations. No obliga- 
tion. In person or by phone 905-528-9407 
or e-mail: barbhuds@enoreo.on.ca. 


IF YOU HAVE an interest in selling books, 
| have an interest in buying. Please contact: 


RMIL 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


Est. 1979 


Memorial Windows - Restoration 
Protective Storm Glazing 
Custom Woodworking 
97 Wharncliffe Rd. S. 
London, Ontario N6J 2K2 
(519) 432-9624 
Toll Free 1-877-575-2321 
www.sunrisestainedglass.com 


1 Leonard Circle | 
Toronto, Ontario | 
M4E 226 
416-690-0031 


Creative Designs and 


Quality Craftsmanship 
www.obatastudios.com | 
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Jeff Dixon at 1-506-387-8092 / jhdixon@ 
rogers.com. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Accom- 
modations for $32 US a night for two. 
1-800-881-1940. www.icbbn.com. 


ORGANIST / CHOIR DIRECTOR (part-time) 
position available for mission oriented 
inner-city congregation culturally diverse. 
Choir consists of 30 people of mixed ages. 
Seeking gifted organist and pianist to work 
as part of a team ministry and provide 
blended worship for all ages. Experience 
with other instruments would be wel- 
comed. Makin organ with midi and piano 
available. Send résumés to: Patterson Pres- 
byterian Church, 109 Harvie Ave., Toronto, 
Ontario, M6E 4K4. Ph: 416-654-8072. E-mail: 
pattersonpresbyterian@bellnet.ca. 


“They cause the world to lose, not gain, 
respect for Palestine.” 

Arafat said he had done all he could to 
end the suicide bombings but would still 
plead with Palestinians to stop. “I accept 
Arafat at his word,” said Lewis. “Unfortu- 
nately, I do not believe that Arafat is able 
to control the actions of all Palestinians.” 

Just a month after he was elected 
Moderator last May, Lewis met Dr. Riad 
Jarjour, general secretary of the Middle 
East Council of Churches, a coalition of 
Orthodox, Evangelical, Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic churches that represents 
about 14 million Christians living in the 
Middle East. While Christians make up 
just two per cent of the Palestinian popu- 
lation, Lewis said they still have an im- 
portant peacekeeping role to play and he 
feels visiting Christians can present “a 
loving and gracious presence.” 

Ultimately, he can see Israel and 
Palestine living side by side in peace and 
with security. It will take time, prayers, 
trust and love. “That outcome relies on 
moderates from both communities being 
heard above the voice and even the ac- 
tions of the radicals,” he said. 

Meanwhile, important tourism dollars 
have disappeared from the area since the 
latest intefadeh (Palestinian uprising) 
erupted two years ago. “I’m sure a whole 
pile of people won’t be wanting to go,” he 
said. “But in my opinion, it would be 
very safe for Canadians to visit Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Beit Sahour (Shepherds 
Field) and other holy sites.” 

The mayor of Beit Sahour has made 
an impassioned plea to Lewis and other 
Canadian church leaders to return this fall 
to help in the olive harvest. He said Pales- 
tinians risk being shot if they go into the 
fields but, with an international presence 
there to help, they can harvest the crops. 

“I was impressed by the dignity, grace 
and resilience of the Palestinian people in 
a situation that is utterly impossible,” said 
Lewis. “I didn’t think human beings could 
withstand such oppression and still have 
any hope. And I was equally impressed by 
the vast number of compassionate Jewish 
civil rights workers we met. In that sense, 
the trip was uplifting.” 


Sharon Boase is faith and ethics reporter for 
the Hamilton Spectator. © 2002 The Hamilton 
Spectator. All rights reserved. 
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Barbara Clark: 
a noteworthy Canadian 


by Tom Dickey 


am aware that, in accepting 

this honour, I have done so 

on behalf of the many 
people who have shared this 
journey with me.” That is how 
Barbara Clark, a member of 
Knox Church, Ottawa, de- 
scribes how she felt about re- 
ceiving the Order of Canada last 
December. In her case, the 
people she refers to are the chil- 
dren she has taught in choirs, 
workshops and camps over the 
years, their parents and other 
music teachers. The admiration 
is mutual. 

“She instills the joy of music 
and singing in students, teachers 
and audiences,’ the award’s of- 
ficial citation begins. It’s some- 
thing Ms. Clark has been doing 
for more than 30 years. As 
music consultant for the Ottawa 
Board of Education from 1965 
to 1990, she guided teachers in 52 ele- 
mentary schools in bringing music into 
the classrooms. Until retiring from the 
position this summer, she was the con- 
ductor of the Children’s Choir of Ottawa 
for 37 years, and she continues to direct 
and conduct the Ottawa Regional Youth 
Choir, a group she founded 20 years ago. 

The Order of Canada is not the first 
time Ms. Clark has been formally recog- 
nized for her work. In 1990, she was 
made an honorary member of the On- 
tario Music Educators’ Association. In 
1993, she received the Canada 125 
Medal for her contribution to the arts life 
of her community and country, and the 
following year she was awarded the 
Victor Tolgesy Arts Award for her contri- 
bution to the arts in Ottawa. 
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Seemingly indefatigable, Ms. Clark is 
a volunteer with the National Arts Centre 
youth program and the Community 
Foundation of Ottawa ArtsSmarts pro- 
gram, a national initiative of the J. W. 
McConnell Family Foundation that pro- 
vides opportunities for children and youth 
to experience a variety of art disciplines. 
She is also a member of the board of dir- 
ectors of the Association of Canadian 
Conductors. 

Ms. Clark is someone who obviously 
holds Canada dear to her heart. She is 
artistic director of UNISONG, an event 
in which singers from every province 
come together in Ottawa to perform 
(after three days of rehearsals and some 
sightseeing) as a mass choir in Ottawa on 
Canada Day. She is also artistic director 


of the Niagara International 
Music Festival and the Canter- 
bury International Music Festi- 
val in England. 

Ms. Clark has been a mem- 
ber of Knox Church, Ottawa, 
for more than 40 years. For 30 
years, she served as a member 
of the choir and alto soloist 
(fortunate choir — she is an 
Associate of the Royal Conser- 
vatory of Music, Toronto, as a 
performer in voice). Currently, 
she is a member of the music 
committee. She credits the late 
Lilian Forsyth, the congrega- 
tion’s organist and director un- 
til 1981, as a major influence. 
“It was her superb musician- 
ship that shaped and guided me 
in those early years of my ca- 
reer.” She is also grateful for 
the spiritual leadership she has 
received at Knox. “I have been 
in good hands,” she says. 

Knox is grateful for the association as 
well. Moira Hayes, convenor of the 
music committee, talks not only about 
the gift of music Barbara has shared with 
the congregation but also of the perspec- 
tive, ideas and support she has con- 
tributed. It is important for today’s 
churches to present the best music they 
can in God’s service, Mrs. Hayes says. 

Barbara Clark is not a choir director 
who sings her own praises. She believes 
she is a part of all that she has met and 
sees her work as a way of giving some- 
thing back to the world. “Music is an in- 
ternational language,” she says, “that has 
served to join people together across the 
boundaries of race, colour and creed for 
centuries.” [9 
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The men’s hockey team of Elmvale Church, 

Elmvale, Ont., responded to a challenge from 
St. John’s United, trading goals with their oppon- 
ent in a 5-5 tie. The game raised $2,500 for a local 
family whose one-year-old son is fighting cancer. 
The referee for the game was Angela Kirton, clerk 
of session at Elmvale. 


The congregation of First, Pictou, N.S., celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
the ordination of Rev.lona MacLean, minister of First for the past 10 years. 
She is shown with her husband, Rev. Glenn Cooper, minister of neighbouring 
St. Andrew's, Westville. Among the gifts she received was a watercolour by area 
artist Dan Munro. (Photo: Steve Goodwin, Pictou Advocate) 


Freda Siggins,a member of St. 
Andrew’s, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
and Rev. Duncan Jeffrey hold the 
Queen's certificate of honour pre- 
sented to Freda for 60 years of ser- 
vice as a nurse, radiographer and 
Red Cross and hospital volunteer. 


Westwood, Winnipeg, cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary by 
co-sponsoring a Habitat for 
Humanity house. Standing in 
front of a wall of bricks used to 
measure donations (each brick 
represents $40) are: (L to R) 
Barry Rowley, the home’s 
recipient Kathi Hernais, 
Darlene Rowley and 

Rev. lan Shaw. 


ES EPA Pee 


The 50th anniversary of Agnes Conkey’s desig- 
nation to the order of diaconal ministries was 
celebrated at St. Andrew’s Church, Ajax, Ont. Joining 
Agnes in the celebration were her husband, Rev. Frank 
Conkey, their daughter, Sheila, and Rev. John Bigham. 


To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be clear and have no more than four clearly identified people in them. _ 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 17. 
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The youth group of Beaverton Church, Beaverton, and 
Knox, Gamebridge, Ont., along with Rev. Barney Grace, 
held a walkathon, raising $605.31 for world famine relief. 


The 2002 staff of Camp Douglas, located on the coast north- 
west of Vancouver, gathered for a commissioning service 
during an open house in June. More than 150 people from 
almost every church in the Presbytery of Westminster (the 
camp's owner/operator) travelled by charter bus and car to 
attend the open house. Congregations in the presbytery 

77 have adopted cabins at Camp Douglas and are 
responsible for their maintenance. 
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The congregation of Brant Hills, Burlington, Ont., set a 
goal to collect one mile of pennies — 80,000 of them 
— for a total of $800 for Halton’s Women’s Place, a local 
emergency shelter for women and children. The pro- 
ject inspired the preteen group at nearby St. Philips 
Anglican to collect an additional $260 in pennies for 
the shelter. Project coordinator Gwen Mackie, Rev. Bob 
Dawson and Olivia Crowe, leader of the St. Philips 
preteen group, hold some of the coins. 


a proclamation designat- 
ing St. Andrew’s, Thorold, 
Ont., a historic building. 
The congregation has 
been celebrating its 
bicentennial this year. 


Twenty-nine members of St. Andrew’s 
Owen Sound, Ont., took part in the 
2002 Big Bike Ride for the Heart and Stroke 
Foundation. More than $3,000 was raised. 
The Faith, Hope and Charity team, as the 
group calls itself, also won the area Spirit 
Award for the third year in a row. 
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___ fromthe moderator 


continued from page 9 


overwhelming odds. I still grieve with in- 
nocent Israelis who are victims of suicide 
bombings; but, now, I also grieve with 
innocent Palestinians. How can they 
hope to compete with the fourth largest 
army in the world, ready to strike against 
them at any moment? 

When we reached President Yasser 
Arafat’s compound, my perception of the 
Middle East conflict was far different than 
it had been a week earlier. My first mes- 
sage to Mr. Arafat was that I had seen the 
struggle of his people and had grown to 
respect them for their resolve and deter- 
mination in the midst of a cruel military 
occupation. We spoke at length about his 
fear that the Western world was not aware 
of the circumstances of ordinary Pales- 
tinian civilians. He reminded me that the 
United Nations Security Council had 
passed two resolutions demanding that 
Israel withdraw from the West Bank and 
Gaza. I told him The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada and KAIROS (Canadian Ecu- 
menical Justice Initiatives) stood with the 
United Nations in seeking an Israeli with- 


CHRISTMAS 


AT 


KNOX COLLEGE 


Wednesday, December 4, 2002 


8:00 p.m. 


KNOX COLLEGE CHAPEL 


All are invited to join the 


Faculty, Staff and Students 
for the Annual Christmas Concert 
featuring 


THE KNOX COLLEGE CHOIR 


under the direction of 
Dr. John Derksen 


Free-will offering. 


Refreshments will be served after the Concert 


drawal from the West Bank and Gaza. 

It was easy to talk to President Arafat 
about the plight of the Palestinians; it 
was more difficult to broach the matter of 
Palestinian suicide bombers. “President 
Arafat,” I said, “I grieve with the Pales- 
tinian people, but many innocent Israelis 
have also suffered. You must do all in 
your power to end the suicide bombings. 
They are hateful and wrong acts and they 
do not bring any sympathy to the cause 
of the Palestinians.” 

The room was dead quiet until Mr. 
Arafat’s secretary of state spoke sharply 
in Arabic. I thought my remarks had an- 
gered him. Another minister whispered, 
“He is repeating your statement word for 
word to be sure that the president fully 
understands.” 

After a moment, Mr. Arafat said: “I 
am against the suicide bombings. I have 
told my people over and over to stop 
them, but I cannot control them all.” I was 
satisfied by this answer. I had seen how 
disrupted Palestinian society is and how 
difficult communications are between 


various Palestinian locations under the 
Israeli occupation. I had also seen Pales- 
tinians living in the sort of hopeless and 
humiliating circumstances that can only 
produce hatred and violence. 

Our time with Mr. Arafat was over. 
We had a flight to catch from Ben-Gurion 
airport. I had delivered my original mes- 
sage, and I hoped I had conveyed genuine 
compassion for all the people suffering in 
the Middle East — Israeli and Palestinian 
alike. I continue to pray that moderates 
on both sides of the conflict will win out 
over radical voices before it is too late. 


Ah mn R fare 
Moderator’s itinerary 
November 17 
50th anniversary, Pine Ridge, Toronto 
November 22-26 
Assembly Council, Jackson's Point, Ont. 
December 4 
Advent worship 
St. Andrew's (King Street), Toronto 


Jesus as tourist 


In Damascus a local legend says that when Jesus returns 
he will appear on the third minaret of the Omayyad mosque, 
part of which was formerly a Christian church. 


I think when Jesus comes again to set 

a thousand years of sweet peace in motion 
he will oblige. On the third minaret 

of the Omayyad mosque, like Saint Simeon 


the Stylites, he’ ll appear, his robe 

saffron, just to please the Damascenes. 

Then he’ll descend to open this long clogged 
well’s mouth, fill the stone font, weep at the screen 


by the grave of his cousin John’s head; find 
the grey granite wall where the strong basket 
holding Paul was lowered, kneel at the chapel 
in Ananias’ basement; pray the blind 

receive new sight, drop coins in the casket 
for the poor, emerge into sunlight, dazzled. 


—Ann Struthers } 
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New Directions in Education 


Interest in spirituality 
provokes deepening of faith 


by Carolyn Purden 


niversity chaplains are finding that to- 
UJ day’s students have an interest in and 

curiosity about spirituality that is leading 
them to a deeper understanding of religion. 

In Fredericton, Dr. John Valk says expo- 
sure to the sacred places of other faiths is 
awakening his students’ interest in institu- 
tional religion. In Calgary, meanwhile, Rev. 
Tim Nethercott sees interest in religion 
expressed through the rapid growth of a 
diverse worshipping community that he 
founded on campus. 

Although Valk’s ecumenical chaplaincy — 
which, like Tim Nethercott’s, receives sup- 
port from the Presbyterian Church — in- 
volves him in a variety of activities at the 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
he says the classroom offers his most impor- 
tant contact with students. Many have shown 
interest in the three courses he teaches: 
World Cultures and Religion, Science and 


Religion, and Religion and Education. 

He points out that, with little religious in- 
struction in secondary school, young people 
do not identify much with religion. “They 
have a very narrow sense of religion, the 
rules, the dogma, the doctrines,” he says, 
“and, at this point in their lives, they’re just 
not into that.” What they are into is spiritual- 
ity, he adds, although that spirituality is often 
vague and open-ended. 

As part of his teaching, Valk takes students 
to various sacred places in Fredericton — 
the Anglican cathedral, a Jewish synagogue, 
an Islamic mosque and a native sacred site. 
As their knowledge of other religions in- 
creases, Valk sees the students developing a 
deeper understanding of their own religion 
and its institutional expression. 

“Some fascinating discussions take place, 
and | see the students begin to reclaim their 
own Christianity,’ he says. “Having a foot in 


the classroom door gives me a good oppor- 
tunity to journey with them, encourage and 
advise them.” 

Valk is also concerned that the Christian 
voice has a place at the academic table. His 
work in the classroom leads him to a close 
association with faculty members, and he 
talks to them about the importance of inte- 
grating one’s faith with one’s learning. “In the 
courses | teach, | have a great opportunity to 
bring to the fore the Christian academic 
voice,” he says. “I constantly raise this issue 
with faculty colleagues and more and more 
they’re beginning to see the importance of 
raising the religious voice in the classroom.” 

At the University of Calgary, Rev. Tim 
Nethercott’s role is to engage the whole uni- 
versity community in dialogue about the na- 
ture and meaning of life from the perspective 
of Christian teaching and commitment. His 
major work on campus revolves around St. 


Elders’ Institute 


Elders’ Institute Online Courses 


Twelve-week courses that combine 
theory and practice, independent 
learning and dialogue, all in a student- 
friendly online classroom. 


Student Testimonials: 

@ This was my first online experience and 
it was a good one.! would not hesitate 
to do it again! 

This is a truly non-traditional method 
of learning. It works and should be 
used more extensively. 


Elders’ Institute In a Box 
Short practical roman 
courses designed fe 
forindependent | | 
or group study. 
Can be used for 
session meetings, 
workshops or 
retreats. 

“The Role of the Elder” 

This first Elders’ Institute In a Box course is 
a hit! Topical, user-friendly, and inspiring, 
the course provides four lessons that 
can be an orientation or refresher 
course. We are offering this first title 
FREE to the church. It can be 
downloaded from our Web site or 

sent by e-mail or regular post. 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 Iona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 


Elders’ Institute On the Road 


We bring the Elders’ Institute to you! 
Workshops, retreats, conferences, for 
sessions, presbyteries, or clusters of 
churches. These programs are 
developed in partnership with you 
to meet your needs. 


Participants’ Comments: 

The best thing about this event was: 

@ Frank, free and open discussion. 

@ Learning more about each other to 
become a better functioning team. 
The facilitator — guidance without 
being obtrusive. 

Exchange of ideas and thoughts with 
not only other congregations but 
amongst ourselves. 


EP On tne Road 


Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 / info@eldersinstitute.com 
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New Directions in Education 


New directions in 
seminary education 


Knox broadens curriculum to attract general public 


Mac’s Community, a diverse ecumenical 
group that he and the Lutheran chaplain, Rev. 
Klaus Ohlhoff, started three years ago. 

In the beginning, the community consisted 
only of Ohlhoff and Nethercott. Then they in- 
vited some friends to join them, and those 
friends invited others. From a group of two, 
the community has grown to about 20 
people, including Roman Catholics, Protes- 
tant evangelicals and liberals, and everyone 
in-between. 

“It’s growing like crazy,’ says Nethercott, 
explaining that people find it exciting to be- 
long to a diverse community. “You start with 
people who are the same and you develop a 
theology that’s able to deal with the post- 
modern situation and then you intentionally 
invite people who are different,” he says. 
“What happens is not friendship but unity in 
Christ.” 

Central to St. Mac’s is its Tuesday worship, 
which Nethercott describes as “strong, beau- 
tiful and ancient.” In contrast to other wor- 
ship groups on campus, it uses chant and the 
oldest liturgies for its services. Members of 
the group also meet for Bible study and lunch 
on Wednesdays and meditation on Thursdays. 

Outreach is also important. Last January, 
community members slept outdoors in tents 
for a week to draw attention to Calgary’s 
homeless problem. After seven days, they had 
collected $2,000 for the city’s street missions. 

Nethercott’s ministry extends across the 
institution and he is guest lecturer in various 
faculties, discussing the spiritual dimension of 
their disciplines. One of his most successful 
programs is the Labyrinth Project, which has 
received widespread media coverage in Cal- 
gary and across Canada. 

With the help of the dance department, 
Nethercott sets up a large labyrinth in a stu- 
dio during the Christmas and spring exams, 
and invites students to come in and walk it 
to ease their stress. In the darkened studio, 
with chants of various traditions playing in 
the background, people of all faiths pace the 
spiralling circles. So popular is the labyrinth, in 
fact, that people from the community come 
in to use it as well. 

All around him, Nethercott sees an in- 
creasing interest in religion among students. 
“These people have no religious memory,’ he 
says. “They're not mad at the church. Where 
their parents had a sense of woundedness in 
relation to the church, this generation of 
students is curious about it.” 

It’s a curiosity that he and Valk and other 
university chaplains are more than happy to 
satisfy. 


Carolyn Purden is a communications consultant 
who has written widely in the field of religion and 
current affairs. 
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by Jane Doucet 


hroughout its 158 years, Knox Col- 
lege, a seminary located on the Uni- 
versity of Toronto campus and a 


member institution of the Toronto School of 
Theology, has provided training for ordained 


ministry with the Presbyterian Church. Today, 
the college is trying hard to expand its cur- 
riculum to attract not only ministry students 
but also the general public. “Although Knox 
College does train men and women for the 

(continued on page 36) 


Preparing 
Faithful Servants 
of Jesus Christ 


For over 155 years, Knox College has been preparing men 
and women for leadership in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and the world. It is an exciting and challenging 


time to be studying theology. 


Are you ready to explore your 
call to ministry? 


Do you want to deepen your Christian 
understanding in order to live 
your faith more effectively? 


Master of Divinity (M.Div.) 


Master of Theological Studies (MTS) 


Advanced Degrees 
ThM, ThD, D.Min., PhD 
Continuing Education 


-Also- 
Ewart Centre for Lay Education at Knox 
Certificate in Christian Faith & Life 


— Generous Bursaries and Scholarships available — 


KNOX COLLEGE 


59 St. George Street 
Toronto, ON M5S 2E6 
y) ph: 416-978-4503 fax: 416-971-2133 
4 e-mail: knox.college@utoronto.ca 
Web: www.utoronto.ca/knox 
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To advertise in this annual feature, 
contact: 


Carol McCormick 
Phone: 905-833-6200, ext. 25 
Fax: 905-833-2116 


E-mail: cmccormick@canadads.com 


The 
Presbyterian 
College 


Continuing 
Theological Education 


February 17-21, 2003 


Darrell Guder 
of Princeton Theological 
Seminary on 
'The Continuing Conversion 
of the Church' 


Clark Pinnock 
of McMaster Divinity College on 
'Divine Attributes' 


Fred Wisse 
of McGill University and 
Presbyterian College on 
Preaching from the New 
Testament’ 


Clyde Ervine 
of Presbyterian College on 
‘Congregational Leadership' 


The 2003 Alison Stewart- 
Patterson Workshop 
with Nan Cressman of 
Conciliation Services Canada, on 
‘Many Members, One Body: 
Dealing with Differences in the 
Family of Faith’ 


For further information, contact: 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, QC H3A 2A8 
514-288-5256 
presbyteriancollege@videotron.ca 
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Educating the Future Leaders of Honduras 
EPISCOPAL DIOCESE 
OF HONDURAS Christian volunteers needed to teach various subjects in English, 
~ Pre-K - High School in the Episcopal Diocesan bilingual schools. 
YEScikia ceecoPAo College degree necessary. Need not be Anglican, but mission- 
alt minded. Teacher certification and Spanish not required, but a plus. 


For information, contact: 

Susan Delgado-Park, Coordinator for Volunteers 
IMC SAP Dept 215, PO Box 52-3900 

Miami, FL 33152-3900, USA 

FAX: + (504)556-6467 
SusanPark@episcopalian.org 


t's everywhere 
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nfu ed, tired or seeking? 
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eave with us ways of moving forward, pressing on. 
Come to Vancouver School of Theology. 


\ / S Vancouver School of Theology - 


6000 Iona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 1L4 
Web: www.vst.edu Tel: 604/822-9031 Fax: 604/822-9212 


New Directions in Education 


A Luther College education can 
extend from your first day of 
Grade 9 to the completion of your 
Bachelor's degree. Located in 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Luther's 
high school and university 
campuses both encourage 
intellectual and spiritual growth. 
Whether you live in residence or 
attend as a day student, Luther 
College is sure to provide a strong 
foundation for your future. 


www.luthercollege.edu 
High School: 1-800-567-7399 
University: 1-800-LUTHERU 
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Theological 
College 


at Queen’s University 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


A tradition of excellence ... 

A place of diversity 
Offering programs in: 
Master of Divinity 
Bachelor of Theology 
with concentrations available in: 

¢ Restorative Justice 
¢ Rural Ministry 
Master of Theological Studies 


Bachelor of Theology in 
Native Ministry 
Diploma Courses in: 

¢ Restorative Justice 
¢ Rural Ministry 
¢ Stewardship Studies 


Certificate in Theology Studies 
Practical Studies in Ministry 
Continuing Education Courses 
Summer School, May-August 


For information call: 
613-533-2110 Fax: 613-533-6879 
E-mail: theology @ post.queensu.ca 
Web site: www.queensu.ca/theology 
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and a toucn OT Class. Tyndale College 


25 Ballyconnor Court, 
Toronto, Ontario 
M2M 4B3 
1.877.TYNDALE 
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ordained ministry in the Presbyterian Church, it also offers 
a certificate program to lay people who want to learn more 
about their faith,’ says Barbara Hepburn, the college’s dir- 
ector of development. 

The Ewart Centre for Lay Education was established in 
September 2001 to honour the legacy of Ewart College, 
which amalgamated with Knox College in 1991.The certifi- 
cate program in Christian faith and life is offered in the 
spring and fall. Students are required to earn eight credits 
to complete the course. Individuals can also take courses as 
they choose without credit. “It’s designed for personal in- 
terest and enrichment,’ says Hepburn. “You don’t have to 
have an undergraduate degree to enrol.” 

This fall, 40 people registered for the program. It is so 
popular, in fact, the first satellite campus was launched in 
September in Winnipeg, where several churches showed an 
interest in the course. If all goes well, other satellite 
campuses across Canada may follow in the future. 

Another new initiative at Knox College is a two-year 
master’s program in theological studies. This is directed at 
anyone with an undergraduate degree who wants to learn 
more about theology but isn’t planning to go into profes- 
sional ministry. In its first year, the program attracted six 
students. “There was a big push to get this course off the 
ground,” says Hepburn. “We had people calling us who 
wanted to learn more about theology but didn’t necessarily 
want to become ministers.” The program teaches a general 
understanding of Scripture, theology, history and pastoral 
studies. 

An ongoing initiative, which recently received additional 
scholarship and bursary funding, is Knox’s international 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Religious Studies 
Business Administration 
Degree Completion 
Early Childhood Education 
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General Ministries 
History 

Pastoral Studies 
Philosophy 

Post Diploma 
Psychology 

Recreation Leadership 
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Leading Edge 
Transitions 
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to Speakers 
of Other Languages 
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exchange program. Both students and faculty 
are encouraged to do one term overseas in 
partnership with a seminary in South Korea 
or Cuba. “It’s a wonderful experience to see 
how a different culture looks at the same 
material as ours does,” says Hepburn. “The 
Presbyterian background has always been a 
global one, and the goal of the exchange is to 
offer a broader cultural experience.” 

The Knox College faculty is looking for- 
ward to the coming year. Rev. Susan Garrod 
Schuster is the ecumenical chaplain at the 
University of Toronto, a position jointly fund- 
ed by United and Presbyterian churches and 
Knox. New to the post in September, she 


teaches and counsels Knox theological stu- 
dents. In January, she is planning to hold a 
premarital preparation and counselling sem- 
inar. “Part of my role is to help get students 
integrated,” she says. 

Although classes are just getting under- 
way for 2002, planning has already begun for 
next year. “We're hoping to offer a master’s 
degree in religious education for lay people in 
the fall of 2003,” says Hepburn. “We're really 
trying to develop new programs and open 
theology education to more than just those 
who want to go into the ministry.” 


Jane Doucet is a freelance writer living in Halifax. 


We'll help. And together, they’ll learn music and teamwork and lots more. 
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materials, there’s never been a better time to get started. 


To find out for yourself, call us toll-free at 800/423-7464. 
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Carillon Hill * PO Box 903 = Sellersville, PA * 18960-0903 
215/257-2771 * 800/772-3557 * Fax:215/257-1910 » Web: www.Schulmerichbells.com 
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An Anglican Theological College in the 
Evangelical Tradition 


Affiliated with the Toronto School of 
Theology and the University of Toronto 


Graduate Degrees and Diploma Programs 


Preparation for Ordained, Academic 
and Lay Ministry 
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5 Hoskin Avenue 
Toronto, ON MSS 1H7 
Tel: 416-946-3535 
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The Doctor of Ministry 
Programme 


collaborative learning 
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academic excellence 
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Contact 


Director, Doctor of Ministry Program 
Toronto School of Theology 
47 Queen’s Park Cres. E. 
Toronto, ON Canada M55 2C3 
(416) 978-8731 www.tst@edu.ca 


Are all welcome to worship? 


R. Sheldon MacKenzie | : 


Faithfulness in mission means knowing what we believe before trying to share it 


e do some things in an ecu- 

menical way more by acci- 

dent than by design. As a 
trivial example, think about the signs 
outside church buildings. 

At St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
in Anytown, St. Ansgar’s Lutheran 
Church in the same town, also Holy 
Trinity Anglican Church and St. Peter’s 
Roman Catholic Church — all signs 
have one thing in common. A notice of 
the times of worship, the name of the 
minister or priest, and one version or 
other of the ever-present All Welcome. 

Now, suppose you are bold enough to 
turn up at one of these churches on Sun- 
day morning. People who know one an- 
other are greeting each other, if not with 
enthusiasm at least with some degree of 
civility and familiarity. If the congre- 
gation is small, you will probably feel 
conspicuous and awkward. 
Perhaps you will simply nod 
nervously to the person passing 
out the bulletins. If the congre- 
gation is large and the church 
almost filled, you will feel one 
of the crowd and, therefore, 
securely inconspicuous. 

If there is a coffee time for 
visitors and regulars after the 
service, the reception may be 
much the same as it was at the 
church doors. “How is Aunt 
Minnie?” “Did the grand- 
children enjoy the zoo?” “How 
did you get on with the dentist?” 
“Did you ever find the cat?” 
And so on. All of it “in-speak.” 

Not all churches are this un- 
welcoming. Not by any means. 
There is a large church in an 
Atlantic university town in 
which the greeters on Sunday 
morning take the names of visi- 
tors. If and when these people 
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come back, the ushers call them by 
name. This gives a feeling of belonging, 
especially for students. In the same city, 
there is another large church in which 
neither the minister nor the people make 
any attempt to greet students by name. 
(Someone has said, “One of the best 
places to keep ice cream is in a church 
on Sunday morning.’) 

A young man, son of a minister, who 
attended worship regularly since his bap- 
tism, said the only remark anyone in his 
home church ever made to him was: 
“The collar of your shirt is sticking up 
above your jacket. At the back.” And that 
by a member of the welcoming commit- 
tee at the door. 

A minister on holiday went to a 
church where he was unknown for four 
successive Sundays. Returning to his 
own congregation, he reported that not 


one person had spoken to him in the 
church he had visited. Yet the sign out- 
side the church read All Welcome. 

Ministers are often urged to “get 
people to come to church.” (It would help 
the budget.) Now, suppose it were simple 
to get people to come to the church 
(which it isn’t), what is to be done with 
them then? To many visitors, the lan- 
guage used in church is in-speak as well. 
Church members are used to it and have 
some idea what it means; but the church 
must translate the things we say and read 
and celebrate for those either hearing it 
for the first time or who have not heard it 
since their childhood. 

The church is in a missionary situa- 
tion today. And not for the first time. The 
church has always been in a missionary 
situation. The whole of the New Testa- 
ment is occupied with getting the mes- 
sage out to a largely secular 
society. And the missionaries 
then did not always meet 
with success. Some of them, 
and others for centuries after- 
wards, lost their lives in the 
missionary venture. 

Success is not the yard- 
stick with which Christian 
people are challenged or con- 
cerned. It is faithfulness, first, 
last and always. As it was in 
the Early Church, so it is to- 
day: we are starting out from 
ground zero. And, perhaps, 
the first step is to rediscover 
what it is we passionately be- 
lieve and why we believe it 
before we try to share it with 
someone. I 


Photo by Tim Faller 


Rev. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, a 
retired professor at Memorial 
University, St. John’s, lives in 
Sardis, B.C. 
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Dear Editor: 


ther than dropping the posses- 
() sive pronoun in the salutation, 

I have yet to acknowledge that 
these peculiar epistles are being ad- 
dressed to a new editor or, at least, one 
new to us. Moreover, you come to us 
from the Anglican communion. It is 
pleasant to think you may have been pre- 
destined to do so as part (future consider- 
ations?) of the deal that sent Robertson 
Davies from us to the Anglicans. In any 
case, there has been traffic over our 
borders for some time. 

As you know, John Knox was a chap- 
lain to Edward VI and was offered the 
bishopric of Rochester. What if he had 
accepted? The reasons for his refusal are 
not, as historians say when they don’t 
know, “completely clear.’ I am willing to 
bet that among them was the thought of 
having to live in a bishop’s palace, how- 
ever modest by palatial standards. I’m 
sure his apartment over the umbrella 
shop in Edinburgh suited him better. 

His objection to kneeling, that made it 
into The Book of Common Prayer for a 
time, had more than theology behind it, 
I am sure. Even in church, it is hard to 
kneel unobtrusively. Knox would have 
known it was OK by the Bible to kneel, 
or to stand, or to lie prostrate to pray; but 
all such postures draw attention. If one 
can make a quiet transition from the 
warts of this world to the courts of God 
with a barely detectable slouch and a bow 
of the head, sitting all the while, why not? 
If one must draw attention to one’s piety, 
the forehead can be rested on the back of 
the pew ahead, impressing a devotional 
ridge visible for a few minutes after the 
“Amen’’; but many find that showy. 

We are not an ostentatious people. 

Many older churches have agora- 
phobia and hide from the public gaze on 
half-forgotten streets. Once discovered, 
they make up for the trouble of the search 
by offering the warmth of a bank and the 
cheeriness of a disused armoury. Our 
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newer buildings tend to hide in plain sight 
by adopting variations on the ubiquitous 
A-frame. 

A Presbyterian Baskins and Robbins 
could do well with only two flavours: 
vanilla and chocolate. (Some of us think 
the decline of western morality began 
with Neapolitan ice cream and that deca- 
dent and unnecessary strawberry strip.) 
We’re the kind of people who name our 
dogs Spot or Rover and our churches 
Knox or St. Andrew’s. 

We have had our wild-eyed dreamers 
though. Your travels as editor will no 
doubt take you to some little town — gas 


body weary just thinking about that, so 
we try to get along. 

We have to guard against getting 
along too much, however. We have those 
who get nervous if the plot lines in the 
peaceable kingdom are not surveyed and 
realigned from time to time. If there is no 
major “issue” galvanizing pew opinion, 
at least providing a few letters to the 
Record and three or four “point(s)-of- 
order, Moderator!”, then someone will 
propose we launch A Membership Burst 
in the 21st! plan for evangelism or a Zest 
and Zeal Stewardship Appeal (they come 
along about every seven years) or a 


A Presbyterian Baskins and Robbins could do well 
with only two flavours: vanilla and chocolate. 
We're the kind of people who name our dogs Spot 
or Rover and our churches Knox or St. Andrew's 


station, Chinese restaurant, corner store 
surviving on lottery ticket sales, and a 
FIRST Presbyterian Church. 

Just as Knox wasn’t always the 
shrinking violet of the Reformation, we 
do act up on occasion. But, lately, it’s 
been difficult to predict when, where and 
over what. At one time, or so the legends 
go, our General Assemblies were scenes 
of wonderful oratory and ringing debate 
over many issues, some even theological. 
Now they better resemble family re- 
unions. Everyone knows where the battle 
lines lie, but no one wants to cross any 
and ruin a nice time together. Our real bat- 
tles are guerrilla skirmishes — smaller, 
but often nastier. 

This doesn’t mean we are necessarily 
cowardly or shallow. People today seem 
to find it difficult to distinguish debate 
from confrontation. If deemed the latter, 
we have to have conflict management 
teams and sensitivity sessions and, maybe, 
even another new hymn book. It makes a 


three- or four- or five-year make-work 
project that will have lots of posters and 
maybe some buttons if the stewardship 
campaign comes off with the life ex- 
pectancy of a February thaw in the Pres- 
byterian collective consciousness. 

It was a fancy of mine, back when I 
was new to the workings of our denom- 
ination, that our church was governed 
secretly by a cabal of Eastern Division 
Woman’s Missionary Society ladies (as 
they were then), probably from a head- 
quarters over a genteel tea room in, say, 
Truro, N.S. Now that I have grown grey 
in the service of that same denomination, 
I think maybe that wouldn’t have been a 
bad idea. But we survive, dear editor, we 
survive. 


Your loyal correspondent, 


Lia Monty L- 
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Be active eee 


Evangelism is not a dirty word 


If sharing faith is to take root in the congregation, the leadership has to be on board 


by Terry Ingram 


number of years ago, a middle- 
Ae woman approached me 

about my sermon. “What do 
you mean by ‘evangelism’?” she asked. 
“T have never heard the word used be- 
fore.’ This would not have caused me 
much concern if the woman had been a 
visitor without any church connection. I 
do not expect someone with little or no 
Christian background to know much 
about evangelism or the Book of Forms. 
But it was shattering when I learned she 
had attended Presbyterian churches for 
most of her life. In fact, she had worked 
in one Presbyterian congregation for a 
number of years. In all that time, she had 
rarely, if ever, heard the word evangelism 
and she had no idea what it meant or im- 
plied for her life or for a congregation. 

I can’t help but wonder how many 
other people in our congregations find 
themselves in a similar situation. Or, 
worse yet, have some weird notion or 
deep-seated fear of evangelism. In my 
discussions with people, I have discov- 
ered there are many issues that get in the 
way of an openness to evangelism. For 
instance, some people conclude that, if 
“we all really believe in the same God,” 
there is no need to engage in such prim- 
itive activity. And, yes, there are some 
strong Calvinists still in our midst who 
figure that, if God has called you, you 
will be “the elect” regardless; so evangel- 
ism is redundant. 

Others hear the word evangelism and 
are embarrassed or horrified by what 
they have seen on television or at a local 
church on Sunday night. Some have a 
lingering memory from a childhood 
experience — perhaps a fire-breathing 
preacher or a pamphlet-pushing relative. 
They intuitively protect themselves when 
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they hear the word evangelism. Such 
experiences and beliefs form barriers that 
make it difficult for people to share the 
good news about Jesus Christ. 

If I am correct in this assessment, it 
strikes me that a critical starting place for 
the work of evangelism in our Christian 


#3 in the series » 


communities is to create an accepting 
environment for the work of evangelism. 
Do people in your congregation have a 
working definition of evangelism? Is the 
work of evangelism important in your 
congregation? Is evangelism presented 
in a positive manner? Are members 
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Celebrate the year of Active Evangelism 


A Reformed Alpha program 


/ Nata: to Alpha Canada’s statistics, about 10 per cent of Canadian Presby- 
terian congregations have experienced the Alpha program. It is a 10-week 
video series that provides a practical introduction to Christianity for those new to the 
faith. It can also be used in small groups for Christians interested in maturing in 
their faith. 

The format for the adult program is straightforward. An easy-to-prepare meal, 
such as a pasta dish, is enjoyed. A short time of singing follows. The video is pre- 
sented. The second part of the evening is dedicated to small group discussion. Some 
churches have developed their own questions and Bible studies oriented to their 
local church environment. 

The program fulfils the need for friendship and personal relationships in the 
church through small groups. Relational evangelism is encouraged, emphasizing the 
importance of sharing our faith with others and inviting them to church. 

Like all evangelism resources, the Alpha course can be a means to an end, but it 
is not the end itself. While it can provide the base for faith formation, it does not tell 
the whole story. That is the ongoing responsibility of the congregation. Alpha’s 
strength is its ease in adapting to different congregational contexts. 

Before showing the videos, why not have a team of leaders view the entire 
program and decide how it can be used best by your church? Or, better yet, have the 
leaders attend an Alpha program before hosting one. Not every church will decide 
to use the program but, for those who do, it can be an effective evangelistic and 
educational tool. 


Alpha can be purchased from The Book Room at 1-800-619-7301 or from Alpha 
Canada at 1-800-743-0889 or go to www.alphacanada.org. Speak to your Active 
Evangelism presbytery representative about borrowing a copy of the booklet Alpha 
from a Reformed Perspective. Ta 


Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evangelism, church growth and worship in the life and 
mission agency of the Presbyterian Church. 
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encouraged and given training opportun- 
ities to assist them in this ministry? 

The role of leadership is critical. I am 
convinced that, while clergy cannot 
make congregations healthy and vibrant 
by themselves, they certainly have the 
power to pour cold water over those 
things with which they disagree. As this 
is true of clergy, so it is true of strong 
sessions. If “active evangelism” is going 
to be lived out in our congregations, the 
leadership needs to be on board. And this 
means more than passing a motion of 
concurrence at a meeting or setting up 
some committee to investigate and report 
back on the matter. 


For anything to be good news, 
it must affect life in a positive, 
transforming and personal 
manner. How have we been 
changed and how are we 
being changed? What is the 
good news we have to share? 
What is your personal story 

of the good news in Christ? 


One place to begin is in the develop- 
ment of a common working definition of 
evangelism for the congregation. For in- 
stance, the life and mission agency notes: 
“Evangelism comes from a Greek word 
found in the New Testament, and means 
sharing good news. Most of us enjoy 
sharing good news stories, whether of a 
child’s birth, a job promotion or a mar- 
riage. Likewise, many of us enjoy telling 
others of our positive experiences. We 
like to tell others about a good restaurant, 
a good movie or a terrific book we have 
read.” The statement goes on to offer the 
following working definition of evangel- 
ism: “Evangelism is meeting people in 
situations where the gospel is given the 
opportunity to change them. Our work- 
ing definition of evangelism will be ‘wel- 
coming the stranger.’ Evangelism is 
sharing the hope and hospitality of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

This definition begs a few questions. 
First, does the leadership in your congre- 
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For further reflection 

and discussion 

* How does your church understand 
“evangelism? 


* What is your personal story of the good 
news of Jesus Christ and how has he 
made a difference in your life? 


* What good news do you have to share 
with others? 


* What kind of training would be helpful 
for you? 


For further reading: 

Becoming a Contagious Christian by Bill 
Hybels and Mark Mittelberg (Zonder- 
van, 1994) 

Evangelism for “Normal” People by John 
Bowen (Augsburg, 2002) 


gation indeed share this understanding or 
does it need to be recast differently? If so, 
how? What I am suggesting is more than 
an academic activity. We are awesome at 
writing papers and crafting wonderful 
statements that are then reverently placed 
on a shelf. Creating a working definition 
of evangelism intends to move people to 
become actively involved in sharing the 
good news concerning Jesus Christ. 

Secondly, in our experientially based 
culture, where people integrate life at 
many levels, how has this good news 
made a difference in our lives? For any- 
thing to be good news, it must affect life 
in a positive, transforming and personal 
manner. How have we been changed and 
how are we being changed? What is the 
good news we have to share? What is 
your personal story of the good news in 
Christ? 

Evangelism is something we do, not 
merely something we talk about. To be 
active in our evangelism, we need to find 
ways to encourage one another. Encour- 
agement from the pulpit is important. 
Providing learning opportunities that help 
people feel more natural and at ease with 
sharing the good news are wonderful 
ways of assisting. Making your church a 
hospitable place where members feel 
comfortable (maybe even happy and ex- 
cited!) enough to invite others to attend 
and grow in faith is indispensable in this 
important evangelical undertaking. [a 


Rev. Terry Ingram is minister of Oakridge, 
London, Ont. 


The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Sunday, January 19, 2003 
at 11am, we are honored to feature as 
the first guest preacher in our 


Bicentennial Series, 


The Reverend Dr 
Martin Marty 


Professor Emeritus, 
University of Chicago 


The Fairfax M. Cone Distinguished 
Service Professor Emeritus at the 
University of Chicago, where he 
taught for 35 years and where the 
Martin Marty Center has since been 
founded to promote “public religion” 
endeavors. 


The George B. Caldwell Senior 
Scholar-in-Residence at the Park Ridge 
Center for the Study of Health, Faith, 
and Ethics, where he is editor of 
Second Opinion. 


Contributing editor (former senior 
editor) of the Christian Century; 
editor of the fortnightly Context. 


Author of over 50 books. 
Honors 


National Humanities Medal 
National Book Award 
Medal of the American Academy 

of Arts and Sciences 
University of Chicago Alumni Medal 
Distinguished Service Medal 

of the Association of 

Theological Schools 
Order of the Lincoln Medallion 


Visit our website for more details: 
www.standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 
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Can Anselm answer modern skeptics? 


by Peter Bush 


_Glimpsing the. 
Face. of God | 


earch for: 
Meaning Pie bayes 
Unive bs 


Glimpsing the Face of God: The 
Search for Meaning in the Universe 
by Alister McGrath (Eerdmans, 2002). 


This slim, well-illustrated volume chal- 
lenges skeptics and agnostics to think 
about religious faith in general and 
Christianity in particular as logical and 
rational in a world where meaning is in 
short supply. The reader is skilfully led to 
the conclusion that humans need a story 
bigger than themselves in which to live 
their lives, a larger narrative that must be 
held on faith. The book is designed to be 
given to seekers of truth as a book of ex- 
cellent quality and, therefore, something 
worth reading. McGrath’s goal is laud- 
able, but I am not convinced this book 
meets that goal for everyone. 

McGrath has given us a very intellec- 
tual book that makes good use of quota- 
tions from leading thinkers through the 
ages. However, I am not sure quotes 
from the great medieval philosophers 
Anselm and Bonaventure carry much 
weight in the 21st century among skep- 
tics and agnostics. McGrath would have 
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done better to use song lyrics from the 
past quarter century to illustrate his 
points, and such quotations are not diffi- 
cult to find. 

The band Foreigner raised the ques- 
tion that gnaws at all of us: “In my life 
there’s been heartache and pain / I don’t 
know if I can face it again / Can’t stop 
now, I’ve travelled so far / To change this 
lonely life.’ As a cry from the heart, the 
song goes on: “I want to know what love 
is / | want you to show me” (I Want to 
Know What Love Is, 1984, Agent Provo- 
cateur). Christians know where love is to 
be found. So does Joan Osborne, who 
sings in One of Us: “If God had a name, 
what would it be / And would you call it 
to his face / If you were faced with him 
in all his glory / What would you ask 
if you had just one question?” (1995, 
Relish). Many contemporary secular 
musicians are raising profound spiritual 
questions, questions the Christian com- 
munity can use as an entry to speaking 
of the love and grace we have found in 
Jesus Christ. We can join with Bruce 
Cockburn as he sings to the Triune God: 
“But I know you’re with me / Whatever I 
go through / Somebody touched me / I 
know it was you” (Somebody Touched 
Me, 1990, Nothing but a Burning Light). 

All that having been said, McGrath 
has given us a book that will challenge 
university students, and others who enjoy 
debating philosophical questions, to 
think seriously about the Christian faith. 


A clear-eyed view of the 
shape of the global church 


The Next Christendom: The Coming 
of Global Christianity by Philip Jenkins 
(Oxford, 2002). 


This is the most significant book I have 
read this year. It is a must-read for any- 


one who is wondering what the future 
may hold for the church in the world. 
Jenkins forces his readers to lift their 
heads from the North American context 
to see the rest of the world. To see the 


By 2050 only about 20 per cent 
of the Christians in the world 
will be white non-Hispanics; 
more than half the Christians 
in the world will be living in 
Africa and Latin America 


church is growing at an amazing rate in 
Latin America, India and Africa. On 
Easter Sunday each year, the gathering of 
Christians in the centre of Zion City, 
South Africa, is larger than the gathering 
in St. Peter’s Square, Vatican City. The 
book is breathtaking in scope, meticu- 
lously researched and remarkably easy 
to read. 

Not only does Jenkins remind us the 
church is not limited to North America 
and Europe, he also points out that the 
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experience of the church in North Amer- 
ica and Europe is not the norm for the 
rest of the world. It is estimated that by 
2050 only about 20 per cent of the Chris- 
tians in the world will be white non- 
Hispanics; more than half the Christians 
in the world will be living in Africa and 
Latin America. “Christianity is flourish- 
ing wonderfully among the poor and the 
persecuted, while it atrophies among the 
rich and secure,” he writes. The global 
church of this new century will be poor, 
not European or North American; it will 
be theologically conservative and pro- 
foundly open to the supernatural. 

Jenkins is clear-eyed about the situa- 
tion the global church confronts. We 
complain about a clergy shortage here in 
Canada; the situation in Latin America 
is five times worse. He is frank about the 
lack of mission interest among many 
Christians: “Western investment in mis- 
sions has been cut back dramatically at 
just the point it is most desperately need- 
ed, at the peak of the current surge in 
Christian numbers.” He is clear that 
Christians face persecution and oppres- 
sion on a daily basis in many parts of our 
world. And he has no trouble pointing to 
the role Islamic fundamentalist govern- 
ments play in that persecution. 

Some readers will find this an unset- 
tling book for it will challenge some 
carefully nurtured myths and stereotypes. 
I found it an exhilarating book that has 
changed the way I think about the church 
and how I perceive my role in the com- 
ing global Christianity. 


A clear-eyed history of 
Canadian Christianity 


Christianity in Canada: Historical 
Essays by John S. Moir, edited by Paul 
Laverdure (Redeemer’s Voice, 2002). 


John Moir is best known in Presbyterian 
Church circles in Canada as the author of 
the denomination’s history, Enduring 
Witness, and as the editor of various col- 
lections of biographies of Presbyterians, 
such as Gifts and Graces. But John Moir 
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is, in fact, one of the leading 
historians of Christianity in 
Canada and a gifted mentor 
and teacher, as the 20 gradu- 
ate students who have written 
their theses under his super- 
vision will attest. 

This book is a selection of 
12 essays from throughout 
John Moir’s career, the earli- 
est from 1959 and the most 
recent from 1991. All but the 
last essay were previously 
published. The book’s intro- 
duction, by former student 
Mark McGowan, gives the 
reader a picture of John Moir 
the man. 

Editor Paul Laverdure, 
also a former student, has se- 
lected essays that speak to 
both historical and contem- 
porary realities. One theme 
that comes through in the 
collection is the difference 
between the development 
of Christianity in Canada 
and how it developed in the 
United States. Moir suggests 
Canadian Christianity is 
more traditional (that is, insti- 
tutional), being dominated by 
six Christian denominations 
to which 80 per cent of Canadians 
belong. This is very different from the 
United States. 

A second theme is the impact of the 
social gospel on Canadian churches. Moir 
believes the social gospel fundamentally 
changed the way the Canadian church 
understands salvation and redemption. 
Moving from a personal view of salvation 
to a social or corporate view of salvation 
changed the way the church relates to 
people and to the government. 

A third theme is Moir’s belief that the 
challenges Canada has faced over the 
past 150 years find their roots in the 
events and debates of the 1840s and 
1850s. The present debate about separate 
schools in Ontario sounds remarkably 
like the debates of the 1840s that in- 
volved Rev. Egerton Ryerson and Bishop 
John Strachan. 


hed 


CHRISTIANITY 


in CANADA 
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The present debate about separate 
schools in Ontario sounds remarkably like 
the 1840s debates involving Rev. Egerton 
Ryerson and Bishop John Strachan 


The one quibble I had with the choice 
of essays for this collection is that none 
of them deals solely or directly with a 
Presbyterian issue. While the introduction 
recognizes Moir as the “premier scholar 
of Canadian Presbyterianism,” none of 
the essays gives readers a glimpse into 
Moir’s work on Canadian Presbyterian- 
ism. Nonetheless, the collection is a well- 
deserved tribute to the thought and 
impact John Moir has had on writing the 
history of Christianity in Canada. 


Peter Bush is the minister of Knox, Mitchell, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 
payment with order. An invoice will follow. 


Please include name and location of congre- 
gation. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
E-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 


God has health care on his agenda 


The question is, does the church? Do you? 


Luke 17:11-19 


any years ago, the Black 

Plague devastated the popula- 

tion of Europe. Months ago, 
there was considerable panic about the 
human form of mad cow disease. Now 
there is a growing concern about the 
mosquito-borne West Nile virus. When 
we think about other terrible diseases, we 
speak plainly of cancer now but still in 
hushed tones about AIDS. 

The line between health and disease is 
only as thick as a tiny virus or a min- 
uscule fungus. While the journey from 
disease to health may be slow and diffi- 
cult, the journey from health to sickness 
can be quick and destructive. 

In Canada, we rely on a health-care 
plan that frees us from some of the ex- 
cessive worry about serious illness. But 
is there still money for healing? Health- 
care issues are worth debating and, 
though we do not have infinite resources, 
the health of ourselves and our neigh- 
bours is of great importance — of greater 
importance than many other worthwhile 
initiatives including, for example, host- 
ing the Winter Olympics. 

It is only a tiny bacterium, the myco- 
bacterium leprae bacillus, but it leads to 
Hansen’s disease, better known as lep- 
rosy. Its devastating presence appears as 
skin lesions, festering eyes, destroyed 
mucous membranes of nose and mouth, 
nerve damage that leads to a loss of sen- 
sation, a deforming of the body and a 
slow and wretched death. So feared was 
this highly contagious disease in the 
Middle Ages, the churches of Europe 
kept people with leprosy on the outside 
where they could observe the worship 
without physically contacting others. 

Ten lepers approached Jesus but, in ad- 
herence to the law, they kept a certain dis- 
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AIDS has left many children in Africa orphaned. Liston Jinga and his sister, Charity, were 


Ted Siverns 


orphaned at the ages of 14 and 6. Liston has cared for his sister ever since. They have 
been receiving housing and vocational support from the Blantyre Synod’s Orphan 
Families in Crisis program, supported by Presbyterian World Service and Development. 


tance. They were labelled unclean and had 
to show their banishment from society by 
both appearance and vocal warnings: 
The person who has the leprous 
disease shall wear torn clothes and 


let the hair of his head be dishev- 
elled; and he shall cover his upper 
lip and cry out, “Unclean, un- 
clean.” He shall remain unclean as 
long as he has the disease ... He 
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shall live alone; his dwelling shall 

be outside the camp. (Leviticus 

13:45-46) 

It would have been reasonable for 
Jesus to steer clear of these ostracized 
people, but he did not. He offered them 
God’s mercy and healing instead. 

This narrative of Jesus’ life and min- 
istry has been called “the gospel of the 
outcast” and this is especially evident in 
chapters 15-17. Although we do not 
know for sure who the writer was, tradi- 
tion maintains the book was written by 
Luke, a physician and Paul’s travelling 
companion. He is mentioned only briefly 
in verse 24 of Philemon, 2 Timothy 4:11 
and in Colossians 4:14, which lists him 
with a number of Gentile Christians. 
This fact may account for Luke’s super- 
ior Greek and his lack of knowledge of 
Palestinian geography. 

The Hebrew word for leprosy in- 
cludes many skin disorders, and the 
Greek is only slightly more specific. It is, 
therefore, not certain that the leprosy of 
this passage in Luke was the same as the 


leprosy of the Middle Ages. What is cer- 
tain is that leprosy in both eras was a 
social disease that labelled people as un- 
clean and banished them from social in- 
teraction. Yet Jesus showed mercy to the 
10 and sent them on their way healed. 
Does he still care about the health of 
people today? 

AIDS is surely worse than leprosy. 
Although it is not contagious, it is highly 
transmissible, chiefly through sexual in- 
tercourse and infected drug needles. 
AIDS is running rampant throughout 
much of the world, spreading mostly by 
heterosexual intercourse. Sub-Saharan 
Africa has been hardest hit, resulting in 
decreased life expectancy, economic dis- 
aster, shattered families and a generation 
of orphans. Statistics are readily avail- 
able but help is more reluctant. Who, 
then, is our neighbour? 

In the New Testament, the words 
health and salvation, wholeness and holi- 
ness are related. Jesus healed the 10 lep- 
ers and sent them to the priests so they 
could be declared clean (see Leviticus 


14). One of them — an outsider at that 
— returned to thank him. 

Matthew reports (4:23): “Jesus went 
throughout Galilee, teaching ... pro- 
claiming the good news ... and curing 
every disease and every sickness among 
the people.” Thanks or no thanks, it 
seems that God’s mercy is unstoppable. 
And God is still healing people through 
the hands and hearts of his followers. 
Don’t you think health care should still 
be on the agenda of the church — and on 
your agenda and mine? 3 


For discussion and reflection 


« Read about the regulations concerning 
the various skin-related disorders in 
Leviticus 13. 


* It has often been noted that the shun- 
ning of those suffering with AIDS is like 
the earlier treatment of people with 
leprosy. Reflect and comment. 


L.E. (Ted) Siverns is interim dean of St. Andrew's 
Hall, Vancouver, and director of Presbyterian 
formation, Vancouver School of Theology. 
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The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


Church Offices 
Executive Staff Position 


The Assembly Council is seeking someone 
to fill the position of Associate Secretary 
in the Assembly Office (and deputy clerk 

of the General Assembly) 


Starting Date is July 2, 2003 (negotiable) 


The deadline for receiving applications is 
Tuesday January 15, 2003 


Applications should be submitted to: 
Rev. Helen Hartai, Convener 
Associate Secretary Search Committee 
Assembly Office 
50 Wynford Drive 
Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Fax: 1-416-441-2825 
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The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 
Church Offices 


Chief Financial Officer/Treasurer 


The General Assembly through the Assembly 
Council is seeking someone to fill the position of 
Chief Financial Officer/Treasurer 


Starting Date is July 2, 2003 (negotiable) 


The deadline for receiving applications is 
Tuesday January 15, 2003 


Applications should be submitted to: 
Mr. Russ McKay, 
Convener, CFO Search Committee 
Assembly Office 
50 Wynford Drive 
Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Fax: 1-416-441-2825 
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An ecumenical Christian from the start 


Helen Campbell focused on family, church and community 


by R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


ne of the most honoured names 

in Montreal is Campbell. This 

has been especially true within 
the Presbyterian community there. The 
reputation of one of its historic churches, 
First Presbyterian, was linked with the 
name Campbell for a century of its long 
history. 

The reputation of First Church was 
enhanced by the members of the congre- 
gation and by the ordained ministers. 
The biographies of these outstanding 
men and women are a worthy reminder 
of how much the church, locally and na- 
tionally, depended on them. 
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Helen Campbell was one such per- 
son. She was married to Colin Camp- 
bell, a son of Dr. Malcolm Campbell, the 
minister of First Church for more than 
half a century. Their children, Malcolm, 
Anne and Colin, have more than exceed- 
ed their parents’ dreams and expecta- 
tions. And when Helen’s life with ALS 
(Lou Gehrig’s disease) became more 
than she could manage alone, she moved 
from Montreal West to Orleans to be 
with Anne and family. The focal point of 
her life was her family, followed closely 
by the church and community. 

When Helen died on Feb. 27, more 


people than we know were left without 
the encouragement, enthusiasm and ex- 
ceptional organizational ability that had 
come to be associated with her for more 
than 60 years. (I was one of her former 
ministers and a friend for more than 40 
years.) 

Helen was an ecumenical Christian 
before “ecumenical” became a familiar 
word. When she organized the ninth 
chapter of Meals on Wheels at First 
Church, it was in co-operation with St. 
Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church. She 
continued as president of that chapter for 
28 years. For 34 years, she co-ordinated 
many activities at St. Andrew’s Home 
and initiated others. Her lifetime of im- 
pressive volunteer work was blind to the 
race, colour or creed of the recipients. To 
my knowledge, there was never an ap- 
peal for volunteer help that she did not 
answer with enthusiasm and ability. 

Other people have spoken of Helen’s 
sense of humour. She directed her humour 
at herself and the situations in which she 
found herself as often as at others. Now a 
common practice, but begun in 1964 at 
First Church, Montreal, the after-service 
coffee get-togethers in the church hall 
provided her with many funny stories 
and laughter. 

Helen died a week short of receiving 
the Governor General’s Caring Canadian 
Award. This was a great shame. No one 
was more deserving of the award or more 
modest and unassuming about the possib- 
ility of receiving it. Knowing Helen had 
been nominated for the award gave great 
pleasure to anyone who had been the 
beneficiary of her friendship, personal 
generosity and selfless volunteering. 9 


Rev. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, a retired professor 
at Memorial University, St. John’s, lives in 
Sardis, B.C. 
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Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or 
$50 per column inch (the lower amount) 
plus GST. Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column. 


CORNELISSE, CASE, born April 3, 1909; died 
Sept. 27, 2002, in Barrie, Ont. Faithful member, 
served as a devoted elder for many years at 
Knox, Midland, Ont. 


DURST, GEORGE (CHIEF), 99, faithful mem- 
ber and past beadle of Knox Church, Listowel, 
Ont., May 20, 2002. 


HAMILTON, ANNA MARY, longtime faithful 
member of Fraser Church, Tottenham, Ont., 
Sept. 8, 2002. 


JACK, DAVID HEPBURN, June 26, 1926 - 
March 31, 2002. Elder at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Fergus, Ont., for 50 years; graduate of Univer- 
sity of Toronto 1947 and Osgoode Hall 1950; 
resident of Knox College. David is sadly 
missed by his wife, Elma, sons David Jr. and 
Doug, daughters Kathy and Heather. He is 
also missed by the congregation at St. An- 
drew’s. David was a man of faith who trusted 
Jesus Christ as his Lord and Saviour. He lived 
out that faith as he helped, encouraged and 
supported others throughout his life with 
the love of Christ. 


JACKSON, ISABELLE, faithful member of 
Fraser Church, Tottenham, Ont., Aug. 7, 2002. 


McCUTCHEON, DOUGLAS, 88, longtime 
member, Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta., 
Sept. 23, 2002. 


MYERS, ANNE, 61, for over 20 years as care- 
taker of First Presbyterian Church, Chatham, 
Ont. 

THOMSON, JAMES, 89, faithful member of St. 
Andrew's, Calgary; also attended St. Columba 


by the Lake while living in Montreal; died 
June 6, 2002. 


Visit the 
Presbyterian Record 
online: 


www.presbyterian.ca/record 


Sample the latest issue + Have fun 
with children’s activities * Read the 
letters and news * E-mail a letter to 
the editor *» Change your address - 
Subscribe to the Record 
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SIM 


David Sparks 
A year's worth of responsive 
prayers for use in worship. 
$24.95 © 1-55145-479-3 


SIMPLIFY & 

CELEBRATE 

r Alternatives 
y Reclaim the joy & peace 
of the Christmas season! 
$19.95 * 1-896836-14-3 


urvices ley Hebei tas Present 


Treaty eWor hip 


CREATIVE WORSHIP 
lan Price & Carolyn Kitto 
Readings, songs, and 
other ideas to cover the 
major seasons of the 
Christian Year. 
$24.95 * 1-55145-461-0 


CHECK YOUR LOCAL BooxsTorE or cat 1.800.663.2775 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 
CROWNEX Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 


E-mail: info@crownex.com 


www.crownex.com 


DSR HARCOURTS LTD. 
19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 E-mail: info@harcourts.com 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Study Leave Travel Seminars 
for Clergy 2003 


Eastern Europe - May 2003 
A History of the Reformation from 
the Past to the Present 


El Salvador and Guatelmala 
Early November 2003 
Theological Reflection Based 

on Community Reality 


Cost: $3000.00 per trip 


*Costs subject to change 


(see December issue for more details) 


For more information contact: 
Barbara Nawratil 
Mission Interpretation Co-ordinator 
1-800-619-7301, ext 259 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 
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All notices of pulpit vacancies will be 
charged to the congregation: $10 for the 
basic notice and $1 per word for addi- 
tional information. (There is no charge 
for congregations on the Every Home or 
Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record 
office regarding items for this column. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River, NB, pastoral charge. Rev. Ralph 
MacKenzie, 106 Notre Dame, Atholville, NB 
E3N 323. 

Boularderie pastoral charge (Big Bras d’Or; Ross 
Ferry), Cape Breton, NS. Rev. Kenneth MacRae, 
3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, NS B1V 1K4; 
902-736-6394; kmacrae@ns.sympatico.ca. 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Dale Gray, 506-652- 
4662, Fax 506-652-3988; 180 Brunswick St., 
St. George, NB E5C 382; 506-755-3851. 

Pictou, NS, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dr. D. W. 
MacKay, 226 Oak St., New Glasgow, NS 
B2H 4H2; 902-755-3199; dwmackay.atspcc@ 
ns.sympatico.ca. 

West River pastoral charge, NS (Durham, 
Salem and Saltsprings). Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Box 1078, Westville, NS BOK 2A0; 902-396- 
3233; gacooper@auracom.com. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul’s. Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, 23 Welsford Station Rd., Welsford, NB 
E5K 1A5; 506-486-1084. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, ON, St. John’s. Rev. Geoff Howard, 
Box 440, Iroquois, ON KOE 1KO; gl.howard@ 
sympatico.ca; 613-652-6215. 

Montreal, Cote Des Neiges. Rev. Don Neil, 4442 
King Edward Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 2H5. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert's; Town of 
Mt. Royal. Rev. Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette, 
5545 Snowdon Ave., Montreal, PQ H3X 1Y8; 
or Rev. Dr. Kenneth MacLeod, 6225 Godfrey 
Ave., Montreal, PQ H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, QC HOR 1W2, 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. 
Ruth Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON 
KOJ 1P0; syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, QC, St. Andrew's. 
Rev. Ross Davidson, 702 Rue Lafontaine, 
Thetford Mines, QC G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; 
jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Amherstview, Trinity. Rev. Job van Hart- 
ingsveldt, 244 McMahon Ave., Kingston, ON 
K7M 3H2; 613-542-5579; strapark@kos.net. 

Barrie, Westminster. Rev. H. Douglas Crocker, 
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32 Golden Meadow Rzd., Barrie, ON L4N 7E6; 
705-721-0134; dacrocker@sympatico.ca. 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Stephen Thomp- 
son, Box 443, Madoc, ON KOK 2K0; steptom@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, ON M5S 2E6; 
905-271-8112. 

Etobicoke (Toronto), Albion Gardens (half- 
time minister). Rev. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Toronto, ON M9P 3C5. 

Georgetown, Knox; Limehouse. Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. McQuaig, 293 Queen St. S, 
Mississauga, ON L5M 1L9. 

Guelph, St. Andrew's (two ministers). Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, Cambridge, ON 
N15 2L1;ajmacbagpipe@yahoo.com. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s. Rev. lvan Dambrowitz, 
Box 849, New Liskeard, ON POJ 1P0; 705-679- 
2158; ivandcec@ntl.sympatico.ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 67 Churchill 
Rd. N, Acton, ON L7J 2H9; 519-853-0646; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

Mississauga, White Oak. Rev. Shawn Croll, 373 
Wilson Dr., Milton, ON LOT 3E9; 905-875- 
2804; scroll@interhop.net. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew's. Rev. Linda Martin, 
PO Box 737, Englehart, ON POJ 1HO; 
705-544-3515. 

Norval, Norval Church; Union Church. Rev. 
Wes Denyer, 44 Church St. E, Brampton, 
ON L6V 1G3; 905-451-1723; wesdenyer@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, ON 
K9J 316; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Port McNicoll, Bonar; Victoria Harbour, St. 
Paul's. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 821, Coldwater, 
ON LOK 1E0; edhoekstra@encode.com. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul's; Victoria. Rev. Jim 
Gordon, 134 Brock St., Sault Ste. Marie, ON 
P6A 3B5; 705-254-2920; westminster@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Ralph Fluit, 
70 Old Kingston Rd., West Hill, ON M1E 3J5; 
416-283-3703; fax 416-283-7719. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, ON 
L7B 132; 905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew's; West Huntingdon, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Alan Barr, 520 Bridge St. E, 
Belleville, ON K8N 1R6; Tel/Fax 613-962-8771. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 652 
Coldstream Ave., Toronto, ON M6B 2L4; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 


Toronto, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. Duncan 
Cameron, 115 St. Andrews Rd., Scar- 
borough, ON M1P 4N2; 416-438-4370; 
d.cameron@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church (part-time 
ministry). Rev. Gloria Langlois, c/o Brian 
Luscombe, Box 241, Ailsa Craig, ON 
NOM 1A0;lusctw@isp.ca. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2580; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO0; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Beamsville, St. Andrew’s; Smithville. Rev. Donna 
J. Riseborough, 202-2 Ferndale Ave., St. 
Catharines, ON L2P 3X8; driseborough@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Dundalk; Swinton Park. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, 
Box 280, Chatsworth, ON NOH 1G0; 
bill.vanderstelt@sympatico.ca. 

Dunnville, Knox. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 162 
Bridlewood Dr., Welland, ON L3C 6L2; 
jngoldsmith@sympatico.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew’s. Rev. John Crowdis, 
8-1920 Marconi Blvd., London, ON N5V 4X8; 
519-659-9527; jcrowdis@uwo.ca. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Laurie McKay- 
Deacon, 6889 Barker St., Niagara Falls, ON 
L2G 1Z4; deacons@iaw.on.ca. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, ON 
NOK 1MO. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Duncan Colquhoun, Box 
292, Rodney, ON NOL 2C0; duncanac@ 
execulink.com. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s (half-time). Rev. Jeremy 
Sanderson, PO Box 1632, Walkerton, ON 
NOG 2V0. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
ON N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, ON N4X 1B1. 

Strathroy, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Terry Samuel, 
770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, ON N7V 275; 
519-542-2253; tsamuel@ebtech.net. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer-McIntosh, 250 Redwood Cres., RR 3, 
Belle River, ON. NOR 1A0; 519-727-9997. 

Wallaceburg, Knox. The Search Committee, 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 251 Duncan St., 
Wallaceburg, ON N8A 5G5; office 519-627- 
4367 or 519-627-0842; fax 519-627-9480; 
knox@kent.net. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, MB, Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, MB ROJ 1HO0; 
fax 204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 
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Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew’s. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7A 1K1;jandls@sympatico.com. 

Selkirk, MB, Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 Parkview 
PI., St. Andrews, MB R1A 3B7; 204-334-6177. 

Thunder Bay, ON, Lakeview. Rev. Mark 
McLennan, 635 Grey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7E 2E4; markmac@lakehead.net. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, SK S4R 7E7; 306-543- 
9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Frank Breisch, 2170 Albert St., Regina, 
SK S4T 2P9; revfirstpres@sk.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Trinity. Rev. Karl English, 11228 Wil- 
son Rd. SE, Calgary, AB T2J 2E2; 403-278- 
8577; english.bk@shaw.ca. 

Calgary, Westminster. Rev. Marion Barclay, 
703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, AB T2V 2W4; 
403-255-0001; mbarclay@st-andrews. 
calgary.ab.ca. 

Edmonton, First. Rev. Joe Riddell, 6 Bernard 
Dr., St. Albert, AB T8N 0B4. 

Wainwright, AB, St. Andrew's; Chauvin, West- 
minster. Rev. D. Allan Young, #408, 2203-118 
St., Edmonton, AB T6J 5K1; 780-436-0029; 
retrevay@telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Armstrong, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas 
Swanson, 1981-9th Ave. NE, Salmon Arm, BC 
V1E 2L2; armstrong_ka010@telus.net. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Doug Maxwell, 
117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, BC V1A 1X8; 
standrews@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Edward Millin, 
7605 Cactus Dr., Vernon, BC V1B 2A6; 
knoxpcc@junction.net or edmillin@shaw.ca. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton. Rev. Jim Smith, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, BC V6E 1X2; 
revjim@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, BC 
V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Chinese (associate minister for 
English-language service). Rev. C. C. Wang, 
65 East 38th Ave., Vancouver, BC V5W 1G8. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, BC V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 

Victoria, Knox. Rev. Paul Lam, 2964 Richmond 
Rd., Victoria, BC V8R 4V1; pswlam@shaw.ca; 
250-479-8297. 

White Rock, St. John’s. Rev. S. Bruce Cairnie, 
20867-44th Ave., Langley, BC V3A 5A9; 
bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 
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Knox 
Presbyterian Church 


Guelph, Ontario 


is seeking an 
Associate 
Minister 


to join our 


staff team. i de 


With a primary focus on 
ministry with youth and young 
adults, the Associate Minister 
will also share in pastoral care 
and preaching. 


Please send profiles to: 
The Search Committee 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
20 Quebec Street 
Guelph, Ontario 
N1H 274 
Tel: (519) 821-0141 


Sherbrooke, Québec 


seeks 


Minister 


For: 

> evangelical preaching 

> radio ministry 

> pastoral work 

> Presbytery camp support 


Near: 

> English-language schools 
> Bishop’s University 

> 1'/2 hours from Montréal 


Contact: 


jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net 


CUSTOM 


& STEEPLE 


1031 North Service Rd. E. 
Oakville, ON L6H 1A6 


¢Design ¢ Manufacture 
¢ Installation 


Specializing in 
Vv Steeples 
Y/Y Domes 
V Spires / Finials 
VY Restorations 
Y Renovations / Additions 
/ Lightning Protection Systems 
v Cedar, Slate, Copper 
& Sheet Metal 


Ph: (905) 849-7785 
Fax: (905) 842-7491 


E-mail: 
info@customcupola.com 


www.customcupola.com 


White Oak 
Presbyterian 
Church 


Mississauga, Ontario 


We are seeking a Minister who will 
continue to nourish our spiritual 
growth and lead us to a new level of 
faith-centred action. On this journey 
we wish to build on activities within 
the church and increase our visibility 
in our growing community. Our new 
minister should have a commitment 
to youth ministry. 

We are a welcoming congregation of 
200 members, eager to explore the 
path that God has planned 


for our future. 


Please contact our 
Interim Moderator: 
Rey. Shawn Croll 
Phone: 905-875-2804 


scroll@interhop.net 


Written by Erin Walton, 
e youth minister, First Church, Edmonton 


November often reminds people of peace.On November 11, 1918, at 11a.m., the world rejoiced and 
celebrated. After four years of bitter war,a peace agreement called an armistice was signed. 


Now, every November 11th, Canadians across the country pause in a silent moment of remembrance 
for the men and women who served our country during wartime. We honour those who fought for 
Canada in the First World War (1914-1918), the Second World War (1939-1945) and the Korean War 
(1950-1953).More than 1,500,000 Canadians served overseas and more than 100,000 died. They gave 
their lives and their future so that we can live in freedom and peace. 


Greet 10 people for peace! 


Another special day in November is World Hello Day. It was started in response to the conflict between Egypt and Israel in 
the fall of 1973. People around the world use the occasion as an opportunity to express their concern for world peace. 


Try saying hello in these languages: Do you know any other languages? 
Mongolian: Sain bainu What about sign language? 
Portuguese: Ola For more information, visit www.worldhelloday.org. 


Norwegian: Hallo 
Spanish: Buen dia 
Romanian: Salut 
French: Bonjour 


Practise saying hello in various languages with your friends. 
Then get ready for November 21st! Greet 10 people for peace! 


ahaa. sherpa DAs cicniibil DAeArAiibitig 


Bible trivia 


You will find more learning activities online at: What bird is a symbol of peace in the Bible? 
www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html 
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Kortright Presbyterian Church 


is seeking staff to work in the areas of 
Children, Youth, Discipleship, 
Music & Worship. 


WE ARE LOFT COMMUNITY SERVICES. 
FOR SOME OF SOCIETY’S MOST VULNERABLE, 


For further information contact 


www.kortrightchurch.org 
or 
795 Scottsdale Drive 
Guelph, ON N1G 3R8 or 
(519) 836-9400 or 
fax (519) 836-4563. 
Application deadline: December 31, 2002. 


WE DARE TO BE THERE, 
AND WE DEPEND ON YOUR SUPPORT. 


LOFT 
f community 


ee 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 


Catalogue upon request. English or French. 
Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 


eeu ecera noes ecianisDIDS, 205 RICHMOND ST, W., SUITE 301 TORONTO, ON M5V 1V3 / 416.979.1994 / WWW.LOFTCS.ORG 
687 Barton St,, Suite 101, 


Stoney Creek, ON L8E 5L6 
(905) 643-1066 Fax (905) 643-6667 


MILLS 1-800-268-1526 
MILLS | inst mms CONSIDER YOUR CALL TO MINISTRY 
Lighting Sipe Megas a ae at 


TRI wneeensermsdl KNOX COLLEGE 


Architect Inc. & Architect Saturday, January 25, 2003 


William O. Menzel — Director ° _. Re 
538 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto ON M4P 1N9 9:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 


Phone: 416-487-5357 Fax: 416-487-7573 , A Pinky) ae Cera eat 
Ba WE IO Leen con, If you believe that you may have a call to Ministry or simply an 
Web site: www.bbrarchitect.com interest in increasing your knowledge of the Christian Faith within 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada, here is an opportunity to 


youth supportive housing toronto (GTA) i 
| | 


| | 
adults = — street outreach | and 


seniors community support services york region 


: discover more. Discover the challenge through conversations with 
MeCITE RAY ARCHILECT ©) Knox faculty members and students. 
416 Moore Avenue, Ste. 103 : : 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 For more information or a brochure contact: 
Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com Consider Your Call 2003 KNOX COLLEGE 
http://canada.icomos.org/~imcgilli 


59 St. George Street, Toronto, ON. MSS 2E6 
tel: 416-978-4503 fax: 416-971-2133 


Canadian Art e-mail: knox.registrar@utoronto.ca 
China Ltd. 


ee a a ee ee a a ee = 
Commemorate your Special Event Ww Attach an OLD label from your magazine or I 
The perfect item for anniversaries, reunions G} PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 
ee: . a gift to eres ee > Church Cong. Code ! 
oose from our wide selection of plates, ; ‘ 1 
mugs, etc., and let our artist capture <x Oe EIBIR ES: 

the beauty of your church on mam City Prov.___ Postal Code 

fine quality porcelain. '@) NAME 

A great idea as a fundraiser for (dpe 2. NEW ADDRESS: : 

your school or club. ‘dpm City Prov. Postal Code 

Write or phone for our brochure today. 7 NAME (if changed) ! 
Canadian Art China Ltd. Q see cuig Dale 

18 Stewart Road Q SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 < Circulation Department 

Toll free: 1-888-532-4788 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 157 

a ae iia ape net Se Se I ea 2) 
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Presbyterian 
connection 


For resources, 
Christmas gifts 


or a great winter read. 


1-800-619-7301 
416-441-1111 
50 Wynford Drive 
Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 


bookroom@presbyterian.ca 


istmas stories 


Advent and Chr 


tice 


wn 
= 
=; 
wy 
red 


Restorat 


ing pain 


New guidelines for manag 


December 2002 


RESBYTERIAN 


P 
50 Wynford Drive Tel: (416) 441-1111 
e< Or Toronto, Ontario Fax: (416) 441-2825 
M3C 1J7 Canada E-mail: pcrecord@presbyterian.ca 


Dear Presbyterian Record reader: 


For 127 years, the Presbyterian Record has been bringing you stories about the 
Presbyterian Church as well as news and crisp commentary on religious and current 
affairs in Canada and around the world. 


Magazines are always evolving to keep a fresh perspective and to challenge and 
interest readers. The Record 1s no exception. We are excited by the changes our new 
editor, David Harris, is making — we hope you are too. 


In the coming months, the Record will enhance its Internet presence with more Web 
pages. It will also offer more news from across the country, as well as columns and 
commentary on spirituality, family living and ethics. 


While the editorial content of the magazine is up to date, our subscription rates aren’t. 
We must comply with federal legislation and raise our subscription rates in January. 


It’s still a fantastic deal. If your congregation is on the Every Home Plan, you'll get 
11 issues of superb coverage for only $12 a year! You only need 80 per cent of your 
congregation to subscribe in order to take advantage of this rate. 


If your congregation isn’t quite there, but more than half the members subscribe, 
everyone will get the Record for only $13 a year. Still a terrific bargain. 


Of course, individual subscriptions will be available for only $18 a year. 


It’s been eight years since we raised subscription rates. But if your congregation still 
isn’t getting the Record, now is the time to get on a plan. Subscribe before the end of 
the year and take advantage of the current rates. 


Get the Presbyterian Record now. It’s your window on your church. 


Yours in Christ, 


ae 


Rev. John Crowdis 
Convener 
Presbyterian Record Inc. 


P.S. The Record makes a great stocking-stuffer! Make sure all your friends are getting 
the best religion news in Canada. 
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columns ‘ 
5 editorial Peace begins at home t 
8 moderator The message from the shepherds’ field 

33 peter plymley I! Having “just enough’ at Christmas 

34 here and now The wonderful face of Christmas 

38 active evangelism Evangelism in the worship service 

44 lives lived Lloyd Caldwell 

50 for the journey Paying attention to the second Advent 


theology 


36 Decency and dis-order Restoring the liturgical year 


10) How far can doctors go 
when pain becomes unbearable? 


Marianne Meed Ward 


14 Reconciling victims and offenders 


Marianne Meed Ward 


32 The Christmas census 


A story by Tom Dickey 


28 Christmas in Nepal 


30 Great gift ideas! 


26 A dollhouse 
for Dorothy 
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16 news 

22 people & places 
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42 books 
46 obituaries 
47 vacancies 


51 poetry 


our cover 


Cover artist Carol Jung Soon Kim was born 
in Seoul, South Korea, and emigrated to 
Canada in 1975. 


“| have had a great interest in combining 
Oriental brush drawing and the Western 
style of painting,” says Carol.”The Korean 
calligraphy to the side of the woman’s 
dress reads Peace on Earth, and the ribbon 
the little girl carries says Merry Christmas.” 


Food from PWS&D and the Canadian Foodgrains Bank (CFGB) has made a 
difference to these children at the Kaesong orphanage in North Korea. 
PWS&D, together with the member churches of the CFGB and Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA), have provided approximately 
$38,000,000 in food aid to North Korea since 1996. Most recently, 7,000 
tonnes of Canadian flour were provided to children and nursing mothers. In 
October 2002, a delegation from the CFGB, led by Rick Fee, Director of 
PWS&D, saw the impact of the food programs. “While we observed 


noticeable stunting in children, they do appear healthier and less malnourished 
than they did on previous visits. This is due to the food aid provided over the 
past several years,” Rick explains. 


Food is still needed in North Korea. There is a 72,500-metric tonne shortfall in 
cereals up to the end of 2002. Almost one million underfed primary school 
children have been deprived of a 200-gram-a-day grain ration since 
September. Rick Fee urges that, “Without further food aid deliveries, the 
health of people, especially children, will be put at serious risk.” 


PWS&D’s relief and development programs operate because people and 
congregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from 
Presbyterians Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International 
Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll-free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 


Photo: Richard Fee, PWS&D 
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Peace begins at home 


David Harris 


He comes to break oppression, to set the captive free, 


to take away transgression, and rule in equity 


— James Montgomery, Hymn 115, The Book of Praise, 1997 


leave with you; my peace I give to you,” Jesus says to 
his disciples. The gift of peace is a sign of God’s love 
for us and, in return, Christians work for peace in the world 
as a sign of our love and faithfulness to God and as part of our 
work to spread God’s rule on Earth. 

Peace is a particular focus of Christians during Advent and 
Christmas. The Messiah is prophesied to be the Prince of Peace. 
And the message of the angels to the shepherds is “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on Earth peace to people of good will.” 
The Early Church thought these words so important that they 
quickly became a regular part of formal Christian worship. 

But peace is easier to sing about than to bring about. As 
winds of a possible war against the Iraqi regime of Saddam 
Hussein swirl, we should all pray for a gust of peace to blow 
those eddies away, even as we also pray for our beleaguered 
Armed Forces who may have to put their lives on the line yet 
again to help preserve the very peace that lets us pray and 
practise our religion in freedom. 

While praying for peace abroad is important, it is possibly 
easier than praying for peace at home. The nearer we are to the 
object of peace, the more we must do than pray. 

It’s curious then that one aspect of peace discussed in this 
issue — restorative justice — should apparently find lack of 
support in the Christian community. It’s not entirely surprising, 
however. Survey the Bible belt in both the United States and 
Canada and you will find a stronger than average support for 
state-sanctioned violence such as spanking children and capital 
punishment. Yet in Quebec, where the power of the church col- 
lapsed in the wake of the Quiet Revolution, a recent Maclean’s 
magazine survey found the lowest support in the country for 
spanking children. Christians might well ponder why the focus 
on punishment and use of force is stronger in areas where 
belief in Christianity is also stronger than elsewhere. 

This conundrum was the focus of a national conference this 
year, Advancing Restorative Justice. Dr. Michael Hadley, emer- 
itus professor at the Centre for Studies in Religion and Society 
in British Columbia surmises that some of the resistance to 
restorative justice in the faith community arises from “mistaken 
assumptions that God has taught through the Scriptures that 
vengeance, violence and retribution can create the just society.” 


Pp eace. It’s one of the greatest of God’s gifts: “Peace I 
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Most of us see the mistake in this assumption when we read 
stories such as the one about the young Nigerian mother sen- 
tenced to a brutal, bloody death by stoning for alleged adultery. 
But how many of us fail to see the same mistake in the clamour 
over which jurisdiction in the United States will be the first to 
try the Beltway sniper and his accomplice — the sole aim 
being to gain the right to execute the men. 

Restorative justice is about something very different. It is 
deeply rooted in both the acknowledgement of the wrongdoing 
by the offender and, when at all possible, the restoration of that 
person to society. In other words, it is patterned on our relation- 
ship with God. All of us fall seriously short of the perfection 
that God demands of us. The good news Jesus brings is that, 
despite our own deep flaws, if we repent, God forgives us and 
restores our relationship with him. Surely, then, a society 
founded on Christian principles should offer the same to social 
sinners, i.e. criminals. And if it doesn’t, support for the imple- 
mentation of restorative justice should be strong where 
Christian faith is strong. 

Canada has one of the highest incarceration rates in the 
world and an especially high rate of imprisoned youth. Yet 
British research has shown that longer jail sentences do not 
prevent future criminal activity any more effectively than 
shorter sentences. And a U.S. study determined that probation 
is just as effective as prison time when considering reoffence 
rates. Moreover, a 1995 British study found that young people 
were more likely to reoffend if they were incarcerated. It is 
unlikely the results would be any different in Canada. 

Also troubling is that Native Canadians, who make up four 
per cent of the population, represent more than four times that 
percentage of the prison population. While Canadians as a whole 
and Christians in particular struggle with the fallout from abuse 
at church-run residential schools, we need to take a hard look at 
what factors in society contribute to this unacceptable situation. 

Peace is an easy word to say. Establishing it in our hearts and 
lives is far more difficult. We at the Record pray that you and 
your family may truly know the peace of Christ this Christmas. 
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Ontario is keeping 

counsel for now 

The article on emotional counselling by 
clergy (October) brought a potentially 
important issue to the attention of the 
church. The Ontario government has 
received a report from its Health Pro- 
fessions Regulatory Advisory Council 
recommending changes to the Regulated 
Health Professions Act. If implemented, 
two of those recommendations would 
significantly impact the ways clergy in 
Ontario provide pastoral care. 

Readers should be aware that the On- 
tario government has not yet taken the 
steps of proposing and tabling legislation. 

In fact, the Ontario Ministry of Health 
and Long-Term Care has given no indi- 
cation of how it will follow up the study 
report. In July, the Ontario synod office 
of the Anglican Church learned of the 
report, the first Ontario church body to 
do so. They wrote to the government 
asking about the process and the timeline 
by which the government would consider 
the report, consult with affected groups 
and propose new legislation, if any. This 
fall, the Presbyterian Church, through the 
ministry and church vocations office of 
the Life and Mission Agency, made a 
similar request. The Ontario government 
has not yet responded to either letter. We 
will continue to monitor this situation. 

Susan Shaffer, 
associate secretary, 
Ministry and Church Vocations 


fee Pontius’ Puddle 


FA-LA. 
LA-La 


I read the article Emotional Issue with 
much interest. When the provincial gov- 
ernment first tried to regulate counselling 
in Ontario, a great cry was heard from 
clergy. I did not understand the opposi- 
tion then; I understand it even less now. 

The church is the first to lobby for 
protection of the citizens of this country 
and to argue for proper sensitivity around 
their needs. Is it not reasonable that 
clergy who do counselling meet a basic 
standard of professional competence? 

I know of no basic theological edu- 
cational program that produces skilled, 
qualified counsellors as a product of the 
studies pursued. I consider myself better 
equipped to design a new church or to su- 
pervise cooking a turkey dinner than I am 
prepared to do in-depth, one-on-one coun- 
selling, but the world would never call 
me an architect or a chef. Talking with 
people, listening to people, praying with 
people is a special spiritual experience 
that every minister does in the course of a 
week’s visits and appointments. “Emo- 
tional counselling” raises issues of per- 
sonal vulnerability and sensitivity that 
should not be left to rank amateurs. 

Ian Gartshore is correct: “You can’t 
have people doing something they have 
no skills in’ The church has been lucky. 
For decades, the clergy pretended to have 
counselling skills that (for the most part) 
they never earned or developed. Why 
bank on luck in the future? Let’s join the 


vanguard of lobbyists seeking proper 

licensing of professionals who claim to 

be counsellors. I am praying the legisla- 
tion is enacted. 

Rey. Bill Steadman, 

Sudbury, Ont. 


A dutiful dozen 

I commend the congregations of Leg- 
gatt’s Point Presbyterian and its partner 
church, Métis Beach United, for their 
work and witness. Leggatt’s Point was 
established in 1844 in the Gaspé region 
of Quebec. Its first minister was a gradu- 
ate in medicine from the University of 
Edinburgh, with a diploma in surgery 
from the University of Paris. Today, 
Leggatt’s Point is the only Presbyterian 
church for 160 kilometres. It is carrying 
on valiantly with only 12 members, most 
having long since departed the area in an 
exodus from Quebec. Both the church 

and the manse remain in mint condition. 
Rev. Stephen Hayes, 

minister, Knox Church, Ottawa, 

summer minister, Leggatt’s Point, Que. 


Peace begins with open ears 

Can Christians still speak of just wars 
(Klempa Responds to Critics, October 
Letters)? What troubles me is that the 
language of war leads us into such a 
tangle of patriotism and propaganda that 
truth gets lost. And the massive amounts 
of more gruesome weapons trouble me 
more. All this makes me wonder if we 
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should simply stop using the word “war” 
and turn instead to a vocabulary that 
speaks of international justice and police 
actions through the United Nations, as 
the Canadian Council of Churches chose 
to do. If we no longer need to measure 
wars to see if they are just, we may not 
feel obliged to say how we do take care 
to limit civilian deaths or that only 600 
were killed rather than 1,500. 

Our obligation as Christians is to pur- 
sue peace. But is it helpful, in the next 
breath, to insist on our right to defend 
ourselves against the perceived threat 
from Muslim extremists rather than turn- 
ing first to the moderate Muslims who 
are as upset as we are about mass murder 
of civilians? Do we not need to listen to 
how they understand peace? 

Robert Culley, 
Beaconsfield, Que. 


What is God? Where is love? 
William Bothwell asks two important 
theological questions (Letters, July/ 
August), inviting us to reply. We appreci- 
ate the confidence of one who is no mean 
theologian himself! 

The first question is why our (West- 
minster) Shorter Catechism’s Question 4 
is “What is God?” rather than “Who is 
God?” In fact, this was the traditional 
way of phrasing a profound question 
from the time of Aristotle as he sought 
the “essence” of deity. To say “who” 
might suggest that God is merely one 
person or being among other persons or 
beings, whereas God is unique — beyond 
“being” and more than “person” (as the 
doctrine of the Trinity’s “persons” 
shows). The Reformers were following 
the medieval theologians in asking ““What 
is God?” (Quid deus est?) because “quid- 
dity” (whatness) is the essence of any- 
thing, including deity. So nothing sinister 
is implied by what rather than who. 

The second question asks why the 
Shorter Catechism does not give God’s 
love the same emphasis as his attributes 
of wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness and truth. The answer to this is 
more complicated, reflecting the ambigu- 
ous tradition of “classical theism” where 
the latter attributes are primary, with 
“grace” added because of the Incarna- 
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tion. In part, it was the continuing influ- 
ence of Platonism’s view of an abstract 
and absolute deity. Once Christ came, the 
old dispensation in which justice and 
love seemed to struggle for supremacy 
was settled in favour of love. 

Today, we have probably moved too 
much in a sentimental direction, defining 
God in a simplistic way as “love un- 
limited.” This denies the biblical depic- 
tion of God struggling with his wayward 
people, commanding and demanding be- 
cause of love, but not compromising 
moral standards. The church must hon- 
our this tradition by holding fast to its 
unpopular creed in which faith is a great 
gift but one that brings an ethical demand 
quite different than what society under- 
stands by “political correctness.” The 
Edinburgh professor G.T. Thomson used 
to say, “Heaven without hell isn’t worth 
a damn!” 

Sheldon MacKenzie, Sardis, B.C. 
Joseph McLelland, Montreal 


Question 4 of the Shorter Catechism 
omits the word love when it lists the at- 
tributes of God. A curious omission, and 
one of the reasons we needed to restate 
our faith in modern terms in Living Faith. 

William Bothwell traces the omission 
to Calvin, but that is not fair. Calvin’s 
Geneva Catechism asks how we can rely 
on God. The answer is that we should 
know God as almighty and perfectly 
good. Then follows the question, “What 
more is required?” The answer expected: 
“That we be certain that he loves us, and 
desires to be our Father and our Saviour.” 
The love of God is introduced in the 12th 
question. Many citations of Calvin could 
supplement this quotation, but the Gen- 
eva Catechism was the exemplar of the 
Westminster catechisms, and it has a 
freshness the English Calvinists could 
not duplicate. 

In the Larger Catechism, the word 
love is not omitted, but it does not re- 
ceive the place it deserves: “God, by an 
eternal and immutable decree out of his 
mere love ... hath chosen some men to 
eternal life.” It would seem that the love 
of God is not essential to his nature but 
only one aspect of his actions. 


The shorter and larger catechisms, 
documents from the Westminster Assem- 
bly of the mid-17th century, became the 
constitutional documents for Presbyterian 
churches around the world. The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada affirmed them as 
fundamental documents at its formation in 
1875. The Larger Catechism was for 
adults; the Shorter Catechism for children. 
The main document from the Westminster 
Assembly was better on the love of God 
than either catechism. The definition of 
God in the Confession of Faith contains a 
list of magnificent qualities: infinite, invis- 
ible, immutable, almighty, wise, holy. But 
this is not all. The list goes on: “most lov- 
ing, gracious, merciful, long-suffering, 
abundant in goodness and truth.” The 
phraseology is antique, but we can hardly 
complain of the sense conveyed. 

What is even more curious is that love 
is only attributed to God once in the 
Shorter Catechism. The answer to Ques- 
tion 36 says one of the benefits of justifi- 
cation is the assurance of God’s love. 
Otherwise in the document, love is 
something required of us. Our duty is to 
love God and our neighbour. 

Let it be noted that Living Faith is not 
deficient in the use of the L-word. The 
function of the Scriptures is to “reveal 
the Creator’s holy love.” We are called to 
the worship of God, acknowledging 
“God’s wisdom, power, faithfulness and 
love.” That is only the beginning. The 
chapters on God are replete with refer- 
ences to this word. 

Confessional statements are creatures 
of their time. The Westminster Assembly 
produced magnificent statements that 
have been revered through the centuries, 
but they have gaps. It still remains neces- 
sary for our age to state the faith in terms 
that exhibit our understanding. Neither 
the Shorter Catechism nor Living Faith 
will be the final document. 

Tan S. Wishart, 
St. John’s 


Presbyterian Record welcomes letters to 
the editor. Please include your name, 
home address and a daytime telephone 
number. We reserve the right to edit all 
letters for length and clarity. Letters 
should be less than 250 words. 


Christmas in the town 


Mark Lewis 


of the Shepherds’ Field 


Prayers have never been needed more for all the inhabitants of the Middle East 


And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. 

There are still shepherds abiding in 
that field one kilometre east of Bethle- 
hem. The area is now known as the 
Municipality of Beit Sahour. The name 
translates literally as Place of the Night 
Watch, but it is more commonly called 
Shepherds’ Field. 

Beit Sahour was among the first 
Palestinian towns to have an organized 
local council and, in 1952, it became a 
municipality with a population of 5,212. 
Today, the population of the Shepherds’ 
Field is 13,000. While there are still 
shepherds in the area, many more people 
make a living as olive farmers and arti- 
sans working in olive wood and mother- 
of-pearl. The municipality is known for 
mutual respect and co-operation between 
its Christian and Muslim citizens. 


And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them: and they 
were sore afraid. 

The citizens of Beit Sahour are sore 
afraid again today. Many olive farmers 
are not able to harvest their olives for 
fear of being shot at by Israeli settlers in 
areas adjacent to their orchards. The 
town council appealed for international 
visitors to join them in the olive harvest 
this year. The settlers are less inclined to 
fire on the farmers when international 
visitors are present. 

But even visitors are not safe in the 
olive fields. One visitor from Boston told 
this story of joining the farmers in the 
Shepherds’ Field: “Settlers stood on the 
hill above us with their machine guns, 
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Clives in the Shepherds’ Field are ripe for pi 


cking, but Palestinian farmers are unable to 


~~ 


harvest their crops for fear of being shot by Israeli settlers in the area. 


shooting over the heads of the Palestin- 
ians harvesting in the fields. We tried to 
speak to them, saying, “We are here in 
peace.’ They said, “We are here in peace 
too, then threw rocks at us and fired 
shots over our heads.” Some farmers 
were able to harvest their olive crop with 
the help of the international visitors; 
others were not. One farmer was shot 
dead on October 6. 


And the angel said unto them, ‘Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people.” 


There are not many “good tidings of 
great joy” in the Shepherds’ Field today, 
only sad tidings of great sorrow. Between 
500 and 600 citizens of Beit Sahour fear 
that their homes are about to be de- 
stroyed to make way for the “security 
fence” being erected around the West 
Bank by the Israeli government. The in- 
tent of the fence is to stop the movement 
of terrorists in the West Bank. The farm- 
ers of Beit Sahour do not see why their 
homes and fields must be destroyed to 
cut a swath for the security fence. All 
they want to do is make a living and raise 
their families in peace. 
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At the time of writing, the Israeli gov- 
ernment had issued an order to halt the 
home demolitions temporarily until a 
legal inquiry has been completed. The 
Municipality of Beit Sahour is seeking 
every legal means by which to challenge 
the home demolitions. The Israeli gov- 
ernment points to the 79th suicide bomb- 
ing since the second intifada began in 
September 2000, saying, “We have the 
right to defend ourselves.” 


And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God, and saying, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward [all]-’” 

Two thousand years ago, the angels 
spoke this wonderful message to the 
people in the shepherds’ field who were 
living under Roman military occupation. 
Today, the citizens of Beit Sahour are 
living under military occupation again. 
They would love to hear a message of 
peace and goodwill. But the only mes- 
sage is war and ill will. 

Suzan Sahori, a citizen of Beit Sahour, 
recently e-mailed me saying: “I do not 
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The Presbyterian 
Church tn Canada 
Church Offices 


Executive Staff Position 


The Assembly Council is seeking someone 
to fill the position of Associate Secretary 
in the Assembly Office (and deputy clerk 


want to live like this anymore, not look- 
ing forward to tomorrow. I look at my 
two daughters and wish for them the best 
that any mother wishes for her children. I 
wish for them to have a bright future full 
of peace and prosperity. To be free and to 
decide and plan for tomorrow, not to 
continue life as an animal in a cage with 
no hope and no future.” Will there ever 
be peace and goodwill in the Shepherds’ 
Field again? 


And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night. 

When you hear those words in Christ- 
mas pageants and services this year, 
pause and say a prayer for all the people 
who live around the Shepherds’ Field to- 
day. Pray for the Jewish settlers who be- 
lieve they are serving God by shooting at 
farmers trying to harvest their crops, that 
God will put his love in their hearts. Pray 
for the families of the 730 Israelis mur- 
dered by Palestinian suicide bombers 
since September 2000. Pray for the 
families of the 1,716 Palestinians killed 
by Israeli soldiers in the same time 


of the General Assembly) 


Starting Date is July 2, 2003 (negotiable) 


The deadline for receiving applications is 
Tuesday, January 15, 2003 


Applications should be submitted to: 
Rev. Helen Hartai, Convener 


Associate Secretary Search Committee 


Assembly Office 


50 Wynford Drive 


period. Pray for Palestinians who are 
members of Hamas and Islamic Jihad, 
that God will heal their hatred and put 
love in their hearts. Pray for the farmers 
who still toil in the Shepherds’ Field. 
Pray for Suzan Sahori so that she will 
realize the dream of seeing her daughters 
grow up in peace. 

Pray for all of our sisters and brothers 
in Palestine — Muslims, Jews and Chris- 
tians. We are all sisters and brothers 
through our shared spiritual father, 
Abraham, and our shared Heavenly 
Father, the one Creator God of the whole 
universe. 


Ao Gem 


Moderator’s itinerary 


January 5 
Anniversary service 
Knox, Vankleek Hill, Ont. 


The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


Church Offices 


Chief Financial Officer/Treasurer 


The General Assembly through the Assembly 
Council is seeking someone to fill the position of 
Chief Financial Officer/Treasurer 


Starting Date is July 2, 2003 (negotiable) 


The deadline for receiving applications is 
Tuesday, January 15, 2003 


Applications should be submitted to: 


Mr. Russ McKay, 


Convener, CFO Search Committee 


Assembly Office 


50 Wynford Drive 


Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 


Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 


Fax: 1-416-441-2825 
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How far can doctors go when 
ain becomes unbearable? 


Ethical guidelines help physicians decide how much drug to give a patient 


by Marianne Meed Ward 


uthanasia is one of the hot- 

potato political issues that 

simmers on the back burner 

where governments do all they 
can to keep it from being switched to the 
front. Euthanasia amounts to legalized 
suicide, assisted by a physician or other- 
wise. But, as our population ages and 
medical technology permits us to live 
longer, more people are taking longer to 
die. Sometimes death can be painfully 
protracted. 

Enter physicians who provide pain 
management. The drugs they use to sup- 
press the pain of a dying patient may also 
kill the patient if administered in high 
enough doses. But if physicians fear they 
will be prosecuted when hindsight re- 
veals patients are dying from too much 
painkiller, they are likely to err on the 
side of the patient suffering pain but liv- 
ing. It can put patients and their physi- 
cian caregivers in a difficult position. 

The Joint Centre for Bioethics at the 
University of Toronto has developed new 
guidelines on pain management for in- 
tensive care unit patients protocol that it 
hopes will assist people working in this 
difficult area. The guidelines were drawn 
up in consultation with 26 academics, in- 
tensive care workers and coroners across 
the country. They make a distinction be- 
tween palliative care and euthanasia on 
the basis of the physician’s intent. 

“If the amount of narcotics/sedatives 
required to relieve pain and suffering at 
the end of life may foreseeably cause 
hastening of death, though the physi- 
cian’s intent is solely to relieve suffering, 
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this should be considered palliative care,” 
state the guidelines, released to physi- 
cians and hospitals across the country in 
mid-September. The guidelines oppose 
setting a maximum dosage and recom- 
mend physicians carefully document the 


patient’s medical condition — how and 
why drugs were administered and how 
pain will be evaluated in order to show 
intent. The guidelines also accept the 
concept of “terminal sedation” (continu- 
ous sedation until the patient becomes 
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Adult Program Coordinator | 


Evangel Hall is a Presbyterian ministry to 
homeless and needy people located in 
downtown Toronto. The Hall seeksa | 

qualified person to coordinate the Hall’s | 


programs for needy adults. 


Reporting to the Director of Outreach 
Programs, your duties will include: 


* client counselling 

* program supervision and coordination | 

¢ leading in public worship and prayer 
as needed | 

* occasional public speaking engagements 
at churches 

* maintaining links with other helping 
agencies 

* implementing internet and other 
computer tools 

* helping to plan future program 
directions, and 

__ © other duties as assigned. 


/ In order to be effective 
in this job, you must: 


¢ work collaboratively as part of a team 

* have demonstrated ability in the 
counselling of needy adults 

* be extremely well-organized and 
thorough 

* have an undergraduate degree in a 
relevant discipline, or equivalent 
education and experience, and 

* be proficient with the internet and 
personal computers and networks. 


This is a full-time position. Your weekly : 
schedule will be Sunday to Thursday, | 
including Sunday and Thursday evenings. . 
The Hall offers a competitive salary | 
and a full benefits and pension plan. 
The full job description for this position | 
is available on our website at 
www.evangelhall.ca 

Please submit your cover letter, resume | 
and a one-page statement about why | 
this position interests you no later 
than December 31, 2002. Please reply by | 
e-mail only to: : 
david.smith @evangelhall.ca | 
No phone calls please. | 
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unconscious and dies from the underly- 
ing illness) as part of palliative care not 
euthanasia. 

The Christian community (which gen- 
erally opposes euthanasia) seems happy. 
“T see nothing in here that would give 
people licence to be involved in assisted 
suicide,” says theologian Dr. George 
Tattrie, who wrote Euthanasia: A Chris- 
tian Perspective for the Presbyterian 
Church in 1982. “I think the guidelines 
quite legitimately focus on the intent of 
the physician and the team, and go to 
some extent to measure intent. But the 
guidelines also recognize this is a grey 


government. But Mr. Hogeterp says the 
guidelines need to be backed up by clear 
legislation (the guidelines themselves 
carry no legal weight) to help physicians 
identify the difference between treatment 
to extend life and palliation. That’s espe- 
cially true for intensive care and trauma 
situations where the dying stage is diffi- 
cult to determine. 

Jim Marshall, who handles health 
issues for the United Church, said the 
guidelines seem consistent with the 
church’s 1995 study document on eu- 
thanasia. It urges medical caregivers to 
focus on the goal of a peaceful death by 


To suggest that there is a time ‘under heaven’ both to live and to die 
means that while saying no to euthanasia (the direct termination 
of life) we can say yes to dying with dignity. 

— Presbyterian Church 1994 study document 


area. Intent can’t be fully plumbed. Often 
we don’t fully understand our own intent.” 

He praised the guidelines for ac- 
knowledging the necessity of providing 
spiritual care for patients, and for includ- 
ing suffering (emotional discomfort) 
alongside pain (physical discomfort) as 
part of palliative care. He also said that 
nothing in the guidelines would be at 
variance with the statement on euthana- 
sia adopted as a study document at the 
1994 General Assembly. It upholds the 
principle of supporting life without seek- 
ing “to prolong the process of death.” 

“Palliative care or treatment for symp- 
toms should be continued. This is what 
is meant when the phrase ‘death with 
dignity’ is used,’ says the document. 
“To suggest that there is a time “under 
heaven’ both to live and to die means that 
while saying no to euthanasia (the direct 
termination of life) we can say yes to 
dying with dignity.” 

Representatives of other church 
groups expressed similar, if cautious, 
support for the guidelines. 

The guidelines are consistent with 
Christian Reformed Church statements 
on euthanasia, adopted at its 2000 Gen- 
eral Synod. These support “medical 
treatment aimed at pain relief, even if 
that treatment may unintentionally 
shorten life,” says Mike Hogeterp of the 
CRC’s committee for contact with the 


improving pain control, making palliative 
care more widely available and respect- 
ing patients’ wishes about life-prolonging 
treatment. 

Bruce Clemenger of the Evangelical 
Fellowship of Canada said he views the 
guidelines as a clarification of existing 
law and practice rather than a push to- 
ward euthanasia. “The key idea is intent,’ 
said Mr. Clemenger. “If the intent is to 
alleviate pain, then it doesn’t fit the def- 
inition of euthanasia. We always drew 
that line.” 

Jim Read of the Salvation Army 
Ethics Centre in Winnipeg says the 
guidelines should help alleviate concerns 
doctors may have about treating pain ag- 
gressively. “Some physicians may prac- 
tise more defensively than necessary 
because they don’t understand the Crim- 
inal Code and may fear that, if they get 
involved in aggressive pain management, 
they may open themselves up to criminal 
charges,” he said. At the same time, he 
thinks the guidelines need clarification on 
physician intent. “Intent is not enough,” 
said Mr. Read, especially if the end result 
— the patient’s death — is the same as if 
the intent were to euthanize. “People can 
be deceiving in their intentions. We must 
couple intention with the reality of the 
action.” 

The document focused on intent be- 
cause that’s a cornerstone of ethics and 
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law, even though intent is hard to prove, 
said Dr. Laura Hawryluck, assistant pro- 
fessor of medicine and critical care physi- 
cian with the University Health Network, 
who spearheaded the guidelines. That’s 
why physicians are urged to document 
why a drug is given, how it’s given and 
whether it works. “You see the plan, you 
see the intent, and it puts the whole health 
care team on the same page.” 

Response to the guidelines has gener- 
ally been positive, despite some fears 
they open the door to euthanasia, Dr. 
Hawryluck said. “We think the opposite. 
Without any guidelines, that opens the 
door much wider to euthanasia,” she 
said, adding that the Euthanasia Preven- 
tion Coalition supports the guidelines. 
“We think this will make it very clear 
when somebody has crossed the line. We 
are not trying to sneak euthanasia in 
through the back door; we are trying to 
put issues on the table that are troubling.” 

Dr. Margaret Somerville, director of 
the McGill Centre for Medicine, Ethics 
and Law in Montreal, is one of the few 
who expressed concern about the guide- 
lines. She has recently returned from 
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82 Kent Street, Ottawa ON K1P 5N9 
613.232.9042 
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Australia where there is a push to legal- 
ize euthanasia. Those in favour are advo- 
cating pain relief as a means of gaining 
acceptance for euthanasia. 

“It would be wrong not to have pain 
relief available,’ she says, “but we must 
be very careful how we authorize doctors 
to do that or we open ourselves up to sit- 
uations we don’t want.” For example, the 
guidelines allow drugs to relieve pain or 
suffering. These are very different con- 
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cepts, argues Dr. Somerville. Drugs 
should be administered “only to relieve 
pain or the physical symptoms of dis- 
tress,’ she says. The guidelines also fail 
to discuss informed consent, which she 
says is crucial. “I think what they [the 
guidelines] want to do is good, but im- 
provements could be made.” [3 


Marianne Meed Ward is a freelance journalist 
living in Burlington, Ont. 


JOHN WESLEY TRI-CENTENNIAL 
TOURS JUNE 2003 
Choose from one of several unique tours 
of Britain and Ireland and be part of our 
Memorable celebration on 17 June, 2003. 


RHINE & MOSELLE 
RIVER CRUISE 
04 — 17 May, 2003 
Hosted by Margaret Mundy 
“ALL INCLUSIVE” 
Beautiful 15 day river cruise. 
Unpack only once! 


ROYAL BRITAIN TOUR 
04 — 16 Sept., 2003 
Hosted by Margaret Mundy 
Incl. Private Dinner onboard 
HMS Royal Yacht Britannia 


JOURNEY with the APOSTLES 
April, May, Sept. and Oct. 2003 
Hosted 14-19 day tours incl. 
Turkey, Greece and Aegean Island cruise. 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
(416) 482-1980 
Toll Free: (800) 265-2540 
Fax 416-482-6416 
E-mail: info @christiantours.ca 
www.christiantours.ca 
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Reconciling victims 
and offenders 


Working for justice that does more than punish in prison 


OSS 


Dorchester Penitentiary, a medium-security prison in New Brunswick, opened in 1880. In 1994, a centre for mentally ill offenders was created 
on the premises. In September, the centre was reopened as the Shepody Healing Centre. One in five prisoners needs psychiatric help. 


by Marianne Meed Ward 6 estorative justice, with its principles of re- 
pentance, forgiveness and reconciliation, is 


... a deeply spiritual process. It is never the 
easy way out: neither for the offender, the victim nor 
the community. It requires all of us to come to grips 
with who we are, what we have done, and what we 
can become in the fullness of our humanity.” 
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That succinct summation of the concept of 
restorative justice was written by Michael Hadley, 
author of The Spiritual Roots of Restorative Justice 
and a participant in a workshop at the Advancing 
Restorative Justice national conference in Gatineau, 
Que., from Sept. 26-28. 

Although people of faith are among the pioneers 
of restorative justice, the concept still encounters 
substantial resistance in faith groups. Discussing the 
roots of that resistance — and how to overcome it 
— was the focus of the workshop. 

Dr. Hadley, who is emeritus professor at the 
Centre for Studies in Religion and Society at the 
University of Victoria in British Columbia, said 
some of the resistance stems from “mistaken as- 
sumptions that God has taught through the Scrip- 
tures that vengeance, violence and retribution can 
create the just society.” 

Another common source of resistance is that 
victims, offenders and their families often attend 
the same parish, says Rick Prashaw, who led the 
workshop, which drew 31 participants from a var- 
iety of faith communities. Additionally, the adver- 
sarial criminal justice system encourages people to 
take sides. 

“{These sides] exist, but if we just allow the lines 
of criminal justice to exist, we forget that God is on 
all sides,” says Mr. Prashaw. A former Roman 
Catholic priest, he is co-executive director of the 
Ottawa-based Church Council on Justice and 
Corrections. The council is a coalition of 11 faith 
groups including the Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Prashaw says he often hears victims and offenders 
say: “We are not dealing with [restorative justice]. 
We are not able to look each other in the eye.” 

Reaching out to victims is often as difficult as 
helping offenders because victims remind us of our 
own vulnerability to crime, says Mr. Prashaw. 
Compounding that is a misunderstanding of what 
restorative justice means: getting offenders to take 
responsibility for their actions and make restitution. 
It rarely means a reduced sentence. 

“A lot of people don’t know there are healthier, 
more healing ways to let people take accountabil- 
ity,’ says Mr. Prashaw. “When they find out it’s not 
‘soft,’ not just bleeding-heart stuff, but it ends up 
with people in a better place, they like it.” 

Myriad programs fall under the restorative jus- 
tice banner, including mediated meetings between 
victims and offenders, sentencing circles (where 
members of the community determine appropriate 
punishment and restitution), and support groups for 
offenders being released. One such group is Circles 
of Support and Accountability that works exclusive- 
ly with sex offenders who have served their full sen- 
tence and are being released into the community. 
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Rev. Will Ingram of Morningside High Park 
Church and Rev. Alexander Wilson of Patterson 
Church, both in Toronto, operate two of the 24 cir- 
cles in Ontario. Moira Brownlee of Varsity Acres 
Church in Calgary works part-time at Community 
Justice Initiatives, a Mennonite Central Committee 
program that, among other things, helps set up 
circles of support. 

“People of faith are the only ones crazy enough 
to do something like this,’ quips Mrs. Brownlee, 
adding that 90 per cent of the circles across Canada 
are run by faith groups. Her circle has been running 
for about six months, starting while the offender 
was still in jail. 

The circle at Patterson has been running for 
about a year. Before beginning it, Mr. Wilson met 
with the church’s session and showed an introduc- 
tory video on the program. Elders were immediate- 
ly supportive, but Mr. Wilson acknowledges not 
everyone in the congregation knows what crime the 
offender committed. 


“There is a lot of controversy,’ says Mr. Wilson. 
“A lot of people don’t think these offenders should 
even be in the community. But it is a lot better to 
provide some support and accountability than leave 
these people on their own.” 

The circle at Morningside High Park has been 
meeting for about three years. It is a time of sharing 
and discussing issues that might lead to reoffence. 
The individual has not reoffended in that time, says 
Mr. Ingram. 

“The amazing thing about circles is that there’s 
quite a remarkably low recidivism rate,” he says. 
“Part of the reason we’re doing this is so that there 
won’t be more victims, to somehow reduce those 
numbers and demonstrate some grace in the lives of 
people who have gone so far beyond the pale in 
what they’ve done.” 

Christians, he adds, are called to be agents of rec- 
onciling love. “The profound implication of the cross 
is that that’s where the victim and offender come 
together. Hope can replace the fear and dread.” [9 


Marianne Meed Ward is a freelance journalist living in 
Burlington, Ont. 


‘If we just allow the lines 
of criminal justice to exist, 
we forget that God is on all sides.’ 
— Rick Prashaw 
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Bringing Bible stories alive for children 


Canadians share ideas with partners in Romania 


by Tom Dickey 


his story begins with Sonya Hen- 

derson, a Presbyterian overseas 

worker who teaches English as a 
foreign language at the Protestant Theo- 
logical Seminary in Cluj, Romania. Dur- 
ing the summer, she also oversees a 
week-long Youth in Mission camp. Youth 
in Mission is a program of the Presbyter- 
ian Church that encourages youth and 
young adults to use their abilities in mis- 
sion work with congregations and com- 
munities in Canada and around the world. 

But it was a long time before summer 
and far from Cluj when the idea to bring 
the Children and Worship program to 
Romania first came about. It was Christ- 
mas in Collingwood, Ont., and Sonya 
was visiting her parents. Her mother, 
Dorothy Henderson, is the associate sec- 
retary for children, youth and young 
adults in the Life and Mission Agency. 
Dorothy and Linda Shaw, who coord- 
inates the Children and Worship pro- 
gram, had often talked about the pos- 
sibility of introducing the story-based 
curriculum overseas. It occurred to Sonya 
that the mission camp in Romania might 
be a good place to start. 

In organizing the camp, Sonya enlist- 
ed Linda Shaw as facilitator. She, in turn, 
contacted churches across Canada for as- 
sistance in providing the resources need- 
ed for the program. When the Children 
and Worship curriculum is used, children 
gather in a circle in a specially prepared 
area called the worship centre. Wooden 
figures, felt underlays and Christian sym- 
bols are used to tell the Bible stories, in- 
troduce the sacraments of baptism and 
Communion, and celebrate the seasons 
and holy days of the church year. Seven- 
teen churches responded to the request, 
citing Children and Worship as a bless- 
ing to their congregations. More than 
400 kilograms of materials were do- 
nated, enough to provide a complete set 
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Participating in the Children and Worship le 


adership training camp in Cluj, Romania, 


(L to R) Ildiko Makkai, Atilla Tokes and Brigitta Tokes prepare materials for the program. 


of resources for every leader participat- 
ing. It was a wonderful gift to ministry 
with children in Romania, said Dorothy 
Henderson. 

The curriculum is Montessori-based 
and has its roots in a book Young Chil- 
dren and Worship by Sonya Stewart and 
Jerome Berryman. The Reformed Church 
in America started the program in the 
mid-1980s, later inviting the Christian 
Reformed Church in North America and 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
join them in forming a training program 
for leaders across North America. Can- 
adian Presbyterians have been using it 
for about 10 years. 

Children and Worship is inspired by 
two propositions: all children have a nat- 
ural sense of wonder and all children 
have an innate sense of God. The 15 Ro- 
manian participants, including students, 
social workers, Christian educators and 
ministers, were obviously eager to learn 
how to help children make these truths 
self-evident. 

Sonya is passionate when she talks 
about the camp, calling it a “great suc- 
cess.” She speaks enthusiastically about 


the work of Linda Shaw, with superla- 
tives such as fantastic and fabulous. She 
jokes that she feels as if she is making an 
Oscar acceptance speech when she lists 
all those who helped make the camp 
possible: the three YIM students (Chris 
Embree, Julia MacPherson and Ana 
Szabo) who were invaluable to the 
smooth operation of the camp, individual 
congregations, the Women’s Missionary 
Society, Youth in Mission and interna- 
tional ministries, for example. 

For Linda Shaw, it was a “great priv- 
lege” to have been called to equip leaders 
in a partner church. She learned a lot about 
the struggles of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church in Romania and was encouraged 
by the faith, hope and vision of its young 
leaders. The Hungarian Reformed Church 
“has much to teach us about faithfulness 
and perseverance,” she says. 

So how does this story end? It doesn’t, 
really. After leaders had received their 
first day of training, Linda gave a demon- 
stration of the program by telling a Bible 
story to some children. Sonya said the 
look of wonder on their faces showed it 
was only the beginning. IY 
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Church in Ghana focuses 
on leadership development 


Only one minister for every 25 congregations 


by Tom Dickey 


new dispensation and a new 
world order. That’s what Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Sam Prempeh, Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ghana, wishes for his country. 
Dr. Prempeh made his wish known in 
a low-key, personable and abridged 
“state of the nation” address delivered 
during a reception at church offices. He 
began with the reminder that Ghana is a 
young democracy “trying to find its 
feet.’ The economy is currently at a low 
ebb, with the average daily wage less 
than one U.S. dollar. Crime, particularly 
armed robbery, is a problem. Should that 
discourage Canadians from visiting 
Ghana, Dr. Prempeh pointed out it was 
not random, on-the-streets theft he was 
speaking of but organized robbery with 
chosen targets. There is also occasional 
ethnic tension while immigrants assimi- 
late to Ghanaian society. 
Yet Dr. Prempeh remains optimistic. 
With the help of others, the country will 
continue its efforts to move toward self- 
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Rev. Dr. Sam Prempeh, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church of Ghana. 
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sufficiency. He is particularly grateful for 
the help of Canadian Presbyterians with 
vocational training programs in Ghana. 
Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 
ment supports several projects of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Ghana, including 
the Presbyterian Centre for Vocational 
Instructors Development. Two other pro- 
jects, the Garu Community-based Reha- 
bilitation Program and the People’s Partic- 
ipation Program are receiving 3:1 match- 
ing funds from the Canadian government 
through PWS&D’s partnership with the 
Canadian International Development 
Agency. Another interesting project sup- 
ported by PWS&D is the Gambaga Out- 
cast Home, where 100 women accused of 
witchcraft and banished from their com- 
munities are currently finding refuge. 

Meanwhile, the church in Ghana con- 
tinues to grow. And so do the worship 
services. Dr. Prempeh advised Canadians 
not to expect a one-hour service if they 
visit a Presbyterian church in Ghana. 
“That would be rude,” he cautioned, with 
a chuckle. Three hours would be more 
like it. “We are thankful for the support 
we have received in worshipping in own 
way and style,” he said. 

Currently, the denomination’s main 
focus is leadership development. “We do 
not have the luxury of one minister for 
one church,” Dr. Prempeh explained with 
a smile. He wasn’t kidding — the aver- 
age is closer to one minister for every 25 
congregations! That is why the church 
has begun to educate the laity so they can 
perform many of the duties of the clergy. 

Dr. Prempeh will have more time than 
Canadian Presbyterians might think to 
observe the changes in church and state 
from his viewpoint as Moderator. He is 
halfway through a six-year term in the 
position. [a 


The Church 
of St Andrew 
and St Paul 


3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Come join us in 
celebrating our 
Bicentennial with a 
series of concerts, 
featuring The Choir 
of The Church of 
St.Andrew and St. 
Paul, accompanied by 
some of Montreal's 
finest musicians. 


Bicentennial 
Concert Series 


March 16, 2003 


St. John Passion by J.s. Bach, 
with orchestra 


April 18, 2003 


Messiah by G.F Handel, 
with orchestra 


May 9, 2003 
VivaVoCe inConcert 


May 25, 2003 
Spring Choral service 


July-August, 2003 


Summer Organ Series 
Thursdays at 12:15pm 


September 20, 2003 
Hymn Sing-in Concert 


October 19, 2003 


Fall Choral service, 
featuring commissioned 
Bicentennial work 


November 16, 2003 


Simon Preston Organ Recital 
(only North American performance) 


December 14, 2003 


CBC Sing-In 3:00pm 


December 21, 2003 
Carols by Candlelight 4:30pm 


Visit our website for more details: 
www.stand rewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 
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Royal Ontario Museum 


Burial box may have held 
bones of Jesus’ brother 


Ossuary cracks on way to Toronto museum 


by Tom Dickey 


small, nondescript limestone 

box found in a cave outside 

Jerusalem 16 years ago by an 
Arab villager, who sold it to a local an- 
tiquities dealer who, in turn, sold it to a 
collector for a few hundred dollars, may 
once have contained the bones of James, 
brother of Jesus. It sounds like a story 
made in Hollywood. But, according to an 
article in the November/December issue 
of the scholarly journal Biblical Archae- 
ology Review, it’s true. The 50-centi- 
metre box, called an ossuary, has almost 
no ornamentation except for a simple 
Aramaic inscription: Ya’akov bar Yosef 
akhui di Yeshua — James, son of Joseph, 
brother of Jesus.” 

“T was very excited,” said French 
philologist and epigrapher André Lemaire, 
of the Sorbonne University in Paris, who 
was invited by the ossuary’s owner to ex- 
amine it. “Could it be James the brother 


The ossuary bearing the inscription, in Aramaic,“James, son of Joseph, brother of Jesus” 


of Jesus? There was no mention of 
Nazareth but it was very impressive.” 

Since Lemaire’s visit, scholars and 
scientists have examined the box, seeking 
to expose it as a fake or otherwise show 
that it did not contain the bones of James, 
founder of the early Christian church in 
Jerusalem and, in the word’s of Paul to 
the Galatians, “‘the Lord’s brother.’ So far, 
the ossuary has withstood scrutiny. 

Hershel Shanks, editor of the Biblical 
Archaeology Review that published 
Lemaire’s findings, said the box’s dis- 
covery may be the most important find in 
the history of New Testament archaeol- 
ogy. Calling it a bridge to a 2,000-year- 
old reality, Shanks said the ossuary 
provides “insights not just into miracles 
and theology, but into the everyday as- 
pects of how Jewish people lived and 
buried their dead.” 

Not everyone is as enthusiastic about 
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sustained cracks while in transit to the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
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the importance of the ossuary, however. 
Vincent Wimbush, a scholar of Christian 
origins who teaches at the Claremont 
School of Theology in California, calls 
preoccupation with ancient artifacts 
wrong-headed. “Religious faith cannot 
be confirmed or invalidated by this sort 
of thing,” said Wimbush, one of a num- 
ber of scholars who believe biblical 
scholarship needs to be less focused on 
issues of history and more on the study 
of how biblical texts are interpreted and 
appropriated in contemporary societies 
and by religious communities. 

Early historians say James was stoned 
to death around AD 62 or 63 for teaching 
the divinity of Christ. While he is de- 
scribed as a brother of Jesus, not only in 
the Pauline Epistles but also in the Gospel 
according to Matthew, there are three dif- 
ferent interpretations of the relationship. 
Protestant scholars hold that James is a 
full blood brother of Jesus. The Orthodox 
tradition regards him as the son of Joseph 
by a previous marriage. Roman Catholic 
scholars have suggested that “brother” is 
an idiom and James was Jesus’ cousin. 

Ironically, the ossuary, which has sur- 
vived since the middle of the first century, 
was recently damaged while in transit to 
the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto 
where it was scheduled to go on exhibit 
from Nov. 16 to Dec. 29. In addition to 
previous cracks in the limestone facade, 
cracks were sustained on the back end 
and front of the ossuary, with one crack 
extending through the latter parts of the 
inscription. According to Dan Rahimi, 
director of collections management at 
the ROM, the museum is confident that 
proposed conservation work would be 
“effective in redressing the cracks.” IM 
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Church coalition expresses mixed feelings 
over sale of Talisman oil assets in Sudan 


hile human rights activists were 

celebrating and proclaiming vic- 
tory following Talisman Energy’s recent 
announcement that it was selling its as- 
sets in Sudan, KAIROS received the 
news with mixed feelings. The Canadian 
Ecumenical Justice Initiatives organiza- 
tion said it remains “deeply concerned” 
for the beleaguered people of southern 
Sudan “who bear the scars of war in 
which oil development has played a criti- 
cal role.’ A change in Sudan’s oil operat- 
ing partnership will bring no foreseeable 
relief, KAIROS maintains. Talisman 
Energy has been long under fire from 
human rights agencies, church groups, 
social activists and anti-slavery organiza- 
tions for operating in a civil war zone 
and generating hundreds of millions in 
revenue for a government accused of 
widespread human rights abuses. 

In making the announcement, Jim 
Buckee, chief executive officer of the 
Calgary-based Talisman, said the com- 
pany could no longer support the pressure 
its Sudan operations put on its resources 
and its share price. “It was time to turn 
the page,” he said at a news conference 
about the $1.2-billion sale of Talisman’s 
25-per cent stake in the Greater Nile 
Petroleum Operating Company. 

KAIROS and its Sudanese church 
partners have always maintained that oil 
development could have been of great 
benefit to Sudan if Talisman had been 
willing to adopt international human 
rights standards and an independent 
human rights monitoring and reporting 
process, and to provide assurances that the 
role of oil production was not exacerbat- 
ing the conflict. Instead, says KAIROS, 
the company sidestepped any demands or 
suggestions and refused to take any re- 
sponsibility for human rights abuses 
associated with oil operations. 

Talisman, staunch in its own defence, 
argued it was a force for good in Sudan, 
spending millions of dollars every year 
funding schools, building hospitals and 
developing potable water supplies. “Our 
investment in Sudan has been a good one 
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for shareholders, and it has been a good 
one for the people of Sudan,” said Mr. 
Buckee who, like his nemesis KAIROS, 
described his feelings over the sale as 
“mixed.” 

However, according to KAIROS, “ac- 
tions taken by the company to emphasize 
professed social and human rights obfus- 
cated the larger context.” Reports pub- 
lished in 2001 and 2002 to demonstrate 
compliance with the International Code 
of Ethics for Canadian Business ob- 
scured the ugly truth of human rights 
atrocities occurring in the oil fields,” 
KAIROS said. Furthermore, despite Tal- 
isman’s stated commitment to fund com- 
munity development projects through to 
2005, KAIROS claimed expert analysis 
has demonstrated the projects were en- 
gineered as a human relations ploy and 
have been of little benefit to the people of 
southern Sudan. 

Stephen Allen, associate secretary for 
justice ministries with the Presbyterian 
Church, sees two contrasting lessons to 
be learned from the Talisman sale. First, 
church shareholders failed to persuade 
Talisman to accept ethical and social re- 
sponsibility for its actions and change the 
way it operated in Sudan. Secondly, it 
illustrates the important role churches 
can play in bringing these issues to the 
attention of corporations, the government 
and the public. 

KAIROS and its Sudanese church 
partners will continue to call for a sus- 
pension of all oil development activities 
in Sudan until a just and lasting peace is 
achieved. It will also continue to monitor 
the impact of Sudanese oil development 
and the operations of foreign companies 
working there. 

KAIROS: Canadian Ecumenical Jus- 
tice Initiatives is a coalition of Canadian 
churches (including the Presbyterian 
Church), church-based agencies and reli- 
gious organizations dedicated to promot- 
ing human rights, economic justice, peace 
and viable human development. It brings 
together the work of 10 previously inde- 
pendent inter-church agencies. 


The Church 

of St Andrew 
and St Paul 
3415 Redpath Street, Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


Sunday, January 19, 2003 
at 11am, we are honored to feature as 
the first guest preacher in our 


Bicentennial Series, 


The Reverend Dr 
Martin Marty 


Professor Emeritus, 
University of Chicago 


The Fairfax M. Cone Distinguished 
Service Professor Emeritus at the 
University of Chicago, where he 
taught for 35 years and where the 
Martin Marty Center has since been 
founded to promote “public religion" 
endeavors. 


Author of over 50 books. 


Honors 
National Humanities Medal 
National Book Award 
Medal of the American Academy 

of Arts and Sciences 
University of Chicago Alumni Medal 
Distinguished Service Medal 

of the Association of 

Theological Schools 
Order of the Lincoln Medallion 


Special Lecture 
Saturday, January 18, 2003 
9:30am-11:30am 

Presbyterian College 

3495 University, Montreal 

The Congregation as Private Circle 
and Public Event 


Visit our website for more details: 
www.standrewstpaul.com 


Celebrating 200 Years 
— A Living Heritage 
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Cabinet to consider a residential schools proposal 


ecent negotiations between the 

Anglican Church and the federal 
government toward an agreement that 
would limit the church’s liability con- 
cerning litigation over abuse suffered at 
residential schools have opened the door 
to renewed negotiations between the 
Presbyterian and United churches and 
the government. 

A 29-page draft agreement was drawn 
up three months ago, but the sticking 
points involve the Anglican Church’s 
level of contribution to a settlement fund 
and how to compensate natives who 
claim they lost their culture and lan- 
guages in the schools, said Anglican gen- 
eral secretary Jim Boyles. If the offer 
receives the approval of Cabinet and en- 
dorsement by the Anglican Church, then 
the Presbyterian Church would look at 
how a similar agreement might apply to 
it, according to Rev. Stephen Kendall, the 
denomination’s principal clerk. As a re- 
sult of what Mr. Kendall calls “‘a positive 


Woman among four additions to Swiss 


| rhe new names have been 
chiselled onto the Wall of 
the Reformers, one of the 
world’s principal monuments of 
the Protestant Reformation and 
one of the most visited sites in 
Geneva, a cradle of the Refor- 
mation. Among the names is 
Marie Dentiere, a Flemish-born 
16th-century Reformation lay 
theologian and the first woman 
to take a place at the monument 
beside Luther, Calvin, Zwingli 
and other luminaries of the 
movement that gave birth to 
Protestantism. 

The new additions were offi- 
cially unveiled at a ceremony on 
Nov. 3, Reformation Sunday, 
a day observed in churches 
throughout the Protestant world. Dentiere 
(c. 1490-1561) has been included with 
the better-known Early Church Reform- 
ers: Peter Valdes (c. 1140-1217), who in- 
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ac 
The Wall 


meeting” in late October with Cabinet 
minister Ralph Goodale, who is respons- 
ible for residential school matters, the 
Presbyterian and United churches agreed 
to hold preliminary discussions with the 
Office of Indian Residential Schools 
Resolution on Noy. 13 and 14. 

Rev. Ian Morrison, general secretary 
of the Presbyterian Church’s Life and 
Mission Agency, has been attending 
meetings of a working caucus on alterna- 
tive dispute resolution organized by the 
federal government. He says the govern- 
ment’s intention is to bring to Cabinet 
and, ultimately, to claimants a process for 
validating and compensating claims for 
sexual and physical abuse that does not 
require the lengthy and difficult process 
of a trial. The Assembly Council of the 
Presbyterian Church has agreed in prin- 
ciple that alternatives to litigation are to 
be preferred, so Mr. Morrison and Mr. 
Kendall will continue to monitor and 
contribute to the process. 


of the Reformers in Geneva. 


spired the Waldensian movement; John 
Wycliffe (c. 1330-1384), who instituted 
the first English translation of the Bible; 
and John Huss (c. 1369-1415), the 


Rev. lan Morrison is waiting to hear details of 
a proposal that has been put to Cabinet. 


At a pre-trial conference held in 
Kenora, Ont., in October, one residential 
school case involving the Presbyterian 
Church was resolved without the need 
for further litigation. 


Reformation monument 


a 


preacher whose teachings ig- 
nited the Hussite movement in 
Bohemia. 

For many years, Dentiere’s 
reputation was under a cloud after 
critical comments were made 
about her by Calvin and another 
contemporary Reformer, Guil- 
laume Farel. She has, however, 
recently been rehabilitated by a 
new generation of theology stu- 
dents, said Rev. Isabelle Graessle, 
a theologian and first woman 
moderator of the Protestant 
Church of Geneva’s Company of 
Pastors and Deacons — a posi- 
tion established by Calvin. 

“Dentiere was engaged in the 
heart of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion,” Graessle said. She was “a 
theologian of surprisingly modern, rea- 
soned feminism.” She lived in Calvin’s cir- 
cle and wrote about the movement “live, 
as it was unfolding in Geneva.” (ENI) 
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CHURCHMAN 


OBSERVER 
A society for hymn enthusiasts TOURS 


t is almost impossible to take part in a sacred service anywhere in the world Quality escorted tours and cruises 
without singing a hymn. Once the exclusive domain of choirs and clergy, hymns for over 34 years. 
are one of the ways people 1 ici i . Withi 5 
0) ls people in the pews participate in worship today Within the past Escorted Tours 
decade, every major Canadian denomination has produced, or has been in the process 


of producing, a new hymn book. Hymns from the pens of contemporary authors and @ EXPLORING INDOCHINA 
Vietnam & Cambodia 


Feb 13/03 - 21 Days 


composers are being sung in churches around the globe. Hymn festivals of all sizes 


are flourishing. (A recent festival, The Lord’s Prayer: A Global Perspective, was held © COSTA RICA 


at Metropolitan United Church, Toronto, Nov. 24.) Feb 17/03 — 15 Days 

For those who find Sundays insufficient in meeting their thirst for hymns, there is @ AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
The Hymn Society in the United States and Canada (www.hymnsociety.org). And Mar 6/03 - 31 Days 
now, a group of enthusiasts in southern Ontario, having seen their ranks grow from a @ SICILY & MALTA 


handful to an energetic group sponsoring hymn festivals and other educational events, Mar 4/03 — 18 Days 
has established a local chapter of the society. The chapter’s founders believe that hav- @ TREASURES of TUNISIA 
ing a local branch will allow personal relationships to develop and provide activities Mee? Saag 
for those who may not be able to travel to major events. Hymn lovers of all ages and 4 ee ee boos P 
stages are being sought. For information, contact: Fred Graham, Emmanuel College, ou iv 


@ SPAIN, MOROCCO & GIBRALTAR 
Toronto, (416) 585-4543 or fred.graham @ utoronto.ca. Mar 14/03 - 22 Days 


@ CHINA & THE YANGTZE 
Apr 14/03 - 17 Days 


@PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
Apr 28/03 - 18 Days 
@ ST PAUL'S TURKEY 
Apr 29/03 — 21 Days 


@ BEST OF IRELAND 
May 15 & 29/03 — 16 Days 


New faces at 50 Wynford 


Merlin Baugh is the new accountant, financial services, 
succeeding Al Hitchon who retired from the position at the 
end of October. Merlin has a B.Sc. in business studies and 
worked as a certified accountant in Jamaica until moving to 
Canada two years ago. Since then, she has worked as a junior 
financial analyst with RBC Dominion Securities and as 
controller for Premier Brands. 


Escorted Cruises 


@ CIRCLE CARIBBEAN 
Feb 2/03 —- 15 Days 
@ AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Feb 13/03 — 20 Days 


Margaret Zondo, the new administrator, international @ PANAMA CANAL 
ministries, takes over from an institution — Wilma Welsh, who Feb 22/03 - 11 Days 
retired at the end of July after 42 years of service to the Presby- @ SEAFARER CARIBBEAN 


terian Church. Margaret is well-qualified for the position. An Feb 27/03 — 11 Days 
international human resources practitioner, with a BA in sociol- @ HAWAII 

ogy, an MBA in human resources management and several Mar 6/03 — 16 Days 

other professional diplomas and certificates, she has presented ~ aera uae oi ead: 
papers in her area of expertise at conferences around the world. ON ais CNR COR Bis RTCRUICE 
Most recently, she was employed as a permanent secretary in May 15/03 - 14 Days 


the Zimbabwe Public Service Commission. @ PRESIDENT'S CRUISE 


SCANDINAVIA & RUSSIA 
July 20/03 - 17 Days 


Photos by lan MacCready 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 
Rev. Michael Koslowski, inducted, Knox, New Westminster, B.C., Aug. 11. E-mail: craig@craigtravel.com 


Visit our Web site: 
www.craigtravel.com 


Ordinations and inductions 
Rey. Kimberly Barlow, ordained, Tyne Valley Church, Tyne Valley, P.E.I., Sept. 10. 
Rey. David Heath, inducted, Knox, Wallaceburg, Ont., Nov. 10. 


Rey. James Liebenberg, inducted, Westminster, Scarborough, Ont., Oct. 27. 


Rev. Geoffrey Ross, inducted, St. James’, Charlottetown, Oct. 1. 
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The old Scottish grace, 
“Doon with your head, 
up with your paws, and praise 
the Lord for a good set of 
jaws,” seemed appropriate for 
the pie-eating contest at the 
annual church picnic of Knox, 
Cranbrook, B.C. In this case, 
however, the paws were 
behind their backs. 


The family of John Kissick, a longtime 
ruling elder at Morningside High Park, 
Toronto, held an open house to celebrate 
his 100th birthday. Among the afternoon's 
festivities was the performance by a group 
of Irish dancers in the street in front of 
John’s house. He is pictured with Rev. Will 
Ingram and his wife, Karen, looking over a 
card signed by members of the 
congregation. 


A Joyful Celebration of Faith — a special service of 
laughter and song in praise to God for the gift of family 
— was held on Mother's Day at St. Paul’s, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Pictured are some members of the church school and choir 
who were among the 42 participants sharing the good news 
in skits and music. This was the second Holy Hilarity Sunday 
held by the congregation, a sign that Presbyterians are aware 
of God's gift of laughter. 


To be considered for People and Places, photographs should be clear and have no more than four clearly identified people in them | 
Group photographs reproduce poorly and can rarely be used. Unfortunately, we cannot return any photographs. / 
Send submissions to People and Places, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto,ON M3C 1J7. 
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continued 


The 10th anniversary of Rev. Barry Mack’s 
ministry at St. Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que., 
was celebrated by the congregation. He is now 
the longest serving minister in St. Andrew's 76 
years on the South Shore. Helping Barry and 
his wife, Anita, cut two anniversary cakes are 
their sons, David (left), Jonathan and Timothy. 


Drummond Hill, Niagara Falls, has been celebrating its 
200th anniversary during 2002. Cutting the anniversary 
cake at a service earlier this year were: (L to R) Isobel McKeown, 
whose husband was minister of the congregation for 23 years; 
Mark Terpstra, the fourth generation of his family to attend 
Drummond Hill; lsabelle Angle,a member for more than 71 
years; and Matthew Bagnulo, whose forebears go back to the 
congregation's founding. 


A PIM (Presbyterian Innovative Ministries) conference was held in North Vancouver 
recently. The purpose of the conference was to hear about past successes and to 
discuss ideas for future innovative ministries. David Webber, Erin Crisfield, Janet Mcintyre 


and Gillan Jackson, who have all received PIM grants, were among the guest speakers. 


A 100th birthday celebration was held at 
St. Andrew’s, Saskatoon, for Ross Downey, 
a member of the congregation since 1949. 
Pictured with Ross are his daughter, Isabel 
/ Nordine (left), a member of New St. James’ 
£ Ria a tre London, Ont. and Rev. Annabelle Wallace, 

! ae minister of St. Andrew's. 
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continued 


During its Mission Sunday earlier this year, 
the congregation of Bethel, Scotsburn, 
N.S., honoured members of the Atlantic 
Mission Society who had belonged to the 
group for 50 and 60 years. In the front row are: 
(L to R) Jean MacConnell, Grace Clarke, Gladys 
Langille, Lillian Matheson, Charlotte MacLeod 
and Ethel Sutherland. In the back are: Ethel 
MacKenzie, Margaret MacNaughton, Margaret 
Henderson, Gertie MacLeod, Tena MacKenzie, 
Eileen Graham, Mary Campbell and Rev. Lara 
Scholey, minister of Bethel. 


At the beginning of 2002, the congregation 
of St. Andrew's, Corunna, Ont., took on the 
task of raising $3,600 for the construction of a 
home for a family in El Salvador. By the end of 
July, $3,878.19 had been raised and forwarded 
to Presbyterian World Service and Development. 
Pictured are members of the stewardship 
committee that sponsored the project: (L to R) 
Debbie Wellington, Elaine Wilson, Clarence 
McLachlin, Rev. Philip Wilson, Charles Mortley- 
Wood, Sheila Deneau and Don Lumley. 


Celebrating 

50 years of con- 
| #7 tinuing service as 
binge vi ms anelder at Lake- 
Pac, Oo view, Thunder Bay, 
Ont., (30 years as 
clerk of session) is 
Campbell Hunter, 
joined by current 
clerk Bill Bragg. 


Stan Sather was recognized by the congregation of 
Knox, Wanham, Alta., for his 50 years of faithful service 
to the church. Stan, who is currently clerk of session, has 
been an elder at Knox for 35 years,a member of the board of 
managers, a Sunday school teacher and superintendent, and 
has served on many committees. He is shown receiving a 
plaque from Rev. Shirley Cochrane. 
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continued 


Gwyneth and Rodney Haynes of St. Paul’s, Leaskdale, Ont., were 
the guests of honour at a surprise luncheon recognizing their 
60th wedding anniversary. Rodney was also presented with an elder 
emeritus certificate. Pictured with Mr.and Mrs. Haynes are Rev. 
Andrew Allison and clerk of session Gwen Lyons. 


The congrega- 
tion of Knox, 
Wallaceburg, Ont., 
held a farewell dinner 
at a local inn to cele- 
brate 14 years of 
ministry with Rev. 
Hugh Appel, who 
recently retired from 
full-time ministry. 
Hugh, who was hon- 
oured with the title 
minister emeritus, is 
shown with his wife, 
Jane, cutting a cake 
following his final 
service in May. 


Rev. David Nicholson obviously 

A plans to do some fiddling around 
in his retirement after 42 years as a 
Presbyterian minister. He is pictured 
with his wife, Marie, at First, Pembroke, 
Ont., where David was minister for the 
past four years. 


Harry Ruse was honoured by the congregation of Kildonan 
Community Church, Winnipeg, with the presentation of a 
certificate recognizing his longtime service to the Presbyterian 
Church, including 69 years as an elder. Last year, Harry celebrated 
his 90th birthday and, with his wife, Em, their 65th wedding 
anniversary. Rev. Brenda Fraser made the presentation. 
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by Nova R. Bannerman 


t was a cold morning in early 
March. The year was 1931, the be- 
ginning of the Dirty *30s, and 12- 
year-old Donald MacKenzie of the 
small town of Oxford, N.S., had slept in. 

That was a bad way to start the morn- 
ing. He was sure to be in trouble as his job 
was to light the fire in the kitchen stove so 
that the old house would be reasonably 
warm when the rest of the family got up. 
After hastily pulling on a sweater and 
knickers, he headed for the stairs, hoping 
to redeem himself. Too late. His mother 
was at the top of the stairs and began to 
berate him for sleeping in. 

What happened next was unbelievable. 
His mother suddenly stopped scolding and 
dropped where she was standing. His 
mother was dead. She had been there — 
right beside him — and now she was gone. 
She had suffered a massive coronary. 

Her sudden death had a devastating ef- 
fect on Don’s father and his seven brothers 
and sisters. Although three of the older 
siblings no longer lived at home, a stark 
realization set in that many changes must 
be made. A housekeeper had to be found 
to look after the house and the remaining 
five children in their father’s care. The 
emptiness experienced, especially by Don 
and his seven-year-old sister, Dorothy, 
could not be filled by the parade of house- 
keepers who filed through the little home. 

Soon it was December and time to re- 
cognize Christmas. Going through the 
motions, the children trudged through the 
local woods, picked out a Christmas tree 
and installed the fragrant evergreen in a 
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A dollhouse 
for Dorothy 


Illustration by Chrissie Wysotski 
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corner of the parlour. But the decorated 
tree brought no joy; the long-unused 
room still seemed to be filled with the 
presence of their mother’s coffin. So on 
Christmas Eve, the family gathered 


around the stove in the kitchen. 


The mood was sombre on this first 
Christmas after the death of their mother. 
And the heavy feeling did not lift when 
their father announced that Santa was 
hard up and would probably not bring 
much to their home that year. Was there 
any way back to the light and happiness 


of bygone years? 


Suddenly, there was a sharp rap at the 
back door. Standing on the snowy step was 


the owner of the local Rexall Drug Store. 
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In the months before Christmas, tick- 
ets had been sold on a fully furnished 
dollhouse, complete with electric light- 
ing. And anyone purchasing more than a 
dollar’s worth of merchandise at the local 
drug store was given a ticket for the draw 
on Christmas Eve. Ticket-holders could 
submit their own names or the name of 
any resident of the town. Probably be- 
cause of the sympathy for the plight of 
the MacKenzie family, many had written 
little Dorothy’s name on their tickets. 
Now she had become the owner of the 
fabulous dollhouse. Suddenly the little 
kitchen seemed larger and brighter. 

The store owner said he would open 
his store at 10 o’clock on Christmas 
morning so Dorothy could collect her 
prize. And they were ready! Don and 
Dorothy rose unusually early, 

even for Christmas Day. 

Unhampered by little 
snow, they hauled their 
sled the mile to the 


- y 


drugstore where the incredible dollhouse 
was waiting. 

The trip home was punctuated with 
pauses while the children examined and 
marvelled at the structure and its furnish- 
ings. Upon arriving home, Don carried it 
into the darkened parlour, set it up and 
plugged it in beside the neglected tree. 
The rest of the family was called in. Not 
only was the room transformed by this 
new addition but so was the mood of the 
MacKenzie family. 

Don cannot recall what they had for 
Christmas dinner that day or what gifts 
they received. He can only remember the 
joy they experienced — a joy that perme- 
ated the whole day. It was, he said, “a 
day that would be front and centre for a 
lifetime.” 

Many years later when Don retired, the 
memory of that gift of unexpected happi- 
ness kept recurring. Then he realized how 
he could extend that joy. He began to con- 
struct dollhouses of different sizes and 
shapes. To date, he has crafted 26, some 
being exact replicas of existing homes. 

Don gave one dollhouse to a terminal- 
ly ill three-year-old girl from a broken 
home. He presented three to church 
groups, donated two to the Victorian 
Order of Nurses for fundraisers and gave 


‘one to the Isaac Walton Killam Hospital 


in Halifax for the enjoyment of the tiny 
patients. And the eldest daughter of Don’s 
former Presbyterian minister received a 
dollhouse of unique design. This benevo- 
lent octogenarian says his intention is to 
build dollhouses for as long as 
he can. He tries to have a new 
one every year for some little 
girl who is in need of happiness. 

During those Great Depres- 
sion years, the citizens of 
Oxford would have realized 
what delight the dollhouse 
brought to little Dorothy Mac- 
Kenzie and her family. What 
they could not possibly have 
known was the long-term effect 
that gift would have on her 
12-year-old brother. Don Mac- 
Kenzie has found a unique way 
to repay happiness. [4 


Nova R. Bannerman is a member 
of Barney’s River - Marshy Hope 
Church in Barney’s River, N.S. 
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Tihar isn't the only 


festival of light in Nepal 


by Tom Dickey 


t’s the first of December in Pokhara, 
Nepal, and there are still no Christmas 
carols playing in the air. There are no 
manger scenes or Santas in the store win- 
dows, only the usual display of kitchen 
utensils and toys. No trees or lights are up. 


HAN 


No one seems to be thinking about Christ- 
mas baking. And physicians Richard and 
Ling Schwarz, Canadian Presbyterians 
serving in Nepal, are beginning to wonder 
if Christmas is really coming. 

Nepal is a Hindu country, and its 


Hi 


people have recently celebrated the Festi- 
val of Lights (Tihar). Many prayed to 
Laxmi, the Hindu goddess of wealth, for 
prosperity. Instead of decorated ever- 
greens, there was a myriad of marigolds. 
As at Christmas, candles were every- 


n, Christina, Jonathan and Daniel. Richard is currently serving as acting superintendent 


of Green Pasture Hospital (formerly a leprosy-only hospital that has been transformed into a full rehabilitation centre for people 
suffering from a variety of disabilities) while continuing to work with itinerant camps and performing reconstructive surgery at 
Western Regional Hospital in Pokhara, Nepal. Ling is serving as International Nepal Fellowship medical adviser until the group's 


permanent medical officer comes on board. 
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where. Now, a month later, Richard and 
Ling find themselves meditating on a 
different kind of light — the Light of the 
World. 

There is generally no giving of cards 
or presents in Nepal, although the tradi- 
tion has sneaked in to a small extent over 
the years. What is shared, however, are 
days of corporate fasting before the house 
fellowships meet for Christmas dinners. 

At Richard and Ling’s non-denomina- 
tional Ramghat church (at 50 years, the 
oldest church in Nepal), there is an annu- 
al evangelistic drama held the weekend 
before Christmas. In the past, up to 1,000 
people have attended. Many volunteers 
come in the days before the event to cut 
vegetables, cook and, of course, make 
chutneys. Others will serve the food, 
usher, look after the children and greet 
friends and neighbours. There may not 
be hints of shepherds, donkeys or hosts 
of angels, but the message of Christ’s 
coming is still present. 

On Christmas Day, the congregation 
meets for worship in the morning fol- 
lowed by a Love Feast. Turkey and cran- 
berries are conspicuous by their absence. 
Instead, there is lovely pulao (rice with 
nuts and fruit), tender spicy buffalo, cur- 
ried vegetables and, to remind everyone 
of the warmth of Christmas, two fiery 
chutneys. It is cold in December, so 
everyone drinks hot, milky, sweet tea as 
they sit in small groups on mats outside 
the church to have the meal. Calling it a 
Love Feast is appropriate in more than 
one way, for this is food truly cooked 
with love. The women work hard to pre- 
pare it; the chief cook probably won’t get 
to wear her festival finery — she’s spent 
the entire morning over the fires. 

The afternoon is a family time at the 
church. Each of the house fellowships 
brings a song, poem, drama or story to 
help celebrate Jesus’ birth. There is 
plenty of laughter and children running 
around. By dusk, everyone reluctantly 
leaves for home. 

It could be Christmas afternoon any- 
where in the world. The trappings may be 
missing, but the overwhelming sense of 
joy is there. Freed from outside distrac- 
tions, no one needs to be reminded of the 
real meaning of Christmas. For Richard 
and Ling Schwarz and the faithful of 
Pokhara, there is only one meaning. [4 
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Redeemer University College is entering a period of significant institutional 
growth and is in the early planning stages of launching an ambitious, exciting 
and dynamic expansion plan which will require major financial support. If you 
are interested in working with a professional development team to lead others to 
unprecedented fundraising accomplishments, then consider applying for one of 
the following full-time positions: 


Campaign Director 
Campaign Program Officer 
Campaign Assistant 


For details on each of these jobs, check out the quicklinks for employment 
opportunities on our website at www.redeemer.on.ca 


Please direct inquiries to the Human Resources Director 

Redeemer University College 

777 Garner Road East, Ancaster, ON L9K 1J4 

Tel: 905-648-2131 x4230 

Applicants are encouraged to fax or email their application materials. 
FAX: 905-648-2134 

email: jvgeest@redeemer.on.ca 


All serious replies are appreciated. 
However, only candidates invited for 
interviews will be contacted. 


REDEEMER 


University College 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


EUROPE 
Magnificent Spain & Portugal 
March 24 - April 10, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Les & Winn Files 
Cultural Heritage & Scenic Poland 
May 15 - 29, 2003 
Germany « Switzerland 
Italy * Austria 
May 13 - 29, 2003 
Luther & Musical Europe 
Germany ° Czech Republic ¢ Austria 
May 28 - June 12, 2003 


Russia RIVER CRUISE 


Moscow - St. Petersburg 
May 23 - June 4, 2003 
September 23 - October 5, 2003 


MEXICO 


Cultural Treasures of Mexico 
February 6 - 20, 2003 


JEWELS OF SCANDINAVIA 
May 28 - June 11, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Karl & Barb English 


BRITAIN & IRELAND 
Best of London & Theatre 
February 14 - 22, 2003 
Scotland « England 
May 21 - June 4, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Cedric & Elizabeth Pettigrew 
July 31 - August 14, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Jim & Shirley Redpath 
lreland’s Charm & Heritage 


RKE E F ARLY June 9 - 23, 2003 
Tu ¥ & TH Hosts: Rev. David & Marie Clements 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH Celtic Adventure - Ireland & Scotland 


October 13 - 29, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Murdo & Marie Marple 


GREECE & TURKEY 
Includes Greek Island Cruise 
March 19 - April 5, 2003 
Host: Rev. Murdo MacKay 
OTHER DEPARTURES AVAILABLE! 


Rostad 
Tours 


A WORLD of EX PERTENCI 


June 24 - July 9, 2003 
Hosts: Rev. Linda Ashfield 
Sandra & Victor Ravanello 


ALASKA EXPLORER 


Alaska Motorcoach Tour with 
7-Day Alaska Cruise 
June 2 - 20, 2003 


Call for a free brochure! 


1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


www.rostad.com 


ESCORTED 
Tours 
SINCE 1980 
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Gifts for that 
special someone 


Are you looking for last-minute, yet meaningful Christmas gift ideas? Are 
you hesitant to give your niece that Britney Spears CD (even if Britney's 
name is an anagram for Presbyterian) or your nephew that Simpsons: 
Road Rage video game? Are you wondering if there’s anything you can 
give your minister other than another black scarf? Always mindful of our 
readers’ needs, the Record would like to offer a few suggestions for gifts 
available through the national church offices. The following items are 
available from The Book Room (toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301; 
e-mail: bookroom@presbyterian.ca). 


$25.75 


“ 


iid 
ay eH 


Little children 
will enjoy Follow 
the Star, five little 
diamond-shaped 

books that, when 
put together, form 
a star. Each book 

deals with different participants 
in the Nativity story. 


Rembrandt's Jesus: 
Meditations on the 
Life of Christ and Landscapes 
of Light, an illustrated anthology of 
prayers by David Adam, will add a 
touch of grace to any coffee table. 


For older children, there is The 
Growing Reader Phonics Bible, 
the delightfully illustrated, con- 
temporary English Bible Story- 
book and The Gospel According 
to Harry Potter. 
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Those facing the new year philo- 


sophically might appreciate How to 


Keep a Spiritual Journal and lined 
journals, complete with Bible 
verses, with which 
to do it. There 
are also books 
on personal 
pilgrimage to 
inspire possible 
journal-keepers. 


$22.95 


Famine 


A threatens Malawi $1 5 
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And last but 
not least, there 
is the ideal 
stocking stuffer: 
a subscription to 
the Presbyterian 
Record. 


The Book Room 
carries items of 
jewellery, from 
lapel pins to Celtic 
cross necklaces 
and, for those on 
the go, auto visor 
clips and keyrings. $2.50 to $19.95 


For the musically 
inclined, there is 
Carols of the 
Nativity by The 
Singers and Players of 
Beaches Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, and Come Know My 
Joy: Hymns from the Book 
of Praise by the same group. 


For those wishing to give something less material but still substantial, 
there are Gift of Hope cards available from Presbyterian World Service 
and Development (1-800-619-7301, e-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca) 
with which donations to mission and development work in Canada 
and in Third World countries can be made in someone's name. 

Instead of giving your brother-in-law argyle socks, you can make a 
donation to the Anishinabe Fellowship Centre in Winnipeg to assist 
long-term unemployed adults in finding work. Instead of giving your 
aunt more bath beads, you can provide a shoe repair kit or a weaving 
loom to help someone in Africa learn a marketable skill, or provide a 
family with a “basket of basics” for a month. The Something Extra 
folder, available free through The Book Room, has a list of more than 
50 worthwhile projects, with descriptions of what your donations can 
help accomplish. (For more information on Something Extra: 1-800- 
619-7301, e-mail: intmin@presbyterian.ca) 

Other Christian organizations such as World Vision Canada also 
offer alternative gift suggestions. A World Vision Christmas Gift 
Catalogue can be obtained by calling 1-800-268-1650 or online 
at www.worldvision.ca/christmascatalogue. 
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The Christmas census 


by Tom Dickey 


6 h, the smell of roast beef and pumpkin pie.” 
“Pardon me?” Rev. Holly Barrie roused herself, 
thinking she must have missed something her com- 
panion had said. 

“Oh, nothing, my dear,’ replied Rev. J. Howard McNeil, 
who hadn’t realized he’d been talking out loud. “Just the aim- 
less meandering of an aging man remembering Sundays from 
years gone by.” 

It was Christmas Eve and the two ministers, associate and 
senior respectively, were making their way together to the 
church. As if on cue, soft, delicate snowflakes had begun to fall. 
To Howard, the situation was ripe for reminiscing. 


“Please go on,” said Holly. Unlike some of their co- 
presbyters, who seemed to have little time for anything but 
their own self-importance, she enjoyed Howard’s anecdotes. 

“Tt wasn’t that I didn’t enjoy Sunday worship — there was a 
certain security I felt sitting with my parents and siblings 
among that congregation of good and decent folks that I 
haven’t experienced since.” Howard sighed. His eyes took on a 
faraway look. 

“But ...” Holly prompted. 

“But, as a kid, I couldn’t wait to get home. As soon as I was 
through the front door of our house, it would be off with my tie 
and suit and on with my favourite jeans and flannel shirt. Then 
came the smells from the kitchen as Mother put the finishing 
touches to the meal she had begun preparing in the morning 
before church.” 

“The roast beef and the pumpkin pie,” said Holly. 

“Yes, or ham and apple pie. It didn’t matter. The oven gave 
off a wonderful, almost supernatural warmth that enveloped the 
whole house. And then, after dinner, there was the baseball 
game on TV, my father and older brother showing me how to 
keep a scorecard. Never did I feel more a part of my family. And 
now ... ’ Howard drifted into silence. 

“And now ... ” Holly gave her companion a gentle prod 
once again. 

“And now ... well, it’s more people choosing to live alone. 
It’s more parents living common law. Why it could even be dad 
washing dishes while dad rakes the leaves, or mom baking a 
pie while mom watches basketball.” 

“T take it you’re referring to the latest census results,” said 
Holly, chuckling softly. 

“Go ahead, laugh if you must. I know it’s the 21st century 
and I seem to be a step or two behind everyone else. I know 
that same-sex couples and unwed parents and people choosing 
not to have children are here to stay. I know the family has been 
redefined. It’s just that ...” 

Howard trailed off once again. He didn’t have to say any- 
thing more. Holly knew what was on his mind. 

The church was unusually full that night, with a number of 
people neither minister recognized. As the service progressed, 
and the old, familiar story unfolded to the occasionally inaud- 
ible and often hesitant narration of church school members, and 
the choirs tried their best to lead inspiring renditions of the 
carols, Howard, in spite of himself, felt a sense of peace slowly 
take over his body. He looked over at the young minister he 
hoped would some day become senior minister of the church. 

Seeing the look of contentment on Howard’s face, Holly 
smiled. Nodding almost imperceptibly at the congregation, she 
leaned toward him. “‘We’re all family,” she whispered. [9 
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Dear Editor: 


aving a presbytery errand that 
H necessitated a visit, I found Rev. 

J. Paddyngton Bayer in a singu- 
larly pensive mood, or as close to it as he 
ever got. 

He sat slumped in his quilted leather 
chair, behind a desk devoid of anything 
interesting — the usual state of his mind 
as well. One glass paperweight in which 
a “bush” (a bit of some lichen-like vege- 
tation) was encased in a decidedly non- 
burning state, a small bell suspended 
from a frame on which a plaque was 
fixed extolling his contribution as a mem- 
ber of a service club and a fat, unopened 


I had telephoned to say that I was 
coming so I was beginning to feel a little 
alarmed ... well, uneasy. I sat down in 
the slightly but undoubtedly inferior 
chair across from the desk and reserved 
for guests. “What’s up, J.P.? I told you on 
the phone I was coming.” 

A shadow of consternation crossed 
his face. “So you did, Plymley, so you 
did. I’m sorry. I’m forgetting a lot lately.” 
Such an admission was entirely out of 
character and I began to worry on a 
higher level, but said nothing. 

After a significant pause (why do I al- 
ways imagine J.P. counts out his signifi- 


‘My organist has decided we're going to use authentic Christmas 
carols at the carol service ... Do you have any idea how much it 
costs to hire a dab hand on the sackbut?’ 


envelope from church offices were all 
that blemished the purity of its deep and 
varnished oak surface. To his left, within 
easy reach (that I knew he never made), 
was a dedicated communication console 
containing a computer with a largely vir- 
ginal keyboard (such items constitute the 
only things that can be described as 
largely virginal) and a coffee mug bear- 
ing the words (in a tartan print), “Will ye 
noo come back agin?” 

To the untutored eye, naive enough to 
believe that the books on the shelves be- 
hind him were chosen for more than the 
good taste displayed in their bindings, he 
looked the very epitome of the thoughtful 
clergyman. But he wasn’t smiling effu- 
sively, so I knew something was wrong. 

“J.P.,” I asked, “are you OK? You 
don’t seem to be yourself?” (What his 
self was I really didn’t know nor, I ex- 
pect, did J.P., but it seemed to be a proper 
Christian query.) 

He stirred himself from his funk and 
managed a feeble, if professional smile. 
“Ah, Plymley,’ he said, as if naming a 
new species, “I’m surprised to see you. 
Do sit down.” 
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cant pauses, “One thousand and one, one 
thousand and two ... ’”?), he went on. 
“It’s the wretched Christmas pageant, 
Plymley, and the whole bayberry scented 
ball of wax! I guess I’m not the man I 
used to be.” This admission could have 
been construed as a positive develop- 
ment: most of us are happy to leave some 
things behind. But, for once, J.P. didn’t 
seem to be posturing. 

“My wretchedly dedicated director of 
pageantry has been dipping into com- 
mentaries that some fool left in our li- 
brary. He insists on doing the Nativity 
according to Matthew and only accord- 
ing to Matthew this year!” 

Now, some commentary on J.P. and 
his congregation, St. George-North Park 
(know as GNP to friend and foe alike), 
may be helpful here. They actually em- 
ploy titles like director of pageantry. 
Their clerk of session meets with the sec- 
retaries of every committee as The Guild 
of Scriveners. 

J.P. went on: “He thinks Luke has had 
too much stage time and that fairness de- 
mands equal treatment. Plymley, I’ve got 
14 mothers who have made sheep cos- 


tumes so their talented offspring can 
make their theatrical debut. I’ve got an 
innkeeper and two fathers who have 
laboured to make a semi-believable 
stable. You see the mess I’m in? 

“If we use Matthew, there are neither 
shepherds (the grandchildren of my 
WMS president, I may add) nor sheep, 
and Mary and Joseph are already en- 
sconced in a bungalow in Bethlehem! 
The families of the gangly louts cast as 
the Wise Men have taken the side of the 
director! What was the matter with the 
old way? It took longer and we needed 
someone to keep the entire cast of Luke 
and Matthew in line as they waited to see 
the Christ Child, and we had to work in 
Billy Potter” (his treasurer’s son) “bash- 
ing his bongos and singing The Little 
Drummer Boy, but it seemed to work.” 

I agreed he had a problem. 

“And that’s not all, Plymley. My or- 
ganist has decided we’re going to use 
authentic Christmas carols at the carol 
service. As far as I can tell, they involve a 
lot of wassailing and the quaffing of nut- 
brown ale, not to speak of lute and sack- 
but players. How is that going to go over, 
I ask you? And do you have any idea 
how much it costs to hire a dab hand on 
the sackbut?” 

I nodded sympathetically, left my 
missive on his desk and took my leave. 
The missive was a notice from pres- 
bytery’s justice issues committee. They 
wanted to stage an alternative pageant 
protesting the lack of affordable housing 
and they wanted to do it at St. George- 
North Park. 

Christmas can be hard, even amid an 
embarrassment of riches. Maybe espe- 
cially then. 


May you have just enough to be neither 
embarrassed nor beset, 


gE rt EC 
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R. Sheldon MacKenzie . 


The face of Christmas 


It is the face of God reflected in the person of Jesus Christ 


his is a true story about some- 

thing that happened during 

Christmas week eight years ago 
in St. John’s. It was grandparents day at 
the Avalon Mall and many were there 
that morning. (Grandparents, I notice, are 
getting younger all the time!) 

By noon, our patience (like our money) 
was all gone. So my wife and I went off to 
Sobey’s, hoping to find something quick 
for lunch. We were in the vegetable sec- 
tion where all was relatively safe and 
calm. There we met two young mothers 
we had known for a long time and whom 
we like a lot. Each mother had her little 
child in a shopping cart. And each child 
displayed angelic behaviour. We had a 
brief conversation with the mothers while 
we admired their children. 

They had just come from visiting 
Santa and having their pictures taken 
with him. One little child had been placid 
and calm during the experience. The 
other little girl had been terrified, and we 
could still see tear stains on her cheeks. 
The face of Christmas at the Avalon Mall 
had not been fun for her. 

Until then, I had not thought of going 
to see Santa. However, I decided to see 
this popular symbol of Christmas who 
had made a little child cry in fear. There 
he was, seated on a tawdry throne cov- 
ered in red. He was in a sort of garden 
cage with lots of cotton wool all around 
him. He was attended by several youths 
whose jobs brought them no joy, and 
they showed it. 

One of them lurked in a menacing 
manner with a camera to record each 
visit for posterity. Apart from that, he 
paid no attention to either the mothers or 
children. Another one lined up the chil- 
dren to see Santa as if he were herding 
reluctant sheep into a pen. Now, these 
young fellows may have been tired but, 
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whatever the case, they were not cheer- 
ful. It was more than enough to frighten 
a little girl. The face of Christmas was 
not a happy one. 

At one point, I thought seriously of 
entering the Santa enclosure, lining up 
with the children, sitting on the great red 


knee and having my picture taken. Just to 
see whether anyone there could laugh. I 
was afraid nothing of the sort would hap- 
pen, so I simply waited and watched. 
One little girl, wise beyond her years, 
sat on Santa’s knee with a look of confu- 
sion on her face. She wasn’t at all fright- 
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ened; she was confused. There was 
something wrong. She was running her 
little fingers through his beard and then 
looking at someone outside the Santa 
pen. It turned out she was looking at her 
grandfather. 

Like Santa, her grandfather had a big 
beard. But Grandpa’s beard wasn’t 
white. It was grey, streaked with tobacco 
juice of which it doubtless smelled. 
Grandpa’s face was bursting with pride 
and alive with smiles. As he watched her, 
he blew kisses at his beloved grand- 
daughter. 

By contrast, Santa’s beard was pure 
white. It looked and must have felt like 
fibreglass. There was no expression on 
his face or in his eyes. He kept making 
the sort of noises you might make in po- 
lite company if you went over your shoes 
in icy water: “Oh, oh, oh.” Santa didn’t 
sound or smell or look like the grandpa 
she loved and who loved her. And, yet, 
Santa was supposed to be someone 
wonderful. The face of Christmas at the 
Avalon Mall had been a confusing 
experience for little Christina. 

The face of Christmas, according to 
the Gospel story, has little in common 
with what we saw and heard at the mall 
that morning in Christmas week. At 
Christmas, we celebrate the birth of the 
one who came to banish fear, confusion, 
boredom and a dozen other things that be- 
devil our humanity. The face of Christmas 
is the face of a mother, barely a teenager, 
in awe at the mystery of new life. 

The face of Christmas according to 
the Gospel story, could we but see it, is a 
wonderful face. In it we might see an ex- 
pression of joy in a time of sadness. In it 
is the presence of hope when there is rea- 
son for despair. The face of Christmas is 
a demonstration of courage when we 
might reasonably be afraid. It is the as- 
surance of forgiveness when we need it 
most and deserve it least. 

The face of Christmas is the experi- 
ence of laughter, gentleness and healing 
despite tears, violence and pain. It is the 
face of God reflected in the person of 
Jesus Christ! In wonder, we believe this 
to be true. 4 


Rev. R. Sheldon MacKenzie lives in Sardis, B.C. 
He was a professor at Memorial University, 
St.John’s. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Study Leave Travel Seminars for Clergy 2003 


Education for Mission is pleased to offer two travel opportunities in 2003. These trips 
will be focused on specific themes. There will also be an opportunity to visit the 
mission partners and projects of The Presbyterian Church in Canada in the region. 
As well as a unique educational opportunity, you will experience the culture, scenic 
beauty, food and music of the country that you visit. The trips are also open to lay 
people with a particular interest in this field. 


Eastern Europe—May 2003 
A History of the Reformation from the Past to the Present 


The tour of Hungary, Romania and Ukraine will be led by David Pandy-Szekeres, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada staff person in Eastern Europe. You will visit the 
historic cities of the Reformation in Eastern Europe such as Budapest, Sarospatak, 
Debrecen and Kolozvar. You will examine issues such as: the Reformed Church in 
Hungary—its history, the Reformed Church of Romania—the trials and tribulations of 
the 20th century, the Reformed Church of the Sub-Carpathian Ukraine—from Soviet 
embalmment to new life, tracing the theology and dogmatics of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church in Eastern Europe, questions and challenges of mission for the 
Hungarian Reformed Church within the East-Central European arena. 


Cost $3000 


El Salvador and Guatemala-Early November.2003 
Theological Reflection based on Community Reality 


The trip will be led by the Rey. Jim Patterson, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
staff person in El Salvador. Your trip will include: visiting sites of cultural and historical 
importance in the struggle of the people of this region, an opportunity to reflect and 
dialogue with people at theological institutes and seminaries, meeting with a variety 

of partners and staff of The Presbyterian Church in Canada in the region. 


Cost $3000 


For more information contact: 
Barbara Nawratil 
Mission Interpretation Co-ordinator 
1-800-619-7301, ext 259 


*Grants available 
*Costs are subject to change 


Applications are now being received for the 


2003 LILIAN FORSYTH SCHOLARSHIP 


for church music. 
For information, contact: 
Scholarship Registrar 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
120 Lisgar Street 
vd ; Ottawa, Ontario K2P 0C2 
795 Scottsdale Drive Fax: (613) 238-4775 
Guelph, ON N1G 3R8 or E-mail: knoxottawa @ sympatico.ca 


Sar ey enitirtncs Registration deadline is February 28, 2003 


licati ae a ) aie 31.2002 Donations to Scholarship Fund 
Application deadline: December 31, ; gratefully accepted. 


Kortright Presbyterian Church 


is seeking staff to work in the areas of 
Children, Youth, Discipleship, 
Music & Worship. 


For further information contact 
www.kortrightchurch.org 


theology 


Decency and dis-order 


Sloppy liturgy and neglect of the Christian year mean neglecting the biblical story itself 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


t’s called throwing out the baby 

with the bathwater. And while new 

mothers are highly unlikely to do 

so, it’s a common sight in human 
history. Take the 16th-century Reforma- 
tion, the rock from which we are suppos- 
edly hewn. So strong was the reaction 
against the Church of Rome, many pro- 
testers went too far. When the mob in 
Wittenberg, for instance, destroyed im- 
ages in the churches, Martin Luther hur- 
ried back from his safe house in Wartburg 
Castle to denounce them in a series of 
strong sermons. One of his points was 
that, since the crucifix is a source of 
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devotion to many, others should not take 
it on themselves to deny its worth. 

In Zurich, meanwhile, inspired in part 
by Zwingli’s reforming sermons, the 
beautiful Grossminster was stripped of 
all images and colours and whitewashed 
throughout. Today it stands as a stark tes- 
timony to extreme re-formation. The 
same puritan spirit led Cromwell’s sol- 
diers to despoil churches and use them as 
stables. Even when our new Presbyterian 
College was built in Montreal in 1968, 
the chapel turned out to be so starkly 
white that students complained of eye- 
sore and it had to be somewhat refin- 


nner) yarn 


ossminster in Zurich, whitewashed throughout, stands a stark testimony to extreme re-formation. 


ished. (Better plans prevailed in the new 
one that replaced it after the fire.) 

This train of thought reflects my ex- 
perience with various forms of worship in 
our own and other denominations. Faced 
with a society that puts the acquisitive in- 
dividual above all else, and surrounded by 
attractions of hi-tech entertainment, we 
find our divine service less inviting than 
ever. We have two choices. Clergy can 
dumb down their sermons and customize 
their liturgy to fit the spirit of the age 
(often assisted by organists suffering from 
the performance syndrome for whom the 
congregation is merely an audience). Or 
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they can invoke “Christ against culture,” 
opting to use their minority status as 
leaven, what Kierkegaard called “a pinch 
of spice” in the social recipe. 

Today we benefit from the common 
lectionary, a gift of ecumenism. It links us 
with the great tradition of reading Scrip- 
ture in orderly sequence. I once heard a 
student declare that John Knox read the 
whole Bible every month, adding, “I 
don’t know how he did it.” He didn’t. 
What he and every cleric read monthly 
was the Book of Psalms. When Presby- 
terians boast of giving the Psalter its due, 
they’re showing their Roman heritage. 
And why not? That millennium, when the 
Bishop of Rome united the Western 
church, produced some great theology, as 
well as questionable doctrines of church, 
ministry and sacraments. Our Western 
tradition marked the majestic stages as 
the church year made its splendid pil- 
grimage from Advent to Pentecost. 

Sloppy liturgy and neglect of the 
Christian year mean neglecting the bibli- 
cal story itself. We may have decency in 
our worship but we don’t always achieve 
order. So our vaunted Presbyterian tradi- 
tion of “doing things decently and in 
order” (1 Corinthians 14:40) falls. (I 
won’t comment here on presbyteries that 
no longer respect the Book of Common 
Order.) 

One thing about those tough Reform- 
ers: they knew that what we all seek is 
happiness, what they called felicity. And 
the secret of happiness is God’s blessing, 
the road well-travelled by Christ and his 
followers. It leads to the heavenly 
“Fatherland” (as the Reformers called it), 
a goal that gives meaning and purpose to 
our little lives and loves while on Earth. 
Otherwise, work as hard as we will, every 
human effort is but an attempt to impart 
meaning into an otherwise fruitless exis- 
tence (a life that is “nasty, brutish and 
short’ and all around us these days). 

Yet how blessed are we! As the open- 
ing gambit of our Shorter Catechism 
puts it so elegantly, our “chief end” is “to 
glorify and enjoy God forever.” So the 
end and the way toward it come together 
in the pilgrim’s way of discipleship. [4 


Rev. Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus profes- 
sor of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 
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“Just relax and pray. 


(The advice of a resident.) 


We had all been despairing 
about the pressures and 
tragic, forced joy of a 
commercial Christmas. 


Within boarding homes this 
Advent season there will be 
prayer and also the more 
quiet joy that rises from a 
community of love. People 
will delight in special foods. 
There will be carols, of 
course. And there will be that 
wonderfully strange mix that 
is holy union: God's presence — 
cherished, fragile humanity - 
hurt — and glory. And there 
will be praise at Advent for 
the gift of our Jesus. 


This Christmas many of those 
in boarding homes will remain 
alone and forgotten. Please 
consider helping your church 
form a team of volunteers 
to link with a home. 


Boarding Homes Ministry 
Station Q Box 713 
Toronto, Ontario, M4N 1X2 
416-992-4987 
bhmin@sympatico.ca 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 45-passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur” riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berthstaterooms with private facilities. 
5-day voyages. ° 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 
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Crieff Hills Community 


Retreat & Conference Centre 


(Owned and operated by 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada) 


A MINISTER'S RETREAT 
“Challenging the Church Monster... 
from conflict to community” 
with Rey. Dr. George Vais 
February 4 - February 6, 2003 
$220.00 and up/also commuter rate 
(accommodation and meals incl.) 
Reserve by January 7, 2003 


“Fanning the FLAMES Initiative - 
EVANGELISM” 
with Rey. Dr. Jim Czegledi (PCC) and others 
Saturday, February 8, 2003 (day apart) 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) $28.00 
Reserve by January 8, 2003 


“Calling all Church 
MUSIC DIRECTORS” 
Director of Music Ministries 
from First Church, Collingwood, 
Leader: Catherine Brown 
Saturday, March |, 2003 (day apart) 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) $38.00 
Reserve by February |, 2003 


“Discovering your type with 
MYERS - BRIGGS” 
with Rev. Carolyn McAvoy 
Saturday, March 8, 2003 (day apart) 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) $58.00 
Reserve by February 8, 2003 


“SHIFT...accelerate your faith” 
for Young People 15-19 years 
with Colleen Smith and Spencer Edwards 
March 10 - March 14,2003 $250.00 
(accommodation and meals incl.) 
Reserve by February 10, 2003 


“LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
for all church leaders...building and 
implementing a high performance team” 
with Rey. Dr. James Cooper 
Saturday, March 22, 2003 (day apart) 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. (incl. lunch) $38.00 
Reserve by February 22, 2003 


Crieff Hills is located on 250 acres 
just south of Guelph, Ontario. 
Check the programme section of our 
Web site regularly for updated information and 
flyers on each of our programmes offered. 


Tel. 519-824-7898 


1-800-884-1525 
www.crieffhills.com 
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Evangelism through 
worship and music 


It’s not difficult to make services more meaningful for participants 


by Heather Vais 


have a vision that a day will soon 

come when our churches will be 

filled with people of all ages for wor- 
ship. Ushers will be scrambling to find 
extra chairs for the service and the choir 
loft will be filled to capacity. And when 
the crisp vibrato of the majestic organ 
breaks through the din, young and old 
will rise as one. 

There will come a day when all voices 
will sing hymns that are familiar to 
everyone. There will come a day when 
people will greet each other at worship 
with warm smiles, a shake of the hand, a 
hug. There will come a day when the 
Scriptures will be familiar to everyone. 
There will come a day when church ser- 
vices will be electric with energy and ex- 
citement and joy. I have a vision that day 
will come soon — very soon. We will 
call that day Christmas Eve! 

We would like that to be the norm in 
our churches every Sunday of the year. 
But for most churches (apart from 
Christmas and Easter), that is not the 
case. Yet all congregations I know at 
least say they want to grow. 

I go into every congregation I serve 
with a mind for growth. After all, that is 
what we are called to do as a people of 
God. As well as the vital aspects of our 
Christian ministry of offering care to 
people in need and justice for those who 
are oppressed, we are called by Jesus 
Christ to a ministry of evangelism: to 
share the good news and make disciples 
of all the nations. 

One of the many opportunities when 
we can share the good news is in worship 
services. We don’t often think of worship 
in that way, but we should. In his book 
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Good News Travels Faster, Joe Donaho 
states that research on mainline Protes- 
tantism reveals that “in far too many 
congregations the worship service is 
structured to appeal to the longtime 
member” and not to the newcomer. We 


Pickering, Ont. 


Yudi Fujita and Mike Fischer provide the ministry of music at Amberlea Church, 


#4 in the series 


need to consider that a person’s decision 
to join a church is based largely upon his 
or her experience in the worship service. 
The service may provide newcomers 
with their only experience of God in the 
week. Even for most church members, 
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Sunday morning worship is their primary 
experience of God. We would do well to 
rethink what it is we do in worship. 

In the mid-1980s, Richard Stoll Arm- 
strong’s book The Pastor-Evangelist in 
Worship offered many pastors and con- 
gregations an opportunity to rethink how 
we reach visitors to our churches. Effec- 
tive evangelism, he writes, begins with 
the parking lot. Providing ample parking 
is seen by many churches as a luxury 
they cannot afford; however, it is essen- 
tial. As my previous congregation grew, 
we came to realize that parking was a 
huge factor in whether or not people 
would come to church. Parents with 
small children and the elderly are greatly 
concerned about parking issues. 

Once appropriate parking is estab- 
lished, what happens in the parking lot is 
essential as well. Someone offering a 
friendly greeting, a helping hand or in- 
formation to newcomers and regular 
member helps to set the tone even before 
people enter the church. 

The greeters and ushers inside are 
also vital to a church’s evangelical min- 
istry. They are often the first people visi- 
tors meet. A friendly greeting conveys 
the feeling of warmth and welcome to 
strangers and members alike. When a 
greeter identifies a new person, exchange 
names and offer helpful information 
about the church, the facilities and the 
service. It is imperative to give a good 
first impression! 

Perhaps the most important evangelis- 
tic opportunity occurs in the worship ser- 
vice. The bulletin is often the only piece 
of literature people take with them when 
they leave the service. The name of the 
church, address, minister’s name, phone 
number and e-mail address, hours of wor- 
ship and office hours are important pieces 
of information everyone needs. The bul- 
letin should be readable and the an- 
nouncements should include all relevant 
information. I have been accused of being 
a publisher of small books! Remember 
that many people refer to their bulletins 
throughout the week for news and dates 
and times of meetings and events. 

A user-friendly bulletin does not as- 
sume anything. Page references should 
be clear. Words to the doxology, introit 
and other familiar songs should be pro- 
vided for visitors. Not everyone who 
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‘In far too many 
congregations 

the worship service 
is structured to 
appeal to the 
longtime member’ 


— author Joe Donaho 


enters a Presbyterian church knows 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” One pet peeve I have is the varia- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer. Simply adding 
the word “trespasses” or “debts” in the 
bulletin will keep a visitor (or guest 
preacher) from embarrassment. 

It goes without saying the sermon is 
key to announcing the good news to wor- 
shippers. The message needs to be scrip- 
turally based, meaningful, challenging 


and, most of all, relevant to people’s 
needs and concerns today. 

Music is about as important an evan- 
gelistic tool in worship as the sermon. 
Music can reach people of all ages on a 
deeper emotional level like no other 
medium. “Thinking evangelistically with 
regard to the music of worship,” Arm- 
strong says, “includes an awareness of 
the musical medium that appeals to the 
younger generation.” One of the more ac- 
tive and growing Presbyterian churches in 
our denomination has a praise time be- 
fore the sermon when the congregation 
sings two or three uplifting modern tunes. 
This gives young musicians the opportu- 
nity to offer their gifts to the church and 
feel part of the worship experience. One 
senior worshipper of the church says the 
music “sets the mood” for the service in a 
positive way. Other churches have a 
praise time before the service begins. 

It is important to try to keep a balance 
between new and old hymns. The 1997 
Book of Praise has an excellent blend of 


Celebrate the year of Active Evangelism 


Faith-sharing 


| veryone loves to hear a good story and everyone has a story to tell. Telling our 
stories is an easy and non-threatening way to communicate our Christian faith 
and experience. It is also important to weave the story of God’s good news in 


Christ into our own faith stories. 


When sharing our faith, we need to remember that Christians are not called to 
convert people. That is the work of the Holy Spirit. Christians are called to share 
their faith, witnessing to God’s activity in their lives. Faith-sharing is a three-way 
conversation between the faith-sharer, the faith-enquirer and God. The most impor- 
tant conversation in faith-sharing is the one between the faith-enquirer and God. 

The greatest skill required to share faith is listening. The qualities of effective 
faith-sharing are care, support, sensitivity, unselfishness and responsiveness. 

Here is a four-step way to share your faith: 

1. Pray for people. Pray for at least three friends who are not yet Christians. 
2. Build a relationship of trust with people who do not attend church. Be a friend. 
3. Share a verbal witness. At the right time, share your faith in a way that suits 


your relationship. 


4. Invite people to worship or a church activity. 
Share your faith with friends, relatives, business associates and neighbours. 


Invite them to church. 


Good News People by Harold Percy (ABC) can be purchased from The Book 
Room at 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, or call to order 1-800-619-7301. [3 


Rev. Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evangelism, church growth and worship in the 
Life and Mission Agency of the Presbyterian Church. 
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WE ARE LOFT COMMUNITY SERVICES. 
FOR SOME OF SOCIETY’S MOST VULNERABLE, 


WE DARE TO BE THERE, 
AND WE DEPEND ON YOUR SUPPORT. 


Learn more about us at: www.loftcs.org 


youth supportive housing toronto (GTA) 
| | 
adults street outreach ; and | 
| 
seniors community support services york region 


205, RICHMOND SHOW SUPE 301 FORONTO.-ON M5 -1W3 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


116.979.1994 


COVENANT HOUSE 


COVENANT HOUSE FAITH COMMUNITY 


VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 


WWW.LOPTCS.ORG 


13 MONTHS CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE! 


Challenge yourself to work with homeless youth while 
living a prayerful life in community. 


Michele Landis | 416-598-4898 x 6205 
faithmail@covenanthouse.on.ca 


Covenant House offers help and hope to street kids. 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 


Church Cong. Code 
1.OLD ADDRESS: 
City 

NAME 

2. NEW ADDRESS: 
City 

NAME (if changed) 
3. Moving Date 


Prov. Postal Code 


Prov. Postal Code 


SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 137 


For further reflection 

and discussion 

* Easter and Christmas visitors usually go 
to the church they would most likely 
attend if they were to go regularly. What 
three things could your congregation 
do to prepare for visitors this Christmas? 


* How would you describe the mood of 
your worship service? Would visitors 
feel like coming back? 


* What one thing about your bulletin 
could be changed to make it more user- 
friendly? 


For further reading 
Good News Travels Faster by Joe Donaho 
(CTS, 1990) 


The Pastor-Evangelist in Worship by , 
Richard Stoll Armstrong (Westminster, 
1986) 


The Pastor-Evangelist in the Parish by 
Richard Stoll Armstrong 
(Westminster/John Knox, 1990) 

The Ministries of Christian Worship edited 
by Robert E. Webber (Star Song, 1994) 


Speaking of God by Ben Campbell 
Johnson (Westminster/John Knox, 1991) 


both. We should never be afraid to learn 
a new piece of music. Because evan- 
gelism is sharing the good news and be- 
cause music is such an effective medium 
to do this, it is vital to a church’s out- 
reach to consider new and different ways 
it can minister with music. 

There are many other areas in the 
worship service that can involve evan- 
gelism. Corporate prayer, the children’s 
story, special music, choirs, Scripture 
reading, pew booklets and visitor letters 
— all can share the good news in effec- 
tive ways. 

Worship is a significant part of the 
church’s corporate witness. It is a natural 
response to the gift of faith we have re- 
ceived. Worship, as one writer put it, is 
the stewardship of faith. When our wor- 
ship services truly reflect our beliefs, 
they are outward expressions of our inner 
joy. If people visiting our churches wit- 
nessed more of that joy, with warmth and 
conviction, they might return for more. 
Then maybe, just maybe, we’ll find our- 
selves looking for extra chairs. [3 


Rev. Heather Vais serves on the General 
Assembly committee for evangelism and 
church growth. 
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plenty left over to share with others. As the Scriptures say, “Godly people give generously to the 
poor. Their good deeds will never be forgotten....” 

Yes, you will be enriched so that you can give even more generously. And when we take your 
gifts to those who need them, they will break out in thanksgiving to God. 

So two good things will happen — the needs of the Christians ... will be met, and they will 
joyfully express their thanksgiving to God. 

You will be glorifying God through your generous gifts. For your generosity to them will prove 
that you are obedient to the Good News of Christ. 

And they will pray for you with deep affection because of the wonderful grace of God shown 
through you. 

Thank God for his Son — a gift too wonderful for words! 


And God will generously provide all you need. Then you will always have everything you need oe 


— 2 Corinthians 9:8-9, 11-15 (New Living Translation) 
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Search for the word GIFTS in the puzzle below. 
Circle and count each one. 


Total GIFTS = 


Think about what Jesus’ birth means to you. 
Then write your own poem or prayer to 


express your thoughts. Use these letters at the 
beginning of each line:G -|-F-T-S. 


{ 
Le 


G race and truth, Bethlehem-born. 


/ n human form — into one bundle of joy for all. 


Prsivenois infinite blessings, believing anew. 


1 Seay angel-songs for God's best-ever gift. 
? 


S trong love and spacious peace are mine. 


Onan }_»_ AN-W 
(Qe 7) 0) #—e 40) 1) ae -G): 
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You will find more learning activities online at: 


www.presbyterian.ca/record/wonder.html 
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Answer 
is on page 46 


Written by Jennifer O'Farrell, 
St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


4) 


After the dust has settled 


ROWAN WILLIAMS 


AFTER 


SEPTEMBER 


"A fully sensitive theological contemplation of an event thaf seemed, in the shock of its 
sudden happening. to refute theism, Christian and otherwise.” 


— JOHN UPDIKE 


Writing in the Dust after September 11 
by Rowan Williams (Eerdmans, 2002, 
$20.95). Reviewed by Sandra Demson. 


Rowan Williams, the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was at Trinity Episcopal 
Church, New York, on the morning of 
Sept. 11. He was engaged with other reli- 
gious leaders in a discussion of spiritual- 
ity when the planes flew into the twin 
towers a couple of blocks away. In Writ- 
ing in the Dust after September 11, 
Williams describes the thick dust falling 
all around them and how hard it was to 
breathe. He remembers only silence, 
even though there must have been shouts 
and sirens and the roar of the collapsing 
towers. 

Using beautiful language, Williams 
reflects on the nightmare he experienced 
that day. He writes about the “breathing 
space” he discovered when he paid atten- 
tion to the last cellphone messages from 
the men and women caught in the towers 
and planes to those they loved. “Some- 
one who is about to die in terrible an- 
guish makes room in their mind for 
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someone else; for the grief and terror of 
someone they love. They do what they 
can to take some atom of the pain away 
from the other by the inarticulate mes- 
sages on the mobile.” He contrasts these 
secular last words with some of the reli- 
gious words he heard that day: “the 
record of a solemn and rich exhortation 
cast in evocative spiritual terms designed 
to make it easier for some people to 
kill others.” 

Many of us have struggled to make 
some sense of Sept. 11, trying to bring 
some understanding from the trauma and 
horror of the images that keep recurring. 
Sept. 11 and the days that followed re- 
minded us of who and what really matter 
to us. We felt strong emotions never ex- 
perienced before — fear that our whole 
society and way of living might be de- 
stroyed, shock that we are so vulnerable 
to attack, disillusionment that outsiders 
could so despise our democratic and 
open society, anger when politicians used 
Sept. 11 for their own agendas. 

In the midst of this personal bewilder- 
ment, Rowan Williams speaks like a 
prophet. He asks questions such as, What 
was God doing that day? and What re- 
sponse is there to such violent acts? He 
identifies the easy answers, the attempts 
to manipulate the images to fit our com- 
fortable and familiar beliefs. Then he 
asks, “What can we recognize in the 
destructive act of another?” If we let go 
of the structures we cling to, we can ex- 
amine, reflect and gain understanding. 
This is what Williams calls “acknowl- 
edging and using the breathing space ... 
trying to act so that something might 
possibly change, as opposed to acting so 
as to persuade ourselves that we are not 
powerless.” 

Like a prophet, he warns that global- 
ization in our shrinking world means 
more than simply the free-flowing goods, 
culture and information that the World 
Trade Center symbolized. The corollary 


of globalization, as he sees it, is that the 
prosperous are seen as the makers of 
poverty. “In the global village, the one 
who becomes rich is seen as the thief of 
his neighbour’s goods.” This perception 
is part of the price the West is now pay- 
ing. In considering our response, he cau- 
tions, “ ... it is hard to start any sort of 
conversation when your conversation 
partner believes, in all sincerity, that your 
aim is to silence them.” 

The events since Sept. 11 reinforce 
the reality that we cannot escape living 
under the threat of violence, death and 
danger. Williams calls us to find breath- 
ing space in the trauma that can open our 
understanding to the suffering of others. 
In acknowledging their needs and fears, 
we can discover “there is a global hos- 
pitality possible too in the presence of 
death.” Hesitation and silence, he says, 
are integral to any breathing space. 

Viewed in this light, the bewilderment 
experienced in the aftermath of Sept. 11 
can be borne with patience, even hope- 
fulness. Writing in the Dust after Sep- 
tember 11 is a truly helpful book. 


Sandra Demson is an elder at Rosedale 
Church, Toronto. 


Celebrating 
mystical mystery 


Secret Affairs of the Soul by Paul 
Hawker (Northstone, 2000, $24.95). 
Reviewed by Wayne G. Smith. 


If you feel caught between the secular 
world’s contempt and the church’s suspi- 
cion as you try to describe your recent 
“spiritual” or “mystical” experience, then 
this is the book for you. If you think the 
church has something to offer to the spir- 
itual encounter, Paul Hawker says you 
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“silence of the more considered elements 
of Christianity.” He recalls endless ser- 
mons that never mention God or the spir- 
itual realm, and he reminds us of abuses 
of power by clergy. 

It’s hard to know which of Hawker’s 
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goals is more important to him in this 
book — offering a voice for those whom 
I call the mystically disenfranchised or 
venting frustrations about a control-freak 
church and its defensive clerics. 

But Hawker’s exasperation with the 
church is not total. Despite valid and 
well-chronicled frustrations with institu- 
tionalized religion (read, Christianity), he 
unwittingly reveals an exception to his 
portrayal of the modern church as mystic- 
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PAUL HAWKER 
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may want to look somewhere else — 
with one exception. 

While reading this book, I remem- 
bered my hushed night-shift conversa- 
tions in a foundry and, years later, in a 
newsroom. Until I read this book, I had 
forgotten about having shared the loads 
and traded lies with a nervous ex-con on 
a garbage truck. The book transported me 
back to the “boys” (they weren’t really) 
during a construction site coffee-break 
and the “girls” (they weren’t really) in a 
coffee shop who would tell me about 
their “spiritual” encounters. 

Hawker strives to offer a voice for 
such ordinary people for whom the 
phrase “religious experience” has a nega- 
tive ring of ecclesiastical control and 
power. His contributors tell tales of hav- 
ing their private spiritual experiences 
rejected, minimized and vilified by 
churchmen. He offers the phrase “soul 


ally myopic. He betrays feeling a sense 
of the “other” in the church’s ritual of the 
Last Supper. It happened for him in a 
monastery, awash in the mystic silence of 
Communion celebrated with a trusted 
friend. He seems to regret, or forget, that 
the holy elements were a gift to — and 
continue as a gift through — the church. 

My non-church friends and acquaint- 
ances will be encouraged by this book, 
knowing their private, mystical encoun- 
ters (soul affairs) are legitimate. Those 
who love the church should be reminded 
by this book to consider that “extraord- 
inary” spiritual encounters are happen- 
ing, with or without the church. 

On a personal note, I found this book 
disturbing, for I am one of the defensive 
clerics Hawker mocks. I want to defend 
the spiritual experiences of my church 
but, as this book points out, if I hear 
more tales of the transcendent from my 
non-church contacts than from my 
church folk then, perhaps, we deserve 
this book’s stinging critique. 
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affairs” to describe encounters — even 
with the deceased — that Christians 
through the ages have dubbed “holy” or 
“spiritual” or “mystic.” He says the sec- 
ular world’s contempt and the church’s 
rejection both force such “soul affairs” 
into secrecy. 

Hawker is an equal-opportunity of- 
fender, so no Christian denomination or 
church is safe from negative portrayal. 
He rejects the emotionalism of “happy 
clappy” churches and the redundant 


Rev.Wayne Smith, a Presbyterian minister 
formerly serving as a military chaplain, is 
currently interim minister at Fairlawn Heights 
United Church, Toronto. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 
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Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com 
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payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congre- 
gation. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
E-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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Lloyd Caldwell, QC: 
making a difference for others 


by Tom Dickey 


life of faithfulness, a life of hard 

work with a purpose, a life 

given in service to others. Those 
were some of the ways the legacy of A. 
Lloyd Caldwell was described at his fu- 
neral service, held Oct. 7 at St. David’s, 
Halifax. Lloyd Caldwell’s life was all of 
that, evident by a long list of contribu- 
tions to his country, his community and 
his church. 

Born to Maj. Archibald and Mar- 
guerite Caldwell in Sydney Mines, N.S., 
in 1924, Lloyd no doubt acquired his 
sense of responsibility early as the eldest 
of five children. Following his boyhood 
years and education in Sydney Mines, he 
studied engineering at Acadia University 
in Wolfville, N.S., for a year before en- 
listing in the Royal Canadian Artillery in 
June 1942. He served with the Second 
Canadian Survey Regiment RCA until 
the end of the war, often in heavy combat 
in England, Normandy, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Germany. 

After his discharge, Lloyd returned to 
his native province where he attended 
Acadia University and Dalhousie Law 
School in Halifax, receiving his admis- 
sion to the Bar of Nova Scotia in 1951. 
He joined the Nova Scotia Trust Com- 
pany and soon showed signs of his trade- 
mark diligence by becoming manager of 
the company’s main branch in Halifax 
two years later. In 1960, he entered the 
general practice of law. 

Lloyd went on to devote the rest of 
his life to a remarkably wide range of 
public services. He must have possessed 
extraordinary energy — simply reading a 
partial list of his contributions is exhaust- 
ing. He held local and national offices in 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
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was a member and past president of both 
the Kiwanis Club and the Halifax Execu- 
tive Club. He served as president of the 
Urban Development Institute of Canada, 


chairman of the board of the Halifax Re- 
gional Library and president of the Hali- 
fax Branch of the Red Cross Society. In 
1964, he became chairman of the Nova 
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Photo: courtesy Dalhousie Law School 


Scotia Rehabilitation Council and was 
“pre-eminent and indispensable” in the 
establishment of the rehabilitation hos- 
pital that opened in July 1977. 

Lloyd’s presence was also a positive 
addition to his chosen profession. He 
was president of the Nova Scotia Barris- 
ters Society and vice-president of the 
Nova Scotia branch of the Canadian Bar 
Association. Grateful for past opportuni- 
ties, he saved some of his time and ener- 
gy for his alma mater as well, serving as 
president of the alumni association and 
chairman of the board of governors at 
Acadia University. In turn, Acadia recog- 
nized him with an honorary doctor of 
civil law degree in 1991. He received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree from 
Dalhousie in 1981 and, in 1983, became 
the first recipient of the Dalhousie Law 
School alumni association’s Weldon 
Award for “unselfish public service.” 

It should come as no surprise that 
Christian faith and the church were of 
prime importance to a man who gave so 
unstintingly of himself. The Presbyterian 
Church also benefited from Lloyd’s 
largesse. A lifelong Presbyterian, he 
served the congregation of St. David’s in 
many ways, including 36 years as an 
elder. He played active roles at pres- 
bytery, synod and General Assembly lev- 
els. Along with Dr. Lorne Clarke, who 
became chief justice of Nova Scotia, and 
Rev. A.E. Morrison, at the time superin- 
tendent of missions of the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces, he was a founding 
member and director of the Presbyterian 
Extension Fund Atlantic Limited, incor- 
porated in 1959. When its respon- 
sibilities were assumed by the newly 
established Presbyterian Church Build- 
ing Corporation in 1968, Lloyd became 
one of the first directors of the corpora- 
tion and served continuously in that 
capacity until 2000. 

In his sermon at Lloyd’s funeral, Rev. 
Laurence DeWolfe recalled a scene from 
the movie Chariots of Fire in which run- 
ner Eric Liddell tells his sister why he 
must first compete in the 1924 Olympics 
before going to China as a missionary. “I 
believe God made me for China,” he 
says. “He also made me fast. When I run 
I can feel his pleasure.” Surely Lloyd 
Caldwell felt God’s pleasure in his 
work. fa 
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ideas for Advent om WOOD LAKE BOOK 
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THANK YOU 


The Annual Fund Appeal at KNOX COLLEGE is nearing its 
goal of $100,000. 


Thank you to all the graduates and friends of the College, as 
well as to the many congregations and women’s groups of the 
church for their financial support of the students and programs 
of the College. 


If you would like to contribute to the Fund for Ministry or 
would like more information about Knox College, contact: 


The Development Office, Knox College 
59 St. George Street 
Toronto, ON M5S 2E6 
416-978-0139 e-mail: knox.college @utoronto.ca 


DSR HARCOURTS LTD. 
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classifieds — 


COINS. POSTCARDS. Buying all worldwide 
coins, banknotes and vintage postcards. 
Professional estate appraisals. Contact: 
Ross King, Box 571, Chesley, ON NOG 1L0. 
519-363-3143. rdking@bmts.com. Member 
ONA, CNA, ANA, CAND. 


IF YOU HAVE an interest in selling books, 
| have an interest in buying. Please con- 
tact: Jeff Dixon at 1-506-387-8092 / 
jhdixon@ rogers.com. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Accom- 
modations for $32 US a night for two. 
1-800-881-1940. www.icbbn.com. 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Windsor, Ontario, seeks a Youth Pastor to 
help us build the next generation — 
discipling new members for tomorrow. 
Candidates shall have: Youth ministry 
training; Youth leadership experience; 
Christian education training; Spiritual 
gifts of leadership, evangelism, encour- 
agement; Their own transportation and a 
valid driver's licence. Candidates shall be: 
Team players; Willing to work within an 
enthusiastic staff environment. This posi- 
tion, with a minimum 25-hour week, will 
commence immediately. Competitive 
salary commensurate with experience; 
benefits to be negotiated. Send résumés 
with references to: Mike Zandvliet, 
Search Team Convener, St. Andrew's Pres- 
byterian Church, 405 Victoria Avenue, 
Windsor, Ontario N9A 4N1, Telephone 
519-252-6501, Fax 519-252-6248, E-mail 
loach@jet2.net. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
60 Ridout St. S., London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
www.amgeorgefh.on.ca 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Answer to puzzle on page 41: 
Total GIFTS = 10. 
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McCUTCHEON, MARGARET E. (née 
MacKenzie), 78, died July 4. Longtime active 
member of Lakeview Church, Thunder Bay, 
Ont.; graduate of Ewart College (1947); life- 
time member of the WMS; student dea- 
coness at Victoria Church, Oakwood Church 
and Rodgers Memorial in Toronto; summer 
student at Kennetcook, Noel Road and North 
Noel Road in Nova Scotia; deaconess at 
Calvin Church, Toronto and Tyndale House in 
Montreal. Margaret left Tyndale House in the 
early 1950s to respond to the urgent need 
for Christian education teachers in Taiwan 
(then Formosa). She returned to Canada in 
June 1961 and, in 1966, was ordained an 
elder at Lakeview Presbyterian, Thunder Bay 
(then First Presbyterian, Port Arthur). Faithful- 
ness to God's call led her to many places and 
people. 


SCHISSLER, REV. PHIL, 92, passed away in 
Kemptville, Ont., on April 20, 2002. 

After graduation from Knox College in 
1942, he was sent to Assiniboia, Sask.; from 
there to Swift Current , Sask., in 1947; Innerkip 
and Ratho, Ont., in 1950; West Flamboro, Ont., 
in 1963; and Kemptville, Ont., in 1972. He 
retired in 1977. 

During the ’50s and ’60s, Phil was very in- 
volved in Kintail Camp. Several young people 
who knew Phil as Pop Schissler went on to 
full-time ministry. He was active in presby- 
teries and community organizations; i.e., 
Kiwanis, Rotary and Legion. 

Phil was predeceased by his wife, Alice 
(Scully). He is survived by his daughters, 
Mary (Jim) Simpson and Maureen; two 
grandchildren and three great-grandsons. 


VAIS, REV. DR. CHRISTOPHER JAMES. “On 
Tuesday, June 18, Chris asked to be put to 
bed,” his wife, Susan, writes.”We had finished 
our lunch with visiting family and friends, 
and Chris had said his goodbyes to every- 
one.... He was ready to die, and we knew it 
would be soon.” Rev. Dr. Christopher James 
Vais passed into the eternal presence of our 
Lord on Monday, June 24, 2002. His wife, 
Susan, and daughter, Clare, along with some 
family and friends were present and, in quiet- 
ness and confidence, gave thanks to God for 
the gift of Chris's life. 

Dr. Vais was ordained November 1, 1987. 
Chris was a firm believer in the ever-present 
God. This was evident in his ministry at Knox 
Church, Waterdown, Ont., where he faithfully 
served for 11 years through to 1998, giving 


his time and talents to the people of his 
church and the larger community. 

Chris made a significant difference in the 
lives of many people. When his ALS (amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis) progressed to such a 
degree, he resigned his pastoral charge but 
gave birth to a whole new ministry. Chris 
produced a publication entitled For Words, 
which was filled with stories and articles of 
his personal journey, a journey of faith and 
wholeness. This material has been shared 
with thousands of people and has brought 
much peace, comfort and spiritual insight. 
This ministry will continue and lives will be 
changed as people read of Chris’s faith in 
Jesus and his wholeness in God. 

Chris is survived and forever loved by his 
wife, Susan, and daughter, Clare; parents, Rev. 
Dr. George and Faith Vais; brother, Tom Vais 
and his wife, Heather; sisters, Nancy Brown 
and her husband, Lyndon, and Michelle 
Thompson and her husband, Jamie. He was 
also an uncle to five nieces and nephews. 

As this faithful servant of the Lord said, 
“Life is best lived in the moment.” 


BELL, REITTA, 98, devoted member, Sunday 
school teacher, elder and clerk of session, 
Shakespeare Church, Shakespeare, Ont., Feb. 
4,2002. 


BRICKER, FRANK, faithful member for 24 
years, served on board of managers, Alexan- 
dra, Brantford, Ont., Oct. 26, 2002. 


CAMPBELL, KEN, 88, treasured member and 
elder, Shakespeare Church, Shakespeare, 
Ont., March 11, 2002. 


CHRISTIE, FRED G., 81, elder emeritus of St. 
John’s, Port Perry, Ont., passed away Oct. 31, 
2002. Well-known and respected member of 
our farming community. Greatly missed. 


HURD, GEORGE THOMAS, 85, member, St. 
Paul’s, Ottawa; formerly, St. Andrew’s, Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., Sept. 1, 2002. 


SAUER, CLIFFORD GOODWIN, elder, Knox, 
Midland, Ont., died peacefully, Oct. 4, in his 
72nd year. 


Rate for obituary notices: $1 per word or — 
$50 per column inch (the lower amount) © 
plus GST. Contact the Record office 
regarding items for this column. ; 


Visit the Presbyterian Record online at 
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MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River, NB, pastoral charge. Rev. Ralph 
MacKenzie, 106 Notre Dame, Atholville, NB 
E3N 3Z3. 

Boularderie pastoral charge, Cape Breton, NS 
(Big Bras d'Or; Ross Ferry). Rev. Kenneth 
MacRae, 3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, 
NS B1V 1K4; 902-736-6394; kmacrae@ 
ns.syMpatico.ca. 

Eastern Charlotte pastoral charge, NB (St. 
George; Pennfield). Rev. Dale Gray, 506-652- 
4662, Fax 506-652-3988; 180 Brunswick St., 
St. George, NB E5C 382; 506-755-3851. 

Marine Drive Kirks pastoral charge, NS (Sher- 
brooke; Glenelg). Rev. Don Shephard, RR 2, 
New Glasgow, NS B2H 5C5; 902-923-2589; 
shephard@ns.sympatico.ca; or Rev. Glenn 
MacDonald, Box 101, Thorburn, NS BOK 1W0O; 
902-922-3203; rev.glens@ca.inter.net. 

Pictou, NS, St. Andrew's. Rev. Dr. D.W. MacKay, 
226 Oak St., New Glasgow, NS B2H 4H2; 
902-755-3199; dwmackay.atspcc@ns. 
sympatico.ca. 

West River pastoral charge, NS (Durham, 
Salem and Saltsprings). Rev. Glenn Cooper, 
Box 1078, Westville, NS BOK 2A0; 902-396- 
3233; gacooper@auracom.com. 

Woodstock, NB, St. Paul’s. Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, 23 Welsford Station Rd., Welsford, 
NB E5K 1A5; 506-486-1084. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, ON, St. John’s. Rev. Geoff Howard, 
Box 440, Iroquois, ON KOE 1K0; gl.howard@ 
sympatico.ca; 613-652-6215. 

Montreal, Cote des Neiges. Rev. Don Neil, 4442 
King Edward Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 2H5. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s; Town 
of Mount Royal. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Montreal, 
QC H3X 1Y8; or Rev. Dr. Kenneth MacLeod, 
6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, QC H4B 1K3. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time, English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, QC HOR 1W2. 

Petawawa, ON; Point Alexander. Rev. Ruth 
Syme, PO Box 1983, Deep River, ON KOJ 1P0; 
syme@magma.ca; 613-584-4715 (R), 
613-584-2812 (O). 

Sherbrooke-Lennoxville, QC, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. Ross Davidson, 702 rue Lafontaine, 
Thetford Mines, QC G6G 3J6; 418-334-0587; 
jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Amherstview, Trinity. Rev. Job van Hart- 
ingsveldt, 244 McMahon Ave., Kingston, ON 
K7M 3H2; 613-542-5579; strapark@kos.net. 
Barrie, Westminster. Rev. H. Douglas Crocker, 
32 Golden Meadow Rzd., Barrie, ON L4N 7E6; 
705-721-0134; dacrocker@sympatico.ca. 
Belleville, St. Andrew's. Rev. Stephen Thomp- 
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son, Box 443, Madoc, ON KOK 2K0; steptom@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew's Hespeler (associate 
minister). Rev. Jeff Veenstra, 73 Queen St. E, 
Cambridge, ON N3C 2A9; standrews@ 
golden.net. 

Claude Church. Rev. lain Nicol, Knox College, 
59 St. George St., Toronto, ON M5S 2E6; 
905-271-8112. 

Etobicoke (Toronto), Albion Gardens (half- 
time minister). Rev. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal 
York Rd., Toronto, ON M9P 3C5. 

Georgetown, Knox; Limehouse. Rev. Dr. 
Douglas C. McQuaig, 293 Queen St. S, 
Mississauga, ON L5M 1L9. 

Guelph, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Dr. 
Wayne Dawes, 2 Grand Ave. S, Cambridge, 
ON N15 2L2; sdawes@golden.net. 

Guelph, St. Andrew's (two ministers). Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 75 Grand Ave. N, Cambridge, ON 
N1S 2L1;ajmacbagpipe@yahoo.com. 

Kapuskasing, St. John’s. Rev. |van Dambrowitz, 
Box 849, New Liskeard, ON POJ 1P0; 705- 
679-2158; ivandcec@ntl.sympatico.ca. 

Markham, Chapel Place. Rev. George Beals, 
10058 Yonge St., Richmond Hill, ON L4C 1T8. 
Potential candidates must have an intimate 
knowledge of Middle Eastern culture and 
be thoroughly fluent in Arabic and English. 

Milton, Knox. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 67 Churchill 
Rd. N, Acton, ON L7J 2H9; 519-853-0646; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

Mississauga, White Oak. Rev. Shawn Croll, 373 
Wilson Dr., Milton, ON LOT 3E9; 905-875- 
2804; scroll@interhop.net. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Linda Martin, PO 
Box 737, Englehart, ON POJ 1H0; 705-544-3515. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. J. Desmond 
Howard, 785 Park St. S, Peterborough, ON 
K9J 3T6; desmondhoward@sympatico.ca. 

Port McNicoll, Bonar; Victoria Harbour, St. 
Paul's. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 821, Coldwater, 
ON LOK 1E0; edhoekstra@encode.com. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul's; Victoria. Rev. Jim 
Gordon, 134 Brock St., Sault Ste. Marie, ON 
P6A 3B5; 705-254-2920; westminster@ 
sympatico.ca. 

Scarborough, St. David's. Rev. Dr. Stephen 
Farris, Knox College, 59 St. George St., Toronto, 
ON MSS 2E6; 416-978-2787. 

Schomberg, Emmanuel (half-time). Rev. Chris 
Carter, 13190 Keele St., King City, ON L7B 1J2; 
905-833-2325; carter@istar.ca. 

Stirling, St. Andrew’s; West Huntingdon, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Alan Barr, 520 Bridge St. E, 
Belleville, ON K8N 1R6; Tel/Fax 613-962-8771. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale. Rev. Allan Lane, 
652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto, ON M6B 2L4; 
allanclane@aol.com. 

Toronto, Formosan (Taiwanese-speaking with 
some fluency in English). Rev. Jim Biggs, 
1080 Finch Ave. E, Toronto, ON M2J 2X2; 
postmaster@tri-church.org; www.tfpc.cjb.net. 

Toronto, St. John’s, Milliken. Rev. Duncan 
Cameron, 115 St. Andrews Rd., Scar- 


borough, ON M1P 4N2; 416-438-4370; 
d.cameron@sympatico.ca. 

Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. Garry Morton, 125 
Elmwood Dr., Gananoque, ON K7G 1P2; 
613-382-5788; g.morton@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church (part-time 
ministry). Rev. Gloria Langlois, c/o Brian 
Luscombe, Box 241, Ailsa Craig, ON 
NOM 1A0;lusctw@isp.ca. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Harvey Osborne, Box 399, Teeswater, 
ON NOG 2S0; 519-392-6955; osborne@ 
scsinternet.com. 

Bayfield, Knox (part-time). Rev. Peter Bush, 
Box 235, Mitchell, ON NOK 1N0; 519-348- 
9080; knoxmit@quadro.net. 

Dundalk; Swinton Park. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, 
Box 280, Chatsworth, ON NOH 1G0; 
bill.vanderstelt@sympatico.ca. 

Dunnville, Knox. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 
162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, ON L3C 6L2; 
jngoldsmith@sympatico.ca. 

Dutton, Knox-St. Andrew’s. Rev. John Crowdis, 
8-1920 Marconi Blvd., London, ON N5V 4X8; 
519-659-9527; jcrowdis@uwo.ca. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Laurie McKay- 
Deacon, 6889 Barker St., Niagara Falls, ON 
L2G 1Z4; deacons@iaw.on.ca. 

Hamilton, Eastmount. Rev. Howard Sullivan, 
461 Elizabeth St., Burlington, ON L7R 4B1; 
howard.sullivan@sympatico.ca. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Search 
Committee, 66 Main St. N, Milverton, ON 
NOK 1MO. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Duncan Colquhoun, 
Box 292, Rodney, ON NOL 2C0; duncanac@ 
execulink.com. 

Priceville, St. Andrew's (half-time). Rev. Jeremy 
Sanderson, PO Box 1632, Walkerton, ON 
NOG 2V0. 

St. Thomas, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, 
ON N5R 3NQ9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, ON N4X 1B1. 

Strathroy, St. Andrew's. Rev. Terry Samuel, 770 
Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, ON N7V 2T5;519-542- 
2253; tsamuel@ebtech.net. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer-Mcintosh, 250 Redwood Cres., RR 3, 
Belle River, ON. NOR 1A0; 519-727-9997. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, MB, Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Anderson, 
Box 553, Neepawa, MB ROJ 1HO; fax 204- 
476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Fort Frances, ON, St. Andrew’s. Rev. John 
Giurin, 350 Surrey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7A 1K1; jandls@sympatico.com. 

Selkirk, MB, Knox. Rev. Ken Innes, 23 Parkview 
PI., St. Andrews, MB R1A 3B7; 204-334-6177. 

Thunder Bay, ON, Lakeview. Rev. Mark 
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Position 


Available 


The Presbytery of East Toronto is looking for the 
right person to create and nurture a new Christian 
community in east central Toronto. 


This alternative ministry which we call 
"Greenhouse Ministry" would be characterized by the 
following themes: 


king Seekers Ancient ‘nd Post. 
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Apply by January 15, 2003 ° 
The Presbytery of East Toronto Missions Committee 
c/o Rev. Peter Ma, 15 Muster Ct, Markham, ON L3R 9G5 
(905) 480-1500 pma@pathcom.com 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
Milton, Ontario 


situated in a small community on the 
brink of explosive growth at the 
junction of highways 401 and 25 
(30 minutes west of Toronto) 
herewith sends forth a Gospel 
Call for a Minister of the Word 
and Sacraments who: 


¢ is current and relevant in his/her preaching 
and teaching of biblical truths 
is ready to explore new ventures in 
developing meaningful worship 
is keen to maintain the momentum of 
vibrant spiritual growth in the congregation 
understands the value of developing the 
spiritual gifts of the membership 
is eager to expand the congregation’s 
outreach programs to community and world 


Rev. Gerald Rennie, Interim Moderator 
519-853-0646 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca 


Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Calgary, Alberta 
is seeking a 
Minister 


To enable its people 

to grow and deepen 

in their Christian faith 
and witness in the world 


Share in the journey that is ours 
as a vibrant, active, caring 
community of faith 


Be a part of an exciting 


Presbyterian future in 
Northwest Calgary an 


Web site: www.wpcchurch.net 


For more information please contact the Interim Moderator: 
Rev. Marion Barclay 
703 Heritage Drive S.W. 
Ph: (403) 255-0001 Fax (403) 255-1302 
e-mail: mbarclay@st-andrews.calgary.ab.ca 


The congregation of 


KIRK-ON-THE-HILL 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Fonthill, Ontario 


has a strong and joyful spirit! 
It is vibrant, inclusive and community-oriented. 
We have recently completed Phase | of a two-phase building 
extension program. We are prayerfully seeking 


THE MINISTER OF GOD'S CHOICE 


Who 
is enthusiastic, highly motivated, energetic and caring 
is spiritually grounded with proven communication, 
teaching, leadership and administrative skills 
is an inspirational preacher, comfortable with a variety 
of worship styles and music ranging from traditional to 
contemporary 
has a keen interest in youth ministry and pastoral care 
is comfortable with all age groups from youth to seniors 
and able to develop and implement challenging programs 


If after prayer and reflection on your ministry, you feel called 
to respond, please send your inquiry to: 

Rev. Laurie McKay-Deacon 

Interim Moderator 

6889 Barker Street North 

Niagara Falls, ON L2G 1Z4 

(905) 354-1654 

deacons@iaw.on.ca 
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McLennan, 635 Grey St., Thunder Bay, ON 
P7E 2E4; markmac@lakehead.net. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First. Rev. Shirley Barker-Kirby, 5303 
Sherwood Dr., Regina, SK S4R 7E7; 306-543- 
9080; nkpreschurch@accesscomm.ca. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s (full- or part-time). 
Rev. Frank Breisch, 2170 Albert St., Regina, 
SK S4T 2P9; revfirstpres@sk.sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Trinity. Rev. Karl English, 11228 
Wilson Rd. SE, Calgary, AB T2) 2E2; 403-278- 
8577; english.bk@shaw.ca. 

Calgary, Westminster. Rev. Marion Barclay, 
703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, AB T2V 2W4; 
403-255-0001; mbarclay@st-andrews. 
calgary.ab.ca. 

Edmonton, First. Rev. Joe Riddell, 6 Bernard 
Dr., St. Albert, AB T8N OB4. 

Wainwright, AB, St. Andrew's; Chauvin, West- 
minster. Rev. D. Allan Young, #408, 2203-118 
St., Edmonton, AB T6J 5K1; 780-436-0029; 
retrevay@telusplanet.net. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Armstrong, St. Andrew's. Rev. Douglas 
Swanson, 1981-9th Ave. NE, Salmon Arm, BC 
V1E 2L2; armstrong_ka010@telus.net. 

Creston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Doug Maxwell, 
117 Norton Ave., Kimberley, BC V1A 1X8; 
standrews@cyberlink.bc.ca. 

Summerland, Lakeside. Rev. Dr. Edward Millin, 
7605 Cactus Dr., Vernon, BC V1B 2A6; 
knoxpcc@junction.net or edmillin@shaw.ca. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s-Newton. Rev. Jim Smith, 
1155 Thurlow St., Vancouver, BC V6E 1X2; 
revjim@telus.net. 

Surrey, Whalley. Rev. Gordon Kouwenberg, 
2641 Chesterfield Ave., North Vancouver, BC 
V7N 3M3; pastorg@sasspc.bc.ca. 

Vancouver, Chinese (associate minister for 
English-language service). Rev. C.C. Wang, 
65 East 38th Ave., Vancouver, BC VSW 1G8. 

Vancouver, Kerrisdale. Rev. Paul Myers, 2893 
Marine Dr., West Vancouver, BC V7V 1M1; 
pmyers@shaw.ca. 

Victoria, Knox. Rev. Paul Lam, 2964 Richmond 
Rd., Victoria, BC V8R 4V1; 250-479-8297; 
pswlam@shaw.ca. 

White Rock, St. John’s. Rev. S. Bruce Cairnie, 
20867-44th Ave., Langley, BC V3A 5A9; 
bcairnie@langleypresbyterian.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Summerland, BC. 
Mistawasis Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Mistawasis Reserve, SK. 


All notices of pulpit vacancies will be 
charged to the congregation: $10 for the 
basic notice and $1 per word for addi- 
tional information. (There is no charge 
for congregations on the Every Home or 
Club 50 plans.) Contact the Record 
office regarding items for this column. 
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St. Andrew’s - Toronto 


Presents 


“The Gifts of Advent” 


~~ WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4TH 
“The Gift of Hope” 
Reverend Mark Lewis 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11TH 
“The Gift of Peace” 

The Most Reverend Terence Finlay 
The Anglican Church of Canada 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18TH 
“The Gift of Joy” 
Reverend Lois Wilson 
The United Church of Canada 
Each Wednesday Session will 
begin with an organ recital by 
Douglas Bodle at 12:00 noon 


The message from 12:15 p.m. to 12:45 p.m. 


ee6¢ 


Sandwiches will be available in the Boara- 


room following each session. 
St. Andrew’s is located at the 
corner of King and Simcoe 


Sherbrooke, Québec 


seeks 


Minister 


For: 

> evangelical preaching 

> radio ministry 

> pastoral work 

> Presbytery camp support 


Near: 


> English-language schools 
> Bishop’s University 
> 1'/2 hours from Montréal 


Contact: 
jrhdavidson@globetrotter.net 


7, Elders’ 
Institute 


Winter 2003 Online Courses 
> Teach Us to Pray — Rev. Sabrina 
Caldwell 
> Helping Change Happen in Your 
Church: A Practical Guide to 
Leadership for Elders — Rev. Dr. 
Peter Coutts 


> Youth Ministry Matters: An 
Introduction — Mr. Spencer Edwards 


Registration is open now! Visit our 
website for details and to register. 


Subscribe to our e-mail or regular 
post mailing list and receive 
quarterly newsletters. 


For more information on our programs 
and resources, please visit our Web 
site or call toll-free. . 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 Iona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
Toll-Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 


St. Andrew’s-Chalmers 
Presbyterian Church 
Uxbridge, ON 


Director of Music required for a 
growing congregation in Uxbridge. 


You should have excellent interpersonal 
skills, be creative, and have a desire 
to nurture the many musical gifts 
within the church. We would like you 
_to be willing to experiment with a 
_broad range of worship music. You 
should be prepared to support the. 
children's choir and its youth directors, 
as well as conduct the enthusiastic 
15-member adult choir.We support 
the use of a wide variety of instruments 
in our worship. 


Interested applicants should 
send their resume to 
The Search Committee 
40B Toronto St. S., Uxbridge, ON 
LOP 1G2 
or email to sacpc@interhop.net 
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| contemporary spirituality 


Maternal vigilance 


We need to pay careful attention to God's agenda 


by David Webber 


t’s the Advent season, two weeks be- 

fore Christmas and I must have had 

enough of winter already. This morn- 
ing, as I was watching the wind creating 
snow devils on the frozen lake, my mind 
wandered back to spring. I remembered a 
warm spring evening just to the north of 
Watch Lake and a kit of young foxes. 

We discovered them just after they 
discovered us. They were alert and star- 
ing at us, all five sitting atop the mound 
of earth that was the entrance to their den. 
We stopped and silently watched them 
watching us. The visual standoff lasted 
about 20 seconds, which must be the at- 
tention span of young foxes. Then all five 
of them tore off in different directions. 

At first I thought they were speeding 
away to hide. That thought was soon put 
to bed when all five foxes tucked their 
tails down, made a tight circle and con- 
verged in a mighty collision on top of the 
entrance mound. Absolute mayhem en- 
sued. When the dirt settled, one fox was 
left atop the entrance mound. For an in- 
stant, he was king of the castle. Then his 
four siblings mounted a new assault, 
threw themselves all over him and tried 
to nip his tail off. 

We watched the young foxes for about 
five minutes before I became aware that 
something must be wrong. Where was 
the mother fox? These young hellions 
were literally tearing up the earth in ab- 
solute abandonment. They weren’t pay- 
ing any attention to us or to the danger 
we posed to them. I began to think a 
predator must have killed the mother fox 
when my eyes caught a slight flicker of 
movement off to the side of the clearing. I 
peered into the dark shadows of Douglas 
fir. There she was, sitting partially con- 
cealed by some buffalo berry brush, in- 
tently watching our every breath. 
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This mother was not absent; she was 
paying attention in a way only a mother 
can. There was absolutely nothing she 
was missing. She was the perfect picture 
of maternal vigilance. I pointed her out 
to Linda and Chelsea. Three pairs of hu- 
man eyes bore in upon her. That was too 
much. One tiny yelp and the baby foxes 
instantly stopped trying to tear off one 
another’s tail and baled headfirst down 
the den entrance. 

Maternal vigilance. I have seen it 
many times and am always staggered by 
it. A mother seems to have the capacity 
to pay attention to everything about her 
child, even in the midst of absolute may- 
hem. Nothing seems to distract maternal 
vigilance. It reminds me of Mary. 

In Luke’s Gospel account of the birth 
of Jesus, Mary’s story is placed in juxta- 
position to Zechariah’s story. Both are 
visited by an angel. Both are told by the 
angel that they will soon parent a child. 
Both are told their children will play an 
instrumental role in the coming of the 
Messiah: Zechariah’s son the forerunner, 
Mary’s son the Saviour. 

Zechariah had been a priest all of his 
long life and knew all the prophecies con- 
cerning the Messiah. He was probably in 
the middle of praying for the Messiah’s 
coming when he bumped into the angel in 
the temple. However, in spite of all his 
knowledge of Scripture, in spite of being 
in the middle of the prayers of the nation 
for the Messiah, in spite of a visitation 
from the angel Gabriel and everything the 
angel said to him concerning his son and 
the coming of the Messiah, Zechariah 
only heard, “You are going to have a son.” 
And his only thought was, ““That’s impos- 
sible, Elizabeth and I are too old’ He was 
left dumbfounded and unable to speak. 

Mary was a young, impoverished girl, 
living in the rural backwater of Nazareth, 
with comparatively little knowledge and 
understanding of Scripture or prophecy 
and virtually unable to pray in proper 
temple terms for the Messiah as this was 
male and priestly work. She was as far 
away from the religiosity of the temple 
as anyone could get. Yet when the same 
angel visited her and told her she would 
birth the Messiah before she was mar- 
ried, she responded: “Here am I, the ser- 
vant of the Lord; let it be with me 
according to your word.” 
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We need to pay attention 
with a kind of maternal 
vigilance to peace, justice, 
salvation, forgiveness 

and the grace of God 


The old priest missed it. The young 
mother-to-be got it. Who was paying at- 
tention? 

We are awaiting the coming of the 
Messiah. This is what Advent is all 
about. Christmas is not simply a big 
birthday party. Yes, we celebrate the 
Messiah’s coming in the birth of Jesus 
but we do it to prepare ourselves for his 
coming again. This season 1s all about 
paying attention for his Second Advent. 


Being vigilant is how the faithful wait for 


the Messiah’s coming. And when the 
Messiah comes again, will he find faith 
on Earth (Luke 18.8)? Will he find faith- 
fulness? Will the faithful be paying atten- 
tion or will they be too busy being 
religious? Will the faithful be busy seek- 


ing only their own religious agendas and 
personal blessings from God? 

It is time to pay attention with a kind 
of maternal vigilance. Being vigilant for 
the coming again of the Messiah has to 
do with paying attention ta the Messiah’s 
agenda. And the Messiah’s agenda the 
second time will be very like his agenda 
the first time, but in completion and with 
judgment. 

We need to pay attention with a kind 
of maternal vigilance to peace, justice, 
salvation, forgiveness and the grace of 
God. We need to pay attention to mercy, 
humility, love, joy, peace, patience, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness 
and self-control. We need to pay atten- 
tion to the oppressed, impoverished, sick 
and imprisoned. Jesus commanded us to 
pay attention, to have a kind of maternal 
vigilance for all these things — not sim- 
ply to be religious. La 


David Webber, a contributing editor to the 
Record, is a minister of the Cariboo, B.C., 
house church ministry. His latest book is 
And the Aspens Whisper. 


Wise Men 


This has been a long journey 

and we are still riding, 

even as you have imagined us. 
Stuff, straight-backed, 

each with a box held ready 

as we bump astride camels. 

We have not sweated in desert sun, 
not been stung by wind-driven sand. 
We are forever suspended 

within picture frames, 

on Christmas cards, between pages. 
We have been mailed about, 

nailed down through all 

of your history, yet never once 

did you ask us to speak. 

Our loosed tongues, 

clattering with the confusion 

of freedom like a penny roll 
broken and spilled on the floor, 
might tell you where we’ve been, 
all we’ve seen, might beg you 

to join us, tell you what we carry 
are questions, the very questions 
that impelled you to leave us here. 


— Carol Hamilton 


Presbyterian World Service & Development’s emergency relief and community development programs 
provide hope to communities in the face of catastrophic disasters and unimaginable poverty. 
This Christmas, give the gift of hope by making a donation to support 
PWS&D’s education, health, water, agriculture, environment, income, and emergency programs. 


When you give a gift in the name of a friend or relative, PWS&D will send them a Gift of Hope card in your name. 


. | Rae he Kanes later, PWS&.D ii 
Presbyterian VVorid Set = =—.-:«s«sM@ eae 
50Wynford Dr. Toronto,ON M3C 1j7_ '*72 0-619-7301 


pwsd@presbyterian.ca wwv 
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